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PREFACE 


The papers in this volume stem from a conference held in Nicosia in 
April 2008 at the University of Cyprus: Greeks, Latins, and Intellec- 
tual History 1204-1500: Debates, Influences, Impressions, Translations, 
Migrations. The idea originally came to us in the excitement of the 
years 2003 and 2004, which saw the 550th and 800th anniversaries 
of the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks and to the par- 
ticipants of the Fourth Crusade respectively. At that point the number 
of scholars dealing with the specific subject of the conference was not 
that great, and among the leaders was Deno Geanakoplos. In April 
2005 the University of Cyprus had held a small conference in Nico- 
sia on the life and works of Peter of Candia—Alexander V—The Last 
Greek Pope.’ Years earlier Professor Geanakoplos had announced a 
new biography of Peter of Candia,” and naturally the organizers tried 
hard to get him to come, but the state of his health would not allow 
it. When we began planning the conference on which the present 
volume is based, we made another attempt, but it was just not pos- 
sible. On 4 October 2007, when the final list of speakers had been 
established, Professor Geanakoplos passed away, and we dedicated the 
conference to his memory. 

We would like to thank our colleagues in the Interdepartmental 
Postgraduate Programme in Byzantine Studies and Dean Ioannis 
Taifacos for their support. Our two departments, the Department of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies and the Department of History 


1. Organized by Chris Schabel with William Duba and held on 23-24 April at the 
Department of History and Archaeology’s Archaeological Research Unit, with talks by 
P.J.J.M. Bakker, M. Bertagna (on his forthcoming edition of Candia’s [?] De consequen- 
His), S.F. Brown (on his, forthcoming edition of Candia’s De obligationibus), Duba, I. 
Harkas, R. Keele, S.V. Kitanov (published as “Peter of Candia on Beatific Enjoyment”, 
in: Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 35 [2006], pp. 145-166), A. Nicolaou-Konnari, 
A. Kringos, and Schabel. The conference inaugurated the online edition of Peter of 
Candia’s works, with Duba as webmaster, hosted by the University of Cyprus, mainly 
PETER OF CANDIA, Lectura in quatuor libros Sententiarum, ed. by BAKKER, BROWN, DuBA, 
KEELE, KITANOV, KRINGOS, and SCHABEL: http://www.ucy.ac.cy/isa/Candia/index.htm. 

2. See, e.g., Geanakoplos’ review of John Monfasani’s George of Trebizond in: Renais- 
sance Quarterly 32 (1979), pp. 355-362, at p. 361, n. 6. 

3. See In Memoriam: Deno Geanakoplos (1916-2007): http://opa.yale.edu/news/article. 
aspx?id=2363. 


and Archaeology, generously provided funding for the conference, 
which was held at the Department of History and Archaeology’s 
Archaeological Research Unit, to whose director, Demetrios Michaelides, 
we express our gratitude. Our colleague Alexander Beihammer and our 
postgraduate students were very helpful with practical matters, and we 
owe a great debt to Eleni Hadjistylianou, the administrative assistant 
of the Department of History and Archaeology, for her usual energy 
and efficiency. Finally, Dora Schabel cooked a fine meal for the par- 
ticipants to conclude the wonderful conference. 


M.H. and C.S. 
Nicosia 


24 November 2009 
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INTRODUCTION 


This volume gathers together the papers given at a conference in 2008 
in Nicosia, the capital of the former Byzantine province and Crusader 
kingdom of Cyprus. The religious, cultural, and intellectual connec- 
tions between the Eastern/Orthodox world and the Western/Catholic 
sphere in the Middle Ages are curiously neglected in Western scholar- 
ship. In contrast, relations with the West have never ceased to be of 
utmost concern to Greeks and other Orthodox Christians, although 
for that very reason this concern has not always resulted in the kind 
of dispassionate scholarship one finds in topics no longer considered 
immediately relevant. It is necessary, therefore, both to shed fresh 
light on and to reach a scientific understanding of the medieval 
exchanges and debates. 

The purpose of the conference, conceived in the aftermath of the 
flood. of events held to commemorate the anniversaries of the Fourth 
Crusade and the Ottoman Conquest of Constantinople, was to bring 
together scholars from a variety of backgrounds who had already dealt 
extensively with East-West intellectual relations. The organizers hoped 
to stimulate further research, cataloguing, editing, analyzing, and con- 
textualing Greek, Latin, and other texts, in order to study further the 


_ relations between the “sibling” cultures of the Greek East and the Latin 


West, to use the terminology of the late Deno Geanakoplos,’ to whose 
memory the conference was dedicated. Sixteen papers by scholars from 
ten different countries returned to the sources and examined the intel- 
lectual connections between the Greek East and the Latin West in 
1204-1500, i.e., the crucial period between the conquest and sack of 
Constantinople in the Fourth Crusade and the close of the Middle 
Ages, following the failed attempt at Union at the Council of Florence, 
the final fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks, and the fifteenth- 
century migration of Byzantine scholars to the West, which fertilized 
the humanist trends that were transforming European thought. 


1. See D. GEANAKOPLOS, Interaction of the Sibling’ Byzantine and Western Cultures in 
the Middle Ages and Italian Renaissance (330-1600), New Haven 1976. 
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The conference was subtitled Debates, Influences, Impressions, Trans- 
lations, Migrations, in connection with issues in education, philoso- 
phy, science, theology, ecclesiology, and politics. Every paper deliv- 
ered is included in this volume, except that John Monfasani’s 
contribution will be bound separately, while Yury Avvakumov agreed 
to contribute a paper, although he had not participated in the confer- 
ence. Arranged in very rough chronological order, the papers cover 
such subjects as Greeks in the papal curia and Western academies and 
universities, Dominicans in Constantinople, Greek translations of 
Latin works and their influence on Orthodox doctrine, debates over 
the Filiiogue and the Latin use of unleavened bread in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, the image of Latins in Orthodox hagiography, and 
the reception of the patristic tradition. Given the relative abundance 
of Greek and Latin source material for these topics, published and 
still in manuscript, it is hoped that the book will serve as a catalyst 
for further research in this neglected yet important field. 

No volume called Greeks, Latins, and Intellectual History 1204- 
1500 can ignore the importance of the ecclesiological context of East- 
West relations after the Fourth Crusade. In The Christian East and 
the Rise of the Papacy (1994) and Crisis in Byzantium (1997), Aristei- 
des Papadakis has focused his research on how the Gregorian Papacy’s 
claims affected Byzantium and its ties with the Latin West in general, 
and in particular how Greek Orthodox theologians and prelates dealt 
with the Filoque issue after the Second Council of Lyons of 1274. 
Papadakis opens this volume with a presentation of the majority 
Byzantine view of the Gregorian interpretation of papal primacy as 
papal monarchy: it was new, an innovation, a mark of extreme 
discontinuity with Church tradition. But it was more than that, espe- 
cially after 1204, when the Greeks fully understood what papal mon- 
archy entailed, because it made it difficult and ultimately impossible 
for East and West to agree on a basis to solve their other differences. 
The Byzantines maintained that the ultimate authority to settle such 
matters as doctrinal truth was also the proper forum to do so: the 
general council, with free debate. Papadakis argues that, with the 
pope’s refusal to agree to such traditional terms, on the Byzantine side 
the “minority of pro-unionist doves preferred religious capitulation”, 
while “the hawks”, the unionists’ “far more staunchly Orthodox 
opponents”, would not give in. For a short time the doves won, with 
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the “robber synod” of Lyons II and the election of John Beccos as 
patriarch, “an inside job”. But Patriarch Gregory II of Cyprus’ tomos 
that came out of the Council of Blachernae of 1285 settled the main 
theological issue, the procession of the Holy Spirit, in a fresh and 
Orthodox, although not completely anti-Latin way, one that would 
have a profound impact on later Byzantine thought. For Papadakis, 
however, Gregory’s efforts could not repair the “irreparable damage” 
caused by the new Roman stance on papal primacy. 

Tia Kolbaba does not contest Papadakis’ main point about the 
crucial significance of ecclesiological differences, but she is at odds 
with Papadakis’ interpretation of Gregory II’s role in our story. 
Kolbaba has worked on the general Greek opposition to the Latins, 
for example in her The Byzantine Lists: Errors of the Latins (2000), 
but she begins her paper with the “fissures” in Byzantine society that 
were apparent after Michael VIII Palaiologos recaptured Constanti- 
nople in 1261. Kolbaba first presents a chronology of the complex 
political developments that led to the Union of Lyons II in 1274 and 
then to its dissolution at the Council of Blachernae. Most Byzantine 
theologians considered the Latins, including the pope, heretics, but 
some were willing to accept Palaiologos’ union for the other benefits 
it could bring. The majority were unwilling, and John Beccos was 
thrown in prison for his opposition, especially to the Latins’ heresy 
of the Filioque. In prison, however, Beccos converted to the Latin 
cause after studying selected passages from Greek theology, becoming 
thus the champion of Union and Palaiologos’ patriarch. When the 
Union fell apart, Beccos had to resign and recant his “errors”, but 
later he claimed that his renunciation had been forced. The Council 
of Blachernae was held and, as Papadakis has described, Gregory II 
produced his tomos. Here Kolbaba parts ways with Papadakis and 
highlights a central problem, or difficulty, with the history of doc- 
trine: to a scholar who supports Orthodox continuity and tradition, 
Beccos “innovates” and Gregory “clarifies”, but the outsider may see 
innovation and tradition in both men, and not necessarily less inno- 
vation in Gregory than in Beccos. As regards the Filioque, Kolbaba 
maintains that, in the early 1270s, Byzantine theologians’ point of 
departure was the knowledge that the Latin doctrine was heretical, 
leaving them comfortable in their righteous opposition. Beccos threat- 
ened their comfort, their very Orthodox “identity and self-definition” 


st ce 8 pace 
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in contradistinction to the Latins. Gregory gave them back their 
security by explaining, “after-the-fact”, why the Latin position was 
heretical. At the same time, however, even if the Schism began in 
ecclesiology, Gregory’s definition made doctrinal reconciliation 
impossible in the future, an impossibility that, for Kolbaba, had not 
existed previously. 

Kolbaba points out that Beccos’ continued adherence to the 
Filioque is interpreted by Catholic historians in one way and by Ortho- 
dox scholars in another, sincerity vs. pride, but that it was probably a 
mixture. Indeed, theological motivations could be complicated. ‘The 
next two papers trace two issues of general Latin tolerance in the face 
of Greek intolerance, a situation that obtained on many if not most 
issues. Yet perhaps Latin tolerance and Greek intolerance should be 
seen in the general context of Latin demands for Greek submission to 
Rome: was it easier to tolerate difference when aiming at general dom- 
inance? Yury Avvakumov has investigated Latin approaches to. the 
Greeks on disputed issues, especially in his Die Entstehung des Union- 
sgedankens (2002). Here he looks at the words used in the sacrament 
of baptism at a particular point in time when the Latin position 
wavered from its general acceptance of the validity of the Greek rite: 
the middle of the reign of Pope Gregory IX. There had been com- 
plaints of Greeks re-baptizing Latins and Avvakumov indicates some 
Greek treatises from Southern Italy and the Adriatic arguing against 
the Latin practice. Perhaps for this reason, in 1231, in answer to an 
inquiry of the Latin archbishop of Bari, Gregory declared that Greeks 
who supposedly had been baptized with the formula “So-and-so is 
being baptized in the name of the Father” etc., and not in the Roman 
way, i.e., “I baptize you in the name of the Father” etc., had not actu- 
ally been baptized. The inquiry related to people in holy orders, who 
according to the pope should be re-baptized. The local Greeks were 
understandably concerned, but the pope lowered his tone, received a 
delegation of Greeks from Calabria to discuss the issue, and, although 
Gregory was unsatisfied with their abilities and hoped for better theo- 
logians from the East, he eventually rescinded his earlier statement 
pending further review. Avvakumov shows that Gregory's uncertainty 
mirrors the divided opinion among Western theologians from the 
1170s, when within a purely Western context some asserted that the 
entire formula was necessary, while others maintained that “I baptize 
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you” did not belong to the substance of baptism. When applied to the 
Greeks after 1231, most major Western theologians accepted the 
Greek formula as valid according to the substance, and hence it was 
confirmed at the Council of Florence. 

Avvakumov finds that one argument used in support of the validity 
of the Greek rite was that, since the Greeks belong to the true Church, 
their sacrament is valid, alchough most Greeks and some Latins rea- 
soned in reverse from ritual non-conformity to exclusion from the true 
Church. To an extent, this was true of the debate over the Filioque, 
because some Latins, while agreeing that the Greek position on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit was erroneous, nevertheless asserted that 
the Greek opinion did not entail the destruction of the Trinity, pre- 
cisely because the [Roman] Church did not impute such a heresy to 
them. Chris Schabel has worked on Greeks, Latins, and the Church in 
Early Frankish Cyprus (2010) and edited Latin texts on the Filioque, 
finding a Franciscan school that was generally more sympathetic to 
the Greeks, as opposed to a Dominican school that was vehemently 
opposed. In this volume Schabel surveys Latin treatments of the prob- 
lem of the type of bread suitable for the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
The asymetry of Greek and Latin views that Avvakumov finds with 
baptism is even more apparent with the Eucharist, because most 
Greeks condemned the Latin use of unleavened bread as heretical, but 
virtually all Latins accepted the validity of the Greek sacrament with 
leavened bread. Yet from the time of Pope Gregory IX, again, the 
Latins considered the Greek charges of heresy as heretical in them- 
selves. Schabel sets out to determine whether, beneath the general 
Latin acceptance of the Greek rite and rejection of the Greek charges, 
there were significant differences among Western theologians. As in 
the case of the Filioque, the Franciscans were more pro-Greek than 
were the Dominicans. But one of the interesting elements of the story 
is how the Latins employed two apocryphal texts allegedly from the 
leading popes of late antiquity, Leo the Great and Gregory the Great, 
to explain and support their rite and opinion. What the delegates at 
the Council of Florence agreed to was in fact the Latin toleration of 
both rites, but Mark of Ephesus — and probably most Byzantines 
— maintained the Greek rejection of the Latin sacrament. 

If popes and educated Westerners were generally tolerant of Greek 
deviations in liturgical practice, perhaps in the hopes that the Greeks 
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would submit to papal jurisdiction, in Greek hagiographical texts of 
the late Byzantine period, in contrast, one would expect these West- 
erners to play a prominent negative role, since the Latins were the 
principal political and ideological enemy after the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1204 and continued to be so until long after the capi- 
tal’s recapture in 1261. Yet the conclusion Martin Hinterberger 
reaches in his investigation into the topic is different. Hinterberger, 
who has written on autobiography and hagiography in Byzantium, 
e.g., in Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz (1999), finds that in 
the great majority of hagiographical texts Latins are barely present. 
Instead, the texts referring to contemporary circumstances (and not 
merely eulogizing the saints of old) focus much more on internal 
opponents of what eventually emerged as Orthodoxy, namely on 
Michael VIII’s attempts to force Church Union on his subjects and, 
afterwards, on the adversaries of Gregory Palamas and hesychasm in 
general. There are, however, three exceptional cases of Greek Ortho- 
dox martyrs put to death by Latin Christians. Surprisingly, even in 
these instances, which all come from areas on the periphery of the 
former Byzantine Empire that were ruled by Latins (Cyprus and 
Crete), the image of the Latins is not uniformly negative and the 
emphasis is on the martyr’s strong desire to die rather than on those 
at whose hands he was martyred. It is also remarkable that, in these 
texts and in others where Latins figure more prominently than in 
mainstream hagiography, one does not find much discussion of dog- 
matic differences between the two Churches. The overall picture, 
therefore, is much more sober than one would expect based on the 
traditional historiography of Greek-Latin relations, although the 
reasons for this conclusion require further investigation. 

Perhaps one reason was quotidian contact between Greeks and 
Latins in the East. In the period with which this volume deals, the 
most influential Western scholars in the East were Dominicans, the 
subject of Claudine Delacroix-Besnier’s study Les Dominicains et la 
chrétienté grecque aux XIV et XV° siécles (1997). The Dominicans were 
installed in Constantinople soon after the foundation of their order, 
which roughly coincided with the establishment of the Latin Empire 
of Constantinople following the Fourth Crusade. Aside from a period 
of exile on Euboea from the Greek reconquest in 1261 down to 1299, 
the Friars Preacher resided in the capital or in the northern suburb of 
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Pera across the Golden Horn. From 1252 to 1359 the Constantino- 
politan Dominicans composed a series of polemical texts concerning 
the Greeks, from the anonymous Contra Graecos to Philip of Pera’s 
own writings. Delacroix-Besnier shows how these authors conducted 
their research, searching for Greek manuscripts in Orthodox monas- 
tic libraries and enlisting the help of friendly Greek scholars, such as 
Demetrios Kydones. The texts and documents they discovered, build- 
ing on the work of the twelfth-century Pisans Hugh Etherien and Leo 
Tuscus, allowed them to delve ever deeper into the roots of the 
ecclesiological, doctrinal, and ritual differences between Greeks and 
Latins. The culmination is Philip of Pera’s De oboedientia Ecclesiae 
Romanae, which Delacroix-Besnier is currently editing, a combination 
of history and ecclesiology. Such intimate familiarity with Greeks was 
combined with a Gregorian view of the history of the Church and 
the papacy, however, and Philip placed the blame for the Schism 
squarely on the shoulders of the Greeks, especially Photios, and so the 
Greeks would have to make all the compromises to achieve Church 
Union. 

Some Latins living in the East could claim knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Greek Church, but what exactly did the greatest Latin 
scholastics, so steeped in Ancient Greek thought, actually know about 
the Greeks? The answer turns out to be “not much”, according to 
Sten Ebbesen, author of Greek-Latin Philosophical Interaction (2008). 
Part of the reason was that, unlike the Byzantines, who maintained a 
humanistic interest in the past, Western scholars were scientists. Thus 
Ebbesen presents an often amusing catalogue of items that scholastics 
“knew” about, the East, for example that “Ptolemy was the greatest 
philosopher and most excellent king of the Egyptians”. Given this 
situation, where it really mattered, as in commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Politics, the safest path would be to ignore what one did not under- 
stand, as Thomas Aquinas did, rather than to follow his confrere 
Albert the Great’s explanations, such as that Chius (Chios, not Kiev) 
is “a town in Russia, under Greek rule, but now under the Mongols”. 
Walter Burley exemplified the best of Western science when com- 
menting on how Aristotle’s examples are passed over because they are 
specific to “the Greeks and remote nations” unfamiliar to the four- 
teenth-century West. For Ebbesen, perhaps their ignorance allowed 
scholastics to concentrate on the philosophy. 
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One can also perceive relative mutual ignorance among Greek and 
Latin theologians concerning precisely contemporary doctrinal devel- 
opments, although the two most controversial theological debates in 
Eastern and Western Christianity in the mid-fourteenth century were 
in many ways parallel. The Latin dispute centered on the visio beati- 
fica, the beatific vision of the saints in heaven, while the Greek debate 
was the so-called Hesychast controversy. Both were marked by official 
decisions by the respective leaders of the Churches, in 1336 by the 
pope, reversing statements made by his predecessor qua theologian, 
and in 1341, 1347 and 1351 by the patriarch of Constantinople and 
his Synod. Gyérgy Geréby has engaged in comparative studies of late 
antique and medieval philosophy and theology, notably as co-editor 
of The Eucharist in Theology and Philosophy: Issues of Doctrinal History 
in East and West from the Patristic Age to the Reformation (2005). Here 
Geréby tries to show that these dogmatic decisions were at least indi- 
rectly related to each other. On the surface, it seems that the Latins 
discussed only the present state of the vision of the beatified souls, 
that is, whether those souls who have either left their bodies without 
sin or have been purged from their non-mortal sins now see God 
face-to-face, while the Byzantine dispute addressed the Light of Tabor 
and the problem of the divine essence and energies, which Deme- 
tracopoulos discusses at great length in his paper. But necessarily both 
debates concerned the knowability of the divine essence and the pres- 
ence of the divine in the world, divine transcendence and immanence. 
Geréby maintains that ultimately these disputes implicitly touched on 
the divinity and the Incarnation as well, and he proposes that general 
views on these issues, divergent theological trends that had long 
existed in the two Churches, were ultimately responsible for the 
different dogmatic determinations that resulted. On the Latin side, 
Geréby identifies the underlying presuppositions as strong monarchi- 
anism, an emphasis on the humanity of Christ, and the dominant role 
of academic theologians who dared to question patristic authority 
(Ebbesen’s “science”?), whereas the Byzantines stressed the primacy 
of the Trinity and the divinity of Christ, exhibiting an unwavering 
belief in the authority of the Fathers (Ebbesen’s “humanism”?). 

Yet despite these fundamental differences, while it is true that Latin 
scholars usually displayed little knowledge of their Eastern counterparts, 
fourteenth-century Greeks became increasingly aware of contemporary 
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Western writings in various genres, some of which were translated into 
Greek. Fritz S. Pedersen has focused his research on Western astronomy 
in the Middle Ages, notably with the edition of The Toledan Tables 
(2002). Here he examines the Latin roots of the Greek translation of 
the Toledan Tables, a translation most likely accomplished in Nicosia 
by the Greek Cypriot polymath George Lapithes in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Toledan Tables, based on various Arabic sources, some lost, 
are extant in over one hundred Latin manuscripts. Pedersen finds that 
the Latin witness closest to the sole Greek manuscript, Vat. gr. 212, is 
MS Paris, BnF, lat. 11249, an early thirteenth-century codex that prob- 
ably stems from Cremona or the vicinity. 

Antonio Rigo has written on late Byzantine theology, especially 
mystical and heretical movements, for example in Mistici bizantini 
(2008) and in the edited volume Gregorio Palamas e oltre (2004). 
Here Rigo tackles the questions whether and, if so, to what extent 
Greeks knew and used Latin spiritual and devotional texts (especially 
prayers) during the period under investigation. Some of these texts, 
somewhat brief ones, circulated (in rather small numbers) in the form 
of translations by Demetrius Kydones, Manuel Kalekas, and Georgios 
Scholarios. Interestingly, some are preserved in MS Escorial, ‘P. IV. 
22 (496), otherwise well known for the story of Digenis Akritas and 
the Libystros romance. In the second part of his paper, Rigo investi- 
gates the history of MS Petropolitanus gr. 113, containing the Greek 
translation of texts by the famous Catalan theologian and physician 
Arnau de Vilanova ({1311). Contrary to the opinion of the recent 
editor of these texts, who maintained that the translation was pro- 
duced during the author’s last years, Rigo argues that the manuscript 
was executed in the third quarter of the fourteenth century, probably 
in the West or in a westernizing environment in the East (Athens?), 
before it arrived in Greek territory. The St Petersburg manuscript is 
exceptional because illustrations were inserted in several places 
between Vilanova’s different works, without any apparent connection 
to the texts. In an annex, Andrea Babuin examines the provenance 
and art historical context of these illustrations, and the results cor- 
roborate Rigo’s conclusions. The circulation of Vilanova’s spiritual 
texts in a Greek-speaking milieu, however, does not change the over- 
all picture, namely that these kinds of devotional or spiritual writings 
were rather rare and of limited influence. 
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The same cannot be said for Demetrius Kydones’ translations of 
Latin theological and philosophical texts. Kydones was a key figure 
in the intellectual life of fourteenth-century Byzantium. On account 
of his personal involvement in Byzantine-Western relations, his biog- 
raphy and writings are important for our topic, not least because 
many facets concerning his role still need further investigation. At an 
early point in his life Kydones embraced the Roman Church, but he 
remained the devoted counselor of the Byzantine emperor. He thus 
seems to be the prototype of a person torn between East and West, a 
person of divided loyalties. Judith Ryder, author of The Career and 
Writings of Demetrius Kydones, addresses the question how far his loyal- 
ties really were divided. After an examination of key texts concerning 
Kydones’ personal convictions, and restoring the original context of 
these writings, Ryder concludes that Kydones’ political loyalties defi- 
nitely lay with Byzantium, although he required for himself the free- 
dom of conscience. Ryder regards Kydones not as an isolated figure, 
but as a well-functioning member of Byzantine society, so she extends 
her conclusions to this society in general: it was more open-minded 
than is usually believed, and it was willing to grant Rydones this free- 
dom of conscience, at least in part. 

This Byzantine open-mindedness may even have extended to 
Orthodox doctrine. Many of the translations:of Kydones and others 
have not yet been printed, so the full impact of these works in the East 
is still to be determined. Nevertheless, on the basis of what is available 
and through his own manuscript work, John Demetracopoulos has 
argued that Latin theological and philosophical texts, both patristic 
and scholastic, had a significant influence on Greek thought in the 
later Middle Ages, notably in his Augustine and Gregory Palamas (in 
Greek, 1997), articles in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiéva- 
les, and the pertinent chapter in The Cambridge History of Medieval 
Philosophy (2009). Here Demetracopoulos deals with perhaps the best 
known theological element in Palamite thought, the strong distinction 
between God’s essence and energies. In his analysis, Demetracopoulos 
shows not only that almost all Palamites softened and, therefore, com- 
promised Palamas’ own distinctio realis, but that a number of Palam- 
ites made use of Thomas Aquinas’ ideas to do their softening. Thus, 
it was not just the anti-Palamites who used in a positive way Demetrius 
and his brother Prochoros Kydones’ translations of the Summa 
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theologiae, Summa contra Gentiles, and De potentia, but even some of 
the Palamites themselves, who came to look upon the person whom 
they considered the main Latin author as something of an authority 
for Greek theology. 

If Demetracopoulos sheds light on the impact of Western thought 
on what is traditionally considered purely Byzantine theology, in her 
chapter Katerina Ierodiakonou reconsiders a case where recent schol- 
arship has viewed a Byzantine work as purely derivative of Western 
philosophy. Georgios/Gennadios Scholarios is best known as the first 
patriarch of Constantinople after the Ottoman conquest and for his 
participation in the Council of Ferrara and Florence where he, 
although a pupil of Mark Eugenikos (the “pillar of Orthodoxy”), took 
a philo-unionist stance (but which he soon abandoned). Less known 
is that Scholarios had been a teacher of philosophy since the 1420s, 
and that in this capacity he composed commentaries on the Aristote- 
lian Ars vetus that he later (1433-35) dedicated to the future Emperor 
Constantine XI. In an article published more than a quarter century 
ago, Sten Ebbesen and Jan Pinborg established a strong dependence 
of Scholarios’ commentaries on Latin sources, primarily on Radul- 
phus Brito. Ierodiakonou’s works have contributed to the creation of 
a more positive image of Byzantine philosophy, for example in the 
edited volume Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources (2002) and 
in her chapter “Byzantium” in The Cambridge History of Medieval 
' Philosophy (2009). Here Ierodiakonou undertakes a reappraisal of the 

content and method of Scholarios’ work. Examining the commentary 
on De interpretatione, she shows that Scholarios not only took into 
serious consideration the commentaries by Ammonius and Michael 
Psellos as well, but that on other occasions Scholarios even differenti- 
ated his opinions from those of his forerunners. Furthermore, the 
commentary’s structure has as much in common with Greek logical 
commentaries as it-does with Latin ones.. Therefore, she asserts, it 
would be an oversimplification to claim that Scholarios slavishly fol- 
lowed a Latin model. Scholarios’ use of both Greek and Latin sources 
distinguishes him clearly from other Byzantine commentators. What 
was the reason for this innovation? Ierodiakonou comes to the con- 
clusion that in this way Scholarios could improve significantly both 
the method and the philosophical content of his logical comments, 

thus enhancing their pedagogical value and facilitating his teaching. 
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For one specific but important case, then, lerodiakonou’s paper 
argues against the generally unfavorable appraisal of the Byzantines 
as philosophers. Indeed, it has even been said that in Byzantium no 
philosophy proper existed at all, but merely theology that occasionally 
made use of philosophical procedures. Georgi Kapriev, a specialist on 
Philosophie in Byzanz (2005), argues in his paper that this view does 
not do justice to Byzantine philosophers on the whole. They are mis- 
understood and their writings are misinterpreted because modern 
scholars approach Byzantine philosophy on the basis of a precon- 
ceived notion of philosophy that stems from Western scholasticism, 
a notion alien to the Byzantine philosophical tradition and therefore 
inadequate for its interpretation. In particular, Kapriev argues that 
Byzantine intellectuals distinguished, in a sufficiently strict way, 
between philosophy and dogmatic theology, even in those cases where 
philosophical reasoning dealt with theological issues. For this reason, 
it was possible, even for authors who in their confessional disposition 
were extremely anti-Latin, to treat a given Latin author in different 
ways, depending on whether the issue was philosophical or theologi- 
cal. This reassessment of Byzantine philosophical thinking serves 
Kapriev as a point of departure for the investigation of this kind of 
differentiated treatment of Western philosophy by the Byzantines of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, e.g., Mark Eugenikos’ treat- 
ment of Aquinas, as well as for a fruitful exchange with the authors 
of the two preceding papers. On the one hand, Kapriev believes that 
it is pointless to characterize Gregory Palamas as an Augustinian the- 
ologian merely on the grounds that he quotes Augustine in his work 
(pace Demetracopoulos), while, on the other, he argues that Byzan- 
tine and Western philosophers indeed “had been talking to each 
other” for the entire Byzantine period, not only in the fifteenth cen- 
tury (pace Ierodiakonou). 

John Monfasani’s contribution highlights the impact of Western 
thought on the Greek East in the fifteenth century, but he leaves the 
extent of that impact to future research. Monfasani has studied many 
of the leading Greek intellectuals of the fifteenth century, in George of 
Trebizond (1976), Collectanea Trapezuntiana (1984), Byzantine Scholars 
in Renaissance Italy (1995), and Greeks and Latins in Renaissance Italy 
(2004). Thus he was able to identify fifteen philosophical tractates by 
George Amiroutzes (ca. 1400 - ca. 1469), known as “The Philosopher”, 
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a scholar from Trebizond who, along with Pletho and Scholarios, was 
one of the leading lay intellectuals representing the Greeks at the Coun- 
cil of Florence. Because of their extent, Monfasani’s introduction to the 
life and works of Amiroutzes, edition of the Greek text of the philo- 
sophical tractates, and English translation constitute a separate, com- 
panion volume to these proceedings, George Amiroutzes the Philosopher 
ana His Tractates. Although the tractates are probably related to low- 
level teaching activities and have not been polished for publication, 
they do show Amiroutzes to be a sophisticated Aristotelian supporting 
his hero against Plato and Plotinus and most likely Pletho in the con- 
text of the fifteenth-century Aristotle-Plato debate. On some issues, 
moreover, Monfasani finds strong indications that Amiroutzes’ brand 
of Aristotelianism was distinctly Thomist. 

The last two papers concentrate on Greeks in the West at the two 
ends of the fifteenth century. Although the Emperor Manuel II was 
one the prominent political and literary personalities of his time, and 
for this reason he is also one of the best studied ones (see, e.g., John 
Barker’s biography from 1969), there still are unpublished and unex- 
plored texts that shed additional light on Manuel’s worldview and 
also on his attitudes toward the West. Charalambos Dendrinos has 
been engaged in the investigation and edition of these texts, among 
them the emperor’s treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
which Manuel composed during his journey to the West during the 
years 1400-03, in reaction to a (now lost) Latin treatise on the same 
subject presented to him in Paris. From this lengthy text it becomes 
clear that Manuel was well aware of the controversies inside the West- 
ern Church, be it the Great Schism or the dispute between the men- 
dicant orders, and that he considered them important factors in his 
dealings with the leaders of Latin Christendom, whom he took pains 
to convince of the need for another crusade in order to relieve Byzan- 
tium from the Ottoman threat. Furthermore, the treatise bears wit- 
ness to Manuel’s caution concerning Church Union, but also to his 
willingness to reach an agreement and his conviction that both sides 
were parts of one Church. 

The volume concludes, as it opens, with a Byzantinist writing 
about the papacy and the Greeks, but while Aristeides Papadakis deals 
with the Reform Papacy after the eleventh century, Jonathan Harris’ 
Papacy exists on the eve of the Protestant Reformation that it helped 
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provoke. Among Harris’ publications is Greek Emigrés in the West, 
1400-1520 (1995), tracing the lives of many Greek scholars, aristo- 
crats, and others who left the Empire in decline or eclipse for better 
opportunities in Italy and elsewhere. Perhaps the best example is 
Cardinal Bessarion, who himself became the patron of numerous 
other Greek immigrants in Italy, providing protection until his death 
in 1472. Many of the exiles suffered after Bessarion’s demise during 
the papacy of Sixtus IV, who could not afford to live as he wanted 
and fund the Greeks at the same time. One of the exceptions to this 
rule was George Vranas, whose career Harris traces from the late 
1470s, when Sixtus issued an indulgence allowing Vranas to collect 
money to ransom his relatives from the Turks, to his death in Edinburgh 
in ca. 1529, when the former bishop of the Irish sees of Dromore and 
Elphin was enjoying a comfortable retirement. Vranas played the 
gamed well, Harris relates, among other things promoting Sixtus IV’s 
chosen charity, the Hospital of the Holy Spirit, to such an extent that 
in the mid-seventeenth century an associated building in Trim was 


still known as “the Greek church”. 


THE BYZANTINES AND THE RISE OF THE PAPACY: 
POINTS FOR REFLECTION, 1204-1453 


Aristeides PAPADAKIS 


Considering the essential context of this volume, devoted broadly to 
intellectual history, the subject of my paper may seem misplaced. On 
the other hand, as we all know, it is virtually impossible to separate 
the phenomena of religious problems and concerns from the wider 
social or cultural space of the medieval world. What is properly “reli- 
gious” does not exist in isolation. It is likely that we also agree that 
Christianity was a defining characteristic in the formation of Byzan- 
tine culture, even if we often differ on most other matters.! For the 
span of history that concerns us, I would even argue for the primacy 
of religious issues. The heated factional dissention produced by the 
search for Christian unity, the storm we associate with Palamism, or 
the more peripheral problem of Latinophronia, to cite only three 
examples, involved not only the foundation, but the future of Byzan- 
tine civilization itself? 

Then again, any account of Palaiologan Byzantium would be scan- 
dalously lopsided if we failed to consider the providential, if not 
miraculous, survival of the patriarchate after 1204. Against all expec- 


‘tations, it was the Church that managed to retain its resilience and 


authority, not the empire. That conclusion is hard to fault and, on 
purely historical grounds, is of supreme importance. In comparison 


with the prolonged agony of the dying empire, it was the Church that . 


became increasingly more independent, self-assured, even powerful.’ 
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Crucial to its expanding authority and activities was the role played 
by the many Palamite patriarchs with their common commitment to 
Orthodoxy, to say nothing of hesychasm’s lead as a unifying element 
in the culture. That the primacy of the see of Constantinople was felt 
in distant regions far from the State’s shrinking borders is well known. 
In simple terms, despite the increasing political disintegration, the 
patriarchate’s jurisdictional claims, policies, and territorial and canon- 
ical powers continued to be respected throughout the Greek and 
Slavic East. Provincial obscurity was rarely part of its strategy, espe- 
cially when dealing with the Byzantine Commonwealth or its daugh- 
ter churches. As Patriarch Kallistos I rightly claimed, according to the 
canons, his see was united in unbroken eucharistic communion and 
liturgical commemoration with the Orthodox churches everywhere.‘ 
As a rule, the focus of unity among these churches was no longer the 
empire, but the ecumenical patriarchate. 

To an unusual degree, the religious problems of church union and 
the rise of the papacy were major concerns of the patriarchate through- 
out this period. Both threatened to rearrange radically existing patterns 
of church authority. They were, besides, an important slice of social 
and cultural history, serving an increasingly, politically, practical pur- 
pose for the beleaguered empire. The State’s use of these problems in 
its diplomatic offensive with the West is a tidy story and is well 
ploughed. Some time ago, a very distinguished historian even argued 
that since the position of both churches never changed in two centu- 
ries, and was familiar to most observers, it was pointless to survey the 
question further. Although that verdict seems incontestable, it is 
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hardly a clinching argument.° The question why attempts at reunion 
failed is still important and deserves attention. What is more, indi- 
viduals in both East and West refused to admit.that the breach of 
communion was permanent, even if the historic community of the 
Church was technically divided.” That is not only an important obser- 
vation for contemporary ecumenism but for scholarship as well. 

That said, let me assure you that there is no immediate cause for 
panic: revisiting the supremely depressing story of the empire’s dip- 
lomatic strategy regarding these matters in general, or the unionist 
cause and its literature in particular, is not my intention. All the same, 
there is always room for reflection and interpretation. The goal is to 
focus on what made the prospect of Christian reconciliation so prob- 
lematic within the Byzantine context, and to stress as points for reflec- 
tion certain trends and reactions that have not always been sufficiently 
emphasized or appreciated. Although the general narrative may be 
familiar ground, I hope to avoid telling the same-old story in the same 
old way. 


‘THE PETRINE PRIMACY 


Among the historical developments that contributed to the mounting 
East-West rivalry, none was perhaps as decisive as the role played by 


Reform movement of the eleventh century. Its. new exegesis of pri- 
macy was responsible for rendering the work of ecclesiastical unity 
dangerously more difficult than at any previous time. True, it was 
some time before Byzantium’s best theologians were to voice their 
objections. All the same, by the 1200s a common consensus had 
emerged regarding that question. Briefly, if we are to grasp properly 
Byzantine religious controversy after 1204, knowledge of the growth 
of papal power is essential.® 


6. LEMERLE, “L’Orthodoxie Byzantine”, p. 244; Y. CONGAR, “Quatre siécles de désunion 
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the Latin expansionist ecclesiology championed by the Gregorian — ~- 
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The problem was not with primacy proper (as senior hierarch, the 
pope had for centuries enjoyed pride of place in the Church), nor 
with St Peter’s exceptional position in the early Christian movement, 
but with the concentration of supreme power in the hands of the 
pope by virtue of the so-called “Petrine” succession. Although Christ's 
promise in Matthew 16.18, regarding authority in the Church, had 
been bestowed personally on the Apostle Peter, founder of the Roman 
Church, that blessing according to the Gregorian reformers was also 
transmitted to his successors as a unique, indelible, papal prerogative. 
Rome, in the event, became the only true “see of Peter”; as Peter's 
successor, the Roman bishop alone occupies the cathedra Petri. The 
essential feature of this exegesis is the conviction that the papal office 
exists jure divino; or, to phrase it differently, papal claims to sover- 
eignty or absolute monarchy in the Church in toto orbe are a divine 
right supported firmly, theologically, by divine decree, which is to say 
by Christ’s solemn pledge to his disciple. Rome, logically, could never 
be stripped of the primacy and all its prerogatives, nor could it ever 
err doctrinally. This is its permanent characteristic mark, distinguish- 
ing it from all other churches. 

To repeat, the Byzantines were not opposed to Peter’s rank of kory- 
phaios among the apostles, or to Rome’s place in the wider Church 
traditionally assigned to its incumbents. The snag was the formal 
establishment by divine command of monarchical church govern- 
ment. As an idea firmly grounded on the Petrine succession, or apos- 
tolic origin of a see, it is uniquely western. In the Orthodox world no 
churchman had ever laid claim to anything remotely resembling the 
primacy of power sanctioned by Rome; eastern apostolic sees were far 
too numerous for apostolic foundation ever to involve jurisdictional 


rights. 
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As was earlier emphasized, it was during the post-1204 period that 
the full implication of these changes was revealed for the first time.’ 
True, there had been discussion and some formal debate on the issue 
in the twelfth century. A highly impressive growth of Byzantine opin- 
ion was by then already evident.'° Besides, public perception of the 
subject in a broader sense was not unknown. The underlying issues 
of authority were always there.!! If this were not the case we would 
be hard pressed to explain Rome’s determined rejection of canon 28 
of the Council of Chalcedon (451), which endorsed Constantinople’s 
patriarchal status. (Even then the papacy was attempting to define its 
role in the Church in terms of its alleged Petrine character.) Still, to 
repeat, the real showdown began when the two sides confronted each 
other directly following the Fourth Crusade.’ It was only then that 
the Christian East witnessed Roman ecclesiology in practice, when it 
was revealed what the popes and their canonists had made of an 
autocratic primacy of power. That the Orthodox were thoroughly 
dismayed goes without saying. And for good reason. As a French 
Byzantinist recently suggested, the reactivated papacy of the eleventh 
century had a vision of Rome in the Christian world that in effect 
threatened the legitimacy of an Eastern Church, by recognizing no 
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other foundation than Peter for the universal Church, and by demot- 
ing the ancient Christian center of Constantinople to below the level 
of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 

The Byzantine counter-arguments to these views cannot be ana- 
lyzed adequately at this point. The literature contra Latinos is a rich 
and abundant genre.'4 Even so, a summary sketch is necessary and 
will show, even in outline, why the closely reasoned argument of the 
Byzantines was often compelling. The historian, in particular, may 
be startled by the exceptional theological continuity evident in their 
careful scrutiny of church history and tradition; that they knew when 
an argument lacked historical foundation (to say nothing of biblical 
authority) becomes all too evident. They were rarely credulous country 
bumpkins. . 

For starters, Orthodox theologians refused to swallow the Latin 
exegesis of Jesus’ words as referring solely to the bishop of Rome. 
According to the Greek patristic tradition, the Lord’s mandate 
was addressed to all the apostles and was effectively, ultimately, ful- 
filled or realized in the ministry of every bishop within his commu- 
nity. The Petrine primacy, in other words, was inherited by the entire 
episcopate; every member of that body occupies the cathedra Petri- 
to borrow the magic formula—in common with his colleagues. The 
pope, in sum, does not have any special claim on Jesus’ promise; at 
no time was he Peter’s sole successor or anointed heir apparent. If it 
is indeed proper for him to use the title “successor of Peter”, it is 
no less legitimate for every bishop to do the same. The implication 
that one church could somehow be more “apostolic” or “Petrine” 
than the others was for the Byzantines simply inadmissible. As Nicho- 
las Mesarites neatly put it, the Savior’s promise had a “catholic” 
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meaning.!® Confining Christ’s words to one church and its primate 
made no sense. The cathedra Petri belongs in each local church, to 
the bishop. 

That being said, on no account could the papacy assume that it is 
the God-established center of the Church, vested permanently with 
ultimate jurisdiction. Transforming the bishop of Rome into a uni- 
versal primate would be possible only at the expense of the succession 


of Peter in the person of every bishop. More prosaically, a bishop 


cannot exercise a power of divine right over his peers and their com- 
munities if the entire episcopate is itself equally heir to Jesus’ promise. 
As many of us are aware, there is a great deal we do no know about 
Christian antiquity. One thing is certain, however: a Petrine power 
that is somehow “independent of and separable from the sacramental 
perpetuation of the episcopate is totally foreign to early Christian 
ecclesiology”.!” This is precisely what the Byzantines routinely 
claimed. As Neilos Cabasilas pointedly argued in a study that has 
never lost its special eloquence, the episcopal ministry functions only 
within the concrete confines of the local diocese. On no account 
could a bishop become “general” bishop of the Church universal 
and claim supreme power over the Body of Christ and his own fellow 
bishops. There is no such thing, in short, as a bishop at large.' 
To the Byzantines such an idea was acutely silly. 

Such was certainly the view of Patriarch John X Camateros, as his 
letters to Pope Innocent III amply illustrate. His brief correspondence, 
written on the eve of the dismemberment of the empire, is remarkable 
for its plainspoken, yet devastatingly trenchant response to the pope’s 
own ultra-papal commentary on Tu es Petrus. As a skillful deflation of 
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the papal balloon it has few rivals!” Unique, too, is the author’s sub- 
text which reverberates with bewilderment at Innocent’s breathtaking 
claims. “Although we believe the Church of Rome is first in rank and 
honor, as among sisters of equal honor, among the other churches of 
God honored with patriarchal rank, at no time have we been taught 
that Rome is their mother or is comprehensive of them. Such primacy 
and honor have been allotted to Rome over the years neither because 
Peter was its bishop... nor because he died there; such traditions have 
no scriptural basis”.2° Arguments of this sort, the patriarch implied, 
cannot be employed to sustain the papal claims; by themselves they 
cannot justify the origin of primacy. Clearly, the connection between 
ecclesiastical structures and the presence of the tombs of the apostles in 
the city of Rome left the patriarch baffled. He was not alone. Deme- 
trios Tornikes, the patriarch’s contemporary, could not seriously believe 
that criteria of this sort had any intrinsic theological importance.”! 
The patriarch instead countered by suggesting that Rome’s primacy 
was the end result of historical factors. He was referring to canon 3 of 
the Council of Constantinople (381) and to canon 28 of the Council 
of Chalcedon (451). The frequent reference to this legislation across 
the centuries by Byzantine writers clearly indicates that they were 
aware that the canons were effectively a formal denial of the basis of 
the Petrine claims.?? And, indeed, the unequivocal language of these 
texts is clear and compelling confirmation of the Byzantine reading. 
The old viewpoint, baldly embraced by papal partisans, suggesting that 
this legislation enshrined a “heretical” doctrine and was being quoted 
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out of context by the Orthodox — against considerable evidence to 
the contrary — is tenuous at best.” In all, primacy for Constantinople 
had always been a matter of conciliar legislation, rather than a divinely 
ordained function of a particular church. All ecclesiastical authority 
was historically dependent on the consensus of the Church in council, 
not on the words of Christ to Peter. The indelible mark exclusively 
claimed by the Church of Rome was fiction. It was neither biblically 
nor historically based. 

Such views are today widely shared by historians. The theoretical 
and practical development of a centralized papal autocracy, it is 
charged, was revolutionary. Labels such as “reform” or “restoration” 
used to describe the eleventh century changes are seriously misleading; 
they genuinely minimize the magnitude of the discontinuity involved. 
As a major scholar irrefutably recently argued, statements about the 
primacy, the Petrine succession, and papal theory are for the most 
part pious romance. “In fact, wherever we turn, the solid outlines of 
the Petrine succession at Rome seem to blur and dissolve... [Nor does 
Scripture] ever hint that the special role of Peter could be passed on 
to any single ‘successor’. There is nothing directly approaching a papal 
theory in the pages of the New Testament”.™ In truth, most of these 
ideas by and large belong to a world of pure fantasy, not history. 

By the 1200s if not before, this was also the prevailing opinion in 
the Christian East as a whole. Suspicions that a sudden departure 
from Christian tradition had occurred were neither frivolous nor 
extravagant. As one member of the episcopate had earlier memorably 
phrased it, papal assertions will remain untenable, even if the Latins 
should “shake the keys of the Kingdom in our faces”.2> Although 
this seems to be no more than a casual remark made in jest, it does 
playfully place its finger on the problem. Its exceptionally prescient 
author was saying that the papal office does not exist jure divino; 
primacy is not an indelible marker. This was always, then and now, 
the Orthodox position. It explains why the primacy in the end passed 
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to Constantinople. I hasten to add that our author was not an illiter- 
ate anti-Latin fanatic, but a genuinely tolerant, well-meaning church- 
man. 

On balance, the canonical narrative constructed by historians to 
explain the widening East-West ecclesial divide seldom yields the stage 
to theology or ecclesiology. Pride of place is instead habitually given 
to a variety of historical factors—national, cultural, political and, for 
good measure, even psychological. These, it is often argued, are clearly 
echoed in the primary sources, as well as in the familiar defamatory 
polemic produced by both sides, in the formal and informal debates 
generated by the Filioque, and in the minor issues of diversity in ritual 
and church order. This combination of factors, it is strongly suggested, 
ultimately proved fatal to unity. While some causes were doubtless 
peripherally important only, others played a more decisive role.?6 In 
simple terms, the tendency of the conventional historiography is to 
treat the schism primarily as a problem of history. Stressing the cul- 
tural or historical, rather than the theological factors, is the norm. 

To say it once more, revisiting the standard account on this subject 
is not my primary concern. What I want to emphasize instead, as a 
point for reflection, is the sharp dichotomy in ecclesiology that char- 
acterized the late medieval world and the fact that it is rarely properly 
emphasized by the scholarly literature. Ultimately, the underlying 
cause for the ecclesial rift was the different understanding of the role 
of ecclesiastical authority and government in the Church. The western 
development, in particular, spawned a sharply distinguished ecclesiol- 
ogy from that which was in force in the East. Byzantine polemicists, 
helpfully, repeatedly remind us of its destabilizing impact on unity, 
and why it was invalid. In some real sense, then, the reason why the 
various undeniable historical and cultural factors led to disunity is to 
be found in the failure of the churches to agree on a common concep- 
tion of authority in the Church. The Orthodox on this point were 
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quite cleat. It is likely that they were swayed first and foremost by 
their reading of history, by the realization that unity of faith and 
church order had been preserved intact since antiquity, without dhe 
Church ever having to resort to a legally binding totalitarian ecclesi- 
astical structure.” 


THE WAY OF CONCILIARITY 


But Byzantines were also deeply skeptical of the papal model for yet 
another reason. Arbitration of the whole Church in council, used in 
the past to settle differences between churches, was rejected by the 
West as being out of date. Ever mulish and inflexible, the solution to 
disunity for Rome was not the way of conciliarity, but the way of 
submission, forcible if need be, to the see of St Peter. Papal ecclesiol- 
ogy had in fact become an ecclesiology of return by the 1200s. The 
mutually acceptable collaborative process, which in the past had rou- 
tinely settled problems and, significantly, restored communion, was 
denied to the Orthodox. This too is another point for reflection. 
The secondary literature, as was earlier mentioned, has long lingered 
on the subject of unity negotiations. But, as a rule, attention has cen- 
tered on the imperial chancery and its need to exploit this goal to secure 
aid—against either the Turks or the Angevins. Scholarship’s devotion to 
the topic is, of course, justified. The strategy after all was at the very 
center of Byzantine diplomacy and politics for nearly three centuries 


" and deserves attention. As a policy of self-preservation the government 


could not abandon it; ignoring the vast benefits to be gained by “polit- 
ical union” was seemingly not an option. As it turns out, virtually all 
the emperors of the Palaiologan period saw fit to initiate union discus- 
sions with the popes. Even so, the Church was rarely a willing partner 
to this sort of state-sponsored unionism. Whenever possible it preferred 
to oppose it outright, regardless of the emperor's wishes. (The fact that 
the patriarchate was able to resist such diplomacy and even obstruct 
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delicate negotiations is compelling proof of its growing authority.) 
What was needed, the Church maintained, was a full-dress debate 
among equals within the context of a common general council. As the 
numerous Orthodox requests to the papal curia frequently argued, this 
was the only sensible solution for a true settlement.”® 

Undertaking an analysis of these appeals here is not possible. I will 
mention instead only one debate that took place in 1367 at the palace 
of Blachernae, in which the subject was again raised in the presence 
of Paul, a visiting papal legate. It was, to an unusual degree, a power- 
ful presentation and summation of the Orthodox case. The speaker 
in question was no less exceptional. It was not the patriarch or some 
eminent metropolitan (although both were represented in the audi- 
ence), but the monk Joasaph, the former Emperor John Cantacuzenos. 
The exchange was patiently, carefully, edited and published with 
extensive commentary decades ago.” So it is notable that it is rarely 
emphasized in the literature other than in passing. Cantacuzenos’ 
integrity and intelligence, plainly on display, deserve better. Besides, 
his consummate review of the problem is anything but formulaic.*° 

Unlike most of his friends at the court, Cantacuzenos believed that 
the East-West impasse was not a peripheral problem. He firmly 
believed it could not be solved by diplomacy, or by some sort of 
political agreement. What was really needed was a negotiated ecclesi- 
astical settlement. Peace could be achieved only if both parties were 
able to discuss reasonably and openly all that divided them. A fully 
representative assembly could do just that and reveal precisely what 
everyone should believe.*! For that matter, the proposed synod must 
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resemble the ancient general assemblies of the Church in which all the 
churches participated with their accredited representatives. ‘To crown 
it all, an atmosphere of unrestricted esteem and affection was essential. 
Should you come to instruct us in the truth or to judge us, he sternly 
informed the legate, you will not be recognized. Only if you come as 
friends and brothers (without your typical insolence or quarreling), 
seeking the truth, peace, and unity, will you be welcome.” It is worth 
quoting Cantacuzenos’ earlier remarks on this same point: 


Since the beginning of the separation you [westerners] have never sought 
unity in a courteous, fraternal manner. Instead, in your peremptory, 
high-handed way you have habitually ordered us never to challenge or 
contradict what the pope says or will say, since he is Peter’s successor, 
which is to say Christ’s. Everyone must yield and bow down before him 
as if Christ himself is speaking. Know this, your Grace, as long as that 
approach prevails among you, church unity will never be possible.°° 


Cantacuzenos, with exemplary composure, was suggesting that a 
council must not be used as a stage for submission to a pope who 
thought of himself as Christ’s replacement on earth and as answerable 
to no one. This thinly veiled allusion to the forced unity that the 
Latins had attempted to impose under Michael VIII has few equals. 
Similarly, his insistence on total transparency — unity of faith is 
impossible without free debate — was an equally stinging riposte to 
the long-standing papal argument that the faith itself would be called 
‘into question by such discussion. And, indeed; papal representatives 
to Constantinople seldom failed to stress that Roman doctrine could 
never be the object of deliberation or definition, since it had already 
been decided and confirmed by many popes.** Arguably, the former 
emperor was also responding to the other demand, which the Latins 
frequently used with typical dictatorial decisiveness, namely, that the 
Orthodox before any discussion must first confess the error of their 
ways by submission. Only then could requests for substantial military 
help be considered. (Of course, the fact that the Turkish tide was 


increasing daily in momentum made little difference.) 
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Unsurprisingly, the ambassador’s response was reliably predictable. 
Tt was also grotesque, since he chose to repeat the familiar option long 
favored by his superiors in Rome. Why turn to serious theological 
dialogue, or to contentious assemblies — the ambassador asked his 
colleague in debate — when all I need is to convince you? Your power 
over the Church is absolute. You resemble a roasting spit, and every 
time you turn the entire Church turns with you, as kebab spinning 
on its skewer.?° 

Cantacuzenos ignored the crude comparison, but not its implica- 
tions. Your view of imperial power, he quickly added, is misplaced. 
In matters of faith my authority and prestige are conditioned entirely 
by my orthodoxy. No one is able to force his views upon the Church, 
including the emperor. This is not the tradition of our Church — 
faith cannot be forced.*° There are genuine limitations to an emper- 
ot’s hold over the Church. Cantacuzenos’ remarks were not pedantic 
protestations, but a remarkable description of what he thought of 
Byzantine imperial caesaropapism and of his own expansive powers 
over the Church.3” That he also put the papal representative politely 
in his place needs no emphasis. | 

Remarkably enough, the emperor’s sang-froid and self-discipline 
throughout the discussion had its upside. The legate was actually 
persuaded by Cantacuzenos and, in the end, a final date for the coun- 
cil was formally agreed upon by both parties. All the same, the coun- 
cil never met: the papacy’s response was, in fact, total silence.** Still, 
the emperor’s personal perspective on a reunion council, the reasons 
why it should be convoked, where and when, and who was to be 
involved and consulted, to say nothing of his request that its accred- 
ited membership be multinational (a traditional pentarchy of patriar- 
chal sees he insisted would be insufficient),*? proved to be a remark- 
able anticipation of the later Council of Ferrara-Florence, 1439. 
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What also needs to be emphasized as part of this point for reflec- 
tion is that the official Byzantine Church, members of the episcopate, 
theologians, prominent monks and laity, were no less earnest in their 
desire for religious unity and pleaded for such a venue, where they 
believed reasoned debate would resolve all differences. “Unanimity 
according to Christ” — to steal Nicephoros Blemmydes graceful 
phrase — continued to be the goal for essentially traditionalist groups 
and, yes, even for conservative Palamite patriarchs and monastics.*° 
True, the verdict that monks had a corrupting effect on unity nego- 
tiations has long been proclaimed widely from the rooftops and is 
now a commonplace — always a bad sign. They have been carica- 
tured coarsely as a de facto backward band of dismally ignorant 
extremists, deeply anti-Latin in sentiment, with little knowledge of 
theology, and immune to reason. The goal of scholarly strategy, in 
short, has been to pin the blame firmly on Byzantium’s impassioned 
ascetics. At a minimum, this is something of a stretch, if only because 
the portrait, for the most part, is based on the prejudiced evidence of 
their opponents — both Greek and Latin. The pressure of monastic 
opinion surely, arguably, cannot alone account for the broader popu- 
lar opposition to the Latins in general, and the failure of unity nego- 
tiations in particular. As it happens, what the monks were usually 
resisting was the unity schemes of the State. Monastic fanaticism or 
blind intransigence was not their only inspiration. 

To be fair, Latin sympathizers were also enthusiastic lobbyists of 
unity. However, their motives and concerns were radically different 
from the more official Church posture. Plainly put, this minority of 
pro-unionist doves preferred religious capitulation. Best of all, such a 
solution was for them a promise of salvation both for the empire and 
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Hellenism. The discovery by some members in this group that the 
West had become the final bastion of Hellenic wisdom, mirrored 
primarily in the growth of scholastic philosophy, was often the crucial 
factor for their sort of stridently insistent Latinophronia.*! Equivocating 
on doctrine in order to accommodate Hellenism and an ailing 
empire on death’s door was evidently a non-problem. No wonder 
the group’s ongoing tug of war with the hawks — its far more 
staunchly Orthodox opponents — proved so intractable. Their col- 
lision was plainly all about priorities. As the monk Joasaph noisily 
complained, not unfairly, unity could never be achieved by state- 
sponsored unionism, or by compromising the integrity of the Church 
and its teaching. 

In these matters, Demetrios Kydones is an obvious case in point. 
For this aristocrat what mattered most was the West’s intellectual 
superiority. He desperately pined for civilization’s charms. That he 
should not be blamed for being attracted to western philosophy and 
especially Thomism goes without saying. Still, despite his prodigious 
talents, knowledge of church history and theology was not his strong 
point. He once likened the need for the Roman primacy to mastery 
on the battlefield and, with a straight face, seriously suggested that 
the Church (as with any army) required an absolute leader if it 
wished to avoid chaos.*? The collegial nature of the government of 
the universal Church, in which framework Rome’s primacy has its 
proper place, was for this influential adviser to Cantacuzenos clearly 
secondary. In Roman Catholic scholarship Kydones has achieved 
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iconic status and, predictably, figures prominently in the modern 
pantheon of Roman ecumenist “saints”. 


‘TRANSCENDING THE IMPASSE 


If many Byzantines pressed for a common union council as the most 


effective way to bring about a true meeting of the minds, they also 


sought to rise above the problems that had caused the difficulties in 
the first place. Responsible individuals endowed with the competence 
to search for answers were not lacking. Their strategy was authenti- 
cally creative as well as non-confrontational. Cantacuzenos is himself 
a salutary representative of this approach. How else can we possibly 
interpret his decision to encourage translations of Latin authors into 
Greek?“4 But there were others, especially theologians, whose genuine 
desire to transcend the impasse with the Latins needs to be better 
known. I would be remiss if I failed to mention (in a volume edited 
by professors at the University of Cyprus) anyone other than one of 
the defining figures of Byzantine Christianity in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Gregory II of Cyprus, patriarch of Constantinople. 

Arguably, the disruptive role played by the Filzogue throughout 
much of the Middle Ages ranks high on the list of factors contribut- 
ing to Christian disunity. The insertion of that formula into the com- 
‘mon Creed along with its final canonization in 1274 at the Second 
Council of Lyons — as a non-negotiable item of Latin Trinitarian 
theology — unsettled the Byzantines to no end. That crisis was not 
resolved until the death of Michael VIII (1282) and the accession of 
the exceptionally gifted Gregory to the patriarchate a year later.” By 
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then an objective theological evaluation of Lyons was urgent. Besides, 
the deposed patriarch, John XI Beccos, having vigorously defended 
the addition to the Creed at Lyons during the preceding turmoil, 
was pressing for a hearing as well.“ It was left to Gregory to define 
and even reframe the Orthodox teaching — and a good thing, too. 
That he had the intellectual competence and backbone to confront 
both the Latins and his deeply conservative Orthodox critics is clear. 
His election, arguably, was “an inside job”47 carefully choreographed 
for this reason. 

Professor Michel Stavrou recently, persuasively, demonstrated that 
Gregory was inspired directly by Nicephoros Blemmydes’ earlier 
meditations on the procession of the Holy Spirit.“* (For that matter, 
his impact on Gregory Palamas is no less certain.) The patriarch 
clearly did not come to his theology from some uninformed or neutral 
standpoint. Be that as it may, his intellectual stature remains untar- 
nished. (To be sure, the same cannot be said of the disgraced Beccos, 
who was equally influenced by Blemmydes.) His astonishing theo- 
logical maturity and moral stamina, displayed during his short tenure 
as patriarch, is beyond question. He proved to be a battle-tested vet- 
eran as well (not unlike Blemmydes), and was unafraid to defy the 
more insular base of the opposition with its frequent openly polemi- 
cal approach to church unity. Gregory, in fact, remained pointedly 


“t 
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T. KoLpaBa in the present volume. 

46. On Beccos, see now A. RIEBE, Rom in Gemeinschaft mit Konstantinopel. Patriarch 
Johannes XI. Bekkos als Verteidiger der Kirchenunion von Lyon (1274), Wiesbaden 2005; 
and the review of this study by A. PAPADAKIS in: Speculum 83.3 (2008), pp. 739-741. 

47. ANGOLD, Eastern Christianity, p. 61. For a recent nuanced exposition of this topic, 
as viewed by several educated western university theologians, see SCHABEL, “Attitudes 
Towards the Greeks and the History of the Filogue”. 
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Théologiques, vol. 1 (= Sources Chrétiennes 517), ed. M. STAVROU, Paris 2007. 
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(ed.), Gregorio Palamas e oltre: Studi e documenti sulle controversie teologiche del XIV secolo 
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unsympathetic to the conservative orthodoxy of his opponents. For 
his part, their habitual approach to patristic literature as a treasury of 
proof texts was a violation of good sense and rarely resolved the 
debate.”° 

Much of this becomes obvious when one looks at the Council of 
Blachernae (1285), which in part was a detailed discussion of the use 
and abuse of the patristic evidence.?! Gregory himself presided over 
this assembly and was the author of its tomos, the council’s formal 
doctrinal definition.°* What is notable about this text is its striking 
response not only to the Orthodox, but to the Latins as well; the lat- 
ter were especially eager to hear what was said about the relationship 
between the Son and the Spirit. In a broader sense, the text is the key 
doctrinal statement of the century. Although it was criticized, it was 
able to survive scrutiny unscathed. Attempts to modify it were unsuc- 
cessful. The Church, as it happens, never rescinded its endorsement. 
Its permanent place in the history of Tradition is secure.” It is, 
importantly, the only conciliar decision ever issued on the subject by 
the Byzantine Orthodox Church. Given the controversial nature of 
the offending interpolation, that fact is supremely significant. For that 
matter, Gregory’s achievement, with its profound penetration into 
Blemmydes’ thought, disproves the cliché that great theological swings 
in Byzantine history were rare or exceptional. 

At the center of the debate was Gregory’s interpretation of the 


phrase “through the Son” and its usage by the Greek Fathers. He . 


rejected the idea that the expression was a reference to the causation 
of the Spirit — the Latin position. On the contrary, the Spirit has its 
existential origin — its causal derivation — uniquely from the Father, 
the primordial cause of all divinity. It is from this source that the 
Spirit derives its being. Within the Trinitarian framework of Greek 
patristic literature, the Father always remains the source of Godhead, 
the begetting deity of both the Son and the Spirit. That is the Father’s 


50. The situation in the time of Blemmydes was similar, as STAVROU deftly notes; see 
Oeuvres Théologiques, p. 101: “C’est dans ce contexte d’une théologie assez scléros¢e que 
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52. PAPADAKIS, Crisis in Byzantium, pp. 209-229, English translation (Appendix I). 

53. Cf. D. STANILOAE, Theology and the Church, Crestwood, NY 1980, pp. 16-29; 
O. CLEMENT, “Grégoire de Chypre ‘de ’ekporése du Saint Esprit”, in: Istina 3-4 (1972), 
pp. 443-456. ‘ 
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defining characteristic and it is absolutely incommunicable. In simple 
terms, then, “through the Son” cannot be a de facto reference to the 
Spirit’s procession or mode of being. As a justification of the Latin 
Filioque, it fails to pass muster. 

According to Gregory, the phrase could only be a reference to the 
Spirit’s revelation, or “eternal manifestation” by the Son. To be sure, 
the Spirit has its existence from the Father. But then the Spirit ven- 
tures forth on the path towards the Son. Indeed the true “goal” of 
procession from the Father is the Son, upon whom the Spirit eternally 
rests and abides and through whom it is made known. Procession, 
evidently, does not mean that the Spirit sets out “on a way which 
leads nowhere”.54 Two divine and eternal movements are involved 
that must not be confused. Gregory, importantly, also links the 
Spirit’s manifestation through the Son to its “economic” mission in 
history. The divine act of manifestation is in effect the basis for the 
pouring forth of the Spirit through the Son to the created order in 
time. To sum up, the Son in the end is the agent or intermediary 
through whom or by whom the gifts of the Spirit (the deifying char- 
ismata or energies) are not only revealed eternally, but are conveyed 
temporally. °> The eternal and pre-eternal manifestation is the founda- 
tion for the deifying grace received from the Father through the Son 
in the Holy Spirit. 

With one sublime stroke Gregory was able to deflate the Latin 
insistence that the formula was a resounding endorsement. of the 
Filioque by the Greek Fathers. At the same time, however, he was also 
able to address the decisive question that had long concerned the 
Latins, namely, the relationship between the Son and the Spirit, 
which apparently the Filioque safeguards. Although the Son, to repeat, 
has no originating role in the procession of the Spirit proper — in its 
movement towards existence — he does participate in its manifesta- 
tion. It is through the Son that the Spirit from all eternity shines forth 
and is made known. Besides, the Son is the eternal giver of the gifts 


54. STANILOAE, Theology and the Church, p. 99; on the views of John of Damascus, 
see now A. LOUTH, St John Damascene. Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology, 
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55. Cf. the similar views on the formulas “through” and “from” expressed by Mark 
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of the Spirit to the believer. For Gregory the two divine persons are 
clearly neither independent nor unrelated! The direct relationship 
that embraces them also unites them to the Father. Effectively, the 
intratrinitarian communion of persons that Gregory describes with 
such sensitivity indicates that God is eternally active.>° For the patri- 
arch, at any rate, the reproach leveled by the Latin polemic against 
the Byzantines was unfounded. 

In the end, overall, Gregory was suggesting by his reading of 
Blemmydes and the Greek Fathers that Latin Trinitarianism with its 
Filioque could be understood in terms acceptable to the eastern patris- 
tic tradition. The testimonia of the Fathers could even be viewed as 
a bridge connecting the two traditions, without in any way casting 
doubt on the fact that the Spirit’s origin — its personal hypostatic 
existence — is the work of the Father alone. In the main, the patri- 
arch’s insight was a striking clarification of this age-old controversy 
in terms that should have been acceptable to both sides. To portray 
him as inflexibly anti-Latin would be grossly misleading. 

All in all, Gregory’s achievement was a major swing in Byzantine 
theology. His subtle solution to the hermeneutical conundrum, gen- 
erated by the formula “through the Son”, single-handedly shifted the 
problem in the right direction. Scholars who agree that he mounted 
a strong theological defense are in good company: many Byzantines 
also viewed it similarly as a real triumph. For a later generation 
(despite what Pope Gregory X and Michael VIII thought of their 
diplomatic masterstroke), it was Blachernae that was a true ecumeni- 
cal council, not the “robber synod” of Lyons. Gennadios Scholarios, 
among others, was not only convinced of its great importance, but 
honored it with ecumenical status. And, indeed, the modern German 
authority on Lyons has rightly observed that the essentially local 
assembly of 1274 was in no sense ever an ecumenical council, let 
alone a reunion council.*” It is worth adding, finally, that Gregory’s 


56. Cf. the rich suggestive summary by D. BRADSHAW, Aristotle East and West. Meta- 
physics and the Division of Christendom, Cambridge 2004, pp. 219-220: “The life of the 
Trinity is a kind of movement: the Spirit proceeds from the Father to rest upon the Son, 
and in so doing both glorifies the Son, manifesting his energy, and is himself made known 
through the Son. It is also true, of course, that the Son manifests the Father, as is implied 
in calling him “Word’. Thus each person of the Trinity is manifested eternally to the 
others”. 

57. B. ROBERG, Das Zweite Konzil von Lyon (1274), Paderborn 1990, 
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theological scaffolding is also remarkable for its contribution to the 
theological concerns of the fourteenth century and the Palaiologan 
hesychast revival, in particular. Tenets of his thought became pivotal 
to the Palamite synthesis. 


CONCLUSION 


To elaborate further on the points chosen for reflection is unneces- 
sary. To summarize, the Byzantine attempts to transcend the stale- 
mate just outlined, along with the need for a council and reasoned 
debate, were on balance practical and sensible, being rooted firmly in 
church order, canon law, and tradition. If anything, collegiality and 
its complement conciliarity were essential ecclesiological notions, by 
which the historic community of the Church had long been governed. 
By contrast, the monarchical principles of the West were not — 
according to the Byzantines. Doctrinal truth, so the Orthodox invar- 
iably maintained, was proclaimed not by any one particular bishop, 
however distinguished his office or title, but by the entire Church 
represented by its bishops in council.°*' 

And yet, we are often invited to ignore the Byzantine viewpoint. 
In its place we are instead asked to sneer at the confessional bias and 
hostile prejudice of the Byzantines. Sure, many were forced into the 
religious trenches. But polemic merely forms part of the story. Much 
else was decisive than the rhetoric of popular propaganda. Not every 
Byzantine was incurably xenophobic or hostile to all things western. 
Then, too, very few Byzantines could be described as gullible theo- 
logical bumpkins. Failing to notice their obvious commitment to 
theological continuity or the fact that their views were usually legiti- 
mate would be difficult indeed. To disregard their struggle to preserve 
their Orthodox identity, and what they viewed as irreducible truth 
about primacy, say, or the Spirit’s personal hypostatic Ayparxis, would 
be ill-advised. 

Granted, the unsettled atmosphere of the age did not help matters. 
After all, what the Byzantines had to say was expressed during a period 


58. Cf. D. OBOLENSKY, “The Balkans in the Ninth Century: Barrier or Bridge?” in: 
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of western aggression, when the very existence of Orthodox Christen- 
dom as a social and cultural unity was seriously threatened. The dan- 
gers are easily itemized: the offensive installation of a Latin patriarch 
in Constantinople; the fiasco of Lyons and the Fourth Crusade; the 
establishment of a rival parallel Latin hierarchy everywhere (Cyprus 
is the classic example); and the troops of friars sent in “to finish the 
job” of conversion is only a partial list. Although few of these politi- 
cal and psychological challenges — caused mainly by the papacy’s 
imperialistic momentum — favored discussion, the Orthodox per- 
sisted in their requests for dialogue and reconciliation. True, we need 
to tread lightly on this somber litany of reversals. Some historians 
would prefer to view them as secondary. A prominent western medi- 
evalist dutifully exhorted us a few years ago to be more cautious: he 
was convinced Byzantinists find it impossible to treat the subject 
objectively. 

As for the failure of the unionist cause and the rise of the papacy, 
in particular, most of us probably would agree that these issues are 
approachable from a range of angles. I have sought to emphasize what 
is pivotal for all perspectives. In simple terms, the papacy’s self-trans- 
formation into a single juridical center for the Church altered the 
rules by which legitimate primacy until then had been exercised. The 
meaning of primacy was changed into a primacy of power, causing a 
profound polarization in ecclesiology and the rise of an intractable 


schism. According to-the Orthodox; then as well as-now, a genu- 


inely “para-ecclesiastical dogma”®! was raised to an article of faith. 
The impact of this error on Christian unity was a deeper tragedy than 
is commonly realized. In the end it was calamitous and caused irrep- 
arable damage. Arguably, the Byzantine reaction was not only even- 
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handed and impartial, but consistent always. The conviction that the 
papal version of primacy was unanswerable was routinely shown to 
be nothing of the kind. If anything, Christian Byzantium was confi- 
dent that no intellectually respectable support existed for the papacy’s 
more extreme claims. To say it once more, for some historians, it is 
tempting to put much of the argumentative backbone of the Byzan- 
tines aside.% And yet, it was deeply true and faithful to the catholic 
spirit of the Christian East and its living spiritual tradition. 


63. For Roman Catholic historiography, see the valuable detailed study by 
M.-H. BLANCHET, “La question de l’union des églises (13e-15e s.). Historiographie et 
perspectives”, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines 61 (2003), pp. 5-48. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE SECOND COUNCIL 
OF LYON (1274): THEOLOGICAL POLEMIC AND 
THE BOUNDARIES OF ORTHODOXY 


Tia M. KOLBABA 


In 1261, after 57 years of Latin rule, the city of Constantinople was 
once more in the hands of a Greek-speaking emperor who followed 
the teachings and rituals of the Greek Church and restored a Greek 
patriarch to the Great Church. The capital he now ruled was a pale 
shadow of its former self. The Blacherna Palace, favorite residence of 
the Komnenoi, was practically uninhabitable. The churches had been 
stripped of their ornaments and even of their lead roofs by the impov- 
erished Latin emperors. Large areas of the city which had been dev- 
astated by fires in 1203 and 1204 had never been rebuilt.‘ Michael 
VIII Palaiologos and his subjects rejoiced none the less. The Queen 
of Cities was restored to her rightful owners. She would need new 
robes and jewels, but she was saved from slavery to the alien Latins.” 
Nor was it the City’s poverty which would cause the troubles to come. 
Those came from old fissures in Byzantine society, fissures which the 


liturgies of praise in 1261 initially concealed as a ceremonial curtain — 


might hide holes in the walls. Unfortunately, when the rejoicing was 
over the curtains were taken down and returned to the treasury. The 
fissures gaped for all to see. 


One of the widest gaps — though certainly not the only one — 
separated Michael’s attitude toward Latins from the attitude of most 


1. T. MADDEN, “The Fires of the Fourth Crusade, 1203-1204: A Damage Assess- 
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of his subjects. Even before 1204 the people of the capital could be 
roused to massacre Latins, but the sack of Constantinople by the 
crusaders and the 57 years of Latin rule had hardened such hatred of 
the Latins. This does not mean, of course, that all Greeks abhorred 
all Latins all the time. Evidence of inter-marriage, business partner- 
ships, and other interactions abounds. Nevertheless, anti-Latin senti- 
ment seems to have been a continuously smouldering fire in the 
capital, one which could easily be whipped up to a roaring blaze. In 
contrast, the first Palaiologan emperor had no antipathy toward 
Latins in general. Before his usurpation of the throne, he had been 
the commander of a troop of Latin mercenaries, and that troop had 
been instrumental in putting him on the throne. Moreover, his realm’s 
security and prosperity depended in various ways on the goodwill of 
westerners. He was committed to an alliance with the Genoese, whose 
naval support was crucial. He also understood the role of Latin metr- 
chants in supplying the city’s residents with food and less necessary 
goods. As a result, his initial treatment of Latins within the City was 
careful and conciliatory. = 
Michael has occasionally been criticized for this conciliation, for not 
recognizing and attempting to bridge the gap between his subjects and 
himself. He erred, some say, by failing to use his people’s anti-Latin 
sentiment to his own advantage and by actively courting Latin sup- 
port. Such criticism, however, results less from historical understand- 
ing than from a modern tendency to see nationalism as a potent force 
to be harnessed and manipulated. Whatever else he was, Michael was 
no nationalist, but rather an ambitious aristocratic usurper concerned 
to protect himself, his family, and his throne. He did not think that 
the wholehearted support of his Greek subjects would suffice to hold 
the city and he was probably correct. It would take time to repopulate 
the city with Greeks, to strengthen the walls, to perhaps build up some 
naval capability. With just his own Greek people he would have had 
only a small army and no naval support. He needed western mercenary 
soldiers and Italian ships. That his enemies, too, were western did not 
change these facts; in fact his western enemies gave him additional 
reasons to seek church union. The most important claim of Charles 
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of Anjou, the main proponent of a crusade against Michael and his 
people, was that they were schismatics or heretics and thus worthy 
targets of a crusade. Regardless of domestic sentiment, then, Michael 
had many reasons to define himself and his people not as a people 
radically distinct from western Europeans, but rather as a people with 
much in common, as brothers. 

Thus Michael’s attempts to unite his Church with the Church of 
Rome were not policies arrived at by careful philosophical considera- 
tion. He did not ponder his own or his people’s ethnic identity. He 
did not have a modern nationalist demagogue’s idea of the power of 
national rhetoric, nor, indeed, would such rhetoric have made sense 
in his time. Maybe he also failed to understand his people’s profound 
attachment to their religious traditions and profound antipathy 
towards any “Latinization” of their Church, but he needed above all 
a force which could check his western enemies and perhaps help him 
against his Greek ones and he saw the papacy as that force. Unfortu- 
nately for him, his approach to Rome re-opened fissures that had 
appeared already in the Komnenian Church, and he found himself at 
odds with his people and most of his clergy. Opposition to rapproche- 
ment with the Latins was much more popular than the emperor's 
position, which asked the people to forgive and forget the outrages of 
the Fourth Crusade, the decades of Latin rule and Latin interference 
in the Church, and their long-standing resentment of wealthy mer- 
chant communities in the capital. The ensuing struggle, which took 
more than twenty years to resolve, is important to East-West relations 
in innumerable ways. Most interesting for my purposes here, this 
struggle first proposed a new solution to the schism of the Churches 
and then, in reaction to that proposal, produced definitions which 
seemed effectively to end, once and for all, any hope of a theological 
consensus. 

The events are complicated, their sequence often confused in the 
extant sources. For our purposes, however, an outline of Michael 
VIII’s negotiations with the papacy can be brief.* Even before he 


4. For the chronology of events, I have largely accepted the arguments of V. LAURENT 
and J. DARROUZES, Dossier grec de l'Union de Lyon (1273-1277) (Archives de POrient 
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re-conquered the City, Michael VIII tried to contact the pope. His 
first two embassies probably did not arrive in Rome, but the third, 
sent early in 1262, managed to reach Urban IV. The emperonr’s letter 
gently reminded the pope of the importance of Christian charity. 
Why was the pope his enemy? Why was the pope excommunicating 
his western friends? Were they not all Christians?> Urban’s first 
response was not friendly, for he had already tried to help the refugee- 
emperor of Constantinople by preaching a crusade against the Greeks 
and by excommunicating the Genoese for their alliance with Palaiol- 
ogos.° This preaching had had little effect, however, because the west- 
erm powers were busy with their own affairs. The pope himself had 
more pressing problems, for Manfred Hohenstaufen was causing him 
headaches in southern Italy. From the beginning, then, the negotia- 
tions were complicated by the multitude of parties involved: the Byz- 
antine emperor, the Roman pope, the Sicilian Hohenstaufen, the 
Greeks in Epiros and the Peloponnese, the Genoese and Venetian 
merchants and government officials, the exiled Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and others. Each of these parties had its own shifting 
priorities and allegiances. Keeping track of who was on which side at 
which time is a complicated process. 

So it happened that, after his initial calls for a crusade against the 
schismatic Greeks, Urban softened his position. In.a letter dated 18 July 
1263, he praised Michael’s desire for peace and promised an embassy 
to discuss church union.” He did so because he was seeking an ally 
against Manfred. Meanwhile, before the papal chancery had finished 
drafting this letter, another letter from the Byzantine emperor arrived 
in which Michael promised to recognize the pope as a mediator between 
himself and other Latins. Happy with these assurances, Urban formed 
an embassy of four Franciscan friars to go to Constantinople. Before 
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these ambassadors reached their destination yet another embassy from 
Constantinople arrived at the papal court. The delegation was led by 
Bishop Nicholas of Cotrone, a Latin prelate who had mastered the 
Greek language. According to the imperial letter he carried, Nicholas 
had been invited to Michael VIII’s court in 1262. He and the emperor 
had then conversed at great length about the differences which divided 
the Churches, and Nicholas had managed to convince Palaiologos that 
the differences were unimportant. So Michael had written to the pope 
again, sending the letter with Nicholas, to assure Urban that he was 
ready to submit to the pope and reunite the Churches. He asked the 
pope to send a reply soon, by the hand of the same Nicholas, so that 
they could get on with “the infallible work of reuniting the church”. 
Urban did as he was asked, sending a friendly letter and the requested. 
legates.!° Those legates seem to have agreed with the emperor that a 
council should be convened to resolve the issues which separated the 
Churches, but we cannot be certain of that. What is certain is that 
Urban IV died in October 1264 and negotiations between the emperor 
and the pope were halted for the moment. 

Meanwhile, Western European diplomacy had assumed a new 
urgency for Michael. The papacy had solved its problems in southern 
Italy by calling in Charles of Anjou, brother of the king of France, to 
get rid of the Hohenstaufen. Although the last rising of the Hohens- 
taufen would be quashed only in 1269, in 1266 and 1267 it looked 
like Hohenstaufen intervention in Italy was finished. As the pope’s 
champion in both northern and southern Italy Charles posed two 
major threats to Byzantium. First, negotiations with the papacy had 
gone so well in the preceding years in part because the papacy needed 
the Byzantine emperor as an ally against the Hohenstaufen. With 
their own man in southern Italy, the popes no longer needed Byzan- 
tine help there. Second, Charles had made no secret of his desire to 
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attack Byzantium. Well aware of Charles’ ambitions and his danger- 
ous friends, Michael wrote to Pope Clement IV in late 1266 or early 
1267, again proposing a reunion of the Churches, asking the pope to 
restrain Charles, and suggesting that he would be willing to help with 
a crusade against the Muslims. He also apparently suggested that the 
reunion could be accomplished by a church council.!! 

Clement IV’s reply was hardly encouraging. Not confronted by the 
threats which Urban IV had faced, he did not need the goodwill of 
the Byzantine emperor. So if he did not deliberately alienate the 
emperor, he at least presented papal claims to primacy in an uncom- 
promising fashion. He rejected any suggestion of a council, for the 
Roman Church, he maintained, had the right and the duty to decide 
all matters of doctrine. To subject the teachings of that Church to 
discussion in a council was unnecessary, undesirable, and unfitting. 
It would merely call the faith into doubt without accomplishing any- 
thing useful. He also presented a creed which the emperor was. to 
accept —- again without discussion. Among the traditions alien to 
Michael’s Church which the creed included were the double proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit (the Fioque), Purgatory, and seven sacraments 
(including the rite of confirmation, separated from baptism and per- 
formed only by bishops).!? This creed was to become the basis for 
most Latin demands in the future.'? But it was utterly unacceptable 
to the Greeks. It gave no credit to their own traditions, including 
their unswerving conviction that differences between the various epis- 
copates could be solved only by a general council. Michael did not 
respond directly to these papal demands, but rather proposed a joint 
crusade to the Holy Land, promising all the help his empire could 
offer. Pope Clement, still feeling secure behind the power of Charles 
of Anjou, again replied with rather harsh words, accusing the emperor 
of insincerity and threatening a crusade against his lands.!* 


11. This letter is not extant. We know its content only from Pope Clement’s reply. 
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Meanwhile, Charles of Anjou had tied himself, with many strong 
knots, to the Latin emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin. In May 1267, 
Charles, Baldwin, and William of Achaia (another of Michael VIII's 
enemies), with Pope Clement’s approval, signed a treaty at Viterbo 
by which they agreed to unite forces in an attack on Byzantium.’ 
This was a moment of great danger for the empire, but fortunately 
Charles was distracted by another enemy. Conradin of Hohenstaufen, 
the last leader of that great family of papal enemies, entered Italy with 
an army in the fall of 1267. It was not until the fall of 1268 that 
Charles could defeat him. Shortly thereafter, Clement IV died. 

Clement's death was followed by a long interregnum in Rome. 
Freed of both Hohenstaufen threats and papal control, Charles of 
Anjou became more dangerous to the emperor as each day passed. 
Michael’s network of spies told him that Charles continued to prepare 
to attack the empire, not only by building up his own forces, but also 
by forming alliances with Michael’s other enemies.!° With no pope 
on the throne, Michael had to seek other kinds of western help against 
the Angevin. He sent letters and an embassy to Charles’ brother, King 
Louis IX of France.!” Because the letter addressed the subject of 
church union, Louis sent it on to the cardinals. The cardinals warned 
Louis against Greeks bearing gifts and were more unyielding than 
Clement IV before them. Their letter to the emperor included the 
profession of faith from Clement’s letter, as well as demands that the 


-emperor, his clergy, and his people convene a council and profess 


Roman primacy and the other points publicly.'® Such demands could 
not be met, so Michael tried to buy time by approaching King Louis 
again. He sent another embassy to the king, which had to catch up 
with him near Tunis where Louis was on crusade. They managed to 
find the king there and deliver their messages. He promised to help 
promote peace between his brother and the Byzantine emperor, but 
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he was already gravely ill and died soon after. Again Michael’s efforts 
had come to naught.) 

Nevertheless, the events of 1270 and 1271 allowed the Greek 
emperor to regain hope. First, much of Charles’ energy and the bulk 
of his fleet were diverted to North Africa to help Louis’ crusade. On 
the way back from Tunis, many ships were destroyed by a freak storm 
and Charles would need time to. rebuild before he could launch a 
full-scale attack on the Greeks.”° Second, a new pope, Gregory X, was 
elected. A devout man who had spent time in the Holy Land as a 
papal legate, Gregory had a burning desire to launch a successful 
crusade. As he saw it there were two preconditions for such a crusade: 
righteousness within the Western Church and reunion with the Byz- 
antine Church, in order to ensure Byzantine cooperation. Enthroned 
in September 1271, Gregory immediately began to plan a council 
which would make his dreams possible. In March 1272 he announced 
that the council was to be held in the city of Lyon in 1274 and was 
to consider three major issues: church reform within the Western 
Church, the reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches, and the 
launching of a new crusade. 

In the autumn of 1272, Michael VIII’wrote to the pope, re-open- 
ing the issue of church union. Gregory wrote back in October, invit- 
ing the emperor to the Council of Lyon. He enclosed Clement IV’s 
profession of faith, but his instructions to his envoys indicate a more 
moderate position than that of his predecessor. He did not promise 
that he would restrain Charles of Anjou; in fact, in what could only 
be construed as a threat, he warned that the Churches must be reu- 
nited quickly in order to avoid an Angevin attack on the empire.”! 
Still, the conditions for union which he imposed were more reason- 
able than anything the Greeks had previously seen.” Michael’s reply 
promised envoys to the Council of Lyon and asked for papal protec- 
tion of those envoys from the Angevins.”9 
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Meanwhile, Michael had to reconcile his promises to the pope with 
his actions at home. By early 1273, his plans had advanced to the 
point that he had to bring the matter of reunion to his Church. The 
response of his clergy was overwhelmingly — though not entirely 
— negative. This seems to have surprised the emperor. He pointed 
out to them that he was asking no more than Ioannes III Vatatzes 
had asked 20 years before.”4 He extolled to them the virtues of peace 
and the dangers of bloodshed if this union were not effected. He 
emphasized, again and again, that the terms of reunion did not require 
the Greek Church to give up any of its traditional practices. He 
stressed that the papacy wanted only three things: acknowledgement 
of the pope’s primacy among the bishops; recognition of the papacy’s 
role as the final court of appeal in all ecclesiastical matters; and com- 
memoration of the pope in the liturgy. As we have seen, this was not 
strictly true. Clement IV’s letter had demanded far more than that. 
Still, some of the bishops were willing to go along with the emperor's 
plans. They knew that previous emperors had used union as a diplo- 
matic bargaining chip, but negotiations had always come to naught, 
so why worry?”? But others were unwilling to accept even a nominal 
union which preserved Greek traditions if it meant that they must 
commemorate the pope, whom they called a heretic. Were the Latins 
heretics? It was a burning question. Ordered by the patriarch to speak 
his mind, the chartophylax of the Great Church, Ioannes Bekkos — 


perhaps the second most important clergyman in the capital — rose 


in the synod. and denounced the Latins as heretics.2° The emperor 


threw Bekkos in prison.”” The imperial, unionist party then produced 


a detailed statement of their position, usually called the “Imperial 
Tome”, which laid out the arguments in favor of union.?® Unfortu- 
nately, it does not survive, but we can trace its basic arguments from 
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the anti-unionist response.” The tome began with an exhortation to 
peace, which it declared good and beneficial to all people. To be at 
ecclesiastical peace with the Italians will mean to be at secular peace 
with them, meaning an end to wars and bloodshed.*° Besides, Jesus 
and the apostles repeatedly exhort Christians to be at peace with one 
another.2! Moreover, there is no obstacle to this ecclesiastical peace, 
for the Latins have never been anathematized in the canons.** They 
are asking only that we recognize papal primacy, acknowledge the 
right of the papacy to be the final court of appeal in ecclesiastical 
matters, and commemorate the pope in the liturgy. There is no harm 
in any of this, so long as we keep our faith, our creed, and our other 
traditions intact.*3 

The opponents of union then met, with Patriarch Joseph presiding, 
to discuss this imperial proposal. The meeting included not only bish- 
ops, but also monks, and even the emperor's sister Eulogia. They read 
the Tome aloud and each responded as he or she felt inspired. Later, 
Job Jasites, writing in the name of Patriarch Joseph, wrote up an offi- 
cial response, based on these discussions.** The opponents of union 
denied that peace with heretics, brought about because of a military 
threat, could be real peace. God’s peace. is good, but peace which is 
not of God leads to destruction. Peace with the Italians is not of God 
because they are heretics, and we are enjoined in all sacred texts to 
avoid such people.®* As for the concerns about war and bloodshed, 
God will take care of us, so long as we hold firm in the faith*° We 
cannot acknowledge papal primacy and other papal rights without 
falling into sin, either, for the pope is leading people into heresy. We 
can pray for him to return to orthodoxy, but we cannot commemorate 
him as an orthodox patriarch.*” Besides, it is absolutely impossible to 
acknowledge the pope in these ways and still hold to our own faith 
and creed, for “he who commemorates the pope as a bishop, or accords 
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to him the right of appeal, or considers him first among the bishops, 
must also accomplish all Latinism: must celebrate the feasts of the 
Jews, must receive azymes and communicate with them, must observe 
the sabbath, must reduce the fasts to nothing, and — to reach the 
heights of evil — must atheistically blaspheme concerning the Holy 
Spiric”.°8 In June, pressured by Jasites and others, Patriarch Joseph 
took an oath not to accept the union unless the addition to the creed 
were dropped by the Latins. He also called for a council, including the 
eastern patriarchs, to decide the matter.?? The opposition’s position 
was hardening, and the patriarch was now “a prisoner of his own 
words”, sworn to resist the union without wavering.” 

Meanwhile, however, in the imperial prisons a momentous trans- 
formation had taken place. Someone had been supplying Ioannes 
Bekkos, the imprisoned chartophylax, with excerpts from Greek 
patristic texts and other Greek theological treatises which suggested 
that the Latin doctrine regarding the procession of the Holy Spirit 
— the very thing for which Bekkos had condemned them as heretics 
— was not wrong, after all. It seems that St. Cyril had said, speaking 
of the Spirit, “that which has its essence from two, that is, from the 
Father through the Son”.*! St. Maximos and St. Athanasios, too, had 
spoken of the Spirit proceeding “through the Son”. Convinced that 
there was no significant difference between the procession of the 
Spirit “through” the Son and His procession “from” the Son, Bekkos 
also decided that theté was no obstacle to reunion which could not 
be overcome with a little Christian charity. He became an ardent 
proponent of union.® Once he had convinced the emperor of his 
change of heart, he was released from prison (probably around June 
1273) and reassumed his office in the church (probably early in 
1274). 
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Despite Bekkos’ support, many vocal clerics and laymen still refused 
to agree to union. By the autumn of 1273, the emperor was frustrated 
and furious. He needed this rapprochement with the papacy as never 
before. Charles of Anjou was feverishly preparing his attack on the 
empire.“4 The only force able to check him was the papacy, and the 
papacy was insisting that Michael’s clergy ratify the union. Again 
Michael tried to convince the churchmen that they would lose noth- 
ing of their own traditions, while they would gain the rewards of God 
for promoting peace and preventing bloodshed. Again he told them 
that the pope demanded only three things — commemoration, pri- 
macy, and the right of appeal. These things were meaningless, he 
argued, for the pope would never cross the sea to enforce such rights. 
Think of God made man, he urged, and the indignities he suffered 
for us. Can we not humble ourselves and suffer indignity for a good 
cause? The opponents, mostly among the members of the patriarchal 
administration, still held firm, saying that the greater danger was spir- 
itual error, and that the emperor must not lead his people from the 
lesser evil of church division into the greater evil of heresy.” 

Faced with this obstinance (or steadfastness, depending on one’s 
point of view), the emperor acted in the way which came most natu- 
rally to a man of power and violence. He confiscated property from 
the anti-unionists. He accused his opponents of high treason, exiling 
some and imprisoning others. Especially angered by Manuel Holobo- 
los, who had been a proponent of union and then changed his mind, 
the emperor decided to make an example of him. In October 1273, 
he had Holobolos brought to Constantinople in chains. With him 
were nine other men and his niece. There, Pachymeres tells us, the 
emperor organized a “novel triumph”. He had the ten men tied 
together by their necks: Holobolos first, then the others, with Holo- 
bolos’ niece on the end. They were all denounced for magic. The first 
two men were loaded down with sheep guts filled with excrement; 
Holobolos was struck repeatedly with a sheep’s liver. They were led 
around the City in this horrifying procession. The purpose of this 
punishment was to make the rest of the clergy fearful.“ It worked. 
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In an ideal world, perhaps, such violent action would make martyrs 
and influence nobody. But in the real world, it is disheartening to see 
how a little violence can reward its perpetrators. Sometime after the 
October punishments and before 11 January 1274, an imperial chrys- 
obull announced that most of the synod had accepted the pope’s right 
to primacy, jurisdiction, and commemoration, on the condition that 
the Greek Church’s traditions, rituals, and dogmas were left untouched.4” 
The synod produced its own document, confirming this imperial state- 
ment, and adding that any attempt to change their traditions would 
nullify the agreement.* Faced with these deeds, Patriarch Joseph wrote 
a letter to the synod, sometime before 24 December 1273.” He released 
the metropolitans under him, allowing them to follow the emperor. 
For himself, he promised that when envoys returned from negotiating 
with the pope, he would remain on the patriarchal throne only if the 
peace they had negotiated pleased him. If it was not acceptable, he 
would resign. In other words, Joseph does not seem to have believed 
the emperor’s guarantee that Greek traditions would be left untouched, 
but he adopted a policy of waiting to see.>° 

Early in 1274, then, Michael VIII was free to choose his ambas- 
sadors to the Council of Lyon. They were two churchmen (the former 
Patriarch Germanos III [1265-1266] of Constantinople and the 
Metropolitan of Nicaea Theophanes) and three imperial officials (the 
Grand Logothete Georgios Akropolites, the Prokathemenos tou Bes- 


tiariou Nikolaos Panaretos, and the Grand Interpreter Georgios 


Berrhoiotes).>! On 11 January Joseph retired to the monastery of 
Peribleptos to await the outcome.°>* Around the same time, Ioannes 
Bekkos resumed the post of chartophylax and was therefore one of 
the signatories on a synodal letter to the pope, written in February 
1274. This letter assured the pope that the Constantinopolitan 
Church was prepared for union. In February and March, the prepara- 
tions for the ambassadors were completed, including Michael VIII’s 
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profession of faith in a form pleasing to the pope.™ In March, the 
ambassadors departed. The trip was eventful. Panaretos and Berrhoi- 
otes were lost, with the diplomatic gifts, in a storm at sea. The rest 
of the embassy arrived in Lyon on 24 June 1274. Five days later the 
envoys participated in a mass with the Latins, in which the epistle and 
gospel were read and the creed recited, with the Filiogue, in both 
languages. There had been no discussion of the doctrinal and liturgi- 
cal differences between the Churches. Quite simply, the Greeks 
promised to accept the Latin way of seeing and doing things. On 
July 6, in the name of the emperor, Akropolites formally abjured the 
schism.>° ; 
The Byzantine ambassadors returned to Constantinople in th 

autumn of 1274. Around the end of that year, the synod promulgated 
the agreement reached at the council. That agreement included a 
statement regarding the double procession of the Spirit, produced in 
the sixth session of the council, which condemned both those who 
denied the double procession of the Spirit and those who taught that 
double procession wrongly, maintaining that the Spirit proceeds from 
Father and Son as from two principles.** Opposition to the union 
was strong at all levels, including the highest: Patriarch Joseph refused 
to accept the union. His decision was accompanied by a text which, 
like many of the other writings attributed to Joseph, was probably 
written by one of the radical anti-unionists who surrounded the patri- 


arch. Job Jasites is the most likely candidate. The text begins by claim- ~~ 


ing that some people are trying to force Joseph “to adhere to the Latin 
dogma” of double procession. But the author will never agree to the 
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Latin doctrine of double procession, for the Scriptures, the councils, 
and the fathers say otherwise.*” Yet Joseph also did not resign the 
patriarchal throne voluntarily. The emperor had to produce witnesses 
that Joseph had promised to retire if the union was accomplished, so 
that the synod could judge whether he must resign. They decided that 
his promise was binding, and he was deposed on 9 January 1275.°8 
A week later, the union was formally celebrated in Constantinople. 
But in a sign of things to come, it was celebrated in the imperial 
palace, not in the Great Church or any other such public venue.>? 
Imperial letters were sent around the empire, instructing clergy to 
commemorate the pope in their prayers.° On 26 May 1275 Bekkos 
was elected patriarch.°! 

But this was not the end of the matter. “From this moment”, 
Pachymeres writes, “the Church was ill, and men separated themselves 
from one another”. Opponents of the union joined other enemies of 
Michael VIII to produce a level of civil strife which rendered him 
scarcely able to rule. The opponents of union cranked out tract after 
tract, letter after letter, stating their position and calling for all ortho- 
dox people to resist any contact with the horrid Latins or with their 
abominable friends, the unionists.°* Their attempts to carry the debate 
to the common people, whipping up the crowd, aroused Pachymeres’ 
scorn. Not content to discuss these things within the hierarchy and 
among educated men, both sides sought out the common people and 


tried to persuade them, instead of leaving the common man in peace, 


“to work out his salvation without trouble,... knowing nothing more 
than the pickaxe, the mattock, and a life without problems”.© Michael 
VIII tried to stem the tide. He threw some of his opponents in prison 
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and inflicted various corporal punishments upon them. He announced 
that anyone caught with a Jibellus against the union would be exe- 
cuted. But this time he succeeded only in making martyrs. 
Meanwhile, the pope was restive. Popes and cardinals had sus- 
pected, from the beginning, that Michael was pursuing union only in 
order to avoid an attack on the empire. Perhaps he was; we will never 
know for certain whether any of his statements about his own burn- 
ing religious desire to unite Christ’s Church were sincere. Papal 
suspicion sharpened in the first couple of years after Lyon, as it 
became apparent that the Byzantine Church was not submitting to 
Rome. The promises of the Byzantine envoys at Lyon were not worth 
the paper they were written on. The popes demanded repeated con- 
fessions of faith from Michael and his son and co-emperor, Andronikos 
Il. They asked for proof that the Church in Constantinople was com- 
plying with the terms of Lyon. Michael and his patriarch tried their 
best to comply. In response to papal letters of late 1276, in February 
1277 Bekkos arranged a synod, held in the chapel of the Blacherna 
palace. This synod produced a document which condemned the 
opponents of union — “members of the imperial family,... of 
the senate, of the episcopal college, of the ecclesiastical archontes, 
of the clergy, of the monks, and of the laity (...alas! the abuse of 
Satan! even women!)” — subjecting them to excommunication and 
anathema. At the same time, a meeting of important palace officials 
produced a document calling for adherence to the union and civil 
peace.” In March 1277, legates of Pope John XXI arrived in Con- 
stantinople, sent to ensure that the union was real. The papal letters 
which this delegation carried demanded extensive action, including 
the chanting of the Filioque in the creed.®* The emperor did his best 
to satisfy them. At the pope’s request, he and his son Andronikos 
repeated the oaths acknowledging Roman primacy and recited the 
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creed with the Filioque in the Blacherna palace in the presence of the 
papal envoys, Byzantine clergy, and imperial officials. The emperor 
and patriarch also prepared an embassy to go to Rome. This embassy 
carried yet more letters pledging the sincerity and zeal of the emperor 
and the patriarch. 

John XXI died before his legates returned from Constantinople. He 
was followed. by Nicholas III. Nicholas opposed Charles of Anjou’s 
designs and forbade Charles to attack the empire. But at the same 
time he “insisted upon a more rigorous consummation of religious 
union than had any of his predecessors”.’”° Nicholas sent ambassadors 
to Constantinople with detailed instructions. He wanted no more 
waffling. The emperors had taken oaths in 1277, but their clergy had 
not. Now the clergy, too, must acknowledge papal primacy. Not only 
that, but the Greeks must accept the creed with the Filioque, for 
“unity of faith does not allow of diversity in its adherents either in 
the profession, the chanting or any other manifestation of the faith 
and especially in the chanting of the Creed”.’? This went further than 
Gregory X had gone, further than Michael had promised the union 
would go, and further than any of the clergy were willing to accept.” 
Pope Nicholas also wanted. his envoys to travel around the empire, 
collecting signatures on professions of faith which included acknowl- 
edgment of papal primacy. Moreover, the envoys were to arrange for 
the establishment of a permanent cardinal-legate in Constantinople.” 
Michael VIII had-promised his clergy that papal. supremacy would 


never be important, for the pope was too far away. He was again 


‘shown to be wrong. The ambassadors with this mission met the 


emperor in Adrianople in the middle of the spring of 1279.”4 
Meanwhile, tensions had been building between Bekkos and the 

emperor. Bekkos took his patriarchal duties very seriously, especially 

his duty of interceding with the emperor for mercy toward the guilty 
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or reconsideration of the cases of those unjustly accused. Pachymeres 
tells stories of Bekkos’ obstinacy in this task, of his bothering the 
emperor continually with pleas, even of his once refusing the emperor 
communion when the emperor refused a favor he had asked.” So the 
emperor, who admired the patriarch, was also competely fed up with 
him. He tried to solve the problem by setting aside only one day a 
week in which the patriarch could present petitions.”° Then Bekkos 
succumbed. to the temptation to answer the anti-unionist polemical 
works which were circulating in great numbers, although he had pre- 
viously promised to take the high ground, not responding to their 
accusations.’” It was probably a combination of his importunities on 
behalf of others and his adding to the controversy about union by 
responding to the anti-unionists which made the emperor unwilling 
to support him any longer. When slanderers accused Bekkos of for- 
_ nication, sacrilege, and cursing the emperor, the emperor chose to 
believe them.’® Although the accusations were absurd, Bekkos realized 
that the emperor was going to use them as an excuse to remove him 
from office. In March 1279, therefore, he announced that he was 
prepared to resign the patriarchate and retired to a monastery.” 

So when the papal embassy arrived in the East a bit later in the 
spring, Bekkos was not available. There was no patriarch. Michael had 
to beg Bekkos to come out of retirement to help him convince the 
papal envoys that he was trying to implement the union.®° As further 
evidence for the papal envoys that he was sincerely pursuing union, 
Michael had them shown round the prisons, where anti-unionists, 
including some of Michael’s relatives, languished in chains.*’ In August 
or September of 1279, Michael and Andronikos repeated their oaths 
of allegiance to the union for the last time. Bekkos and Michael wrote 
to the pope — also for the last time. Still, no one could get the synod 
to sign a profession of faith in precisely the form the popes demanded. 
What went to the pope was a document which, while skirting the 
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issue of the Filioque, lacked some important signatures and forged 
others.®? 

Pope Nicholas III was far from satisfied and immediately sent off 
another embassy. But he died on 22 August 1280, probably before 
that embassy returned.*? Thanks to competing factions within the 
College of Cardinals, it took a long time to elect his successor. When 
the successor was finally elected, it was bad news for Michael VIII. 
Martin IV (elected 22 February 1281) was “blindly subservient” to 
Charles of Anjou.4 He changed the direction of papal policy, con- 
doning Charles’ plans for a crusade against Byzantium. He may have 
excommunicated the emperor as early as October 1281; he certainly 
excommunicated him in November 1282.® Finally Charles was free 
to launch his “crusade” against Byzantium, but it was too late. Charles’ 
power in Sicily had already been broken by a popular uprising (“The 
Sicilian Vespers”) in March 1282. That uprising was followed by 
Aragonese attempts to take the Kingdom of Sicily from Charles. 
Michael had outlived his great opponent’s strength, but he was not 
to savor his triumph for long. On 11 December 1282 he died on 
campaign in Thrace. 

Michael’s son and successor, Andronikos II, immediately repudi- 
ated the union. In January 1283 Bekkos resigned from the patriar- 
chate and renounced his errors before the Synod.®* He was succeeded, 
first, by Joseph, who had also been his predecessor. After Joseph’s 
death in March, Gregory II of Cyprus was elected patriarch. -Soon 
after his elevation to the patriarchate, Gregory held a synod to finish 
the work of dismantling the union. This synod condemned the lead- 
ing clerics who had agreed to the union. It also accepted a statement 
from the Empress Theodora, Michael’s widow and Andronikos’ 
mother, that she renounced the union and would never seek ecclesi- 
astical commemoration for her late, unlamented husband.®’ The 
union was dead. 
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Or was it? Bekkos and his companions, in exile and disgrace, 
claimed that their recantations of January 1283 had been coerced. All 
of them returned to their unionist positions. Even this obstinacy 
might have presented only a minimal challenge to the majority opin- 
ion had Bekkos been willing to live quietly in exile. He was not. Early 
in 1284, he wrote a letter which circulated widely and in which he 
claimed that his trial in 1283 had been illegitimate. He demanded 
another chance to defend his views.®® Bekkos’ motives are, of course, 
a matter for debate. Catholic scholars tend to emphasize his steadfast- 
ness, his sincere commitment to union, his desire to have his position 
honestly evaluated in an atmosphere cleared of the anti-Latin emotion 
which characterized the synod of 1283.°? Orthodox scholars tend to 
emphasize his pride, his “stiff-necked attitude, and... impetuous and 
opinionated nature”.°° No doubt there was a bit of both — concern 
for the Church’s unity which he thought needlessly compromised and 
desire for personal vindication. In the end, the two could not be 
separated. For more than a decade he had made it his life’s work to 
unite the Churches. If that union succeeded, he was a hero; if it 
failed, he was dismissed to obscurity (at*best) or relegated to the list 
of anathematized heretics (at worst). It is not surprising that he pro- 
voked another hearing for his views. 

That hearing, commonly known as the Synod of Blacherna (1285), 
was notable in a number of ways. First, although anti-unionists were 
clearly in the majority at the synod and almost certainly a vast major- 
ity in the population at large, Bekkos and his fellow unionists had 
their supporters. Patriarch Gregory himself admitted that Bekkos’ 
encyclical letter had won him some support, although it made others 
all the more determined to punish him.?! Second, the synod produced 
an innovative theological statement — something hitherto lacking in 
these debates. Up to this point, the main theological arguments of 
the unionists, based on their reading of the Trinitarian theology of 
the Church fathers, had not been refuted theologically. It may be true, 
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as modern Orthodox theologians claim, that the difference between 
Latin and Greek teaching about the procession of the Holy Spirit has 
roots in the distinction between the eastern Cappadocian fathers’ fun- 
damental conception of the Godhead and the western Augustinian 
tradition.°? But nobody at the time had raised that point yet. Most 
of the opposition texts produced in the 1270s were not refutations as 
much as ad hominem attacks on Bekkos and the other unionists: they 
had become Franks; they were Latinizers; they were craven syco- 
phants. A few more intelligent responses resisted the unionists’ claims 
in the traditional manner: by citing the Fathers. It was a contest to 
see who could gather the most patristic citations and, sometimes, to 
see who could discredit his opponents’ citations.” This was also the 
first response of the Synod of Blacherna.” 

Later, however, the Orthodox, anti-Filioque defense was developed 
into a theological position of great subtlety and complexity by Patri- 
arch Gregory II of Cyprus. The complicated history of his statement 
(known as the Tomus) has been studied in great detail and analyzed 
cogently by Aristeides Papadakis. I see no need to repeat his study 
and defense of this treatise here. I do, however, want to add to 
Papadakis’ analysis some observations which strike the non-Orthodox 
historian. 

Gregory’s sophisticated explanation of why the Filioque was heresy 
was new. It introduced new theological concepts. Papadakis refers to 


these as‘clarifications: the Byzantine Church; “By endorsing Gregory's - 


formula of the eternal manifestation of the Spirit by the Son, supplied 
the doctrine of the procession with that ‘conceptual clarity’ that it had 
hitherto lacked”.°° For Gregory, he writes, “... recognized in the 
Tomus that the patristic evidence cannot be reduced solely to Photius’ 
exclusive formulation ‘from the Father alone’. His solution was to 
resolve the impasse in terms of an eternal manifestation (Expavotg 
ét8toc) of the Spirit through the Son. It was a formulation that was 
both seminal and original”.°° Gregory interpreted certain passages of 
the Fathers as they had not been interpreted before in order to refute 
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Bekkos. For example, Bekkos had pointed out that Cyril of Alexan- 
dria had spoken of the Spirit proceeding substantially from both the 
Father and the Son. Naturally enough, Bekkos took this to mean that 
the Latin assertion that the Spirit proceeded from both the Father and 
the Son agreed with St..Cyril. Gregory, however, re-interpreted the 
passage by distinguishing between the eternal manifestation of the 
Spirit by the Son, on the one hand, and his origin in the Father, on 
the other. In other words, Bekkos explained this patristic statement 
by saying that Cyril meant what he wrote; Gregory maintained that 
Cyril meant quite a lot more than that. The theologian may perhaps, 
after careful study, accept Gregory’s innovation as a legitimate re- 
statement or clarification of the genuine patristic tradition — that is, 
not at all innovative in the way that heresy is innovative. The West 
has Thomas Aquinas; the East Gregory of Cyprus and Gregory Pala- 
mas. An outsider studying the theology of each of these men sees a 
combination of tradition and innovation, and may indeed be more 
struck by the innovation. In this case, I cannot judge Gregory’s posi- 
tion and its faithfulness to tradition in any purely objective way, and 
I find myself suspicious of those who claim such judgment. Papadakis, 
for instance, states categorically that when Bekkos introduces new 
ideas, they are to be rejected, for they are innovations not found in 
the legitimate tradition of the fathers.?” Simultaneously, however, he 
praises Gregory of Cyprus for innovative ideas, claiming that these 
are “the creative development of... patristic meaning in terms of an 
eternal manifestation”.?° I find more faith than objectivity in the 
statement that “Patriarch Gregory’s theology was traditional. This is 
true of his own personal contribution, which, in fact, broke new 
ground”.”? 

Besides, regardless of their legitimacy or Truth in some absolute 
sense, I am more interested in the reasons for these new distinctions 
at this time and their impact in the same period. Here a couple of 
basic points are clear. First, the careful refutation of the theology of 
double procession at this point, including Gregory’s innovative use 
of the patristic tradition, was not produced for purely intellectual 
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reasons. It was not even the result of a need to argue with the Latins; 
for a couple of centuries already the Greeks had considered their argu- 
ments against the Latins sufficient as they were. The synod of 1285 
had to deal with the Fi/zoque in such detail because Greeks — Bekkos 
and the other unionists — had raised the possibility that the Latins 
were right. But if the Latins were right, and substantially in agreement 
with the Byzantines, then a much more fundamental and emotional 
question arose: what separates us from them? Now, this was not a 
tough question for the average person. Latins spoke a different lan- 
guage, ate different things, dressed funny, and in other ways made 
themselves obnoxious. For the people who shouted at George Meto- 
chites and his friends “You have become Franks”, there was not much 
trouble defining Latins as “other”. But for intellectuals, especially 
theologians who took the ideal of Christian unity seriously, the ques- 
tions were tougher. They started out, in the 1270s, with one solid 
foundation: the Latins had added a phrase to the creed, and that 
phrase was clearly heretical. This was Bekkos’ position before he was 
thrown in prison. But when Bekkos changed his mind, and began to 
argue that certain passages in the revered writings of the Church 
fathers spoke of the Spirit proceeding from the Son, the solid founda- 
tion crumbled. Was it the only foundation under the wall which 
separated Greeks from Latins? Of course not. But for some theologi- 
cal minds, reared on the idea that the Filioque was the only essential 


issue, it must have been extremely troubling to think that the Filioque - ~ 


was now no issue at all. On one level, they Anew that the Latins were 
alien, that their religion was wrong; on another level, they were no 
longer sure how to explain or justify their conviction. The Tomus of 
1285 shored up the foundation. It offered a clear explanation of why 
the Filioque was wrong and returned the Latins to their heretical 
status. In this context occurs my greatest disagreement with Papadakis: 
I would emphasize-that much of the reasoning here is after-the-fact. 
It begins with the assumption that the Latins are wrong and then tries 
to explain why and how. Papadakis calls Gregory’s Tomus and other 
events, “... this Byzantine reaction and rejection of Lyons”.! But 
Lyon had already been rejected three years earlier. This is not the 
rejection of Lyon, but rather the justification for the rejection of 
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Lyon. Gregory started from the assumption that the Filzoque was 
wrong and that the patristic passages cited by Bekkos could not pos- 
sibly mean what Bekkos said they did. He proved this point to his 
own satisfaction. 

In doing so, he hardened a distinction that had been soft and closed 
a door to church union which had been open. I am not blaming the 
Orthodox for the schism and its continuation, as if the papacy’s 
demands and western theologians had not been unyielding even when 
some Greeks were more willing to compromise.’®! I am not denying 
the theological skill of Gregory or his fidelity to patristic tradition. 
I am not even saying that it was wrong to close the door. That sort 
of placing of blame, judging of theology, and closing or opening of 
doors is the work of ecumenists, who are doing something quite dif- 
ferent from what I am attempting here. I am simply stating what 
seems to me clear: that in 1273, it was still possible for a Greek 
theologian to read the Greek fathers and interpret their writings in a 
way which indicated that neither Greeks nor Latins were heretical in 
their understanding of the relations of the persons in the Trinity; that 
the Spirit did proceed from both the Father and Son; and that there 
was nothing wrong with the Latins saying so. Once Gregory’s theol- 
ogy, developed deliberately to refute the unionist position, was 
accepted in the Greek Church, it was not possible to ignore it.!°? In 
definitively condemning Bekkos and all of his works, the Tomus 
closed the door through which Bekkos had passed from East to West. 
Indeed, it barred the door, for the ideas which Gregory introduced 
were new, and would be accepted in the West no more than Aquinas’ 
ideas were accepted in the East. 

This is, then, an important step in the history of the Churches, 
especially of the educated hierarchy of the Churches. For while there 
had been strong feeling for a long time about the alien and perhaps 
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heretical character of the Latins, there had still been room for a kind 
of intellectual dialogue. Bekkos is one example of this; Nikephoros 
Blemmydes is another. The enforced union of Lyon closed many 
minds. Still, there was room for theologians to talk, perhaps even for 
Greeks and Latins to see their common beliefs as more essential than 
the insoluble issue of double or single procession. By providing the 
Orthodox with a sophisticated argument claiming to prove conclu- 
sively that the Félzoque was heretical, Gregory eliminated that room. 
If, as Papadakis argues, Gregory established that the difference is 
rooted in fundamental differences between Cappadocians and Augus- 
tinians, there seems to me little hope of dialogue.!™ 

Thus my reading of the significance of the union of Lyon and its 
aftermath can be summed up as follows. Because the debate was 
expressed in religious terms, and because, like most polemical theol- 
ogy, this debate bores most historians, its larger significance has been 
overlooked. At issue was the very definition of orthodoxy. And ortho- 
doxy was central to the identity and self-definition of the people of 
the crumbling empire. The problem was not that one group (the 
unionists) introduced new ideas, which shook up traditional, estab- 
lished definitions. In the course of this debate, both unionists and 
anti-unionists proposed definitions which were, at least in part, not 
traditional. One view, emphasizing the unity of all Christians and a 
traditional alliance with Rome, would have yoked the Byzantine horse 
with the Latin one. The other view, emphasizing the differences 
between Latins and Greeks and the antiquity of the schism, would 
rather have Byzantium fall than be “Latinized”.!°4 These two views 
had co-existed for a long time; perhaps they had been irreconcilable 
for a long time. But it was the events around Lyon which polarized 
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the two views and made that polarization clear to everyone. These 
events led to a re-statement of the Greek theological position which 
made Bekkos’ discovery impossible in later generations. Bekkos hoped 
that he could remain an orthodox Greek and yet accept the Latins. 
His opponents argued — loudly, often — that this was not possible. 
His defeat indicated that his view of the future had lost. From his 
time on, when someone decided that the Latins were correct, he was 
obliged to decide that the Greeks were wrong. The true unionist posi- 
tion of John Bekkos, George Metochites, and others — that they are 
both Orthodox and in accord with the Latins — became untenable. 
In the fourteenth century, those who decided that the Latins were 
right converted to Catholicism. There was no middle road. 











THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA 
UNDER POPE GREGORY Ix 


Yury P. AVVAKUMOV 


In the famous constitution four of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
“on the arrogance of the Greeks against the Latins”, the re-baptism 
of Latins was listed among the Greeks’ scandalous habits that had to 
be punished with excommunication and the deprivation of all eccle- 
siastical offices and benefices.! In the highly tense atmosphere of the 
post-1204 Empire of Constantinople, the re-baptism of Latins 
reflected, without doubt, the highest degree of Byzantine aversion 
toward the “Frankish” intruders. Yet the wave of re-baptisms that the 
Council reports is far from unique in the history of the Byzantine-rite 
Churches. The non-recognition of Latin baptism surfaced repeatedly. 
The occasions are relatively well known, from Patriarch Keroularios’ 
doubts about the validity of Latin baptism in 1054? up to, say, the 
officially decreed re-baptism of Latins in the Moscovite Church under 
Patriarch Filaret Romanov in 1620.° 

In contrast, instances that would point in the opposite direction 


-—-the re-baptism of Greeks by Latins — are rather few and often . . 


disregarded by historians of Byzantine-Latin relations. Some influen- 
tial Roman Catholic scholars of the first half of the twentieth century, 
like Martin Jugie, apparently never allowed themselves to doubt that 
Latins always and unanimously recognized the validity of the Greek 
baptism.‘ Nevertheless, it is precisely these rare cases of re-baptism of 
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Byzantine-rite Christians in the Western Church and their theological 
background that may reveal something very important about the intel- 
lectual framework of the conflict between Greeks and Latins, especially 
if compared — and confronted — with Byzantine attitudes. 

One such case of re-baptism seems to have taken place during Pope 
Gregory IX’s reign, some 16 years after Lateran IV protested against 
the Byzantine re-baptism of Latins. We find a brief passage related to 
this in Albert the Great’s commentary on distinction 3 of the fourth 
book of the Sentences. Here Albert, discussing the baptismal formula, 
recalls that Pope Gregory once ordered the re-baptism in Rome of at 
least three Dominican brothers from Dalmatia, the reason being that 
they had been baptized according to the Byzantine rite, i.e., not with 
the usual Latin formula — Ego te baptizo in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti — but with the deviating (from the Roman standpoint) 
baptismal formula of the Greeks: Baztiletas 6 dotdog tod De08 [6 deiva/ 
sic t6 Svoua tod Lateds xai ro8 Yiod xal tot ‘Ayiov [vebpatoc (Albert 
uses the Latin translation in the subjunctive: Baptizetur servus Christi 
in nomine, etc.).° The papal register confirms that in the years 1231-32 
the Greek baptismal formula became the subject of the pope’s special 
attention, causing serious doubts concerning its validity,° so it seems 
plausible to date the re-baptisms Albert mentions to approximately the 
same time. Let us try to trace the intellectual background of this epi- 
sode and the theological discussions connected with it.’ 

Pope Gregory IX came across the Greek baptismal formula in the 
context of Southern Italy, through an inquiry of Marinus Filangieri, 
archbishop of Bari from 1226 to 1251.° The letter of Marinus is not 
known; Gregory’s answer, recorded in the register, is dated 12 Novem- 
ber 1231: 


To your inquiry we reply briefly that Greeks who someone thinks have 
been baptized using the following verbal formula: “N. is being baptized 


5. ALBERT THE GREAT, In IV Sententiarum, d. 3, E, a. 2, q. 2, arg. 8, in Opera Omnia 
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G. AvVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens. Die lateinische Theologie des Mittel- 
alters in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Ritus der Ostkirche, Berlin 2002, pp. 199-217. 
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in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit”, have 
not been baptized, because they were not baptized according to the 
evangelical form. Therefore we decree that these, as well as those who 
will be baptized from now on, are to be baptized using the following 
formula: “I baptize you in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit”. [...] And because, as you assert, many persons who 
had been baptized in such a way later had themselves promoted to 
minor and major orders, we would like to follow the most secure way 
and, therefore, we decree that these persons should be first baptized 
with the formula which was indicated above, and only after that 
ordained according to the sequence of holy orders.’ 


In the same letter the pope declares that confirmation administered 
according to the Byzantine custom “by a simple priest” is invalid and 
orders (re-)confirmation “by bishops alone”. In addition, he prohibits 
the liturgical use of a “linen cloth signed by a Greek bishop” (the 
antimension of the Byzantine Church) as a “portable altar”. 

How Greeks reacted to the pope’s prohibitions may be understood 
from the correspondence of Georgios Bardanes, the Greek metro- 
politan of Corfu (Kerkyra) ({1240). Bardanes, a significant ecclesias- 
tical and political figure in the Epirote Empire, cultivated relations 
with Greeks in Southern Italy, especially with Nikolaos-Nektarios, 
hegumen of the monastery of San Nicola di Casole near Otranto. 
A series of Bardanes’ letters to Southern Italian addressees from 1231- 
36 are preserved in Latin translation and were edited by Johannes 
Hoeck and Raimund Loenertz.’° Here Bardanes-repeatedly-mentions—— ~~ 
“persecutions” of Byzantine rites in Southern Italy. Thus, in a letter 
to Giovanni Grasso, notary in Otranto, presumably dating to the 
winter of 1230-31, Bardanes describes his own feelings after having 
received the “bad news” about the persecution of Greeks in Otranto: 


9. Les Registres de Grégoire IX, ed. AUVRAY, no. 740 (vol. 1, cols. 460-461); Acta 
Honorii III et Gregoriii IX, ed. by A.L. TAuTu (Pontificia Commissio ad redigendum 
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Ettal 1965, pp. 175-235. These letters were translated into Latin by Federigo Mezio, 
bishop of Termoli, in the early 17th century for Cesare Baronio, who published them 
partly in his Annales ecclesiastici. The Greek original that Mezio used is no longer pre- 
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“My heart burnt, and my womb trembled, and the ardor of the holy 
wrath came forth, for I could not tolerate the coming of such news 
into the world”.!! As becomes clear from the general context of the 
correspondence, Bardanes is speaking here about Latin attacks on the 
Greek rites of baptism and confirmation. He promises his addressee 
that he will compose a special treatise in defense of the Byzantine 
baptism and confirmation later, for he is not able to do it immediately 
because of his current illness. In another letter dated approximately 
the summer of 1231, he expresses his hope that “the danger that 
threatens us due to Roman actions will be mitigated” and that “this 
storm will settle down and this daily distress, affliction and disorder 
will rather pass over to the side of our adversaries”.!* — . 

Soon the pope somewhat modified and mitigated this categorical 
demand for the re-baptism of Greeks. One of the manuscripts pre- 
served in the library of the cathedral of Bari contains the pope’s letter 
to Marinus dated 20 February 1232." In this letter Gregory proposes 
that the Greeks of Apulia and Calabria should send experts to the 
Apostolic See “with necessary books” in order to investigate and dis- 
cuss the matter of the baptismal formula at the Papal Curia. The 
Greeks must be “brought to the uniform observance through reason 
rather than through coercion”. At the same time the pope orders 
Marinus to abstain from re-baptisms in the meantime. However, in 
all future baptisms the archbishop of Bari is obliged to make sure that 
only the formula of the Roman Church is applied, the only one that 
is “free from any doubts or suspicions”. 

A Greek delegation was sent from Calabria to Rome and discussed 
the matter at the Roman Curia (most likely in Rieti or Spoleto; the 
pope’s related letters were all sent from Rieti). One of the experts, 
perhaps the leader of the delegation, was Bardanes’ friend Nikolaos- 
Nektarios, hegumen of San Nicola di Casole. On the Greek side we 
find information about the delegation in Georgios Bardanes. After 
having received the news of the death of Nektarios on 9 February 
1235, Bardanes wrote a eulogy dedicated to the memory of his friend. 
Among other achievements of the hegumen, Bardanes describes with 
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the highest praises the dispute over the baptismal formula at the 
Roman Curia. Nektarios stood “like a high column” before the gath- 
ering of those who tried to trample on the “mystery of our perfection” 
(the usual Byzantine term for baptism and confirmation) and bril- 
liantly defended the “endangered custom” of the Greeks.'4 

At the Roman Curia, however, the Greek defense of the baptismal 
formula was evaluated much more reservedly. On 8 June 1232, the 
pope informs the archbishop of Bari that the Greek experts who came 
to the Papal Curia “did not seem to possess the expertise necessary 
for having a comprehensive discussion with them on the problem of 
the baptismal formula”.!° Gregory hopes to find such experts in 
Romania, i.e., in the Latin Empire of Constantinople. Meanwhile, he 
sends the Calabrian theologians back and reiterates his demand to 
suspend for the time being all sanctions against those “who assert that 
they are baptized”, but to use exclusively the Roman formula in the 
future. However, only five days later, in a letter dated 13 June 1232, 
Gregory decrees the following: 


We have carefully listened to the Greeks whom you sent to us recently 
concerning the baptismal formula. But because waiting for a more com- 
prehensive investigation can delay coming to a decision, we are sending 
them back home and, in tolerance for their rite, we maintain that in 
the meantime they are not to be disturbed over the aforementioned 
matter.! 


The Byzantine baptismal formula that the pope had prohibited seven’ 


months earlier finally gained recognition via this decree, albeit only 
provisionally. The Apostolic See reserved for itself the right to return 
to this question and eventually resolve it in another way if new argu- 
ments or considerations appeared. 

In the Greek literature of the period there are at least two texts that 
discuss the differences of the baptismal formulae of the Roman and 
the Byzantine Churches. The author of one of them is Georgios Bar- 
danes. His text is apparently the apologia for the Greek baptismal 
formula that he promised to compose in his letter to Giovanni Grasso. 
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The apology is — like almost the entire correspondence of Bardanes 
— preserved only in later Latin translation and can be dated to the 
period between 1231 and 1235. The Greek baptismal formula is, 
according to Bardanes, of revered antiquity; in vain do its Latin adver- 
saries try “to spoil the words of truth” and “to pour water into the 
pure vine of orthodoxy”. Thus they have been repeatedly condemned 
by the holy canons. Bardanes does not discuss validity of the baptis- 
mal formula of the Latins, but he is convinced that they exclude 
themselves from the kingdom of heaven, because they “do not enter 
the kingdom through the true rebirth in water and spirit”. Moreover, 
the Latins also hinder others — those who are of true faith — from 
entering freely into the kingdom of heaven. Bardanes stresses that the 
grammatical form of the Latin formula, i.e., the first person singular 
(ego te baptizo...), has no roots in Holy Scripture.!” 

There are a number of other Greek treatises and fragments of the 
period that defend the Byzantine way of administering the sacra- 
ments. Among them the fragment in MS BAV, Vat. gr. 1276, 
ff. 113r-116r, treats confirmation. Of primary interest for our topic 
is the fragment from MS BAV, Vat. gr. 1541, ff. 240v-241v, that was 
edited by Ciro Giannelli.!® This fragment bears the title “On the 
divine baptism” and is in fact not a defense of the Byzantine way of 
administering baptism, but rather an attack on the Latin baptismal 
praxis. The author’s main argument against the Latin baptismal for- 
mula is that it puts too much weight on-the priest who administers 
the sacrament; the action of the divine Logos is therefore neglected. 
The sacrament of baptism is actually accomplished not by the action 
of a minister, but by Christ Himself. This is confirmed by the words 
of John the Baptist: “It is He who will baptize with the Holy Spirit” 
(Jjohn 1:33), and: “He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit” (Mark 
1:8). In contrast, the Greek formula, which stresses the divine opera- 
tion, is in conformity with the words of Apostle Paul: “I no longer 
live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal 2:20). The Latin minister, however, 
by pronouncing the words “I baptize...”, claims the grace of Christ 
for himself. In a similar way he could have said: “I evangelize”, and 
by pronouncing these words put himself above Apostle Paul. As 
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concerns the validity of the Latin baptism, the fragment gives no 


evaluations. 

It is worth noting that this short treatise, which is preserved in a 
Calabrian manuscript, utters not a single word about the pope’s pro- 
hibition of the Greek formula and his demand for the re-baptism of 
Greeks. On palaeographical grounds the manuscript is likely to date 
to the first decades of the thirteenth century.'? It seems that this frag- 
ment was composed before the events of 1231. If so, this text bears 
clear evidence that the conflict concerning the sacrament of baptism 
in Southern Italy had already begun before the pope’s intervention. 
This is confirmed by the very text of the first related letter of Gregory 
IX from 12 November 1231: the pope replies here to a request of the 
archbishop of Bari, who seems to have been looking for a solution to 
a problem that was already pressing. 

The Byzantine polemics against the Latin baptism continued in 
later authors. In particular, Symeon of Thessalonike (t1429)?° and 
Manuel of Corinth (ca. 1460-ca. 1551)! held the opinion that the 
Latin formula ignores the freedom of the will of the person who is 
being baptized.” 

We can better understand the doubts that Gregory IX expressed 
about the Greek formula if we try to look at them against the back- 
ground of related discussions in the early scholastic theological litera- 
ture. Already in the 1170s Latin theologians and canonists discussed 


of the sacrament.”3 This academic question originated in an episode 
that occurred somewhere between 1170 and 1176. The bishop of 
Clermont, Pontius, sent an inquiry to the bishop of Paris, Maurice 
de Sully, and to the famous canonist Etienne of Tournai, who was at 
that time abbot of Saint-Euverte.4 Pontius reported a “very bad custom” 
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(pessima consuetudo) in certain rural areas in his diocese: With no 
priest available, the father of a newborn would baptize the child in 
the name of the Holy Trinity (Baptizatur talis in nomine patris et filii 
et spiritus sancti) without pronouncing the words “I baptize you...”. 
Pontius worried whether these children’s baptism was valid. 

Two persons whose opinions had been sought gave two opposing 
answers to the question. Diawtice de Sully was strictly against the 


validity: 


To your question we shortly answer the following. The form in which 
the baptism has to be administered and received is passed on to us by 
the authority of Holy Scripture and the Holy Fathers. This formula 


reads as follows: “I baptize you in the name of the Father, and the Son,’ 


and the Holy Spirit”. These words possess such vivacity and power that 
nothing in them can be changed or innovated. If these words are not 
pronounced in full by whatever person and in whatever language, we 
believe that there is no baptism. As far as we could understand from 
your report, [...] the words “I baptize you” were not pronounced when 
making immersion, only “In the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit”. Therefore no baptism has taken place, and the boy 
has to be baptized, because he has in no way received the sacrament of 
baptism.” 


Compared with the letter of Maurice de Sully, the opinion of Etienne 
de Tournai is more nuanced; he tries to support his position with 
arguments from Scripture and the Fathers. In addition, he repeatedly 


stresses that he considers it not to be his task to pronounce definitive 


decisions on this matter: he only expresses an “opinion”, not an 
“assertion”. However, contrary to Maurice de Sully, Etienne defini- 
tively speaks in favor of the validity of the baptism that was admin- 
istered without the words “I baptize you”. The abbot of Saint-Euverte 
tries to arrive at a solution to the problem with the help of terminol- 
ogy that was formed in the early scholastic theology of sacraments.?° 
The invocation of the Trinity belongs to the “substance” (de substan- 
tia) of baptism. In contract, the words “I baptize you” are pronounced 
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only “for the solemnity” (ad sollemnitatem) of the rite. The omission 
of the latter words does not make the baptism invalid, as long as the 
substance of the baptismal form is not distorted. At the same time 
Etienne stresses the dignity and the importance of the baptismal for- 
mula in its entirety, including the words “I baptize you”. These words 
were introduced by the Mother Church, so it is necessary to hold 
them in great esteem. The priests who omit these words out of neglect 
or inexperience have to be punished. Nevertheless, persons who were 
baptized with the words “In the name of the Father” etc. only do not 
have to be re-baptized.?” 

It is not clear whether Gregory IX knew this correspondence. How- 
ever, the Liber extra, the collection of decretals promulgated by the 
pope in 1234, contains a text concerning the baptismal formula that 
is indicated as the decretal of Pope Alexander III (1159-81) — that 
is, the very pope in whose pontificate the episode with the bishop of 
Clermont took place. The decretal denies the validity of the baptism 
administered without the words “I baptize you”: 


If somebody immerses the child in water thrice “in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen”, and does not 
say: “I baptize you in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit. Amen”, the child has not been baptized.”* 


This decretal was already known in the first decades of the thirteenth 
century, as we can judge through its incorporation into the second 


‘Compilatio antiqua composed about 1210-12." Although the authen- 


ticity of the text seemed dubious to some medieval authors, such 
influential works like the Summa decretorum of Huguccio (completed 
around 1188-90)?° and the Summa aurea of William of Auxerre 


- (about 1222-29)! supported the solution expressed in the decretal. 


In general, however, the first half of the thirteenth century is marked 
by hesitation and doubt concerning this question. For instance, such 
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authors as Praepositinus of Cremona (about 1206-10)3 and Alexan- 
der of Hales (1220-36)° did not consider the words “Ego te baptizo” 
as part of the substantia sacramenti. Taking all this into consideration, 
Albert’s words about the uncertain stance of Gregory IX in this mat- 
ter (Papa in hoc dubius fuit) become quite understandable. 

Two different ways of interpretation were possible with respect to 
Alexander’s ITI decretal. The first one did not put the Greek formula 
into question, but the other way did. In Artur Michael Landgraf’s 
classical study, these two interpretations are not distinguished. Land- 
graf interprets the Latin controversy exclusively as a dispute about the 
question “Whether the words baptizo te belong to the form of bap- 
tism”.*4 One of the most important arguments in favor of baptizo te 
as an integral part of the baptismal form was the need to name clearly 
the very action of baptizing. Most authors who spoke in favor of the 
decretal of Alexander IIIT understood it exactly in this way. We can 
see this clearly in Huguccio, who stresses that, when the rite is being 
accomplished, it has to be clear that it is exactly baptism that is being 
performed, and not, e.g., a washing. The word baptizo is therefore 
necessary to qualify the symbolic rite as a,sacrament and in so doing 
to bestow sacramental power on it.?> Uriderstood in this sense, the 
Greek and the Latin formulae are in full concordance with each other, 
because the act of baptizing is unmistakably expressed in both. 

While the first way of interpreting Alexander’s decretal accentuated 
the necessity to use the verb “baptize”, the other way insisted on a 
literal, absolute fulfillment of the formula. If one comes to the conclu- 
sion that all grammatical and lexical peculiarities of the formula 
belong to its substance, this consequently leads to a denial of the 
Greek formula’s validity. 

Scholastic authors clearly saw the difference between these interpre- 
tations. Thus, William of Meliton, who wrote about fifteen years after 
the episode of 1231/1232, divides the problem into two questions: 
(1) whether the verb baptizo belongs to the substance of the form; and 
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(2) whether the pronoun ego belongs to the form of baptism. The 
answer to the first question is affirmative, because the expression of 
the intent to baptize is necessary for the accomplishment of the bap- 
tism.°° In contrast, the pronouns ego and ¢#e are not absolutely neces- 
sary, although their usage is commanded by the Church and therefore 
necessary for the minister, i.e., if the minister omits these words, he 
commits a sin, although the baptism remains valid.?” Those who 
declared the Greek baptism invalid in 1231-32 would not have agreed 
with William, because they apparently regarded the literal following 
of the Latin formula to be necessary for the validity of the baptism. 
In the sacramentological treatises of systematic scholastic works of 
the thirteenth century the Greek baptismal formula is discussed as an 
example of one of the deviations from normative sacramental usage. 
The authors who wrote after the episode of 1231-32 usually did not 
rank the words Ego te baptizo among substantial elements of baptism. 
Nevertheless, they were of different opinions as to whether the Greek 
formula is permissible. We have just seen that William of Meliton did 
not consider the pronoun ego absolutely necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of baptism. Still, he had serious objections to the Greek formula, 
because it is not identical to the formula of the Roman Church: 
The Greek formula is not recognized [non recipitur] by the Church [...] 


That is why, as it is said, those who have been baptized with the Greek 
formula practically have to be re-baptized.*® 


ae defenders ue itis Greek fotioula object that ic was insenated: by 


the Holy Fathers at the ancient Church councils. William replies: 


With the argument that the Greek formula was instituted by the Saints, 
I fully agree. However, the things that were instituted by a human deci- 
sion can be also revoked by human decision. The Roman Church, 
which is the Head of all Churches, or rather, the very Church herself 
(immo ipsa Ecclesia), revoked the previous formula by instituting another 
one. That is why the Greek formula cannot be permitted.*° 
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Even some twenty years after the conflict of 1231-32, in his com- 
mentary on the Sentences (1253-56), Thomas Aquinas is well aware 
that there are different opinions concerning this problem: 


Whether the Greeks change something that belongs to the substance of 
the form — and therefore it is necessary to re-baptize them — is not 


decided, and although some people affirm this, others hold it in 
doubt.” 


Thomas himself thinks that the words Ego te baptizo do not belong 
to the substance of baptism. In the Tertia pars of the Summa theolo- 
giae he interprets the decretal of Alexander ITI in a sense that the 
baptismal formula has to name only the very act of baptizing: 


If the very action of baptizing is not expressed — be it in our way or 
in the way the Greeks do it — the sacrament is not valid.*! 


The Greek formula originated, according to Thomas Aquinas, in the 
intention to avoid the danger expressed in I Cor. 1:12, i.e., that the 
effect of the baptism is attributed not to Christ, but to the minister. 
The Greek formula was introduced by the primitive Church in order 
to exclude this danger. Although the Latins use the formula in the 
first person singular, this grammatical form does not belong to the 
substance; it merely helps express more distinctly and clearly the very 
intention of the minister. 

In Richard of Menneville, whose commentary on the fourth book 
of the Sentences dates to ca. 1294-98, all doubts seem to have been 
put to rest. The Greek baptism is undoubtedly valid, because not a 
single substantial element is absent in it: 


The part of the formula “I baptize you” contains something that belongs 
to the essence of the form, i.e., the naming of the act of baptizing and 
the naming of the person who is being baptized. That is why, if any of 
these elements is omitted, the baptism is no longer valid. The naming 
of the minister, however, seems not to belong to the essence of the form 
— as this form was handed down to us by Christ in the institution of 
the sacrament of baptism — because the minister is not the source of 


40. THOMAS Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, d. 3, q. 1, a. 2b ad 1, Opera ut sunt in 
Indici thomistico, ed. by R. Busa, vol. 1, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstadt 1980, p. 432. 

41. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa Theologiae III, q. 66, art. 5 ad 2, ed. Torino 1922, 
vol. 5, p. 32. 
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the validity of the baptism. Greeks, for instance, do not name the per- 
son of the minister; nevertheless they truly baptize.” 


At the same time Richard stresses that the Latin form is “safer” 
(tutior), because it is in use in the Roman Church, and Christ Him- 
self prayed that Her faith would not cease. 

One more argument in favor of the Latin formula is found in John 
Duns Scotus. The Greeks call the person who is being baptized “the 
slave of God”. “The slave of God” is not being baptized, however, 
since the person first becomes “the slave of God” after baptism. There- 
fore the Latin formula is better and more correct.” 

In order to understand better the arguments pro et contra in a con- 
troversy such as this one, it is worthwhile to read attentively the related 
passage from the commentary on the Sentences by Peter of ‘Tarentaise 
(later Innocent V), dating to 1259-64. Let us cite him in full: 


In the verbal form of baptism there are two parts (particulae): one part 
— the invocation of the Holy Trinity — sanctifies the element; the 
other part — the expression of the very act of baptizing — determines 
the intention. The first part originates in divine institution, and it is 
the same in all Churches and at all times. The second one has ecclesi- 
astical tradition as its source, and it is not absolutely identical in all 
Churches and at all times. There are two aspects in this second part of 
the form: first, the naming of the act itself and of the person for whom 
this act is intended. This aspect is again common in all [Churches], 
because it seems to reflect the original tradition that is rooted in the 


“apostolic baptismal usage. The second aspect is ‘the particular way in~ 


which the act of baptizing is expressed. This second aspect is different 
among Greeks and Latins. However, baptism is one, and those who 
have been baptized with the Greek form are not being [re-]baptized in 
the Latin ‘Church. Thus, it is necessary to conclude that that which 
belongs to the substance of the form is one [in all Churches and at all 
times], and that which is not one does not belong to the substance of 


42, RICHARD OF MENNEVILLE (MEDIAVILLA), Super IV Sententiarum, d. 3, a. 2, q. 2 
ad 1, ed. Brescia 1591, vol. 4, p. 37: “In illa autem parte formae quae est Ego baptizo te, 
sunt aliqua pertinentia ad essentiam formae, scilicet expressio actus baptizandi, et personae 
baptizatae, eo quod ad illam terminatur baptizandi actus. Unde si aliquod praedictorum 
subtrahatur, non remanet virtus baptismi. Expressio autem ministri non videtur esse de 
essentia formae quam Christus tradidit in baptismi institutione, quia a ministro baptismus 
non habet virtutem. Unde Graeci personam ministri non exprimunt, et tamen vere bap- 
tizant”. 

43. JOHN Duns Scotus, Reportata parisiensia IV, d. 3, q. 2; parallel in: J” IV kbrum 
Sententiarum, ed. by L. WADDING/L. Vivés, vol. 16, Paris 1894, p. 288. 
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the form. That is why the part that sanctifies the element belongs to 
the substance. The second part in its aspect, which pertains to the 
expression of the act, also belongs to the substance. As far as the par- 
ticular way of expression is concerned — and this differs [in different 
Churches] — it does not belong to the substance, but is being per- 
formed according to the institution of a [particular local] Church. The 
Church institution can oblige the minister, but this cannot change the 
sacrament substantially. A particular way of expression is necessary for 
the minister’s performance, but not obligatory for the validity of the 
sacrament.“ 


Two things deserve attention in this text. First, according to Peter the 
practicing of the same rite in different Churches points to the fact 
that this rite is rooted in apostolic tradition. Those ritual forms that 
are identical in contemporary practice can claim apostolic origin for 
themselves. Second, Peter of Tarantaise formulates this principle: 

“That which is not identical [in different local Churches] does not 
belong to the substance of the form”. Peter reverses the argument of 
a Maurice de Sully or of Gregory IX in his “hard” stance, who decided 
upon the validity of a sacrament by analyzing the sacramental sign 
and distinguishing between its “substance” and its “accidents”. If they 
proffered a verdict on the Greek baptism they did so by arguing from 
the correctness/incorrectness of the sacramental form to Church 
membership. Peter proceeds in a reverse direction, arguing from the 
ecclesial reality to the sacrament: If we recognize this particular eccle- 
‘sial body as the true Church, we are necessarily and theologically ~ 


44, PETER OF TARENTAISE, Jn IV Sententiarum, d. 3, q. 2, a. 1, ed. Toulouse 1651, 
vol, 4, pp. 32-33: “...in forma verborum baptismi duae particulae continentur: una per- 
tinens ad sanctificationem elementi, scilicet invocatio Trinitatis: et altera pertinens ad 
determinationem intentionis, scilicet expressio actus baptizandi. Prima habetur ex institu- 
tione divina, et est eadem apud omnes Ecclesias, et secundum omne tempus: secunda 
habetur ex traditione ecclesiastica, nec est omnino eadem apud omnes Ecclesias, nec secun- 
dum omne tempus, nam circa illam duo concurrunt: unum expressio ipsius actus, et 
personae in quam transit actus, et hoc iterum commune est apud omnes, unde videtur 
descendisse a prima traditione et consuetudine baptizandi Apostolica: alterum modus 
exprimendi; hic diversus est apud Graecos et Latinos. Cum ergo baptisma sit unum, nec 
baptizarentur in Ecclesia Latinorum baptizati secundum formam Graecorum, oportet 
quod illud quod est de substantia formae sit unum, et quod non est unum, non est de 
substantia formae: unde pars illa formae quae pertinet ad sanctificationem elementi, de 
substantia est: altera vero pars quantum ad expressionem actus, iterum de substantia est; 
quantum vero ad modum expressionis qui varius est, non est de ‘substantia, sed accidit ex 
statuto Ecclesiae. Quia tamen statutum Ecclesiae potest obligare ministrum, sed non potest 
mutare substantialiter sacramentum, ideo etiam ille modus de necessitate facientis est, sed 
non rei factae”. 
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compelled to recognize the validity of its sacraments, never mind how 
different their sacramental ritual might seem from our own. That 
which is different in different Churches cannot belong to the substan- 
tia sacramenti. With this important contribution to the controversy 
on the baptismal formula, Latin theology comes away from the “ritu- 
alistic” standpoint of the prohibition of 1231 and reaches a broader 
ecclesiological vision, which places the recognition of a body of Chris- 
tians as a Church before differences in “pure ritual”. 

The baptismal formula of the Eastern Church received doctrinally 
binding recognition at the Council of Florence in 1439. The decree 
on the union with the Armenians confirms that the fathers of the 
Council 


...do not deny that the true baptism is being accomplished by the 
words “Let this slave of Christ be baptized in the name of the Father 
etc.” The principal cause from which the baptism receives its efficacy is 
the Holy Trinity, and the minister is its instrumental cause. The min- 
ister performs the sacrament externally, and if the act that is being 
performed by the minister is expressed by the invocation of the Holy 
Trinity, the sacrament is valid.” 


On hardly any other point did the problem of the borders of the 
Church community and the opposition between “us” and “them” 
manifest itself with such intensity as in the problem of the recognition 
or non-recognition of baptism. The controversy over the baptismal 
formula is a perfect example of this. The history of the controversy 
allows at least two significant insights into the intellectual history of 
the relations between Greeks and Latins after 1204. First, it shows 
that tolerance .in the ritual sphere was not a given from either side. 
The validity of sacraments of the partner Church was here and there 
put into question by Latins as well as by Byzantines — contrary to 
the widespread traditional estimation in historical literature. Second, 
it demonstrates that there was a significant difference between Byz- 
antine and Latin attitudes. The Byzantines were inclined to argue 
from “ritual correctness” to the sacraments’ validity and Church 
membership. If the rite is not correct (e.g., azymes in the Eucharist, 
single immersion or formula in the first person singular in baptism), 
the sacrament is distorted, and those who practice it are no longer full 


45. Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, ed. ALBERIGO, pp. 542-543. 
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members of the true Church of Christ. That is why cases of re-bap- 
tism were historically more frequent on the Byzantine side. In some 
cases Latins were tempted to follow the same logic: the initial prohi- 
bition of the Greek baptismal formula by Gregory IX is a good exam- 
ple. However, these cases were rather rare and short-lived, as later 
decisions of Gregory himself show. In general, Latin theology was led 
primarily by ecclesiological insights and therefore was more inclined 
to tolerate “deviating” rituals if the unity of the Church was preserved 
— naturally, in Roman sense. Peter of Tarentaise’s discussion of the 
Greek baptismal formula is in this sense especially revealing. Such a 
stance did not prevent Latins from making sharp judgments against. 
the Greeks, but these judgments were motivated by other factors and 
used other, primarily ecclesiological, methods of argumentation. 

In conclusion it is worthwhile mentioning that the controversy over 
the baptismal formula had significant implications at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century for Ruthenians living in the Kingdom of 
Poland and Grand Duchy of Lithuania, who were at that time repeat- 
edly re-baptized sub conditione because of the Byzantine formula. The 
re-baptism cases were so numerous that Pope Alexander VI in 1501 
felt himself obliged to issue a bull prohibiting re-baptisms and con- 
firming the recognition of the Greek formula promulgated by the 
Council of Florence.“ The controversy over the re-baptism of Ruthe- 
nians lasted throughout the sixteenth century and produced interest- 
ing examples of argumentation “pro” and “contra”.*” Rooted in medi- 
eval discussions between Greeks and Latins after 1204, the Ruthenian 
controversy is, however, a different story, which pertains rather to the 
Early Modern history of Slavic regions. 


46. ALEXANDER VI, Bulla ‘Altitudo divini concilit of 23 August 1501, in: Documenta 
Pontificum Romanorum historiam Ucrainae illustrantia (1073-1953), ed. by A. WELYKY], 
vol. 1: 1075-1700, Roma 1953, pp. 186-188. 

47. On this history, see A.M. AMMANN, “Zur Geschichte der Geltung der Florentiner 
Konzilsentscheidungen in Polen-Litauen. Der Streit tiber die Giiltigkeit der Griechen- 
taufe”, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 8 (1942) I-Il, pp. 299-316; J. SAWICKI. “Die 
“Rebaptizatio Ruthenorum” im Lichte der polnischen Synodalgesetzgebung im XV. und 
XVI. Jh.”, in: Geschichte der Ost- und Westkirche in ihren wechselseitigen Beziehungen. Acta 
Congressus historiae Slavicae Salisburgensis in memoriam SS. Cyrilli et Methodii anno 1963 
celebrati, Wiesbaden 1967, pp. 142-146; E. PRZEKoP. “Die “Rebaptizatio Ruthenorum” 
auf dem Gebiet Polens vor der Union von Brest (1956)”, in: Ostkirchliche Studien 29 
(1980), pp. 273-282; IJ. Maxstmova, “Narodnaja religioznost‘ rutenov v pol’skoj istori- 
ografii XV — pervoj poloviny XVI v.”, in: Religioznyj faktor i problemy nacional’noj iden- 
ticnosti v Rosii i Evrope novogo i novejsego vremeni, Moskva 2008, pp. 222-235. 
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THE QUARREL OVER UNLEAVENED BREAD IN WESTERN 
THEOLOGY, 1234-1439 


Chris SCHABEL* 


In the spring of 1231 in Nicosia, a short walk from where the confer- 
ence on which this volume is based was held, twelve Greek monks 
were publicly and rather brutally executed by the secular authorities 
of the Frankish Kingdom of Cyprus, most likely on the instructions 
of Jean d’Jbelin, regent for his young nephew, King Henry I Lusig- 
nan. They were acting according to the suggestion of a Dominican 
“Inquisitor” named Master Andrew. Three or four years earlier, in the 
company of an associate named William, Andrew had left Nicosia to 
make a visitation of the Greek monastery of Kantara in the Karpass 
Peninsula in the northeast of the island. There Andrew engaged the 
monks in a friendly theological discussion, but when he was unhappy 
about one of their responses, he ordered the monks to appear before 
the Latin Archbishop Eustorge of Nicosia. The monks remained 
obstinate in their stance, so the archbishop tossed thirteen of them 
into prison and subjected them to torture and hardship for three 
years, with one of them dying as a result. With the exhortations of 
Patriarch Germanos II, who was residing in exile in Nicaea and is 
known to have urged others to struggle “to the.death” over the issue, 
the monks refused to change their opinion. Finally, Pope Gregory IX 
told Archbishop Eustorge to treat the monks as heretics, and while 
the archbishop was himself in exile in Acre, Friar Andrew began the 
procedure that led to the monks’ martyrdom.’ 


* J thank the City Pride Reading Group for their comments on this paper. 

1. For the latest editions of the main sources for the event, see IT. PAPADOPOULLOS, 
“Mapripiov Kurta”, in: Téuog évaprnotinds ext rf SOernoid: tod meguodinod “Andatohos 
BagvéBac’ (1918-1968), Nicosia 1975, pp. 307-338, text on pp: 320-337; The Cartulary 
of the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom of Nicosia, ed. N. COUREAS, and C. SCHABEL, Nicosia 
1997, no. 69; A.D. BETHAMMER and C, SCHABEL, “Two Small Texts on the Wider Con- 
text of the Martyrdom of the Thirteen Monks of Kantara in Cyprus, 1231”, in: 
E. Motos Guirao and M. MorFAKIDIs (eds.), Polyptychon. Homenaje a Ioannis Hassiotis, 


- Granada 2008, pp. 69-81. For Germanos’ exhortations to struggle to the death, see 


the letter edited in A. DONDAINE, “‘Contra Graecos’. Premiers écrits polémiques des 
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The issue concerned the type of bread suitable for the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. In the later Middle Ages, in the eyes of Westerners, 
there were four main points that divided the Church of the Greeks 
from Rome: the proper position of the pope, the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, the postmortem fate of sinful souls ultimately destined 
to Paradise, and the communal bread of the sacrifice of the altar. 
Three of these points were already contentious in the eleventh cen- 
tury, but the existence of Purgatory only joined the three “classic” 
issues in the mid-thirteenth century, notably in the anonymous 
Dominican treatise Contra Graecos of 1252 and in the 1254 letter 
of Pope Innocent IV to his legate on Cyprus Cardinal Eudes of. 
Chateauroux, himself a prominent theologian from the University of 
Paris;? it never drew the same attention from Latin theologians as did 
the others. Papal primacy — or rather monarchy — eventually became 
the main focus of debate, but it is not always clear that the Latins 
viewed “Greek disobedience” as a theological issue at all. Thus in 
1234 the Franciscan and Dominican friars whom Pope Gregory sent 
to Nicaea and Nymphaeum to talk with Patriarch Germanos and his 
subordinates — as a direct result of the Cyprus executions of 12319 
— wanted to discuss the Filoque and leavened and unleavened bread.4 
For a long time after the events of 1054, the Eucharist issue was actu- 
ally the most prominent for the Greeks, whose lists of Latin errors 
could reach three figures,> and even though the Filioque eventually 


dominicains d’Orient”, in: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 21 (1951), pp. 320-446, at 
pp. 428-430. With Alexander Beihammer and Martin Hinterberger, I am working on a 
book on the episode within its general context. 

2. Contra Graecos, in PG, vol. CXL, cols. 487-574; Innocent’s letter of 6 March 1254: 
Bullarium Cyprium I. Papal Letters Concerning Cyprus 1195-1261, ed. C. SCHABEL, Nico- 
sia 2010, no. e-84; see also J. LE GorF, The Birth of Purgatory, trans. A. GOLDHAMMER, 
Chicago 1984, pp. 283-284. 

3. This is clear from the correspondance between Germanos II and Gregory IX, Acta 
Honorii papae III (1216-1227) et Gregorit papae IX (1227-1241), ed. A.L. TAUTU, Vatican 
City 1950, nos. 179-179a, and the texts that put the event in the wider perspective, 
BEIHAMMER-SCHABEL, “Two Small Texts” (above n. 1). 

4. For a Latin record of the proceedings, see G. GOLUBOVICH, “Disputatio Latinorum 
et Graecorum seu Relatio Apocrisariorum Gregorii IX de gestis Nicaeae in Bithynia et Nym- 
phaeae in Lydia, 1234”, in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 12 (1919), pp. 418-470. 

5. On Byzantine views of Latin errors in general, see T.M. KOLBABA, “Byzantine 
Perceptions of Latin Religious ‘Errors’: Themes and Changes from 850 to 1350”, in: 
A.E. LAIOU and R.P. MOTTAHEDEH (eds.), The Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium 
and the Muslim World, Washington, DC, 2001, pp. 117-143, and also EADEM, The 
Byzantine Lists. Errors of the Latins, Urbana-Chicago 2000. 
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became the main point of theological dispute, the Latins never exe- 
cuted any Greeks for denying that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. 

Despite the issue’s obvious historical significance in the Middle 
Ages, however, which was certainly recognized in the Early Modern 
period,® most modern scholars have paid little attention to the details 
of the medieval dispute. In recent decades a few studies have been 
devoted to the Byzantine theological position, focusing on 1054, and 
to the problem’s continuing prominence in Greek theology after- 
wards. There is certainly a lot of room for elaboration, but at least 
there is a solid foundation. For the Latins, in contrast, scholars have 
only begun analyzing the debate down to the Fourth Crusade, while 
for the later period we have almost nothing.’ As a result, even leading 
Byzantinists and medievalists are confused about what exactly the 
Latin position — or positions — was. Ironically, the Byzantinists 
probably have a clearer idea, but this is based on a small amount of 
source material and in any case they are less interested in investigating 
Western opinions per se. | 


6. See the list of texts in G. AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens. Die 
lateinische Theologie des Mittelalters in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Ritus der Ostkirche, 
Berlin 2002, p. 31 and nn. 7-8. Examples are L. WADDING’s commentary in the edition 
of JOHN Duns Scotus, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum (Opera Omnia VIII), Lyons 
1639, reprint Hildesheim 1968, pp. 678a-681b, 682a-684a, and J. MABILLON’s extensive 
and learned Dissertatio de pane eucharistico, azymo, ac fermentato of 1673, published in. 
PL, vol. CXLIII, cols. 1225-1278. 

7. The most important study is now AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens, 
section A, “Der Azymenstreit” (above n. 6), pp. 29-159, and also section E, “Die Reflex- 
ion der Lateiner”, passim; IDEM, “Der Azymenstreit Konflikte und Polemiken um eine 
Frage des Ritus”, in: P. BRUNS and G. GRESSER (eds.), Vom Schisma zu den Kreuzziigen: 
1054-1204, Paderborn 2005, pp. 9-26. For the Greek perspective on the theological issue 
in 1054, see also J.H. ERICKSON, “Leavened and Unleavened: Some Theological Implica- 
tions of the Schism of 1054”, in: St Viadimir’s Theological Quarterly 14 (1970), pp. 155- 
176, and M.H. SMITH III, And Taking Break... Cerularius and the Azyme Controversy of 
1054, Paris 1978. Their opinions are in stark contrast to that of J. MEYENDOREF, Byzan- 
tine Theology. Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, New York 1974, who writes of the 
Greeks’ reasoning: “The weakness of these arguments requires no demonstration”. For the 
Schism, see recently A. BAYER, Spaltung der Christenheit. Das sogenannte Morgenlindische 
Schisma von 1054, Cologne 2002, T. Koxpasa, “The Legacy of Humbert and Cerularius: 


_ The Tradition of the ‘Schism of 1054’ in Byzantine Texts and Manuscripts of the Twelfth 


and Thirteenth Centuries”, in: C. DENDRINOS et al. (eds.), Porphyrogenita. Essays on the 
History and Literature of Byzantium and the Latin East in Honour of Julian Chrysostomides, 
Aldershot 2003, pp. 47-61, and E. Curysos, “1054: Schism?”, in: Cristianita d’Occidente 
e cristianita d’Oriente, vol. 1, Spoleto 2004, pp. 547-567. The article of R. MAYNE, “East 
and West in 1054”, in: The Cambridge Historical Journal 11.2 (1954), pp. 133-148, can 
still be read with profit. 
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I have been gathering published and unpublished material from the 
Latin side, including polemical works, papal letters, consiliar decrees, 
biblical commentaries, calendrical treatises, canon law material, and 
hagiographical texts.8 While substantial, these genres are still limited 
compared to the potential material in university theological writings. 
In the present study, therefore, I will concentrate mostly on Western 
university materials from the theology faculties in the period between 
the Council of Nicaea-Nymphaeum and the Council of Florence. 
Two preliminary observations: first, bachelors and masters of theology 
in the West simply did not care much about disagreements with the 
Greeks. For example, of more than six thousand quodlibetal questions 
in theology dated from the 1230s to the 1330s, in which audience 
members could ask the disputants virtually any question they wanted, 
I have found only two that deal with the material of the Eucharist, 
neither of them concerning leavened and unleavened bread.’ Univer- 
sity scholastics did not even spend much effort on the Filioque issue; 
although perhaps nine out of ten theologians devoted several pages to 
“the Greek question” in their comprehensive theological works, this 
is still at most only about 1% of the material, often much less. Even 
fewer theologians dealt with Eucharistic bread — maybe four out of 
five — and often for less than a page. Nevertheless, Peter Lombard 
treated the Sacrament of the Eucharist in distinctions 8-13 of book 
IV of the Sentences, which, along with the Bible, was the textbook for 
Western theology inthe period in question. Thus, since we have 
perhaps a thousand commentaries from this era on the four books of 
Lombard’s Sentences, a number approaching two hundred on book 
IV to which we can attach names, the potential source material is 


8. Some of these genres will be employed below, but according to J. BRUNDAGE, “The 
Decretalists and the Greek Church of South Italy”, in: La Chiesa Greca in Italia dall’VIII 
al XVI secolo, Atti del Convegno Storico Interecclesiale, Bari, 30 aprile- 4 maggio 1969, Padua 
1973, pp. 1075-1081, at p. 1081, canon lawyers did not concern themselves with the 
issue of unleavened bread. A letter of Pope Honorius III to the bishop of Brescia in 
northern Italy, deposing a priest for among other things celebrating with unleavened 
bread, made its way into the Decretalia Gregorii IX, lib. II, tit. XLI, De celebratione mis- 
sae, c. 14: Corpus Iuris Canonici, vol. 2, ed. A. FRIEDBERG, Leipzig 1881, col. 643, but 
this applied to Latins. 

9. See the lists in P. GLORIEUX, La littérature quodlibétique de 1260 a 1320, 2 vols., 
Kain 1925 and Paris 1935, with updates and the state of the research in C. SCHABEL (ed.), 
Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages, 2 vols., Leiden-Boston 2006-07. 
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rather abundant.'° The vast majority of these texts are unpublished, 
however, so I have restricted myself to an inspection of about fifty of 
the most important commentaries on book IV, often in manuscript, 
more than forty of which contain pertinent discussion, usually in 
distinction 11 or 12." 

The second preliminary observation is that these texts were meant 
for internal consumption and where they exist they are in their natu- 
ral doctrinal context, discussions of the Eucharist amidst general mate- 
rial on the sacraments, and the same goes for the Filioque treatments 
in distinction 11 of book I, embedded in the section on the Holy 
Spirit within the extensive coverage of trinitarian theology. In a polem- 
ical work the author chooses his topic, has an agenda, and writes to 
defeat the other side or to help his own kind in debate. In addition, 
polemical works were usually not written by the leading intellectuals 
of Western Christendom, although Thomas Aquinas is an exception. 
Hagiographical texts and papal letters present their own problems, of 
course, and consiliar decrees are too brief. So if one wants to know 


10. For Peter Lombard and the Sentences, see M.L. COLIsH, Peter Lombard, 2. vols., 
Leiden 1994, and Ph.W. ROSEMANN, Peter Lombard, Oxford 2004. For Sentences com- 
mentaries, see G.R. EVANS (ed.), Mediaeval Commentaries on the ‘Sentences’ of Peter 
Lombard, vol. 1, Leiden 2002, and vol. II, ed. P-W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2009. 

11. In the notes that follow, to save space I will only cite the Latin for texts that have 
never been printed. In addition to anonymous works I have inspected the commentaries 


on book IV of the Sentences by the Franciscans Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, William” ~_ 


de la Mare, Matthew of Aquasparta, Richard of Menneville, William of Ware, John Duns 
Scotus, John of Bassol, Hugh of Novocastro, Peter Auriol, Landulph Caracciolo, William 
of Ockham, Francis of Marchia, Francis of Meyronnes, Walter Chatton, Gerard Odonis, 
William Rubio, John Rodington, Adam Wodeham, Peter of Aquila, and Peter of Candia; 
the Dominicans Hugh of St Cher, Hannibaldus of Hannibaldi, William of Peter Godinus, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Peter of Tarentaise, Hervaeus Natalis, Durand of 
St Pourgain, and Peter of Palude; the Augustinians Henry Friemar, Thomas of Strasbourg, 
and John Hiltalinger of Basel; the Carmelites John Baconthorpe, Paul of Perugia, Michael 
Aiguani, and Arnold of Seehusen; the Cistercians Humbert of Prouilly and John of Mire- 
court; the Benedictine Richard of Bromwich; and the seculars Richard Fitzralph, Pierre 
d’Ailly, Conrad of Soltau, Nicholas of Dinkelsbuhl, Peter Reicher de Pirckenwart, and 
Thomas Ebendorfer of Hasselbach. Via P.J.J.M. BAKKER, La raison et le miracle: les 
doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250-c. 1400), Nijmegen 1999, I had access to several other 
commentaries from the later fourteenth century. For a few other authors cited below, 
I used other pertinent theological texts. For lists of other types of texts, mostly down to 
about the time of the Second Council of Lyons, see AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des 
Unionsgedankens (above n. 6), pp. 91-103 (43 Greek writings) and pp. 118-124 (49 Latin 
works, although only six Sentences commentaries, the same number used by MABILLON, 
Dissertatio [above n. 6], c. 5, cols. 1243D-1244A). 
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what the top authorities, the brightest minds, have to say, without fear 
of being overheard by the enemy, in closed quarters far from the front, 
it is to Sentences commentaries that we must turn.” 

The goal of this paper, then, is to pose and attempt to answer some 
questions about the internal Latin discussion on the bread of the 
Eucharist. What were the authorities cited and the arguments 
employed? Did all Latins have the same attitude toward the Greeks? 
In the case of the Filiogue, Western theologians eventually split into 
two broad groups, one of hardliners often associated with the Domin- 
ican Order, the other more sympathetic to the Greek position, fol- 
lowing the general Franciscan line.! Is this also the case with unleav- 
ened bread? 


THE BACKGROUND 


“This is my body” 


“And whilst they were at [the Last] Supper, Jesus took bread and 
blessed and broke and gave to his disciples and said: “Take ye and eat. 
This is my body”. So goes the Douai translation of the Vulgate Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, a passage parallelled in Mark and Luke, the 
latter adding: “‘Do this for a commemoration of me”. By the eleventh 
century the Greeks were using ordinary leavened bread — enzymus ot 
fermentatus — in the Sacrament of the Altar, while the Latins were 
employing unleavened bread — azymus. Both groups insisted that they 
were following Christ’s instructions when He said, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me”, to use the more familiar New International Version. 


12. I have made this point in C. SCHABEL, “Attitudes towards the Greeks and the 
History of the Filioque Dispute in 14th-Century Oxford”, in P. PIATTI (ed.), The Fourth 
Crusade Revisited. Atti della Conferenza Internazionale nell ottavo centenario della IV Cro- 
ciata 1204-2004. Andros (Grecia) 27-30 maggio 2004, Vatican City 2008, pp. 320-335. 

13. For the Filioque discussion vis-a-vis the Dominicans and Franciscans, see SCHABEL, 
“Attitudes towards the Greeks”, and R.L. FRIEDMAN, Intellectual Traditions in the Medi- 
eval University: The Use of Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology among the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, 1250-1350, Leiden 2011. On the mendicants and the Greeks, 
see also D.J. GEANAKOPLOS, “Bonaventura, the Two Mendicant Orders and the Greeks 
at the Council of Lyon”, in: idem, Constantinople and the West: Essays on the Late Byzan- 
tine (Palaeologan) and Italian Renaissances and the Byzantine and Roman Churches, Madison 
1989, no. III, pp. 183-211 (= Studies in Church History 13 [1976}), and C. DELACROIX- 
BESNIER, Les Dominicains et la Chrétienté grecque aux XIVe et XVe siecles, Rome 1997. 
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What happened during the first millenium of the Christian era with 
respect to the type of bread used is unclear, although interesting expla- 
nations were developed later, as we shall see. 

The first murmurings against the Latin “azymites” may have been 
heard in the first half of the eleventh century, but the true explosion 
occurred in the famous dispute between Patriarch Michael Kerou- 
larios and Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida, which culminated in 
what used to be called the Schism of 1054. As Tia Kolbaba suggests, 
“Ironically, success had caused these fierce fights”.’* With the expan- 
sion of the reinvigorated Byzantine Empire in the late ninth, tenth, 
and early eleventh centuries, the Greeks came up against groups of 
Christians that had been separated from what the Byzantines consid- 
ered “orthodoxy” for centuries. In particular, in Byzantine eyes, 
Armenians were stained with the monophysite heresy, which Emperor 
Constantine IX Monomachos and Keroularios tried to eliminate start- 
ing in the 1040s. Perhaps because the Armenians used unleavened 
bread, the Byzantines developed an argument linking azymes to the 
monophysites: it was without soul. Moreover, there were now more 
Jews in the empire, and Greek theologians decided that the use of 
azymes was also “Judaizing”, reflecting the Jewish Passover. Thus the 
use of azymes came to be seen — especially by the lower levels of the 
clergy — as a symbol of heresy in itself. Separated from the original 
context, it may have been partly guilt By eccianon that Keroularios 
attacked the Latins. 


The Greek dns with the Latin “azymites’ fom 1054 to the | 


University era focused on Old and New Testament passages regarding 
Passover and the Last Supper and on the symbolic superiority of 
leavened or unleavened bread. The Greeks claimed that the word 
“bread”, “artos” in Greek, stood for normal leavened bread, while the 
Latins retorted that “bread”, “panis”, was a generic word for all bread. 
The Greeks asserted that unleavened bread symbolized death, while 
leaven represented life, but the Latins replied with scriptural passages 
suggesting that leaven symbolized wickedness. Moreover, the Latins 
insisted that the Last Supper occurred during the time of the azymes, 


14. KoLpaBa, “Byzantine Perceptions of Latin Religious “Errors” (above n. 5), 
p. 122. 

15. See KOLBABA, “Byzantine Perceptions of Latin Religious ‘Errors” (above n. 5), 
pp. 122-125. 
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when the Jews were restricted to eating unleavened bread. The trou- 
ble here was that the four evangelists seem to have said different 
things: Matthew, Mark, and Luke appeared to relate that the Last 
Supper took place when unleavened bread was in use, as the Latins 
claimed, while John was read as supporting the opposite, as the Greeks 
held. But regardless of the timing, the Greeks could assert that Christ 
established a new rite and a new law, and that the Latins were Judaiz- 
ing by sticking to the old law. The Latins replied that Christ came to 
fulfill the law, not to destroy it. This, then, was the issue. 


I’m OK, You're OK 


The first and most important thing one discovers in the sources is 
that there is a distinct lack of parallel between the Greek and Latin 
positions as presented in the Western texts. The Greeks maintain that 
the Latins cannot perform the sacrament with unleavened bread, that 
is, the Body of Christ simply cannot be made with unleavened bread. 
The Latins, on the other hand, universally accept the validity of the 
Greek sacrament using leavened bread. This is rarely understood 
today, and at best one usually finds that the Latins allowed this “occa- 
sionally”. For Western theologians, then, the primary reason for the 
existence of the question is the Greeks’ denial of the validity of the 
Latin rite: Latins do not commune; they do not partake in the Body 
of Christ; they do not receive the life-giving Grace of the Corpus Christi. 
When they eat, the wafer is not “my body”. For many Greeks, the Latin 
“azymites” are even “heretics”, a strong word in the mind of a Latin.1° 
Lest one think that it is merely the enlightened professors of theol- 
ogy who had this position among the Latins, it needs to be empha- 
sized that this was also the view “on the ground”, so to speak. Friar 
Andrew never questioned the validity of the Greek rite, but was 
angered that the Greeks denied that of the Latins and persisted to 
their deaths in labelling the Westerners heretics. Likewise, according 
to the Life of St Luke, Bishop of Isola Capo Rizzuto, when the Greek 
bishop and holy man had a disputation with some Latins in Norman 
Italy around 1100, after presenting the Greek position supporting 


16. As MABILLON notes, Dissertatio (above n. 6), c. 2, cols 1235B-1237B, while the 
Latin acceptance of the Greek rite was universal, some “Graeci prudentiores ac modera- 
tores” did not insist that the Latin rite was heretical. 
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leavened bread, Luke added, “But you Latins, interpreting the Scrip- 
tures like the Pharisees, celebrate with unleavened bread in the Jewish 
manner”, accusing them of this “and many other heresies”. At this 
the Latins put him in a hut and set fire to it on all sides, but with 
God’s help Luke miraculously survived.!” It was not the Greeks’ prac- 
tice, but their accusation of Latin heresy, that mattered.’*® 
Papal letters bear this out. Pope Leo IX’s letter — probably authored 
by Humbert and never sent — of 1053 to Archbishop Leo of Ohrid 
begins by complaining that “you, Leo of Ohrid, are said to have 
damned the Apostolic and Latin Church especially because it dares 
to commemorate the Lord’s passion with unleavened bread”. The 
letter goes on to request that the Greeks cease calling the Latins 
“azymites” and reopen the Latin churches and monasteries in Con- 
stantinople: “See how the Roman Church is so much more discreet, 
moderate, and clement to you in this respect”, since it has left the 
Greek churches and monasteries in and around Rome in peace.’? At 
the beginning of 1054 Leo wrote letters to Michael Keroularios and 
Constantine Monomachos, accusing them of anathematizing the par- 
ticipation in a sacrament performed with unleavened bread.” Pope 
Gregory VII expressed similar sentiments in 1080 when he wrote to 
the bishop of Synnada in Asia Minor, relating that the latter sacrificed 
in unleavened bread, a practice that the Greeks considered quasi 
heretical. “Recommending their leavened bread, they do not cease to 


bombard us obstinately with quick words of censure”, “while when- 


we defend our unleavened bread with invincible reason, we neither 
censure nor reprove their leavened bread”.?! 


17. Vita di S. Luca, vescovo di Isola Capo Rizzuto, ed. and Italian trans. G. SCHIRO, 
Palermo 1954, pp. 106-109. Luke did die later of unclear causes. For this episode, see 
also Martin Hinterberger’s paper in this volume. 

18. We have another interesting example from Southern Italy in 1334. According to a 
Greek note in Vat. Barber, gr. 475, ff. 130v-131r, on 8 May of that year, Archbishop Peter 
of Reggio (di Calabria) received a letter from “our most holy Pope John XXII’s vicar, Count 
Raymond of Campania”, ordering that “no bishop, priest, archimandrite, or abbot” 
should practice any Greek rite, “except for their not sacrificing with unleavened bread”; 
P. SCHREINER, “Notizie sulla storia della Chiesa greca in Italia in manoscritti greci”, in: La 
Chiesa Greca in Italia dall’VIII al XVI secolo (above n. 8), pp. 883-908, at p. 897, no. 33. 

19. Acta Romanorum Pontificum as, Clemente I (an. c. 90) ad Coelestinum III (1 198), 
Vatican City 1943, no. 370. 

20. Acta Romanorum Pontificum a Clemente I ad Coelestinum III (above n. 19), nos. 
371-372. 

21. Acta Romanorum Pontificum a Clemente I ad Coelestinum II (above n. 19), no. 380. 
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The popes expressed little interest in the matter unless provoked. 
In the twelfth century there seem to be no traces at all, and while 
papal policy insisted that the Latins themselves employ unleavened 
bread, in the thirteenth century all the focus appears to have been on 
the Cyprus incident and its aftermath. In 1231 Pope Gregory IX’s 
letter ordering that the monks of Kantara be treated as heretics noted 
that they “publicly protested that the Sacrament of the Eucharist does 
not exist on our altar, and that the Body of Christ should not be made 
of unleavened bread but rather of leavened bread”.”” When Gregory 
wrote to Patriarch Germanos IJ in 1233, he showed his preference 
for unleavened bread but made a point that both leavened and unleav- 
ened were permissible.*? In 1234 Gregory’s delegation of Franciscans 
and Dominicans went to Germanos and the Emperor John Vatatzes 
to discuss the Filioque and azymes, and indirectly papal primacy, but 
the Greeks did all that they could to avoid the issue of unleavened 
bread.74 At Nicaea it was passed over completely, despite the Latins’ 
insistence, and it was only after great effort that the Latins were able 
to get the discussion going after the council moved to Nymphaeum. 
The question had nothing to do with the Greek practice: “Can we 
make the body of Christ with unleavened bread or not?” they repeated 
twice. Eventually, the Greeks responded: “we answer that this is 
impossible”. A long discussion ensued, in which the Latins combatted 
the Greek arguments and concluded that, if any side were wrong, it 
was the Greeks’, in which case “you cannot prepare it with leavened 
bread. And nevertheless we do not say this’. When asked exactly what 


22. The Cartulary of the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom of Nicosia, ed. COUREAS-SCHABEL, 
no. 69, translated in The Synodicum Nicosiense and Other Documents of the Latin Church 
of Cyprus, 1196-1373, ed. and trans. C. SCHABEL, Nicosia 2001, no. X.12. 

23. Acta Honorii II et Gregorii IX (above n. 3), ed. TAUTU, no. 193. 

24. Inexplicably, J. MEYENDOREF, “Theology in the Thirteenth Century: Methodo- 
logical Contrasts”, in J. CHRYSOSTOMIDES (ed.), KAOHT'HTPIA. Essays Presented to Joan 
Hussey for Her 80th Birthday, Camberley, Sussex, 1988, pp. 395-407, at p. 401, writes 
that the issue was discussed “at the insistence of the Greeks”! One could argue that the 
Greek reluctance was due to their wish to avoid the repetition elsewhere of the Cyprus 
episode, but it is more likely that the Greeks were less sure of their position on this issue, 
especially considering that the Latins tolerated the Greek rite. On the issue at Nyphaeum, 
see also G. AVVAKUMOV, “Die Mendikanten und der Unionsversuch von 1234. Eine 
wichtige Episode in den Verstandigungsbemithungen zwischen Rom und der griechischen 
Kirche”, in: T. PRUGL and M. SCHLOSSER (eds.), Kirchenbild und Spiritualitdt. Dominika- 
nische Bettrige zur Ekklesiologie und zum kirchlichen Leben im Mittelalter, Paderborn et 
alibi 2007, pp. 129-142, at pp. 137-141. 
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they wanted, the Latins replied: “Concerning the body of Christ we 
say thus: that it is necessary for you to believe firmly, and preach to 
others, that the body of Christ can be prepared with unleavened just as 
with leavened bread, and all the books that your people have written 
against the faith should be condemned and burnt”. Eventually the 
emperor offered to accept the use of unleavened bread in exchange 
for the removal of the Fiioque from the Latins’ creed, an offer that 
was of course rejected. The council finally concluded as follows: 


[Latins]: “Again, you believe and say that the body of Christ cannot be 
prepared with unleavened bread; but this is heretical; therefore you are 
heretics. Because we find you heretics and excommunicates, we leave 
you as heretics and excommunicates”. And having said these things we 


left the council, with them shouting after us: “Rather you are the her- 
» 25 


etics’. 
Not a happy ending. Afterwards the Greeks no longer struggled to 
the death, and the Latins avoided executing them, but the problem 
continued and Pope Gregory had elevated the Greek denial of the 
validity of the Latin rite — and accusation of Latin heresy — to a 
heresy itself. In 1238 Gregory wrote to the patriarch of Antioch and 
bishop of Tortosa and two years later he addressed another letter to 
Archbishop Eustorge of Nicosia, demanding that the Greeks swear 
the oath of obedience to Rome and abjure the “heresy... whereby 
they falsely claim that the Latins are heretics because they celebrate 


”” Mass with unleavened bréad”.26° °°" 


Many of the Greeks of Cyprus chose exile rather than submission, 
and many years later, after the bulk had returned, around 1280 Arch- 
bishop Ranulph of Nicosia was at pains to persuade the Greeks that “it 
does not matter whether they perform it with leavened or unleavened 
bread... as long as they believe that in both ways it is the true body of 
Christ”. Since some local Greeks continued to call the Latins heretics, 
however, Ranulph later reiterated that this accusation itself was her- 
esy.”” A decade later Bishop Berard of Limassol made a visitation of the 
Greek Bishop Matthew in his cathedral in Lefkara, asking Matthew and 


25. GOLUBOVICH, “Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum” (above n. 4), pp. 429-430, 
444, 449-451, 453, 460, 462-464. 

26. Acta Honorii III et Gregorii IX (above n. 3), nos. 230 and 262; Synodicum Nicosiense 
(above n. 22), no. X.13. 

27. Synodicum Nicosiense (above n. 22), nos. B.Ga and 18g. 
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his priests for their opinion about the use of unleavened bread, but they 
refused to say anything at all about the Latin rite.” 

In his book on the controversy of 1054, Mahlon Smith suggests 
the possibility that “the Byzantines were on the defensive from the 
first”.?? This seems highly unlikely, given that the Latins had no rea- 
son to attack a rite that they considered valid, even if not based on 
Christ’s model. The profession of faith of Michael Palaiologos from 
the Second Council of Lyons, which had been in the works for several 
years, merely states that “the Roman Church performs the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist from unleavened bread, holding and teaching that in 
this sacrament the bread is truly transubstantiated into the body, and 
the wine into the blood, of our Lord Jesus Christ”.° Nothing is said 
about the Greek rite, which was not in doubt. 

Accordingly, Western theologians never invalidated the Greek rite 
and often specifically approved it. Cardinal Humbert himself, before 
launching into a defense of the superiority of azymes, was careful to 
preface his remarks by saying, “therefore, saving, as is right, the rever- 
ence of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, both in leavened and 
unleavened bread, let us investigate...”.4! Fifty years later Anselm of 
Canterbury was even more clear that leavened bread was acceptable.** 


28. Acta Romanorum Pontificum ab Innocentio V ad Benedictum XI (1276-1304), 
ed. F.M. DELORME and A.L. TauTu, Vatican City 1954, nos. 119-120; Synodicum 
Nicosiense (above n. 22), nos. X.31-32. 

29. SMITH, And Taking Bread... (above n. 7), p. 157. While admitting (pp. 27-28) 
that westerners considered the eastern position valid, Smith nevertheless sees both sides as 
adopting an “uncompromising attitude towards each other” (p. 33; cf. p. 156). 

30. H. DENZINGER, Enchiridion Symbolorum, definitionum et declarationum de rebus 
fidei et morum, edd. 24-25, Barcelona 1948, no. 465. 

31. HUMBERT OF SILVA CANDIDA, Adversus Graecorum calumnias, c. 29, in PL, 
vol. CXLII (cols 929-974), col. 948B. 

32. For example, around the same time, ALGER OF LIEGE wrote in his De sacramentis 
II, c. 10 (PL, vol. CLXXX, cols. 827-830) that the Greeks “detest” the sacrifices of the 
Latins. Alger reports that the controversy had reached the point where the Latins had 
begun terming the Greeks “fermentarians”, although many Catholics were aware that “it 
is not against the Christian faith whether unleavened or leavened is sacrificed”. They are 
both bread, and although Christ used unleavened, He did not prohibit leavened. It is well 
known that RUPERT OF DEUTZ was not exactly a Philhellene, and this is also apparent in 
his attacks on the Greeks in his De divinis offictis Il, c. 22 (PL, vol. CLXX, cols. 48-51), 
even in his chapter on unleavened bread. Nevertheless, he stopped short of declaring that 
one could not perform the sacrament with leavened bread. In a sermon from closer 
to mid-century, PIERRE DE CELLE still complained that “the Greeks call us azymites”, and 
he spent a great deal of time extolling unleavened bread in his Liber de panibus, 
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In short, all Western scholars writing in the century and a half prior 
to the Fourth Crusade maintained that Christ used unleavened bread 
and that the Roman practice was therefore the most fitting way to 
perform the Sacrament of the Eucharist, but none of them denied 
that the Greek rite was valid, some were explicit that the Greek rite 
did bring about the body of Christ, and a few even stated that this 
was acceptable. 

The only apparent exception in fact proves this rule: in 1149-50 
Anselm of Havelberg composed his Antikeimenon, a long treatise 
including what is purported to be a record of a real discussion he had 
in Constantinople in 1136.°? In the dialogue it is Anselm who attacks 
and his debating partner, Archbishop Nicetas of Nicomedia, who 
asserts that both leavened and unleavened are valid, in the end leading 
Anselm to respond by saying that he likes that idea. Aristeides 
Papadakis has written that “Nicetas’ perceptive defense of the Ortho- 
dox case is one of the most eloquent ever made by a Byzantine church- 
man”.*4 Ironically, however, Anselm’s work turns out to be a fiction- 
alized account of the debate, incorporating material from his other 
works and designed to promote peace between Greeks and Latins by 
portraying the Greeks in a positive light for the pope and other West- 
erners.>> This explains why, all of a sudden, the typical Latin argu- 
ments end up in the mouth of Archbishop Nicetas. 


c. 4 (PL, vol. CCII, cols. 943-951), contrasting it with leavened, without however 
mentioning the Greeks or attacking their rite. Somewhat later BALDWIN OF CANTERBURY 
approached the subject in his De sacramento altaris (PL, vol. CCIV, cols. 651- 
652), defending the use of unleavened bread as that following Christ’s model, but not 
damning the Greek practice. SICARD OF CREMONA’s Summa de officiis ecclesiasticis, 
c. 6 (PL, vol. CCXIII, cols. 118-119), “because of the Greeks’ rudeness”, also contains a 
discussion “whether this bread should be unleavened or leavened”, maintaining the clear 
suitability of the Roman rite. 

33. ANSELM OF HAVELBERG, Dialogus, in PL, vol. CLXXXVIII, cols. 1139-1248, book 
III on azymes on cols. 1209-1248. 

34, A. PAPADAKIS, in collaboration with J. MEYENDOREF, The Christian East and the 
Rise of the Papacy, Crestwood, NY 1994, p. 156 (and pp. 156-163 in general). 

35. See J.T. LEEs, Anselm of Havelberg. Deeds into Words in the Twelfth Century, 
Leiden 1998, pp. 11-122 on Anselm’s life and 164-281 on the Antikeimenon, esp. 256- 
271. See also idem, “Confronting the Otherness of the Greeks: Anselm of Havelberg and 
the Division between Greeks and Latins”, in: Analecta Praemonstratensia 68 (1992), 
pp. 224-240, correcting, for example, G.R. EVANS, “Anselm of Canterbury and Anselm 
of Havelberg: the Controversy with the Greeks”, in: Analecta Praemonstratensia 53 (1977), 
pp. 158-175. , 
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Anselm of Canterbury and Pope Innocent III 


Aside from the Bible itself, the main authorities Western university 
theologians cited in their arguments against the Greeks on the issue 
of eucharistic bread were Anselm of Canterbury and Pope Innocent 
TI. Although Anselm died in 1109, he did not rise to become a 
Father of the Latin Church until the thirteenth century. Innocent’s 
words carried great weight from the start. 

A couple of years before his death, Anselm of Canterbury wrote his 
Epistola de sacrificio azimi et fermentati to Bishop Walram of Naum- 
berg, who had asked for Anselm’s advice to debate the Greeks.>° 
Anselm begins by stating that “many judicious Catholics” accept the 
Greek practice, because the Gospels do not state explicitly whether 
the bread at the Last Supper was leavened or unleavened, and the two 
types do not differ in substance. Yet it is better, according to Anselm, 
to use unleavened bread, “not only because to do so is much more 
suitable, pure, and exact, but also because the Lord did this. Hence 
it is not to be passed over in silence that when the Greeks anathema- 
tize the “azymites’ — for this is what they call us — they are anath- 
ematizing Christ”.*” To the accusation that the Latins Judaize, Anselm 
therefore replies that the charge is also directed at Christ, which would 
be an error, because Christ’s intent was not to obey the Jewish law. 
Likewise, the Latins do not employ unleavened bread in order to fol- 
low the Old Law, but to imitate Christ’ Since, therefore, the Latins 
use unleavened bread for this reason, and not because of symbolism, 
the Greeks cannot judge them on this basis. 

If, however, the Greeks insist that the eucharistic bread must have 
symbolic significance, then Anselm replies with the standard Latin 
arguments for the symbolic superiority of unleavened bread, referring 
especially to the “leaven of malice and wickendness” of I Corinthians 
5.8. As a result, Anselm sees only two options: “either we [Latins] 
alone act rightly and they [Greeks] act wrongly, or else if they act 


36. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY, The Sacrifice of Unleavened and Leavened Bread, in 
Complete Philosophical and Theological Treatises of Anselm of Canterbury, trans. J. HOPKINS 
and H. RICHARDSON, Minneapolis 2000, pp. 515-522, translated from F.S. SCHMITT’s 
critical edition in S. Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi Opera Omnia, vol. 1, Edinburgh 
1946, pp. 223-232. 

37. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY, The Sacrifice of Unleavened and Leavened Bread (above 
n. 36), c. 2, trans. HOPKINS-RICHARDSON, p. 516. 
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rightly we act more rightly and more correctly”.*® This being the case, 
Anselm concludes his discussion as follows: 


Therefore, let the fermentarians defend their position with rational con- 
siderations as strong as those with which the azymites corroborate theirs, 
or else let them cast away their own leaven and become azymites. Or if 
they cannot do the former and are unwilling to do the latter, let them 
at least not reproach the azymites.°? 


The circumstances of the composition of Anselm’s letter and its over- 
all conclusion, therefore, focus on one thing: the Greeks’ accusation 
that the Latins err in using unleavened bread. The Greek practice is 
acceptable, for Anselm, but if the Greeks claim that the Latin practice 
is erroneous and if they wish to debate the issue, they will lose, so it 
is better for them to keep quiet. 

In the 1190s, while still Cardinal Loratio, the future pope penned 
his treatise De sacro altaris mysterio, in which a chapter is devoted to 
whether Christ used unleavened or leavened bread.*° Innocent III is 
certain, based on the timing, that Christ “without doubt consecrated 
unleavened bread into His body”. He adds that symbolically unleay- 
ened is better, “but the Greeks, stubborn in their error, make it with 
leavened bread”, maintaining that it was not yet the time of the 
azymes. Innocent explains that “Pascha” can be taken in five ways, as 
the day, the festival (sollemnitas), the lamb, the time, and azymes. 
When “Pascha” is correctly understood in the passages employed by 
the Greeks, they do not show that Christ anticipated the time of the 
azymes. Many theologians would utilize this proof of Greek “equivo- 
cation”. After defending against the Greeks’ charge of Judaizing 
and their claims that leavened bread is symbolically superior, Innocent 
concludes his discussion with a general attack on the Eastern 


Chutch: 


This alone suffices for the Latins against the Greeks: because the cor- 
ruption of heresies fermented the Church of Constantinople, so that it 
produced not only heretics, but even heresiarchs. But no storm of 


38. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY, The Sacrifice of Unleavened and Leavened Bread (above 
n. 36), c. 5, trans. HOPKINS-RICHARDSON, p. 519. 

39. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY, The Sacrifice of Unleavened and Leavened Bread (above 
n. 36), c. 6, trans. HOPKINS-RICHARDSON, p. 522. 

40. INNOCENT III, De sacro altaris mysterio libri sex IV, c. 4 (PL, vol. CCXVII, 
cols. 854-858). 
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heretical perversity was able to shake the Roman Church, founded on 
the rock of apostolic faith with stable solidity. Rather it always observed 
with the faith entire what it took from the apostles... It received this 
rite from the blessed apostles Peter and Paul... which until now it has 
observed in inviolable worship. But after the Greeks tore the seamless 
tunic of the Lord, in order to interpose a scandal of perpetual division, 
they rashly changed the rite of the sacrifice. Leo IX refuted them con- 
cerning various heresies in a letter sent to the emperor of Constantinople. 


They were calling the Latins, among other things, “azymites”, when 
» 4] 


more truly they should be known as “fermentarians”. 
While not calling the Greek practice heretical, the canon lawyer out- 
did his theologian predecessors in anti-Greek rhetoric. It seems he 
mellowed upon becoming pope, and in his revised treatise he asked 
whether those who sacrifice with leavened bread actually sacrifice: 
“Above it was shown sufficiently that Christ consecrated unleavened 
bread, when He established the sacrament. Yet many people still sac- 
rifice with leavened bread, but the Roman Church is in communion 
with these true Catholics”.42 What about Innocent’s theologian suc- 
cessors? 


‘THE UNIVERSITY DEBATE 


By the University era most of the weapons in the arsenal of Latin auc- 
toritates to be deployed against the Greeks on the issue of unleavened 
bread had been forged. The Old and New Testament passages on the 
Hebrew calendar, Passover rituals, and the Last Supper had been 
collected in order to prove that Christ broke bread with his disciples 
during the time when azymes were prescribed. Quotations that sug- 
gested that the Cena happened before this were reconciled with the 


41, INNOCENT III, De sacro altaris mysterio (above n. 40) IV, c. 4, cols, 857-858. 

42, INNOCENT III, De sacro altaris mysterio (above n. 40) IV, c. 33, col. 878. For a 
discussion of Innocent’s changing attitude, see A.J. ANDREA, “Innocent III and the 
Byzantine Rite, 1198-1216”, in: A. Latou (ed.), Urbs Capta. The Fourth Crusade and Its 
Consequences, Paris 2005, pp. 111-122, esp. 114-115 and 119-120. Cf. J. GILL, “Innocent 
Ill and the Greeks: Aggressor or Apostle?”, in: D. BAKER (ed.), Relations between East and 
West in the Middle Ages, Edinburgh 1973, pp. 95-108. ANDREA, p. 114, also points to 
the contemporary chronicle of GUNTHER OF PaIRIs, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, 
ed. P, OrTH, Hildesheim and Ziirich 1994, p. 129, Il. 56-58, who remarks that in their 
denial of the Fioque and their way of sacrificing the Greeks “a fide catholica dissidebant”. 
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others on the basis of the future Pope Innocent III’s explanation that 
Pascha could be taken in several ways — he mentioned five, but later 
commentators listed up to seven. In this way, the Greeks were thought 
to be deceived because of equivocation. To the Greek assertion that 
artos —panis in Latin — meant only leavened bread, the Latins again 
replied by gathering scriptural references where artos was used ambigu- 
ously for both leavened and unleavened bread. Hearing of the Greek 
charges of Judaizing, the Latins usually answered that Christ came to 
fulfill the law, not to destroy it, adding that they did not employ 
unleavened bread in order to obey anyway, but to follow Christ's exam- 
ple. Finally, in response to Greek claims of the superior symbolism of 
leavened bread, the Latins collected biblical passages in support of the 
purity and sincerity of unleavened bread. 

Listing which university bachelors and masters of theology cited 
which biblical passages, then, will not reveal anything new. There 
does not seem to be a marked pattern anywhere according to religious 
order or chronology. Rather the main criterion seems merely to be 
the amount of space each theologian devoted to the issue, ranging 
from nothing at all to over ten printed pages. 

The question asked did vary. The most popular was simply whether 
the proper bread of the Eucharist was unleavened or leavened, or 
whether the sacrament should be performed with unleavened or leav- 
ened bread. There were several alternatives, however, each extant in 
‘a nuinber of texts: Did Christ use unleavened or leavened? Must we 
perform it with unleavened bread? Can it be done with leavened 


bread? Or even, should it be in unleavened, leavened, or either way? 


The phrasing of the question dictated the structure of the reply, with- 
out affecting its essence, and no clear patterns can be discerned. 


You Can But You May Not 


Between the Fourth Crusade and the execution of the Kantara monks 
the main Western treatments might be characterized as slightly more 
hostile to the Greeks, following Innocent III’s more negative attitude. 
Innocent’s impact on Guy d’Orchelles’ Tractatus de sacramentis, prob- 
ably from just after the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, is evident. 
Guy links the Greek rite with their “error” and asserts that their 
frequent deviation from the Roman Church should not inspire 
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confidence in their beliefs. Yet he stops short of saying that the Greeks 
do not make the body of Christ. In the 1220s, William of Auxerre 
expresses a similar opinion in his Summa aurea, and in the early 
Sentences commentaries of his contemporaries Hugh of St Cher and 
Alexander of Hales, who entered the new Dominican and Franciscan 
Orders respectively, we also find a negative attitude toward the Greek 
rite, but without an outright condemnation.” 

Pope Gregory IX was both more belligerent and more tolerant than 
Innocent, simultaneously accepting the complete validity of the Greek 
rite while actively condemning the heresy of the Greek accusations 


against the Latins. At the same time, Guerric of Saint-Quentin, one 


of the first Dominican masters of theology at the University of Paris, 
both explained the situation succinctly and reflected his pope’s 
attitude in his Quaestio de controversia Graecorum et Latinorum, con- 
cerning unleavened bread: 


As for what is asked, whether it is allowed to prepare [the sacrament] 
with leavened and unleavened bread, we say that it is allowed, nor are 
the Greeks to be scolded because they prepare it with leavened bread, 
but because they exclude the possibility that it can be prepared with 
unleavened bread. For that is the Aeresy{ to say that what is allowed is 
not allowed.“ 


In the 1240s, the Oxford Dominican Richard Fichacre was still call- 


ing the Greek practice itself erroneous,”-and the Franciscan William 


43, Guy D’ORCHELLES, Tractatus de sacramentis ex eius Summa de sacramentis et officis 
Ecclesiae, c. 5, ed. D. and O. VAN DEN EYNDE, St Bonaventure, NY 1953, pp. 59, Il. 20-21, 
and 62, Il. 10-12; WILLIAM OF AUXERRE, Summa aurea IV, c. 8, ed. J. RIBAILLIER, Paris- 
Grottaferrata 1985, pp. 185-193, esp. p. 192, Il. 199-201; HUGH OF ST CHER, Jn quartum 
Librum Sententiarum, 4. 13, MS Erfurt, Universitatsbibliothek, Dep. Erf. CA 2 109, 
ff. 17vb-18va; ALEXANDER OF HALEs, Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi 
IV, dd. 10-11, ed. Quaracchi 1957, esp. p. 190, Il. 21-22. 

44, GUERRIC OF SAINT-QUENTIN, Quaestio de controversia Graecorum et Latinorum, 
MS Praha, Nérodni Knihovna Ceské Republiky, IV.D.13 (ff. 117vb-118rb), f 118ra: 
“Quod queritur, utrum de ferment<at>o et azimo liceca>t conficere, dicimus quod licet, 
nec reprobantur Greci quia de fermentato conficiunt, sed quia excludunt posse conficere 
de azimo. In hoc enim heresis est, cum licitum dicatur illicitum.” I thank Ayelet Evenezra 
for alerting me to this text and sending me a digital reproduction. On Guerric, see 
J.-P. TORRELL’s introduction to Guerric of Saint-Quentin, Quaestiones de quolibet, 
ed. W.H. PrinciPef with J. BLack, Toronto 2002. 

45. RICHARD FICHACRE, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 8, q. 3, ed. J. GOERING, 
forthcoming: “Hine ergo sufficienter patet quod errant Graeci conficiendo de fermentato”. 
I thank Professor Goering for kindly sending me his unpublished edition. 
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of Meliton was in agreement with Guerric of Saint-Quentin that the 
Greeks not only err in damning the Latin usage, but “they are justly 
judged to be heretics” for this charge. Meliton’s opinion was copied 
verbatim into the Summa Alexandrina.” 

In general, however, the era of Pope Innocent IV (1243-54), in 
conjunction with the rising influence of Anselm of Canterbury, seems 
to have brought a further thaw. Afterwards virtually every theologian 
who spent any time on the issue made a point of saying that one can 
and in fact does bring about the body of Christ with both unleavened 
and leavened bread, “otherwise the Greeks would not consecrate 
it, the opposite of which is conceded”, in the Augustinian John 
Hiltalinger’s words (Paris, 1360s).4” The secular theologian Richard 
Fitzralph used the argument that “the Church of the Greeks is con- 
sidered faithful” to show that the use of leavened bread was valid 
(Oxford, ca. 1330). For many a mere citation of Anselm’s opinion 
was sufficient to demonstrate that both types of bread could be used. 

This is granted despite the fact that about half of the theologians 
mention explicitly that the Greeks deny that the Latin rite is at all 
efficacious. The Greek claim enraged some in the later thirteenth 
century, like the Dominican Albert the Great, who characterized their 
assertions as “stupid” and stated that “the Greeks don’t know what 
they are saying, just as on many other matters”. Thomas Aquinas 
agrees, calling “stupid” the “error”, although he attributes it to “some” 


~ Greeks, not all. The Franciscan Richard: of Menneville referred: to 


it as “an error against the Christian faith”.°° Yet only a few, such as 
Pierre d’Ailly, writing in the 1370s, called this heresy.*! 


46. WILLIAM OF MELITON, Quaestiones de sacramentis IV, pars III, q. 9, ed. G. GAL, 
Quaracchi 1961, vol. II, pp. 544-556, at p. 554, Il. 25-33. Cf. early modern editions of 
the Summa Alexandrina. 

47. JOHN HILTALINGER OF BASEL, In primum librum Sententiarum, qq. de eucharistia, 
MS Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 26711, f. 338rb: “Tertio, quia aut talis 
panis de necessitate debet esse azimus vel etiam potest esse fermentatus... non primum, 
quia tunc Greci non consecrarent, cuius oppositum conceditur”. 

48. RICHARD FITZRALPH, In quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 29, a. 1, MS Oxford, 
Oriel College Library, 15, f. 110rb: “Adhuc Ecclesia Grecorum utitur fermentato solo... 
sed Ecclesia Grecorum reputatur fidelis”. 

49, ALBERT THE GREAT, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 12, c, a. 8 (Opera Omnia 
29), Paris 1894, p. 307a; THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra gentiles IV, c. 69, n. 4. 

50. RICHARD OF MENNEVILLE, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 2, q. 3, 
ed. Brescia 1591, p. 140b. 

51. PIERRE D’AILLY, In quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 5, a. 1, ed. s.n., £. 250ra. 
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Nevertheless, many scholastics attacked the Greek rite itself, main- 
taining a sort of “you can but you may not” attitude. For Albert the 
Great, it has to be done with unleavened bread, otherwise it is sinful 
and contrary to what is fitting and lawful: “Thus when consecrating, 
the Greeks sin against the law and with respect to what is fitting” >? 
Another way to put it is that, although the use of unleavened bread 
is not necessary for the consecrated sacrament, it is necessary for the 
one consecrating it. After the collapse of the union reached at Lyons 
II, most Latin theologians would adopt one of these two ways of 
expressing their disapproval.” 

Within this general consensus, however, there are some deviations 
and even some new developments, which will be the focus of the 
remainder of this paper. The most interesting item to note is that the 
split between the Franciscan and Dominican schools that is so evident 
in the context of the Filzoque is also visible, although more vaguely, 
in the debate over unleavened bread. It should be stated that the 
execution of the Greek monks in Cyprus in 1231 was the responsibil- 
ity of the Dominican Master Andrew, perhaps a theologian, while the 
Bishop Berard of Limassol who interrogated the Greek Bishop Mat- 
thew of Lefkara around 1290, eventually seeking his capture and 
imprisonment, was also a Dominican — luckily for Matthew the 
Latin archbishop of Nicosia, John of Ancona, was a Franciscan and 
did not carry out Berard’s wishes.°4 

Perhaps the Dominican Albert the Great and the Franciscan Bon- 
aventure are good representatives of their respective orders in the 


52. ALBERT THE GREAT, In quartum librum Sententiarum (above n. 49), d. 12, ¢, a. 
8, p. 307a. 

53. For example, the Franciscans Richard of Menneville, Landulph Caracciolo, and 
John of Rodingon called the Greek practice a sin, but John Duns Scotus and John of 
Bassol added “perhaps”. Following Scotus, Peter of Aquila emphasized the necessity of the 
minister, and the Dominican Durand of St Pourgain referred to the necessity of the 
precept. A good overall representative is the Augustinian Henry of Friemar, In quartum 
librum Sententiarum, d. 6, q. 2, MS Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 3970, 
f. 19vb: “Septima difficultas, utrum sacerdos in necessitate de pane fermentato confici<a>t 
verum corpus Christi. Dico <quod> de iure non debet fieri, tamen faciendo factum est, 
quia Ecclesia Romana admittit et Graeci conficiunt in pane fermentato, et isti vere con- 
ficiunt sicut nos. Dico tamen quod fatius [*faciens?] peccat mortaliter et facit contra 
statutum Ecclesiae”. 

54. Acta Romanorum Pontificum ab Innocentio V ad Benedictum XI (above n. 28), nos. 
119-120; Synodicum Nicosiense (above n. 22), nos. 31-32. 
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period before the Second Council of Lyons. While Albert stressed the 
Greeks’ sinning, Bonaventure confined himself to stating that the 
Latin rite is more “fitting” than the Greek rite.° These differences 
may not seem very sharp, but a striking deviation from the norm 
comes from a future minister general of the Franciscan Order and 
cardinal, Matthew of Aquasparta, whose discussion will otherwise 
setve as an example of Western concerns. 


Matthew of Aquasparta 


A couple of years before the Second Council of Lyons, in his Sentences 
commentary Matthew asked whether Christ employed unleavened or 
leavened bread. Matthew begins his lengthy response in accordance 
with normal scholastic practice, first presenting the position that he 
will eventually reject, in this case that Christ used leavened bread. 
Matthew gives thirteen arguments in all, the first nine based on the 
timing of the Last Supper supported by scripture, although Augustine 
and the Persian astronomer Alfraganus are cited as well. The final four 
arguments, however, are those of the Greeks themselves, Matthew 
says, citing Anselm as his source: Judaizing, the Old Law, the Greek 
text says “artos”, and leavened bread is symbolically superior.*” 

Like Matthew of Aquasparta, most other theologians who spent 
much time on the issue dwelled on the evangelists for a while, often 


~ noting that the synoptic Gospels seem to disagree with John’s. Only 


about a third discussed the symbolism of the bread, and even fewer 
mentioned that there was a question about whether plain “panis” or 
“artos” could, mean unleavened bread. As John Erickson has sug- 
gested,°® by this time the Latins had successfully diverted the Greeks 


55. BONAVENTURE, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, pats 2, a. 2, q. 1 (Opera 
Omnia IV), Quaracchi 1889, p. 262b; ALBERT THE GREAT, De sacramentis V, pats 1, 
q. 2, a. 3, ed. A, OHLMEYER (Opera Omnia 26), Miinster 1958, P 56b, Il. 71-75; IDEM, 
In quartum librum Sententiarum (above n. 49), d. 12, c, a. 8, p. 307a; IDEM, De 
eucharistia IV, c. 1 (Opera Omnia 38), Paris 1899, p. 442b. 

56. What follows is based on the introduction and critical edition of Matthew’ s text 
in C. SCHABEL, F.S. PEDERSEN, and R.L. FRIEDMAN, “Matthew of Aquasparta, OFM, and 
the Greeks”, in a forthcoming Festschrift. 

57. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 4, q. 1, 
ed, cit., §§3-19. 

58. ERICKSON, “Leavened and Unleavened” (above n. 7), pp. 173-175. 
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away from the theological arguments about what the type of bread 
represented and toward a focus on the timing of the Cena. 

As was traditional, Matthew then gives a couple of arguments in 
favor of his own opinion: it happened during the time of azymes, the 
Lord came to fulfill the law, not to destroy it, and unleavened bread 
is pure, sincere, and true.°? Only now does the responsio really begin: 


Therefore it is asked (1) whether Christ prepared it with unleavened 
bread, (2) whence came the discord of Latins and Greeks, since both 
Greeks and Latins were taught the rite of preparing it by the apostles, 
(3) who does better, and (4) whether each prepares it — for the Greeks 
claim that the Latins do not prepare it, while some Latins maintain that 
the Greeks do not rightly prepare it. 


Matthew argues that the body of Christ can be made with both 
unleavened and leavened bread, since as Anselm says these variants 
are mere accidents that do not affect the species of the bread. “But 
what is more fitting and, on the part of the one preparing it, neces- 
sary, such that the one doing the contrary sins in preparing it, there 
is a controversy about this between the Greeks and the Latins”.*! After 
giving an interesting historical explanation of the difference in rites, 
which I will discuss in detail below, Matthew argues that the Latins 
much more fittingly employ unleavened bread, although the body of 
Christ can be made-with leavened bread. His arguments expand on 
the earlier ones, (1) that according to the synoptic Gospels Christ 
broke unleavened bread, (2) that unleavened bread is symbolically 
superior, and (3) that the rite of the Roman Church is much better 
than that of the Greek and Constantinopolitan Church, because while 
Rome remained pure, as Innocent III wrote before assuming the 
papacy, Constantinople was plagued with heresy and even produced 
heresiarchs. 

Normally, we expect to find the thirteen Greek arguments refuted 
at this point. Instead Matthew raises a new doubt: “But supposing in 


59. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 4, q. 1, 
ed: cit., §§20-22. 

60. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 4, q. 1, 
ed. cit., §23. 

61. MATTHEW OF AQuasPaRTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 2h acs gel, 
ed. cit., §24. 

62. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, dyid be to Aa sges I, 
ed. cit., §§25-28. 
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accordance with the common view of the Latins that Christ per- 
formed it with unleavened bread, which rite the Holy Roman Church 
still observes, there is a doubt about whether Christ anticipated the 
time of Passover, or the day of azymes”.© The Greeks say He did and 
thus used leavened bread, while the Latins follow “the unbreakable 
testimony of the evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke” in asserting 
that He employed unleavened bread, ‘and so He did not precede 
Passover.°4 Now comes the big surprise: 


But without prejudice to a better view, asserting nothing rashly in this 
question, we say along with the Greeks that Christ anticipated the time 
of Passover. Yet we say and.assert with the Latins that Christ prepared 
it with unleavened bread. That Christ anticipated the time of Passover 
was proven above by very explicit passages and very valid arguments. 
But that He prepared it with unleavened bread was similarly proven in 
many ways. The anticipation of the time does nothing for the Greeks, 
however, nor does the expectatio that they assert do anything for the 
Latins.© 


In a twist of the argument of some Greek commentators,°° Matthew 
of Aquasparta accepts John’s statement that the Last Supper happened 
before the time of azymes, but asserts with Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
that Christ used unleavened bread, because He ate a paschal meal. 
Rather than refute the first nine opening arguments supporting the 
Greek position, Matthew embraces them: 


Thus I say with the Greeks that Christ anticipated the time of Passover, 
but nevertheless I say with the Latins and assert without any doubt that 
Christ prepared it with unleavened bread. Seeing this, the response to 
the arguments adduced for both sides is clear: those that prove that He 
prepared it with unleavened bread are to be granted, and so are those 
that prove that Christ anticipated the time of Passover.°7 


63. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, dy 11;:a04,.4q.-1, 
ed. cit., §29. 

64, MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. lil,a4,q. 1, 
ed. cit., §30-31. 

65. MATTHEW OF AQuasPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 4, q. 1, 
ed. cit., §§32-33. 

66. ERICKSON, “Leavened and Unleavened” (above n. 7), p. 174. 

67. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, 2. 4, q. 1, 
ed, cit., $38. 
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Hence only the last four of the Greek arguments are refuted in the 
conclusion to the discussion. 

Matthew repeats at the end that he is making no rash assertions 
here, however, knowing full well that his remarks not only go against 
his own camp but considerably weaken one of the main buttresses 
supporting the Latin rite. Matthew survived to have an illustrious 
career in his order and the Church, but his Sentences commentary is 
extant in only one manuscript, an extremely difficult autograph. It is 
quite possible that no one read his discussion on the bread of the 
Eucharist until I began working on this paper. 

{ have found no one who seems to be aware of Matthew’s position, 
but there is one theologian who came to a similar conclusion, although | 
in a very brief discussion: Gerald Odonis. Odonis lectured on the 
Sentences at Paris over a half century after Matthew of Aquasparta, 
and like Matthew, Odonis was a Franciscan who soon after his lec- 
tures would become minister general of his order — and later Latin 
patriarch of Antioch. Odonis’ treatment (the complete text is in the 
footnote) begins thus: 


The eighth conclusion is that [it should be prepared] only with unleav- 
ened bread. The reason is that Christ ‘prepared it with unleavened 
bread, because when Christ prepared it, leavened was not supposed to 
be found, according to the precept of the law among the Jews, because 
on the first day of azymes He sent His disciples to the city to ready the 
Passover for Him. And I hold this conclusion, that He prepared it with 
unleavened bread, but not for that reason.’ 


68. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 4, q. 1, 
ed. cit., §§39-44. 

69. MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 4, aly 
ed. cit., §45. 

70. GERALD ODONIs, OFM, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 12, q. 3 (M = 
Madrid, BN 4020; P = Paris, BnF, lat. 3068; T = Tarragona, Bibl. ptiblica, 57) “Octava 
conclusio est quod solus panis azymus. Cuius ratio est quia Christus confecit in [cum T] 
azymo, quia quando Christus confecit non debebat [debat P] inveniri fermentum, secun- 
dum praeceptum legis apud Iudaeos, quia prima die azymorum misit discipulos ad civi- 
tatem ut sibi [si PT] pararent pascha. — Et ego teneo istam conclusionem, quod confecit 
in azymis, sed non propter dictam rationem, quia non erat interdictum quin inveniretur 
fermentum [fermentatum M] quando Christus confecit [om PT]. Probo, quia in lege, 
scilicet Exodi 12 et Deuteronomii 18, ‘Erit vobis [nobis PT] celebertima’, etc. — Probo 
etiam quod Christus comedit pascha ante horam consuetam Iudaeorum, quia cum Iudaei 
manducarent luna 15, Christus manducavit ante, quia, sicut dicitur Iohannis 18, quando 
duxerunt [dixerunt PT] Iudaei Christum mane, scilicet diei Veneris, ad Pilatum, [Christi 
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Odonis goes on to argue, like Matthew, “that Christ anticipated the 
time of eating the paschal lamb”, even using Innocent ITl’s distinction 
of the various ways Pascha can be taken against the Latins, who equiv- 
ocate. He concludes: “At that time, according to the law, they were not 
supposed to eat [the paschal meal], but Christ gave a dispensation”. 

Two famous Franciscan theologians, both future Parisian masters 
and minister generals of their order, one a cardinal and the other a 
patriarch, thus undermined the Latin position by rejecting the main 
argument used in support for centuries. To this extent, then, the 
Franciscans’ willingness to approach the Greek position on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit with a relatively open mind, compared to 
the Dominicans at least, is reflected in their treatment of the bread 
of the Eucharist. Aside from Matthew and Odonis, however, all West- 
ern theologians were agreed that the Last Supper occurred when 
unleavened bread was in use, and, including them, all were of the 
opinion that Christ did employ unleavened bread. 


add. T) ipsi non introierunt in praetorium ut non [mg M] contaminarentur, sed mandu- 
carent pascha. Ergo erant adhuc manducaturi [manducati PT]. Sed Christus manducavit 
sero diei praecedentis. — Item, patet Iohannis [om. PT] 19, dum adhuc Christus penderet 
in cruce die Veneris, quia eadem die et hora qua Adam fuit creatus, Christus fuit incar- 
natus et in cruce suspensus. Iudaei vero rogaverunt Pilatum ut frangerentur eorum crura 
et tollerentur [et tollerentur 07. M] ut non remanerent [remaneret P; manerent T] in 
cruce corpora Sabbato. Erat enim magnus dies ille Sabbati. 

~ - Ex quibus omnibus colligitur-quod Christus [quod Christus om.‘T]-anticipavit-horam 
comedendi agnum paschalem. Propter quod etiam dixit: ‘Desiderio desideravi hoc pascha 
manducare [mandicare P] vobiscum antequam patiar’. — Ideo sciendum quod pascha 
accipitur multipliciter: uno modo pro illo agno qui immolabatur; alio modo pro die in 
quo immolabatur, scilicet luna 14 ad vesperam; tertio modo pro die in qua manducabatur, 
scilicet luna 15, et ista erat celeberrima. Similiter azyma dicitur multipliciter: uno modo 
[om. M] agnus paschalis; alio modo ille panis [panes M] propositionis; tertio modo dies 
illa in qua expellebatur [expellabatur P] omne fermentum; quarto modo dies in qua 
manducabatur agnus; quinto modo pro illis septem diebus quibus azymus [azyma M] 
comedebatur [manducabatur PT]. 

Et per hoc patet quod ratio eorum non probat [probatur PT], quia Christus praevenit 
pascha, ut dictum est, scilicet die Iovis, quando luna incepit [recepit PT] esse 14. Et tunc 
secundum legem non debebant [debebat PT] comedere, sed Christus dispensavit, quia ex tunc 
non [om. M] potuisset cum [ex M] ipsis comedisse. Et sicut [sic PT] praevenit horam de [om. 
P] comedendo pascha, ita et de comedendo azyma. Quare teneo quod in azymo confecit. 

Nona conclusio est quod sufficeret fermentatus panis, sicut patet per Anselmum in 
libro De azymo et fermentato, ubi dicit [om. P]: ‘Non quia azymus [et fermentato... azymus 
om. per homoeot. 'T), sed quia triticeus panis est conveniens materia huius sacramenti’. 
Unde quidam [quidem PT] papa statuit quod in fermentato fieret [fieret in fermentato 
PT] aliquo tempore propter aliquos qui dicebant quod oporteret nos iudaizare”. 
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Two PsEUDO-AUTHORITIES 


Gregory the Great 


One of the interesting philological trails in the history of Latin discus- 
sions of azymes involved Pope Gregory I. The Dominican author of 
Contra Graecos presents the Greek arguments against unleavened 
bread and in support of leavened bread in less than a column, although 
he offers Greek objections in his solutions. The last of four Greek 
arguments concerns the symbolism of the type of bread, in answer to 
which the Dominican quotes from Gregory the Great: 


Let the Greeks hear what Blessed Gregory the Dialogue responded, in 
Greek, when he was performing his legation in Greece, to those who 
were slandering the sacrament. He said: “It is certainly customary to 
put the question about how in the Church some offer leavened and 
others unleavened bread. We know that the Church is distributed in 
four orders, namely that of the Romans, the Alexandrians, the Jerusa- 
lemites, and the Antiochenes, which are commonly called ‘churches’. 
And while they hold one Catholic faith, they use different mysteries of 
[divine] offices. Whence it happens that the Roman Church offers 
unleavened bread, because the Lord tdok up the flesh without any 
[sexual] union, as is written: “The Word became flesh and lived among 
us’ [Douai version]. Therefore the body of Christ is brought about with 
unleavened bread. The other churches mentioned above offer leavened 
bread, because the Word of the Father was clothed in flesh and is true 
God and true man, so that the leaven is mixed with the flour and the 
true body of our Lord Jesus Christ is brought about. But when we, both 
the Roman Church and the other abovesaid churches, take both leav- 
ened and unleavened bread for the ineffable faith, the one true body of 
our Savior is brought about”. These are the words of Gregory, which 
are found in his Vita in Greek.”! 


Of the fifty authors of texts I have inspected, only three mention 
Gregory, one, Albert the Great, merely in passing as having silenced 
the “bishop of Constantinople” on the issue.”* Thomas Aquinas’ use 
of the passage, however, is both interesting and significant. Aquinas 
was not yet familiar with Contra Graecos in his Sentences commentary, 


71. Contra Graecos, PG vol. CXL, col. 524, corrected with the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts. 

72, ALBERT THE GREAT, De sacramentis V, pars 1, q. 2, a. 3, ed. OHLMEYER (above 
n. 55), p. 56a, Il. 22-23: “Item, dicitur, quod Gregorius super hoc confutavit Esicium 
Constantinopolitanum episcopum”. 
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but in his two main Summae and his Contra errores Graecorum he 
quoted from his anonymous Dominican colleague. But where the 
author of Contra Graecos wanted to defeat the Greek argument from 
symbolism, Aquinas used a portion of it to demonstrate that the 
Greeks’ rite was acceptable:”3 “The Roman Church offers unleavened 
bread, because the Lord took up the flesh without any [sexual] union, 
but the other churches offer leavened bread, because the Word of the 
Father was clothed in flesh and is true God and true man, so that the 
leaven is mixed with the flour and the true body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is brought about”. In the Summa theologiae Aquinas went 
beyond this to argue that, “Hence, just as a priest in the Church of 
the Latins sins in celebrating with leavened bread, a Greek priest in 
the Church of the Greeks celebrating with unleavened bread would 
sin, quasi perverting the rite of his church”—this despite the fact that 
the use of unleavened bread is more reasonable. Also absent from his 
other discussions is his remark that “this custom of the Greeks has a 
reason, both because of its signification, which Gregory touches on, 
and in aversion to the heresy of the Nazarenes, who mixed the law 
with the Gospel”.”4 

Antoine Dondaine used five pages to trace the source of this pas- 
sage in Contra Graecos:” it is found in Greek in a letter dated after 
1177, without the attribution to a Vita Gregorii, and in Latin in a 
florilegium by Albino of Milan, dated 1185-89 but based on material 
_ gathered earlier, before 1177. All three probably: depend on an earlier 
florilegium. Then there are slightly later versions in Greek and Latin 
by Nicholas of Cotrone and Buonaccorsi, stemming ultimately from 
Contra Graecos and Albino. Whatever the case, Dondaine rightly 
assumes the passage to be spurious, perhaps a late addition to a Life 
of Gregory.’° | 

Despite its great significance prima facie, the passage did not have 
much success in later Latin polemics, although it is quoted in full in 


73. THOMAS AQUINAS, Contra errores Graecorum, pars 2, c. 39, ostensibly quoting 
Gregory. 

74. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae Ill, q. 74, a. 4, responsio. 

75. DONDAINE, “‘Contra Graecos” (above n. 1), pp. 357-362. See also J.M. HOECK 
and R.J. LOENERTZ, Nikolaos-Nektarios von Otranto, Abt von Casole. Beitrige zur Geschichte 
der ost-westlichen Beziehungen unter Innozenz III. und Friedrich II., Passau 1965, pp. 38-40, 
and AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens (above n. 6), pp. 332-334. 

76. See also MABILLON, Dissertatio (above n. 6), c. 6: 1246D-1247A. 
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the anonymous Libellus de fermento et azymo written before the Coun- 
cil of Florence, most likely by a Dominican at the convent in Pera, 
who adds “Constantinopolitan” to the churches.” Aquinas made 
great use of it, but rather than attribute it to a vague Vita Gregorii, in 
all three instances he (and the anonymous author of the Lbellus) cites 
Gregory’s Register, as if to make it more secure. Strikingly, Western 
theologians did not follow Aquinas’ lead in the Summa theologiae, 
even within his own Dominican Order. Perhaps they—quite rightly— 
did not believe a reference they could not find in the original. As for 
Aquinas’ further conclusion that, therefore, Greeks actually sinned if 
they employed unleavened bread in their churches, around 1300 an 
anonymous Dominican did paraphrase this opinion in a cut-and- 
paste effort, without however citing Gregory.”® 

Among the great Thomists of the fourteenth century, Hervaeus 
Natalis borrowed a different phrase, saying that if a Greek priest per- 
forms the sacrament with leavened bread according to his rite, “if he 
did this not with a perverse intent, but in aversion to a heresy, just as 
in aversion to the error of the Nazarenes it was at one time celebrated 
with leavened bread, then perhaps he would not sin”; clearly he 
disagreed with Aquinas’ inference, and he did not quote Gregory.” 
Peter of Palude, future Latin patriarch of Jerusalem and no friend 
of the Greeks, went out of his way to reject Aquinas in his popular 


77. ANONYMOUS, Libellus de fermento et azymo, c. 8, BAV, Vat. lat. 4260, ff. 54v-551; 
BAV, Ottob. lat. 718, f. 9v. I am currently editing this text for publication. The two 
witnesses were produced in the fifteenth century and owned by Cardinal Juan de Torque- 
mada, who spoke on this very issue at Florence: J. GILL, The Council of Florence, 
Cambridge 1959, pp. 274-275. On the manuscripts, see DONDAINE, ““Contra Graecos” 
(above n. 1), p. 325, and J.M. GARRASTACHU, “Los Manuscritos del Cardenal Torque- 
mada en la Biblioteca Vaticana”, in: La Ciencia Tomista 22/41 (1930), pp. 291-322, at 
pp. 302(230!)-03 (for Ottob. lat. 718). The latest authors cited, Jean de Murs and Rain- 
etius de Piis (Vat. lat. 4260, ff. 47r and 49r), died before 1350, so the text could have 
been written at any time afterwards. The predominance of citations of Dominican authors 
suggests that the author was a Dominican, so in personal communication Claudine Delac- 
roix-Besnier suggests that he worked at the Pera convent. Delacroix-Besnier’s work has 
also revealed how important Gregory the Great was in general for the Dominicans in their 
dealings with the Greeks. 

78. ANONYMOUS OP, In quartum librum Sententiarum, BAV, Vat. lat. 985, not 
foliated: “Et peccaret sacerdos Grecus conficiens in azimo et Latinus conficiens in fermen- 
tato, quasi pervertentes Ecclesie sue ritum”. 

79. HERVAEUS NATALIS, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, q. 2, ed. Paris 1647, 
pp. 353b-354a. 
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commentary on book IV of the Sentences, ignoring Gregory and 
focusing on the Ebionites: 


The sixth conclusion is that [the body of Christ] can be prepared with 
any bread made of wheat indifferently, both unleavened and leavened, 
just as with white and red wine, because they do not differ in species. 
The Latins prepare it with unleavened bread, just as Christ did, but the 
Greeks do it with leavened bread, calling us “azymites” who “judaize”. 
But since the Church first prepared it with unleavened bread, it decreed 
against the error of the Ebionites that it should be prepared with 
leavened bread, so that the Church would not seem to join them in 
observing the law along with the Gospel. When the error ceased, the 
Church returned to the more fruitful custom. But Greece turned this 
dispensation into a common law, and from this schism they came to 
the heresy that Christ prepared it with leavened bread. Thus a Latin 
preparing it with leavened bread prepares it indeed, but he is seriously 
at fault according to Extra, in the last chapter, where he who has con- 
secrated with leavened bread is deposed — although other reasons are 
given, each one was sufficient. On the contrary, some say that a Greek 
sins if he prepares it with unleavened bread, because when in Rome, do 
as the Romans. But because they are schismatics, no one — not even 
one of them — ought to adhere to them, and just as in the whole, so 
also in the part one can be opposed to them. No one is held to their 
statutes or customs, because every man is absolved from obedience to 
schismatics and heretics.®° _ 


Ironically, the only other Western theologian that I have found 


_employing Gregory is the Greek Franciscan Peter of Candia, the future 


Pope Alexander V.*! In his Sentences commentary from around 1380, 
the edition of which would require around 2000 pages, besides his 
discussion of unleavened bread, Peter of Candia devotes less than two 
pages to the Greeks, somewhat gently.*? His treatment of unleavened 


80, PETER OF PALUDE, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, q. 1, a. 5, ed. Venice 
1493, £. 45ra-b. For the canon law reference, which applied to Latins, see above, n. 8. 

81. PETER OF CANDIA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 1, a. 1, pars 3, ed. 
C. SCHABEL, published on-line: hetp://www.ucy.ac.cy/isa/Candia/SentIV-1-1.htm. 

82. Explicit passages, from BAV, Vat. lat. 1081: Principium I (7ra): “Applicetur divina 
essentia in ratione obiecti potentiae intellectivae. Tunc intellectiva <potentia> ex tali aplli- 
catione par<ti>cipiet divinam essentiam. Vel ergo per aliquem radium causatum ad ipsam 
potentiam, vel per ipsummet obiectum, aut per aliquem actum voluntarie causatum in 
tali potentia, Primum non est dicendum, quia sic divina essentia radiaret ut corpora 
faciunt, et esset error dicentium Deum videri in talibus theophasiis, id est deificis radiis, 
ut quidam doctores Graecorum fuerunt imaginati” —Book I, q. 2, a. 2 (29ra): 
“Decima <conclusio>: Spiritum a Filio concedunt omnes Graeci” —Principium IV (262:b): 
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bread is rather extensive, however, and it is perhaps not surprising that 
the first of his three conclusions on the subject is that “de facto the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist can be performed with leavened and 
unleavened bread indifferently”.®? After giving the argument that, as 
long as the bread is made from wheat, both unleavened and leavened 
are acceptable, Candia continues: 


Furthermore, the Church was never in error; but in the primitive 
Church this sacrament was celebrated with leavened bread; but the 
Church would not have done this unless that sacrament was able to be 
prepared with leavened bread; therefore it can be prepared with leav- 
ened bread. The inference is clear and the minor premise is apparent 
through the histories in which it is said that in the time of Pope Leo ° 
this sacrament was celebrated with leavened bread, and it is now cele- 
brated in this way in the Church of the Greeks, whose custom the 
Church does not damn. Q.E.D. That it is also celebrated with unleav- 
ened bread is apparent from the custom of the Latins, who prepare this 
sacrament with unleavened bread. Therefore this sacrament can be pre- 
pared with unleavened and leavened bread indifferently.*4 


“Praeterea, positio Graecorum est a condicione defendibilis, licet sit erronea. Nunc autem 
ipsi dicunt quod Spiritus Sanctus non procedit nisi a solo Patre, et tamen dicunt Spiritum 
Sanctum procedi quomodo datum. Ergo adhuc, dato per impossibile quod Spiritus Sanc- 
tus non procederet a Filio, non minus libere procederet a Patre. Ergo quod procedat 
quomodo datus non habet formaliter sub ratione qua procedit a duobus, sed ab aliquo 
principio elicitivo formaliter, quod ponitur communiter voluntas. Si ergo inter ista prin- 
cipia elicitiva nulla esset formalis distinctio ex natura rei, sequitur, ut prius dicebam, quod 
non esset maior ratio quare Filius esset natus quam Spiritus Sanctus, et ergo oportet 
ponere inter principia elicitiva generationis spirationis aliquam distinctionem ex natura 
rei. Confirmatur: ex hoc arguimus quod in potentia activa non est nisi unus modus pro- 
ducendi, quia omnes effectus suos aequaliter produxit, sicut solem dicimus potentiam 
naturalem et voluntatem nostram liberam, quia una potentia semper naturaliter suum 
effectum producit, altera vero libere. Ergo ubi eidem productivo principio attribuimus 
principiatum productum mere naturaliter, aliud productum mere libere (qui sunt oppositi 
modi principiandi), sequitur quod ibi ex natura rei est distinctio aliqualis ex parte prin- 
cipiorum elicitivorum. Quare cum Pater producit naturaliter Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum 
libere, sequitur quod in eo praeintelligenda sunt principia elicitiva saltem formaliter dis- 
tincta, et ita cum reverentia responsio Ockan quam imitatur non satisfacit quaesito. Quare 
illa ratio permanet in suo virgore”.—IV, q. unica, a. 1 (268va): “Pro quo est advertendum 
quod forma in sacramento quo ad necessitatem potest considerari dupliciter, videlicet vel 
quo ad sacramentum vel quo ad ministrum. Si quo ad ministrum, sic est necessaria forma 
qua Romana Ecclesia utitur, quam si omitteret ministrans peccaret mortaliter, nisi esset 
ignorantia invincibilis quae posset quodammodo subito causari ex aliquo defectu cerebri 
propter fumositatem a stomaco indigesto frequenter ad cerebrum ascendentem. Et hoc si 
sit sacetdos Romanus, quod dico propter Graecos...”. 

83. PETER OF CANDIA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 1, a. 1, pars. 3, ed cit., §4. 

84. PETER OF CANDIA, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 1, a. 1, pats. 3, ed cit., 
§§6-7. 
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“This is confirmed”, Candia says, in his next and final argument, 
by the passage from Gregory’s Register, stolen from Aquinas, which 
Candia considers sufficient enough in itself, concluding, “Haec ille. 
Quare propositum”.® 

Both Aquinas and Candia drew conclusions that went beyond what 
most university theologians were willing to grant, in the first place 
that Greeks must perform the sacrament with leavened bread to avoid 
sinning, in the second place that the primitive Church employed 
leavened bread. Perhaps it was for this reason, and not suspicions of 
the apocryphal nature of the passage, that other theologians ignored 
Pope Gregory the Great. 


Leo the Great 


The same cannot be said for what must be another apocryphal item, 
the reference to Pope Leo, absent in Contra Graecos.®® Peter of Candia 
may indeed be showing sympathy to his “ethnos” when mentioning 
Leo, because this popular tradition was not used in the same way by 
Western theologians of “Frankish” extraction. The reader may be 
wondering about Aquinas’ and Hervaeus Natalis’ cryptic references 
to “Nazarenes”, and about Palude’s mention of the “Ebionites”, 
The Ebionites were an early Christian sect that insisted on follow- 
ing the Old Law, for example with respect to circumcision.*” Our 
main sources are Irenaeus and Cyprus’ own Epiphanios of Salamis, 
the latter having encountered some of them in the late 300s. Epiph- 
anios actually discusses two similar groups, the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites, and it is probable that Epiphanios somehow inspired the 
later tradition that we will discuss. Epiphanios does mention that the 
Ebionites used unleavened bread, but he does not go into further 
detail about their reasoning or their opinion about leavened bread.** 


85. PETER OF CANDIA, In quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 1, a. 1, pars. 3, ed cit., 
$8. 2 
86. On the Leo tale, see also MABILLON, Dissertatio (above n. 6), esp. cc. 5: 1243C- 
1245B, and 10: 1271D-1273B; AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens (above 
n. 6), pp. 327-334. 

87. See M. GOuLDER, “A Poor Man’s Christology”, in: New Testament Studies 45 
(1999), pp. 332-348. 

88. EPIPHANIOS OF SALAMIS, Adversus haereses 1, tom. II, heresy 30, in PG XLI, 
col. 432B, no. 16 (cols. 405-474 on the Ebionites). 
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Mahlon Smith could not find the tradition earlier than the Summa 
attributed to Alexander of Hales,8? who died in 1245, but in fact 
book IV of the Summa, which includes the pertinent discussion, was 
written after his death, mostly by William of Meliton. Smith’s passage 
is not even contained in the critical edition, nor are these groups 
mentioned in Meliton’s own lengthy treatment in his Questions on the 
Sacraments. 

In his Dialogue on the Sacraments, probably from before 1240, 
William of Auvergne ($1249) related that the sacrament 


is celebrated with both [unleavened and leavened] according to the 
custom of various churches, for the Roman Church prepares it with. 
unleavened bread, because it is believed that Christ made it with this 
bread, because it was the first day of azymes, but the Oriental Church, 
namely that of the Greeks, celebrates it with leavened bread in aversion 
to heresy of the Nazarenes, who mixed the Gospel with the law. Our 
Latin custom is more reasonable.”! 


As we have seen, Aquinas later used the same words in the Summa 
theologiae: “in aversion to the heresy of the Nazarenes, who mixed the 
law with the Gospel”. A section of the Sdmma wrongly attributed to 
Alexander of Hales, which Smith quotes, has this to say: 


When the error concerning the Torah (/egali) observance was flourish- 
ing, the fathers of old determined that the Church should not make the 
preparation from unleavened but from leavened bread, until such time 
as that error should cease. Hence, the Church first made preparation 
from unleavened bread, secondly from leavened. Thirdly, when this 
cause had ceased, the Roman Church returned to the first rite and made 


89. SMITH, And Taking Bread...” (above n. 7), pp. 48-49, n. 52 

90. See C.M. MULLEN, “Alexander of Hales”, in: J.J.E. GRACIA and T.B, NOONE 
(eds.), A Companion to Philosophy in the Middle Ages, Oxford 2003, pp. 104-108, at 
p. 105. Cf. ALEXANDER OF HALES, Summa theologica, Quaracchi 1924-48, and WILLIAM 
OF MELITON, Quaestiones de sacramentis (above n. 46) IV, pars III, q. 9, ed. GAL. 

91. WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE, Dialogus de sacramentis (s.a.), f. 13r: “De sacramento 
eucharistie: P<etrus> ‘Est ne ille panis de quo celebratur azimus vel fermentatus?’ 
G«uillermus>: ‘Ex utroque celebratur secundum consuetudinem diversarum ecclesiarum. 
Ecclesia enim Romana ex azimo confecit, quia ex tali pane creditur fecisse Christum, quia 
prima die azimorum Ecclesia vera Orientalis, scilicet Graecorum, celebrat ex fermento ad 
detestationem haeresis Nazarenorum, qui evangelia et legalia miscebant. Consuetudo nos- 
tra Latinorum rationabilior est”. On William, see N. Lewis, “William of Auvergne”, in: 
E.N. ZALTA (ed.), Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophia (2008): http://plato.stanford.edu/ 
entries/william-auvergne/ (accessed 13 February 2009). 
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preparation from unleavened bread. But the Greeks, high-and-mighty, 
as it were, did not want to return to the first rite. And on this account, 
they were compelled to defend themselves by saying that they had 
received this rite from the fathers. But since this was not enough, they 
added in the second place another reason: lest they should Judaize. 
Since this was not enough, if the Lord had made preparation with 
matzos (azymes), they dared to say that the Lord had made preparation 
with leavened bread. And since the evangelists say the opposite, they 
dared to say that the evangelists were wrong in reporting and that they 
were corrected by John.” 


Smith goes on to remark that “Aquinas makes it more precise by 
claiming that an unspecified ‘Pope Leo’ identified the Judaizers as the 
Ebionites”, and that “[t]he source of this idea is also unknown”, but 
in fact the Pseudo-Alexandrine Summa itself prefaces the previous 
quotation with the words “Pope Leo says”. In the 1250s the Francis- 
can Bonaventure quotes the entire passage from Alexander’s Summa, 
introducing it again with “Pope Leo says”, and adding some words 
from Aristotle: “Look how ‘an error, small in the beginning, is big in 
the end’”.*3 Note that both Franciscans report that Pope Leo “says” 
these things, not that they happened in his time. 

In his Sentences commentary, the Dominican Albert the Great 
seems to follow Alexander’s Summa, but blames the Jews themselves.” 
He does the same in the pertinent section of his treatise De sacramen- 
tis, but here Albert modifies the tale, either based on a disputed ques- 
tion of Alexander from the 1220s or 1230s which states much the 
same thing, without mentioning Leo,” or on a source common to 
both authors: 


It is written in the books of Pope Leo how Peter first sat on the throne 
of Antioch. A man by the name of Evodius succeeded him, when Peter 


92. PSEUDO-ALEXANDER OF HALES, Summa Theologica IV, q. 32, translated in SMITH, 
And Taking Bread... (above n. 7), pp. 48-49, n. 52 (I have checked the Latin in an early 
modern edition). 

93. BONAVENTURE, In quartum librum Sententiarum (above n. 55), d. 11, pars 2, a. 2, 
q. 1, p. 262a-b. 7 

94, ALBERT THE GREAT, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum (above n. 49), d. 12, ¢, a. 8, 
p. 307a. 

95. ALEXANDER OF HALES, Quaestiones disputatae ‘antequam esset frater’, q. 51, ed. 
Quaracchi 1960, p. 909. Around 1290 Buonaccorsi of Bologna would recycle the Evodius 
story in Contra Graecos; see AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens (above 
n. 6), pp. 328-331 and n. 89. 
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had transferred himself to Rome. Celebrating Easter with unleavened 
bread, [Evodius] converted many of the Jews, but other Jews associated 
with them gave the body of the Lord to dogs as an affront to the sacra- 
ment. Consulting the Roman pontiff over this, [Evodius] received the 
response that he should celebrate with leavened bread for a time, and 
afterwards his successors, not knowing the reason for this arrangement, 
believed that the Lord had anticipated the Passover and handed it down 
in leavened bread. And so it is clear that He did so with unleavened 


bread.° 


In his Sentences commentary, Aquinas more or less repeats what is 
found in the Alexandrine Summa, including that Pope Leo “says” this. 
He adds, however, that this occurred when the “heresy of the Ebi-- 
onites” was on the rise. Aquinas also interjects that, when the Greeks 
did not return with the Roman Church to the “pristine” way, “they 
added that it cannot be prepared except with leavened bread”.*” Did 
Aquinas have another source, which allowed him to add the Ebionites 
reference, was he inspired by William of Auvergne’s mention of the 
Nazarenes, or did he just reason it out? However it happened, for 
some reason Aquinas abandoned this story in his three later works in 
preference for the Gregory the Great passage from Contra Graecos, 
except for the phrase about the “Nazarenes” from William of 
Auvergne, inserted in the Summa theologiae. Did Aquinas suspect that 
the Pope Leo tale was apocryphal and, ironically, replace it with yet 
_ another spurious passage? 

As we have seen, later theologians did not follow Aquinas’ switch, 
probably in part because of the greater importance of the Sentences 
commentary compared to the other works in the early years of Thom- 
ism. Instead, they developed and confused the Pope Leo/Ebionites 
story. The Dominican Peter of Tarentaise, the future Pope Innocent V, 
probably writing after Aquinas’ Sentences commentary was composed 
and before the other works, is the first whom I have found making 
the error about the time of Pope Leo: 


From the beginning the whole Church prepared it with unleavened 
bread. Later, in the time of Pope Leo, because of the Ebionite heretics 
who were saying that the law must be observed with the Gospel, and 


96, ALBERT THE GREAT, De sacramentis V, pars 1, q. 2, a. 3, ed. OHLMEYER (above 
n. 55), p. 56a, Il. 24-35. 
97. THomas Aquinas, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, q, 2, a. 2, qc. 3 co. 
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that it should be prepared with unleavened bread because of the precept 
of the law, the Church established for a time that it was to be prepared 
with leavened bread. But when the cause had ceased, the Western 


Church returned to the old rite, but the Eastern Church observed the 
other rite.78 


The Franciscan Matthew of Aquasparta, writing before Lyons II, did 
not confuse his sources, but combined the Alexander/Bonaventure 
version with Aquinas’ reference to the Ebionites in an original way, 
declaring that “Pope Leo reports” this. But after the council, Aquaspar- 
ta’s immensely influential confrere Richard of Menneville simply cop- 
ied Peter of Tarentaise’s passage, with small changes in word order. 
Then John Duns Scotus, who would go on to become the unofficial 
doctor of the Franciscan Order, merely built on Tarentaise’s confused 
rendering.”? It is indicative of the general lack of interest in the issue 
shown by Western university theologians that throughout the four- 
teenth century and almost up to the Council of Florence no one 
seems to have gone back to the “original” story as found in Alexander, 
Albert, and Aquinas, let alone question the veracity of the tale itself. 
But in an age-old tradition of historians, many of them enjoyed 
embellishing the story anyway, and it is interesting to trace its devel- 
opment from theologian to theologian. 

The Carmedlites at least cited their sources, even if they did not read 
all of them carefully. In the 1320s John Baconthorpe mentions Aqui- 
nas and Richard of Menneville, and around 1360 Michael of Aiguani 
adds Baconthorpe’s own name.’ Paul of Perugia, writing about 
1345, is illustrative: 


In the time’of Pope Leo the Church established that it would be pre- 
pared with leavened bread. And the reason was, according to Thomas 


98. PETER OF TARENTAISE (Pope Innocent V), Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, 
q. 2, a. 2, ed. Toulouse 1651, p. 124b. 

99. RICHARD OF MENNEVILLE, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, a. 2, q. 3, ed. 
Brescia 1591, p. 141a; JOHN Duns Scotus, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum (above 
n. 6), d. 11, q. 6, p. 682a. AVVAKUMOV, Die Entstehung des Unionsgedankens (above n. 6), 
pp. 327-331, also follows this tale in the Sentences commentaries of Albert, Aquinas, 
Bonaventure, Tarentaise, Menneville, and Scotus. See also MABILLON, Dissertatio (above 
n. 6), c. 5: 1243D-1244A, employing the commentaries of Hales, Aquinas, Bonaventure, 
Menneville, Scotus, and Durand. : 

100. JOHN BACONTHORPE, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 8, q. 2, MS Wien, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 1530, ff. 43rb-vb; MICHAEL AIGUANI, Jn quartum 
kbrum Sententiarum, d. 10, a. 1, ed. Venice 1622, p. 376a. 
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[Aquinas] and Richard [of Menneville], because there were certain 
Ebionite heretics, and they were Jews and wanted to observe the Gospel 
to the letter. And because Christ prepared it with unleavened bread 
according to the Gospel, therefore they considered it against the Gospel 
to prepare it with leavened bread. And so in order to remove their error 
the Church ordered it to be celebrated with leavened bread for a time. 
Master Landulph [Caracciolo] introduces this heresy differently, saying 
that they were asserting that a Christian must Judaize and consequently 
celebrate Easter with unleavened bread like the Jews.1°! 


Now Landulph Caracciolo, a Franciscan, was like many other Fran- 
ciscans merely copying Scotus,'°? who in turn was probably building 
on Richard of Menneville, who plagiarized Tarentaise, who relied on 
Aquinas! The Augustinian Thomas of Strasbourg’s colorful version, 
from the 1330s, found its way directly and then indirectly into a 
number of Sentences commentaries over the next century or so.'°? Not 


101. PAUL oF PERUGIA, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, q. 12 (dd. 11-13), MS Bolo- 
gna, Biblioteca comunale dell’ Archiginnasio, lat. A. 941, f. 100ra: “...tempore Leonis 
papae statuit Ecclesia quod conficeretur in fermentato. Et ratio fuit, secundum Thomam 
et Richardum, quia fuerunt quidam haeretici Lebrohitae, et hii fuerunt Iudaei et ad lit- 
teram voluerunt observare evangelium, et quia Christus secundum evangelium confecit in 
azymo, ideo reputabant contra evangelium conficere in fermentato. Et ideo ad auferendum 
illorum errorem <Ecclesia> statuit celebrari in fermentato ad tempus. Magister Landulphus 
aliter introducunt illam haeresim, dicens quod illi dicebant quod Christianus debebat 
Iudaizare, et per consequens sicut Iudaei in azymo pascha celebrare”. 

102. LANDULPH CARACCIOLO, Jn quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, q. 4, MS Wien, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 1496. Cf. JOHN OF RODINGTON, In quartum librum 
Sententiarum, d. 13, a. 5, MS Assisi, Biblioteca del sacro convento, 106, f. 157vb. 

103. For example, CONRAD OF SOLTAU, In quartum iibrum Sententiarum, q. 9, MS 
Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 4709, f. 98r; ARNOLD OF SEEHUSEN, O.Carm., 
In quartum librum Sententiarum, dd. 8 et sequentes, a. 1, MS Miinchen, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Clm 3546, f. 218ra-va; and NICHOLAS OF DINKELSBUHL, In quartum 
iibrum Sententiarum, d. 11, pars 2, a. 1, MS Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
4820, f. 207v. In many contexts, including this one (eg., Thomas Ebendorfer and Peter 
Reicher), Dinkelsbiihl’s commentary of ca. 1400 was more or less duplicated by a number 
of Viennese theologians in the first half of the fifteenth century. Nicholas’ work in turn 
borrowed much from the commentaries of Henry of Langenstein and Henry Totting of 
Oyta, Parisian theologians of the later fourteenth century who moved to Vienna to help 
establish the theology faculty there. Perhaps they, too, borrowed from Thomas of Stras- 
bourg. Of course, Nicholas cites only Anselm, Bonaventure, and Aquinas here! On the 
Vienna group, whose works I have inspected on other issues, see M. SHANK, Unless You 
Believe You Shall Not Understand’: Logic, University, and Society in Late Medieval Vienna, 
Princeton 1988, and P.J.J.M. BAKKER and C. SCHABEL, ‘Sentences Commentaries of the 
Later Fourteenth Century’, in: EVANS (ed.), Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences’ of 
Peter Lombard (above n. 10), pp. 425-464, which also discusses Strasbourg’s legacy. 
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content with the boring descriptions he had read, Strasbourg jazzed 
it up as follows: 


As many great doctors relate, from the beginning of the establishment 
of this sacrament down to Pope Leo, the entire Church of God pre- 
pared it with unleavened bread. But in the time of Pope Leo, in order 
to extirpate the heresy of the Ebionites, who were stating that it was 
necessary for salvation that every human had to observe the ceremonial 
precepts of the law along with the observation of the Gospel, and con- 
sequently to consecrate with unleavened bread, the Church then ordered 
that it be prepared with leavened bread. Next, after the passing of some 
years, when the aforesaid heresy had been completely extirpated, the 
priests in Latin regions resumed the first way, namely consecrating with 
unleavened bread, because it is clearly deduced from the Gospel that 
Christ celebrated with unleavened bread, as was clear above. But the 
priests of Greece did not resume the first way, but have continued the 
consecration in leavened bread until the present time. Whence it is clear 
that these foolish Greeks, asserting that we do not consecrate since we 
use unleavened bread in consecrating, impute this madness to their 
fathers and their most holy doctors and all their priests who preceded 
Pope Leo.!% 


In short, whoever tried to give an historical explanation after Lyons 
II failed to note that the scholastic sources for the later accounts — 
Auvergne, Alexander, Aquinas — did not attribute anything to the 
time of Pope Leo. Only the Dominican Durand of St Pourgain 
avoided mentioning Leo when plagiarizing Aquinas’ Sentences com- 
mentary, but merely because he did not copy the words “Pope Leo 
says” 10> | 

Did Durand have his own suspicions? Perhaps. We know so little 
about eucharistic bread in the early Church that the story of the 
Ebionites is not so far fetched. One thing is for certain, however: the 
temporary change to leavened bread did not occur in any Pope Leo’s 
reign, since this is a misreading of Alexander, Aquinas, and Bonaven- 
ture. The best candidate for a Pope Leo as a reliable source for the 
early Church is Leo I, but there does not appear to be any trace of 
the story in Leo’s writings. Alternatively, if the story is in fact from a 
Pope Leo and yet is mythological, then it could be from Leo IX, the 


104. THOMAS OF STRASBOURG, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, q. 2, a. 1, 
ed. Venice 1564, not foliated. 

105. DURAND OF ST PouRGAIN, In quartum librum Sententiarum, d. 11, q. 4, 
ed. Venice 1571, f. 320vb. 
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pope when the whole controversy began in 1054. Still, it has not been 
found there either. Perhaps, then, it too arose in the period between 
1054 and 1249, a mythological story with an apocryphal source. 

In fact the story did not survive unchallenged down to the Coun- 
cil of Florence, although it was certainly popular at the time. In the 
anonymous Libellus de fermento et azymo from before the council, 
chapter 10 concludes as follows: 


Furthermore it should be noted that Saint Thomas and Scotus and 
others say that it was established by the Church for a certain time that 
the consecration of the Holy Eucharist had to be done with leavened 
bread. This was because of the heresy of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, 
who were saying that the laws were to be observed along with the Gos- 
pel. When this heresy had ceased, the Roman Church took up the 
pristine way again, but the Greeks remained with leavened bread. This 
statement — saving the better judgment — seems quite feeble, for 
going through the decrees of the holy synods or of Roman pontiffs over 
and over, one does not find this at all. Supposing that it is the case, 
certainly we have an argument that it can be prepared with leavened 
bread. Thus those who bark assaults against the Greeks should cease, 
and the Latins should stop gnawing on the Greeks with iron teeth and 
not fight at all about these matters. And the Greeks should not despise 
the Latins. Let us seek what is for the peace of Jerusalem, so that love 
is preserved,!° 


CONCLUSION: THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE 


This was the voice of peace, but certainly there were other opinions, 
on both sides. Probably dating to 1432 or slightly later, a brief treatise 
De erroribus Graecorum begins thus: 


106. ANONYMOUS, Libellus de fermento et azymo (above n. 77), c. 10, MS BAV, Vat. 
lat. 4260 £. 59v; MS BAV, Ottob. lat. 718, ff. 12v-13r: “Notandum preterea quod Sanc- 
tus Thomas et Scotus ac alii quidem dicunt quod ab Ecclesia pro aliquo tempore statutum 
fuit quod in fermentato pane Eucharistie sacre consecratio fieri deberet, et hoc propter 
heresim Hebionitarum et Nazarenorum, qui dicebant legalia cum evangelio esse servanda. 
Et illa heresi cessante, Romana Ecclesia pristinum modum reaccepit, Greci vero manserunt 
cum fermento. — Istud dictum, salvo iudicio meliori, debile valde videtur. Nam voluendo 
atque revoluendo decreta sacrarum synodorum aut Romanorum Pontificum, hoc minime 
reperitur. Posito ergo casu quod sit ita, procul dubio habemus argumentum quod in 
fermentato pane potest confici. Cessent igitur Grecorum impugnationes a latratibus et 
desistant eos camino dente rodere Latini Grecos nequaquam in hiis ludicent et Latinos 
Greci non contempnant. Rogemus que ad pacem sunt Therusalem ut caritas observetur”. 
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I, brother Jerome of Prague, hermit recluse of the Sacred Camaldolese 
Hermits, when I was returning from Jerusalem last year, came to Nico- 
sia, the metropolis of Cyprus, and Famagusta and Paphos, Rhodes, and 
Crete, and other cities and islands where Greeks live, and I disputed 
with Greek monks and priests of the Greeks, along with the lord 
[bishop] of Rhodes [that is, the Greek Dominican Andreas Chryso- 
berges]. I defeated many Greeks in dispute, but I found all the Greeks 
so obstinate and stubborn in their heresy that they admitted publicly 
that they would rather take up the faith of the Trojans [i.e., Turks] than 
that of the Latins. The Greeks have four heretical articles, which Holy 
Pope Leo publicly condemned in the Council of Chalcedon, excom- 
municating all Greeks and publicly declaring them to be schismatics 
and heretics. Similarly, Holy Pope Innocent II] excommunicated all 
Greeks at the Lateran Council and publicly declared them to be heretics 
and schismatics and solemnly condemned them.!%” 


After these wild exaggerations and falsehoods, revealing a great per- 
sonal hatred as well as a confused understanding of such texts as 
Contra Graecos, Jerome begins to go through the four classic Greek 
errors, the ones that we all know, the second being that “the Greeks 
deny that the Catholics can consecrate the body of Christ in unleav- 
ened bread”. These “heretics do not understand”, he says.’°? Having 
explained the four, Jerome concludes that the Greeks had many more. 
The bishop of Rhodes, Chrysoberges, recently found a book that the 
Greeks had just written, containing twenty-eight heretical articles. 
Chrysoberges translated the book into Latin and intends to send it to 
the Council of Basel, Jerome reports, warning the Latins to beware 
of traditional Greek backsliding, just as they did after the Second 


‘Council of Lyons. For Jerome, who spoke against the Greeks at Basel, 


no real union can be expected unless the pope or a general council 
first captures the sacrilegious city of Constantinople, “that den of 
heretics”, and turns it over to the Knights Hospitaller, with orders to 
eject the Greek clergy and replace them with Catholics. For Jerome, 
this was the only way to defeat Greek heresy.!” 


107. JEROME OF PRAGUE, De erroribus Graecorum, in: Annales Camuldulenses, ed. 
J.-B. MITTARELLI and A. COSTADONI, Venice 1755-73, vol. 9, cols. 916-919, at 919. 
I am very grateful to William P. Hyland for kindly sending me a photocopy of this text. 
For Jerome and the Greeks more generally, see W.P. HYLAND, “John-Jerome of Prague 
(1368-1440) and the Errores Graecorum: Anatomy of a Polemic Against Greek Christians” 
in: The Journal of Religious History 21.3 (1997), pp. 249-267. 

108. JEROME OF PRAGUE, De erroribus Graecorum (above n. 107), col. 917. 

109. JEROME OF PRAGUE, De erroribus Graecorum (above n. 107), cols. 918-919. 
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Thus, not everyone on the eve of the Council of Florence was 
prepared to negotiate for the sake of union and reconciliation, or 
thought that negotiation would work. The agreement reached at Flor- 
ence has been called a Latin compromise,!”° but humorously, although 
not at all surprisingly, the formula is exactly the idiosyncratic view 
that Thomas Aquinas expressed in what had become by then his most 
famous work, the Summa theologiae,'|! based on an apocryphal quo- 
tation erroneously attributed to Pope Gregory I, which led Aquinas 
to be somewhat more conciliatory than usual. In truth the compro- 
mise was all on the side of the Greeks, except for those Latins who, 
angry at Greek accusations of Latin heresy, declared that Greek priests 
sinned in not following the Roman rite. The formula is as follows: 


The body of Christ is truly prepared with unleavened or leavened wheat 
bread, and priests must prepare the body of the Lord with one of these, 
each one according to the custom of his Church, whether Western or 
Eastern.!!? 


The common Latin position never really changed from 1054 to 1439, 
in part because there was little room for change, except to adopt the 
Greek rite, which was not going to happen. The Latins always 
accepted the validity of the Greek rite, while arguing that the Latin 
rite was more fitting, because it followed Christ’s own example. In 
this way, Greek arguments from symbolism were rendered insignifi- 
cant, although the Latins did respond to the Greek statements with 
their own symbolism. From start to finish, however, the Latins refused 
to tolerate the Greek claim that the Latin rite was invalid or heretical, 
and many Latins countered by asserting that these “false” charges were 
themselves heretical. Indeed, some went so far as to say that the Greek 
rite itself was erroneous or even sinful, although not invalid, an opin- 
ion that became more widespread following Greek “backsliding” after 
the collapse of Lyons II. Yet some Latins, mainly but not exclusively 


110. For example, J. ZIZIOULAS, metropolitan of Pergamon, calls the decision at 
Florence “a surprising flash of [Latin?] ‘pluralism’ amid the rigid dogmatism of the final 
pronouncement”: “Efforts toward the Union of the Churches after the Fourth Crusade”, 
in: LAIOU (ed.), Urbs Capta (above n. 42), pp. 345-354, at p. 350; cf. SMITH, And Taking 
Bread..., p. 26. 

111. But see AVVAKUMOV, “Die Mendikanten und der Unionsversuch von 1234” 
(above n. 24), 142. 

112. DENZINGER, Enchiridion Symbolorum (above n. 30), no. 692. 
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Franciscans, were more gentle in their assessment of the Greeks, the 
Greek Franciscan and future pope Peter of Candia being an excellent 
example, while two future Franciscan minister generals actually 
accepted the Greek arguments about the timing of the Last Supper. 
In general, however, in the university era, Western theologians paid 
little attention, sometimes no attention, to this issue, and hence in 
the context of the bread of the Eucharist we often learn more about 
the “genealogical tree” of theologians — who was reading whom — 
than about their deep thoughts about the Greeks. 

That the dogmatic union of the Council of Florence was doomed 
should perhaps have been obvious to those who understood the Greek 
population. Mark Eugenikos, metropolitan of Ephesus, refused to 
sign the union decree and led the Byzantine opposition upon his 
return to Constantinople, having stopped in Venetian Modon along 
the way. He wrote letters to stir up the Greek population, opposing 
a pro-union decree and supporting materials that had been sent to 
various places, including Modon. Jerome of Prague’s colleague 
Andreas Chrysoberges, archbishop of Rhodes and future archbishop 
of Nicosia, had debated Mark at Florence. In the early 1440s, perhaps 
while visiting Cyprus, Chrysoberges was compelled by the charges in 
Mark’s letters to compose a Dialogue against Mark, Pontiff of the 
Ephesians, who Damns the Rites and Sacrifices of the Roman Church, 
Composed by Friar Andreas, Archbishop of Rhodes, to the Citizens of 


Methoni, that is, Modon. Even after Florence, the issue of unleavened 


bread topped Mark’s list of Latin errors.'! 


113. On Chrysoberges, see DELACROIX-BESNIER, Les Dominicains et la Chrétienté 
grecque aux XIVe et XVe sidcles (above n. 13), esp. pp. 173-178, 287-315, 368-381, and 
391-403. See also GILL, The Council of Florence (above n. 77), pp. 144-153, for the debate 
between Mark and Chrysoberges, pp. 303, 351, and 353 for Modon and Mark’s letters, 
and pp. 336-337 for Chrysoberges’ first visit to Cyprus in the early 1440s, sent there by 
the pope to deal with Greek claims that the local Latin clerics were refusing to implement 
the Florentine decrees. I plan to publish Chrysoberges’ text in Archivum Fratrum Praed- 
icatorum, with the collaboration of Martin Hinterberger. ANDREAS CHRYSOBERGES, Dya- 
logus in Marcum, Ephesiorum pontificem, damnantem ritus et sacrificia Romane Ecclesie, 
habitus a fratre Andrea, archiepiscopo Colossensi, ad cives Methonenses, is extant.in MS BAV, 
Palat. Lat. G04. Near the conclusion, the dialogue is as follows (59r-v): “Ephesinus: 
Memini optime. Sed quid feci ut tali obiurgatione me postea dignum existimes? Andreas: 
Quia pollicitus es Constantinopolim petere ubi prefecto patriarcha sententie concilii 
assentites atque subscriberes. Tu autem, velut illius filius qui ab initio in veritate non stetit, 
recedens a sacto illo collegio, ad presidia Teuchrorum confugisti, similis illis et forte 
infidelitate eorum detetior, omnesque has regiones tuis chartulis perditissimis corrumpere 
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Thus Chrysoberges begins his dialogue with the same topic, running 
through the traditional Latin arguments claiming that Christ Himself 
used unleavened bread, that unleavened bread is symbolically superior 
and not a “dead” sacrifice, and that the Latins do not Judaize. Most 
importantly, he is upset that Mark attacks the Latins erroneously and 
unjustly, when the Latins and Chrysoberges himself maintain that the 
Greek use of leavened bread is perfectly valid.!!4 In support of this, 
Chrysoberges adduces “Leo, the most Holy Roman pontiff, whom 
even you call a ‘pillar of the faith”. This proves that, before the Ebi- 
onite “madness of heretics” arose, “the entire Church of God” per- 
formed the sacrament with unleavened bread. The Greeks have made 
Leo’s specific dispensation general, but they should not therefore attack 
the Latins for making a dead offering, when in fact they have returned 
to the earlier observance.!!° Apparently Chrysoberges ignored in which 


studuisti, asserens Latinos mortuum sacrificium Deo offerre; quod umbre Mosayce legis 
assideant; quod Basilio magno et sapientissimo Maximo contradicant; quod fidem simul 
et naturam humanam corruperint; quod altare apud eos et pontificalis cathedra non habea- 
tur; quod velut mulieribus similes virilem sibi dignitatem aufferant; quod mulieres ad 
sacrorum administrationem admittant; quod sacra eorum nulla veneratione habita sunt; 
quod Florentinum Concilium inanem et nove fidei diffinitionem ediderit”. 

114, ANDREAS CHRYSOBERGES, Dyalogus, Palat. Lat. 604, ff. 5v-Gr: “<Andreas>: 
Fatearis itaque errorem tuum, Ephesine pater, et te iniuste Latinos accussasse agnoscas. Si 
autem victus propria voce hoc facere neglexeris coniectis in terram oculis eterno rubore 
perfunderis. Nec ego tibi hec obijecto ut panem tuum fermentarium reprobem et sacrifi- 
cio Christiano penitus interdicam. Nam cum fermentum et azimum solam quandam 
differentiam accidentis habeant, cum panis speciem mutare nequeant, si panem triticeum 
dederis, sive azimus aut fermentarius fuerit, dum relique alie partes sacrificii cum dignitate 
maneant, iure Deo hostiam immolabis. Sed cum Latini Christi institutionem, apostolorum 
observantiam, Pauli preceptionem, vetustissimum Ecclesie Catholice morem in testes 
fidelissimos habeat, tu quos defensores affers qui his nostris audeant comparari? Nisi forte 
velis a Judeis mutuum postulare quo tuam iniquitatem defendas. Consuetudinem autem 
tuorum Orientalium unde ortum acceperit iam inferiori disputatione Leo pontifex max- 
imus declarabit. Si igitur Romana Ecclesia materna pietate modestissime ac sapientissime 
tuum fermentum receptat, cur tu oblitus ipsius pietate et calumniam infers?”. 

115. ANDREAS CHRYSOBERGES, Dyalogus, Palat. Lat. 604, f. 6v: “<Andreas>: Sed hanc 
tuam ignaviam Leo, sanctissimus Romanus pontifex, quem tu etiam columnam fidei 
nominas, dilluit, affirmans ab initio sacerdotalis officii totam Dei Ecclesiam azimum optu- 
lisse. Sed cum Ebio omnia legalia simul cum evvangelicis preceptis debere servati conten- 
deret, statuerunt patres ab illo sacrificandi genere abstinere donec illa hereticorum rabies 
evanesceret, deinde in priorem observantiam redire. Quod et actum est, Grecis in usu 
fermentario perseverantibus. Cum itaque priori tempore tota Dei Ecclesia in azimo con- 
ficiens vivum sacrificium offerre consueverat, cur Romana Ecclesia vetustissimum institu- 
tum servans nunc mortuam oblationem Deo immolat? Quis adeo desipit ut hoc non 
intelligat? Ceterum, Ephesine, ignorare non habes ut que non per se, sed casu ac dispen- 
satione admissa sunt, in generalem institutionem venire non habent”. 
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sense I know not the remarks of the anonymous author of the Libellus. 
Thus showing toleration toward Greek practices, Chrysoberges was 
nevertheless infuriated by the Greek charges against the Latins, and in 
stark contrast to Anselm of Havelberg’s eirenic effort from three cen- 
turies earlier, the Greek Dominican concluded his entire dialogue by 
saying that, if Mark does not retract his lies, he will burn in Hell with 
the other heresiarchs.!!¢ 

A few years earlier, after Jerome of Prague had left Chrysoberges’ 
Rhodes and arrived in the capital of Cyprus, almost exactly two cen- 
turies after the execution of the monks of Kantara for their refusal to 
admit the validity of the Latin sacrament, he found that opinions had 
not changed, although modes of expression had. Jerome, who perhaps 
provoked the Greeks, given his attitude, remarks that they did attend 
Latin services on occasion, but they drew a line at respecting unleav- 


ened bread: 


I saw with my eyes in Nicosia and in Rhodes that when a Catholic 
priest was lifting up [the host] during Mass, the Greeks that were 
present turned their backs and the obscene paitt of their bodies against 
the Sacrament of the Altar.!!” 


116. ANDREAS CHRYSOBERGES, Dyalogus, Palat. Lat. 604, f. 59v: “<Andreas>: Agnosce 
igitur, Ephesine, tuos errores nephandissimos et te non solum sceleris tui peniteat, sed 
etiam publicis testimoniis te errasse fatearis ut simplitium hominum corda que tuis men- 
datiis corrupisti saluti sue restituas. Secus et si tu unus ad tot supplitia satis non sis, eterno 
tamen cum ceteris heresiarchis cruciaberis igne. Finis”. 

117. JEROME OF PRAGUE, De erroribus Graecorum (above n. 107), col. 917: 
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A NEGLECTED TOOL OF ORTHODOX PROPAGANDA? 
THE IMAGE OF THE LATINS IN 
BYZANTINE HAGIOGRAPHY 


Martin HINTERBERGER 


The investigation of how Latins are represented in Byzantine hagiog- 
raphy might be especially useful for the exploration of the Byzantines’ 
attitude towards the Latins. One reason is that hagiography was a 
powerful tool of propaganda in the framework of ideological clashes. 
It was powerful because, more than other genres, hagiographical texts 


presented the exemplary life and conduct. Furthermore, these texts | 


were firmly connected to the cult of saints, so that they reached a wide 
public by being read aloud at the saint’s feast. Such an investigation 
will also help to contextualize better the so-called Martyrion Kyprion, 
a text describing the martyrdom of the thirteen Cypriot monks of 
Kantara in 1231, on which Chris Schabel, Alexander Beihammer and 
I have been trying to shed more light for some time now. 

As I am still at the beginning of my research, my paper will have 
more the character of a work-in-progress. I have seen a substantial 


‘portion of the hagiographical-texts-of the Palaiologan period, but-not 


all of them. For this reason whatever conclusion I reach must be 
considered preliminary. 


By hagiography I mean, in a rather broad sense, texts dedicated to a 
person venerated as a saint and intended to support the cult of this saint, 
but I have concentrated on texts which can be characterized primarily 
as narrative (meaning that I have excluded akolouthies and hymns).' 


1. All known texts on Byzantine saints are catalogued in F. HALKIN, Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Graeca (Subsidia hagiographica 8a), Brussels 91957, and IDEM, Novum 
Auctarium Bibliothecae Hagiographicae Graecae (Subsidia hagiographica 65), Brussels 1984 
(= BHG). So far a thorough and general study on Byzantine hagiography has not been 
accomplished (Stephanos Efthymiadis has announced a comprehensive handbook on the 
subject in two volumes, which we hope will materialize soon). In addition to the rather 
short, but informative article by A. KAZHDAN and A.-M. TALBOT, “Hagiography”, in: 
A. KAaZHDAN (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, Oxford 1991, pp. 897-898, for 
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My research has been carried out on the basis of a representative sample 
of texts written during the period 1100-1500, without being exhaustive, 
of course. I have focused on texts dedicated to saints who lived in the 
period under scrutiny, but I have also taken into consideration texts on 
older saints.” 

Hagiography is strongly connected to, but not dependent on, the 
appearance of new saints. In contrast to the practices of the Latin 
Church, in Byzantium there existed no fixed procedure for the can- 
onisation of saints.? The veneration of a certain saint was always more 
or less a matter of general consent. There are very few cases where the 
patriarch interfered with the veneration of a particular saint outside 
of Constantinople. Nevertheless, the Church had the possibility and. 
the means to support the cult of a saint, if it wished. It was, e.g., with 
the strong backing of Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos that in 1368 
Gregory Palamas was officially proclaimed a saint.’ 

A few words on the development of the genre may be appropriate. 
In comparison to the previous two centuries, in the Palaiologan period 
hagiography was a rather productive genre. There is an enormous 
number of new versions of old saint’s lives (totalling 125 out of 
ca. 160 texts, ie., 78%), the bulk of these texts having been written 
during the early part of our period, especially in the reign of 
Andronikos II (1282-1328).° The majority of new saints’ lives fit into 


a general overview one may consult D.G. TSAMES, Aytodoyia tys OgGdd0éns ExxAnatac, 
Thessalonica 1999, esp. pp. 19-53. Useful material on Byzantine saints and hagiography 
in general is also provided by the Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Database (http://www. 
doaks.org/Hagio. html). 

2. E. Morini, “Greci e latini dalle crociate alla francocrazia nelle fonti agiografiche biz- 
antine”, in: Rivista di Bizantinistica 3 (1993), pp. 183-225, is an insightful study that focuses 
more on Greek-Latin relationships surrounding the cult of saints than on the hagiographical 
texts themselves. The article, however, contains interesting observations on the Martyrion 
Kyprion as well as on the Life of Sabas, both of which I am going to discuss in detail in the 
present article. D, ABRAHAMSE, “Byzantine Views of the West in the Early Crusade Period: 
The Evidence of Hagiography”, in: V.P. Gross (ed.), The Meetings of Two Worlds: Cultural 
Exchange between East and West during the Period of the Crusades, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1986, 
pp. 189-200, also provides interesting information gathered from 12th-century texts. 

3, A.-M. TALBOT, “Canonization”, in: KAZHDAN, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 
p. 372; R. MACRIDES, “Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan Period”, in: 
S. HACKEL (ed.), The Byzantine Saint: University of Birmingham 14° Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, London 1981, pp. 67-87, esp. pp. 79-87. 

4, MACRIDES, “Saints and Sainthood”, p. 83. 

5. A.-M. TaLBoT, “Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints’ Lives in the 
Palaeologan Period”, in: S. Curéi¢ and D. Mourtxt (eds.), The Twilight of Byzantium. 
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one of the following two categories: lives of heroes of the anti-union- 
‘st struggle and lives of heroes of the Hesychast movement. We may 
already record that in terms of numbers, anti-Latin hagiography, in 
the sense of hagiographical texts promoting saints who had struggled 
against the Latins, virtually does not exist. In most texts in which 
Latins do appear, they are merely mentioned and are not really the 
centre of attention. 

The keywords I looked for in these hagiographical texts were pri- 
marily Autivos and Iraddc.° In Byzantine texts, the word Awtivoc is 
used in two senses: firstly, Axtivoc means the speaker of Latin or 
refers to the geographical provenance of a person, and could thus be 
translated as “Westerner”. Secondly, Aativoc refers to the denomina- 
tion, meaning an adherent to the Church of Rome, what we now call 
a Roman Catholic. In the texts I have examined so far, before the year 
1200 the word Aartivos refers primarily to ethnic provenance or to 
linguistic identity, and in many cases it is specified which of the two 
is meant.’ It is only after ca. 1200 that the word primarily character- 
izes adherents to the Roman Catholic Church.® "Iradc, on the other 


Aspects of Cultural and Religious History in the Late Byzantine Empire. Papers from the 
Colloquium Held at Princeton University 8-9 May 1989. Princeton, NJ 1991, pp. 15-26, 
esp. pp. 16-17. On the Lives of new saints see A.E. LAIOU-THOMADAKIS, “Saints and 
Society in the Late Byzantine Empire”, in: EADEM (ed.), Charanis Studies. Essays in Honor 
of P. Charanis, New Brunswick, NJ 1980, pp. 84-114. | = 

6. On the general usage of Autivog in Byzantine texts (with special focus on historio- 
graphical texts) see J. KODER, “Latinoi — The Image of the Other according to Greek 
. Sources”, in: C.A. MALTEZOU and P. SCHREINER (eds.), Bisanzio, Venezia e il mondo 
franco-greco (XIII-XV secolo), Atti del Colloquio Internazionale organizzato nel centenario 
della nascita di Raymond-Joseph Loenertz O.P. Venezia, 1-2 dicembre 2000, Venice 2002, 
pp. 25-39 (with further bibliography). See also A. KAZHDAN, “Latins and Franks in Byzan- 
tium: Perception and Reality from the Eleventh to the Twelfth Century”, in: A.E. Laiou 
and R.P. MOTTAHEDEH (eds.), The Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the 
Muslim World, Washington, DC 2001, pp. 83-100, who discusses the terms Aativoc and. 
Podeyyos and their origin. The term Dpcyyog is of minor significance in hagiographical 
texts of the period under investigation here. 

7. E.g., Aartivor +d yévog in the Life of Nikon (shortly after 1042), ed. D.F. SULLIVAN, 
The Life of Saint Nikon, Brookline, MA 1987, 74, 1 (p. 250) where the text refers to 
two brothers from Aquileia, and thy yAStrav Aatives in John Rhodios, Life of Christo- 
doulos (ca. 1140), ed. K. BOINES, *Axodovbia ieod tod dctov xal Beopdoov mated Hudy 
Xprotodoviov to8 Bavuatoveyod, Athens 1884, ch. 20 (p. 132, 10). 

8. Nota bene, this is true only for the material I have used for the present investigation. 
In the texts used by Koper, “Latinoi”, in most cases Aativog points to ethnic provenance. 
This difference, at least in part, is due to the different subject that each genre, hagiography 
or historiography, focuses on. The term ®pcyyo¢ is only rarely used, mostly as a synonym 
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hand, primarily refers to Italian provenance, but also more generally 
to Western origin. Sometimes ItaAéc is used as a synonym of Aativos 
in its meaning “Roman Catholic”.? Whereas these two words may 
also be used in a neutral sense when exclusively referring to local 
provenance, the term &Cuyitys, “the user of unleavened bread”, is 
clearly polemical. It is interesting to note that it was this very dog- 
matic difference, the usage of unleavened bread for Holy Commun- 
ion, and not any other (papal primacy for instance) that led to the 
creation of an abusive term for the Latins.'° 

Naturally, Latins appear only in texts referring to saints who some- 
how made contact with Latins/Westerners. Before the age of the Cru- 
sades, this means primarily saints of Southern Italy and the neigh- 
bouring Peloponnese. After the intrusion of Westerners in former 
Byzantine areas, Latins are to be found generally in texts related to 
the Holy Land and the islands which are located on the way there 
(Patmos, Cyprus, etc.). After the capture of Constantinople in 1204 
and the partition of the empire among the participants of the Cru- 
sade, Latins can appear in texts related to all former Byzantine 
regions. 

In the period prior to 1150 Latins make only accidental appear- 
ances.!! One exceptional case worth mentioning, though, is the Vita 
of St. Lucas, bishop of Capo Rizzuto in Calabria, who died in 1114.” 
According to the Life, which was written in 1119/20 and in fact is _ 


of Iradéc; see, e.g., Life of Athanasios of Meteora, ed. D. SOPHIANOS, ‘O Sct0¢ "ABavdotos 
6 Metewgitns. Bioc, axohovbia, ovvagdgsa, Meteora 1990, ch. 6, p. 133: tot koteme 3é 
&dvtog ind tév “Itardv buyoa br’ adtdv 6 mats AapBdverat’ Sav d& tobtov 6 Dpdyyav 
2Edpywv... (both terms referring here to the Catalans of the Duchy of Athens). On the 
general use of Deckyyocg see KODER, “Latinoi — The Image of the Other According to 
Greek Sources”. 

9. E.g., PHILOTHEOS OF SELYMBRIA, Exkomion on Agathonikos (BHG 43), ed. PG 154, 
cols. 1229-1240, esp. col. 1237C. 

10. On the azyma-question and its special place in discussions between Byzantines and 
Latins, see C. SCHABEL’s article in the present volume. For the rather rare occurrences of 
the word d&Cvulrys and its abusive meaning see E. Trapp (et alii), Lexikon zur byzanti- 
nischen Grazitat, vol. 1, Vienna 2001, sub voce, and E. KRIARAS, As&ixd tio wecatwmvixfic 
EAnvintis Snuddove yoappatetac, vol. 1, Thessalonica 1969, sub voce. There is only one 
rather late (17th c.) entrance for the word rantotac, “follower of the pope”, KRIARAS, 
Ae&ix6, vol. 14, Thessalonica 1997, sub voce. 

11. On hagiographical texts of the 12th century see generally P. MAGDALINO, “The 
Byzantine Holy Man in the 12th Century”, in: HACKEL, The Byzantine Saint, pp. 51-66, 
esp. 52-54, 

12. Ed. G. SCHIRO, Vita di S. Luca vescovo di isola Capo Rizzuto, Palermo 1954. 
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more a collection of miracles than a biography, Lucas had a violent 
encounter with Latins.!3 He once had a discussion with Roman Cath- 
olics in his bishopric about the use of azyma and enzyma (unleavened 
and leavened bread). Lucas produced Scriptural evidence supporting 
the use of leavened bread for Holy Communion, and concluded his 
speech by telling the Latins that their practice was Jewish and that 
they committed innumerable other heretical deeds. These insulting 
words infuriated the Latins so much that they built a hut, forced 
Lucas into it and subsequently set the hut afire. It is reported that 
Lucas miraculously remained unhurt, but in the following episode of 
the Life he dies from an unspecified illness, raising suspicions that in 
fact he was burnt. Regardless of what really happened to Lucas, this 
story is especially intriguing, because it was the controversy about the 
azyma that led to the conflict and the (near) burning of Lucas. 
Evidence is much more ample for the period after 1150. Some 
examples may be representative for the broad picture: Since the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century the miracle-working relics of Christodou- 
los of Patmos had been attracting not only Byzantines, but also West- 
erners who on their way to the Holy Land stopped at the famous 
monastery of St John the Theologian, so that in texts related to the 
founder of the monastery, Latins often play an important role. 


Enkomion on Christodoulos 


The encomium of Christodoulos of Patmos composed by Theodosios 
Gudelis relates in great detail the posthumous miracles of the saint.’ 
All of these miracles have to do with the theft or violent removal of the 
saint’s corpse as a whole or in part (and its miraculous restoration to 


13. Vita of Lucas |. 325-349 (= ch. 11). 

14. On Christodoulos and his monastery on Patmos, see e.g. A. KAZHDAN, “Christo- 
doulos of Patmos”, in: KAZHDAN, Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, pp. 440-441, and 
T.E. Gregory and N. PATTERSON SEVCENKO, “Patmos”, ibid., pp. 1596-1597, as well 
as A. Kirpy, “Hosios Christodoulos: an Eleventh-century Byzantine Saint and his 
Monasteries”, in: Byzantinoslavica 57 (1996), pp. 293-309. For the hagiographical texts 
dedicated to Christodoulos see esp. E.L. BRANUSE, Td &ytodoyind xeineva tot dotov Xguo- 
todoviov, Meutod tic év atm povic, Athens 1966, and EADEM, Bolavtwe tyyeapa tijs 
Movie IIdtpov. A’ Abtoxpatogind, Athens 1980, pp. *8-*20 and *68-*72. 

15. Ed. by BOINES, “Axodov@ia, pp. 163-208. On the author see D, TSOUGARAKIS, 
The Life of Leontios Patriarch of Jerusalem (The Medieval Mediterranean 2), Leiden-New 
York-Cologne 1993, pp. 11-13. 
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the monastery). The perpetrators of these crimes are nearly exclusively 
Latins, who in the text are primarily referred to as “non-Byzantines” 
or “foreigners”, B&pBapou.!© They are the men of King William II of 
Sicily (in 1186) or King Philipp Augustus of France himself (Septem- 
ber 1191, after he abandoned the crusaders’ allied forces). The latter, 
after a failed attempt to purchase a part of Christodoulos’ body, induces 
one of his men to steal it. This man, while venerating Christodoulos, 
bites off part of the skin covering the saint’s hand (ch. 40). 

In Gudelis’ text, the Latins clearly are depicted as evil and uncul- 
tivated, no more than bloodthirsty pirates, especially the men in the 
service of the king of Sicily.'? But nowhere are the existing dogmatic | 
differences mentioned. Their main flaw is that they are not Byzan- 
tines, which does not mean that they are exclusively non-Greeks,}® 
Besides that, they are closely associated to rebels against the Byzantine 
emperor (such as Isaakios Komnenos in Cyprus). All in all, the image 
of the Latins is somehow contradictory, because on the one hand they. 
also worship and venerate Christodoulos piously and in the end are 
forced to obey the saint’s wish to stay on his island (with all his fin- 
gers), but on the other hand they are also unquestionably bad, because 
they try to remove the saint from Patmos.’ This somehow undecided 
attitude vis-a-vis the Latins changes to explicit ngsality: in Theodosios’ 
other hagiographical work. 


Life of Leontios 


Theodosios Gudelis, who originated from a noble family in Constan- 
tinople and himself was a monk in the monastery of St John in Pat- 
mos, also wrote the Life of Leontios (1110/15-85), patriarch of Jeru- 
salem and former abbot of Patmos.!? A little after 1176 Leontios was 
appointed patriarch of Jerusalem. Although his see was under Cru- 
sader rule and had a resident Latin prelate, Leontios decided actually 


16. E.g. Theodosios Gudelis, Enkomion 181, 12. 15; 184, 4. 6; 187, 15; 188, 20. 
22; 189, 1. 23; 193, 8. 23. 26. 30. 32; 199, 9, whereas Aativoc and its derivatives are 
only rarely used, e.g, 202, 5. 30; 203, 1. 

17. E.g,, ibid., 202, 16. 

18. The author mentions, e.g., Megareites, a pirate of Greek decent in the service of 
the king of Sicily; Theodosios Gudelis, Enkomion 177, 5-12. 

19. On Leontios biography see TsouGaRAKIS, The Life of Leontios, pp. 1-7. 
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to visit Jerusalem. He reached Acre in the summer of 1177. The 
political and ecclesiastical officials of the Kingdom of Jerusalem of 
course refused to recognize Leontios’ status. His short stay in the 
Holy Land is described in the Life (ch. 80-88) in some detail, offering 
the author the opportunity to refer to the conflict with the local Lat- 
ins and especially to the Latin archbishop’s attempt to kill Leontios, 
due to his extreme popularity (as during his presence it began to rain 
in the middle of a severe draught). 


(The Latin archpriest, [= Amalric of Nesle, 1158-80]) overcome by unjust 
anger, conceived the murder against the one who did nothing unjust, 
though he [Amalric] was an archpriest of God and a disciple of the gen- 
tle and mild Jesus and had been taught not to let the sun go down upon 
his wrath, and who himself ought to teach everyone to do what he heard 
and did. And so at night he sent men armed with swords to the small 
house where the man of God stayed, in order to kill him.?° 


Leontios was saved with the help of God, but this attack on his life 
and the continued refusal of the Latin authorities to permit him to 
celebrate mass officially in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre forced 
Leontios to leave Palestine (summer 1178), after a stay of about a 
year, and return to Constantinople. Before leaving, however, accord- 
ing to the Life (ch. 87), Leontios was invited by the ruler of Damas- 
cus (Saladin, since 1174) to come to his land and obviously to trans- 
fer his patriarchal seat there, which serves as another opportunity for 
the author to attack the “innately wicked” Latins by making an unfa- 
vourable comparison with the Muslims, because “they, the Latins, 


‘though calling themselves Christians, had behaved to him worse than 


those who were completely impious”.?! 

The difference we observe in the two texts concerning the treat- 
ment of the Latins by the author may also be genre-related. In the 
Encomium the Latins were used for the saint’s praise as well, so that 
they, being worshipers of the saint, could not be depicted as totally 
depraved. 

It is interesting to note that in Gudelis’ texts, and especially in the 
Life of Leontios, which surely was written after the events of the 


20. THEODOSIOS GUDELIS, Life of Leontios, p. 85, 23-28. I follow the translation of 
TSOUGARAKIS, The Life of Leontios, p. 135; see also the commentary on p. 203. 
21. THEODOROS GUDELIS, Life of Leontios, p. 136, 40-41. 
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Fourth Crusade, there is no developed polemics against the Latins 
except the rather short passage on the attempt to kill Leontios. 


BYZANTINE HAGIOGRAPHY AFTER 1204 


As we have already mentioned, in the second half of the thirteenth 
century hagiographical propaganda focused on Latinophiles, not on 
Latins themselves. Characteristically, even in the first decades after the 
recapture of Constantinople (1261), hagiographic propaganda con- 
centrated on the victims of Michael VIII’s (1258-82) harsh oppres- 
sion of anti-unionists.2? This goes so far that in the narratives the 
Church of Rome even assumes a positive role, namely as an ally in 
the struggle against iconoclasm, but also against the Filioque.” 

In later texts (of the first half of the fourteenth century) as well, 
when in the framework of a historical flashback the Latin occupation 
of Constantinople is referred to, there is hardly any expansion on the 
subject of the evil Latin to be found.** Occasionally we hear about 
the pillaging of churches by the Latins, and especially about the steal- 
ing of relics or the taking of hostages.” Even in the Life of John 


22. MACRIDES, “Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan Period”. 

23. E.g., THEODORA RAOULAINA, Life of Theodore and Theophanes Graptos (BHG 
1793), ch. 12-14, ed. A. PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, ’Avddexta ‘Tepooodvpuitixits 
Lrayvodoyias, vol. 4, Jerusalem 1897, pp. 185-223. See on this text TALBOT, “Old Wine”, 
pp. 20-21, and F. Rizzo NeERVO, “Teodora Raoulena: Tra agiografia e politica”, in: 
ZYNAEZMOS. Studi in onore di Rosario Anastasi, vol. 1, Catania 1991, pp. 147-161. On 
the pope’s rejection of the Fikoque, as presented by Theodora, see also C. SODE, Jerusalem 
— Konstantinopel — Rom. Die Viten des Michael Synkellos und der Briider Theodoros und 
Theophanes Graptot, Stuttgart 2001, esp. 199-200. 

24. E.g., KONSTANTINOS AKROPOLITES, Enkomion of Demetrios (BHG 542), 61-62, 
ed. PAPADOPULOS-KERAMEUS, *Avddexra, vol. 1, pp. 160-215 (and 492-493), esp. 
pp. 210-211, when lamenting the fall of Constantinople in 1204 the author restricts 
himself to speak of the “iron nation” and “the hand of the arrogant Italians”. For an 
exception that proves the rule see NIKEPHOROS GREGORAS, Life of Ioannes of Herakleia 
(BHG 2188), ch. 8, ed. V. LAURENT, “La Vie de Jean, Métropolite d’Héraclée de Pont”, 
in: "Agyetov Hértov 6 (1934), pp. 3-64, here 43, 17-44, 10. 

25. Pillaging and theft of relics: Philotheos of Selymbria, Enkomion on Agathonikos 
(BHG 43), ed. PG 154, cols. 1229-1240, esp. col. 1237C; hostages taken in Nea Patra 
in 1319, Life of Athanasios of Meteora, ed. SOPHIANOS,‘ O Goto¢ *APavdotog 6 Metewpitne, 
p. 133, ch. 6; see also the commentary ibid. 40-42; cf. also E. Trapp, Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, Vienna 1976-1996 (= PLP), no. 359, as well as Latou- 
THOMADAKIS, “Saints and Society”, p. 92, and D.M. NICOL, Meteora. The Rock Monas- 
teries of Thessaly, London 1963, p. 88 (English paraphrase of the passage). Damages 
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Batatzis (BHG 933, written by George of Pelagonia in the middle of 
the fourteenth century), the energetic ruler who led Byzantium back 
to power and into a position from which after his death the Byzan- 
tines managed to recapture Constantinople, and whose principal 
enemies had been the Latins, the latter do not play any special role 
in the narrative. Instead of attacking the Latins, this text is in fact a 
libel directed against the ruling Byzantine elite of the author’s time, 
which is unfavourably compared to the erstwhile saviour of the Byz- 
antine State.?6 

In texts that support the cause of the Hesychast movement, one 
recurrent topic is the Italian origin and allegedly concealed Roman 
Catholic inclinations of Barlaam the Calabrian, the vehement oppo- 
nent of Gregory Palamas who, in Hesychast hagiography, is the for- 
eigner scapegoat responsible for the internal strife inside the Orthodox 
Church.?7 Interestingly, this recurrent topic is not used for any kind 
of anti-Latin propaganda. Generally, the Lives of Hesychast saints 
focus on the saints’ deeds on Mount Athos, although many of them 
came from, or undertook long journeys to, regions under Latin rule. 
Nevertheless, accidental, but interesting information is provided in 
the biography of one of the great Hesychast leaders. 


Life of Sabas 


Sabas Tziskas (1283-1349), better ee as Sabas the Younger; who 
had taken monastic vows in the Athonite monastery of Vatopedi, set 
out to visit the Holy Land shortly after 1307.78 On his way there he 


afflicted to monasteries: Philotheos of Selymbria, Life of Makarios (BHG 1000), ch. 49, 
ed. A. PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, Mavgoyooddatetog BiBAobjxn, “Avéxdota édAnvixnd, 
Constantinople 1884, Pp: 46-59, esp. p. 6. 

26. Cf. MACRIDES, “Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan Period”, esp. 
pp. 69-71. On the veneration of members of the previous Lascarid dynasty as saints as a 
feature of Palaiologan politics see now T. SHAWCROSS, “In the Name of the True 
Emperor”, in: Byzantinoslavica 66 (2008), pp. 203-227, esp. pp. 214-224. 

27. E.g. Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of Sabas 72, 12-25, ed. D.G. TSAMES, @iAobéov 
Kwvotartwvoundsews 106 Koxxlvov dyiohopind Zoya. A’ Oscoadovimets &ytot, Thessalonica 
1985, pp. 159-326; Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of Isidoros, 26, 4-9, ed. TSAMEs, ibid., 
pp. 327-424. 

28. On his biographical data see PLP 27991. His Life (BHG 1606) was composed by 
Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos (cf. previous note); see on this text also TSAMES, yoo is 
pp. 148-167. 
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decided to stop in Cyprus, where he had two violent encounters with 
local Latins. The first time he was nearly beaten to death by the serv- 
ants of an ‘Italian’ nobleman because his behaviour was considered 
insulting.” The second time members of a ‘Latin’ convent took him 
for a thief and, beating him up, nearly killed him.*° These episodes, 
of course, do have a strong anti-Latin spirit, and sometimes their 
language is abusive against Latins, but the above-mentioned incidents 
are described as violent experiences that had to be reckoned with, and 
Sabas consciously provoked them with his bizarre behaviour as a Holy 
Fool.3! The Italian nobleman is insulted because Sabas, due to his 
vows of silence, does not answer his question concerning his name. 
That Sabas’ behaviour was provocative and socially most inappropri- 
ate is recognized also by the author of his vita, Patriarch Philotheos 
Kokkinos, who, trying to explain the saint’s strangeness, relates that 
long afterwards Sabas had told him privately that at that time he was 
driven by a powerful desire for a martyr’s death.* In the vita of Sabas 
the Latins thus appear, on the one hand, as a means for Sabas to 
achieve the aim he had set out for himself, and on the other, as the 
tool of Satan. That the anti-Latin spirit which undoubtedly imbues 
these passages has to be seen in a broader'context becomes clear from 
the fact that these are not the only violent encounters Sabas experi- 
enced on Cyprus. In the episode placed in the vita after the beating 
by the Italian nobleman’s servants and before the near murder by the 


Catholic monks, Sabas is furiously insulted and stones are thrown at 
him by the Greek Orthodox inhabitants of the island.*° 


GREEKS MARTYRS AT THE HAND OF LATINS 


The material I have presented so far stems from texts that belong to 
the main currents of Palaiologan hagiography. Now I will turn to 


29. Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of Sabas 21. 

30. Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of Sabas, 24 (Il. 2-5: cuvaywyf tive meoaBdAder tay 
Trardv, “Itaddv od 7d yévog wdvov xal thy aviv, &AAG xal thy mepl Ocod ddEav adtiy 
d&vtixpus ppovttatyptou oyjua meoBadrouevan xal wettdvtav d7ev tk Lovay dy). 

31. For Sabas as a holy fool see S.A. IVANOV, Holy Fools in Byzantium and Beyond, 
translated by. S. FRANKLIN, Oxford 2006, pp. 225-232. 

32. Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of Sabas, 24, 57-58 and esp. 63-64: m680¢ paptuprxdic 
(zd adc) xevéicat. MORINI, “Greci e latini”, p. 216, already pointed out this peculiar trait 
in the Life of Sabas. 

33. Philotheos Kokkinos, Life of Sabas, ch. 22. 
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three exceptional cases in which Greeks were put to death by Latins.*4 
Although the official Greek Orthodox Church, at least in the begin- 
ning of the occupation of Byzantine territories by the Latins, vividly 
encouraged its flock to resist any attempt by the Latins to alter the 
traditional customs of the Orthodox Church, even at the peril of 
death,>> the following cases seem to be the only instances of such 
uncompromising resistance. We will see, however, that even in these 
cases, what was at stake was not merely religious practices. 


The Martyrdom of the Cypriot Monks 


The so-called Martyrion Kyprion relates the story of thirteen monks 
of the Kantara monastery who were put to death by the Latins in 
1231 in Nicosia.*° According to the text the monks were involved in 
a discussion with the Dominican friar Andrew, in the course of which 
they condemned the use of unleavened bread by the Latins in the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion and even called the Latins heretics 
because of their use of azyma.3”? The monks are summoned to the 


34, To my knowledge, these are the only martyrdoms of Greek Orthodox at the hand 
of Roman Catholics attested in our texts. According to Georgios Pachymeres, History XIII 
16 (ed. A. FAILLER, Georges Pachymérés. Relations historiques, vol. 4, Paris 1999, pp. 653- 
655), Patriarch Athanasios II of Alexandria was forced by Latin friars (whether Franciscans 


or Dominicans is not clear) to choose between embracing the Roman faith and being - 


burnt as a heretic on Euboia in 1305, but after some negotiations he was eventually 
allowed to leave the island; cf. also PLP 413. 

35. In a document issued between 1216 and 1224, Archbishop Demetrios Choma- 
tenos of Bulgaria exhorts the monks of Mount Athos not to waver in their resistance 
against Latin oppression and assures them explicitly that whoever defends the customs of 
the Orthodox Church with his body will be regarded as a martyr; Demetrios Chomatenos, 
Ponemate diaphora, ed. G. PRINZING, Berlin-New York 2002, 54, 68-74 (p. 200). In a 
letter sent in 1223 Patriarch Germanos II together with the Synod of the exiled Constan- 
tinopolitan Church encouraged the members of the Church of Cyprus to resist any pres- 
sure in dogmatic matters; cf. the recent discussion of this letter by A. BEIHAMMER, Grie- 
chische Urkunden aus dem Zypern der Kreuzfahrerzeit. Die Formularsammlung eines 
kéniglichen Sekretars im Vaticanus Palatinus graecus 367, Nicosia 2007, pp. 82-85. 

36. On the event and its historical context see C. SCHABEL, “Religion”,. in: A. NICo- 
LAOU-KONNARI and C. SCHABEL (eds.), Cyprus. Society and Culture 1191 -1374, Leiden - 
Boston 2005 (The Medieval Mediterranean 58), pp. 157-218, here 196-198. 

37. T. PAPADOPOULLOS, “Maptiptov Kunplav”, in: Téuos avaprnotinos ént vi 
50ernolda tod neguodinod “Andatodos Bagvéfas’ (1918-1968), Nicosia 1975, pp. 307- 
338, See also A.D. BEIHAMMER and C., SCHABEL, “Two Small Texts on the Wider Context 
of the Martyrdom of the Thirteen Monks of Kantara in Cyprus”, in: E. MoTos GuiRAO 
and M. MorFAKIDIs FILACTOS (eds.), POLYPTYCHON / TIOAYHITYXON. Homenaje a 
Toannis Hassiotis. Agigowpa otov Iwdyyn Xaowbstn, Granada 2008, pp. 69-81. 
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capital Nicosia in order to be questioned by the Catholic archbishop. 
When they are brought before the latter, they confirm their belief, as 
they do again one year and three years later. After their third ques- 
tioning they are entrusted to the king in order to be executed. 

Formally, the so-called Martydom of the Cypriot Monks is not a 
martyrion, but a narrative, Sifjyyouc,?® which does, however, exhibit 
characteristic traits of the hagiographical genre martyrion.»” Thus the 
discussion between the defendants and their judge looms large in the 
story.“° The archbishop, and even more the Dominican Andrew, are 
presented as furious and angry and as beasts (O49), as is their pagan 
counterpart in traditional hagiography.*! The Latin officials are also 
called tieavvot, which in medieval Greek evokes several associations, 
not only that they are cruel and brutal, but also that they exert their 
power illegally.” 

In the text the thirteen monks appear as representatives of their 
people, not only in a religious but also in a national sense. After the 
monks have been humiliated and insulted as heretics by the prison 
guards in front of the gathered people, all ‘Papator (i.e., Greeks) pray 
to God:* 


38. According to the title, Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, ed. PAPADOPOUL- 
LOS, p. 320,1: Avhynots t&v &ylav terdiv nat déxa dolwv matépwv téiv Sid mupd¢ TeAEt- 
wblévtav mapk tév Aativey év tH vaio Kirow év 7 ,¢ b 0’ even. It is interesting to note 
that the text on the fictious martyrium of the Athonite monks (ed. J. KopER, “Patres 
Athonenses Latinophilis occisi sub Michaele VIII”, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen ~ 
Byzantinistik 18 [1969], pp. 79-88, esp. p. 82) is also a narrative with a very similar title: 
Auhynots reel t&v dvarpebévtwv &ylov matépwv t&v év tH d&ylw Sper bd tév AwTLVvO- 
gpovotvrwy. See on this text A. Rico, “La sui monaci Athoniti martirizzati dai latinofroni 
(BHG 2333) e le tradizioni Athonite successive: alcune osservazioni”, in: Studi Veneziani 
n.s. 15 (1988), pp. 71-106. 

39. On the generic characteristics of the martyrion see A. KAZHDAN, “Martyrion, 
Literary Genre”, in: KAZHDAN, Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, p. 1309, and esp. 
H. DELEHAYE, Les passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires (Subsidia Hagiographica 13), 
Brussels 1966 (2nd edition, revised and corrected). 

40. Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, pp. 331, 20-332, 5; 333, 4-335,4, 

41. O¥oe¢ Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, pp. 326, 24 and 329, 24; 335,5; 
Céovta tH pOdven xal tH Ovud p. 325, 2-3; Ovyod daygrov wAjobele p. 329, 10; 332, 6; 
7G Oupd vincspevog p. 333, 4-5; 7H Ovoud brep ous p. 335, 6; Bvuod yépwy p. 335, 7. 

42. Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, p. 327, 8; p. 329, 27; cf. also p. 328, 26 
(cupavwux &&éracrc). Already in the Apostolic Canons the word characterizes a schismatic 
priest; see G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, p. 1421 (tbpawoc 2). 

43, Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, p. 329,18-30. In this text the term ‘Payatoc 
obviously means “Greek Orthodox” in opposition to Actives “Roman-Catholic”, whereas 
Teauxds is only used in the direct speech of Andreas (p. 336, 14), obviously having ‘a 
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O Lord, look at our injuries, and see our sorrow: these bloodthirsty beasts 
have lorded over us all, and they roar like lions. But watch over those 
chosen by you, these fathers of ours who on behalf of the truth surrendered 
themselves to die and to stand against our evil rulers and tyrants, and give 
them power and strength against their enemies, so that through them Your 
holy name may be glorified and the Orthodox faith may be openly pro- 
claimed and Your humbled and enslaved flock may be exalted. 


Furthermore, the brutal and humiliating manner of the monks’ exe- 
cution is called an insult to “our nation” and their martyr’s death is 
presented as the Greeks’ victory over the Latins.“ 

According to the text, from the very beginning the saints were 
preparing for their martyrdom. Long before the encounter with the 
Dominican Andrew is mentioned for the first time, it is repeatedly 
stated that they are going to die.” When they appear before the 
archbishop for the first time, the thirteen monks sing Psalm 118, the 
martyr’s psalm, and the gathered Greeks, in their prayer, also present 
the monks as determined to die, so that the stage for the martyrdom 
is already set.*° 


Martyrdom of Alexios Kallergis 


A wide chronological gap separates the story of the Cypriot monks 
from the next Greek text dedicated to the martyrdom of a member 


humiliating and abusive connotation. The anonymous author also speaks of “our nation” 
in order to distinguish members of the Greek Orthodox Church from Roman Catholics; 
Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, p. 324, 27: ig cobs vig a0! Huts yevedic, dhe 
xat el tobc Aatlvoug; p. 324, 30: ’AvSpéav dvonatt, tH yévet Aativov; p. 327, 28: tobs 
od hpetépou yévoug dpSoddEouc yptottavots (see also the following note). The word yévoc, 
however, may also signify the local provenance, ibid. 328, 5: Kimptot pev td yévoc. 

44, Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, p. 332, 23: mpd¢ UBowv... tod yyerepov 
vyévoug, p. 336, 24-25: HElwous juts xpelrrovs pavivat tév xarapatov tobtwv Aativey, 
p. 336, 26-27: just 88 xpeltrtoug pavévtes tav Aativey. 

45. Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, p. 324, 9 and 20-23. 

46, Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, pp. 330, 17-331, 17 (Psalm 118); p. 329, 
22 (fpeticaro &moBavetv) and 25-26 (oftiwvec... Exvtods 2EéSmxav &roBaveiv). — In the 
text the Latin crowd is presented as shouting at the monks and calling them dogs and 
heretics (natepivor), Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers, p. 329, 15-16. Obviously, 
the word here has the general meaning “heretics”, not the specific meaning “Kathars” (pace 
E. Trapp [et alii], Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grazitét, 6. Faszikel, Vienna 2007, sub voce). 
On the usage of this word in Greek texts see also A. RIGO, Review of J. Hamilton’s edition 
of Hugh Eteriano’s Contra Patarenos, Leiden-Boston 2004, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift 99 
(2006), pp. 662-668, esp. p. 666. : 
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of the Orthodox Church. An anonymous, fragmentary text relates the 
deeds of Alexios Kallergis, a hero of the so-called Revolt of St Tito, 
the Cretans’ rebellion against their Venetian overlords during 1363- 
67.*” Alexios is depicted as a splendid and ruthless warrior who liter- 
ally slaughters a huge number of Venetians or “strangers” in the Vene- 
tians’ service.*® In this case, the Greek hero fights against enemies 
whose ethnic or religious affiliation is never specified; they are simply 
called 2y8oo0t or again O¥p«c, “beasts”. Kallergis’ martyrdom, which 
in the story is announced at an early stage, is depicted as the hero’s 
greatest victory and at the same time is strongly evocative of Christ’s 
death.*° In comparatively long speeches he bids farewell to his fellow 


watriors and to his wife, and he delivers himself to the enemies in — 


order to rescue his own people.*! Whereas in the previous parts of the 
text the author’s attitude is full of cruel hostility against Kallergis’s 
enemies (the Venetians) and the latter function merely as the negative 
antipode and as a means for exhibiting the hero’s virtues (he defeats 


47, G.K. PAPAZOGLOU, “«"Og tov rob uaotuplov déyetat orépavov». ‘O ’AdgEtog Kea- 
Adoyng xal pla &yvwory Sipynoy tav Koytixdy éravact&cewv tod 1365-1367”, in: Onoav- 
olcuata 42 (2006), pp. 9-35 (edition of the text, pp. 27-34). In addition to Papazoglou’s 
ample introduction, see for the wider historical context S. MCKEE, “The Revolt of St Tito 
in Fourteenth-Century Venetian Crete: A Reassessment”, in: Mediterranean Historical 
Review 9 (1995), pp. 173-204; cf. also T.E. DETORAKES, ‘Jotogia tio Kortys, Irakleio 
1990, esp. pp. 190-192, and S. XANTHOUDIDES, ‘H ‘Evetoxgaria év Korjtn xal of nord 
tov ‘Everay ayavec-tév-Kontésy (Texte-und- Forschungen zur Byzantinisch-Neugrie- 
chischen Philologie 34), Athens 1939, 99-110. Whereas this rebellion started as a revolt of 
both Latin and Greek inhabitants of Crete, who had developed a common Cretan identity 
without however either of the communities having been assimilated to the other com- 
pletely, later on the insurrection obtained a stronger Greek character, when members of 
the Kallergis family took over the leadership and union with the Byzantine Empire was 
proclaimed as an aim; see MCKzE, “The Revolt of St Tito”, especially pp. 185 and 202. 

48. Story of Alexios Kallergis (ed. PAPAZOGLOU), 28, 6. 17 (KAdbquAa BOvy, KAAS @U- 
dos). The Venetians had hired Muslim mercenaries; ibid. 28, 8 (Ayapnvot); cf. also 
DETORAKIS, Jotogia, p. 91. Interestingly the author explicitly refers also to Hungarians, 
ibid. p. 29, 19-20 (xweg x tod t&v Obyxedv ZOvouc); 29, 27; 30, 7. The verb “to cut 
down, slaughter” is used twice (pp. 28, 17; 29, 26); the author also points out that the 
enemies’ slaughtered bodies can still be seen at the place of the battle (p. 29, 26). 

49. Story of Alexios Kallergis, pp. 29, 12; 30, 26. 30; 29, 12 (¢y@pot); 29, 31; 30, 
1 (@¥eec). The Greeks are called ‘Papator, ibid. 28, 7; 29, 25. ~ 

50. Story of Alexios Kallergis, p. 27, 24 (first announcement of the martyrdom), 
p. 30, 22-25 (transition to the martyrdom). 

51. Story of Alexios Kallergis, p. 31, 5-24 and 33-34 (speech to his followers and 
friends), pp. 31, 34-32, 19 (to his wife), p. 32, 19-26 (to his children) and p. 32, 27-28 
(to everybody present). 
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all his enemies and ridicules them even when they vastly outnumber 
his troops), in the final part a strange turn is to be observed. When 
Kallergis is finally delivered, his enemies are awestruck by his heroic 
looks and his virtues, so that they honour him and speak to him as a 
friend.** The commander of the enemies, addressing Kallergis as a 
friend, even declares that he does not want to kill him, but that he is 
forced to do so by the law, otherwise he himself would have to face 
capital punishment. What he can do, though, is spare him any humil- 
iation and simply behead him.°? After his death (March 1367), Kaller- 
gis’ body exhibits clear signs of his sainthood. 


Martyrdom of Anthimos of Athens 


Probably shortly after 1370 the future patriarch of Constantinople 

Neilos Kerameus (1379-88) wrote an encomium of his friend Anthi- 

mos, former metropolitan of Athens (BHG 2029).*° At the request 

of the Greek Orthodox community of Crete, Anthimos was sent to 

the island during the above-mentioned Cretan rebellion against 
Venice in order to take over the leadership of the local Church.*° The 
rebellion finally was suppressed and Anthimos put into prison, where 

he died in c. 1370. The encomium states that Anthimos died under 
uncertain conditions, but also makes clear that in all probability he 

was killed by the Venetians because they buried his body at an ; 
unknown place in order to hide the evidence of their crime.*” Another ~~ ~~~ 
reason for the secret burial of Anthimos’s body was the fact that the 
Venetians feared that he would be venerated as a martyr.°® The ques- 

tion whether Anthimos’ death finally was murder or the résult of his — 
imprisonment and the inhumarie treatment he had to face in prison, 
according to Neilos, is irrelevant to the unquestioned fact that he 


52. Story of Alexios Kallergis, p. 33, 8-9: d¢ ethos tra. 

53. Story of Alexios Kallergis, p. 33, 14-21. 

54. Story of Alexios Kallergis, p. 34, 1-11. 

55. K.I. DYOBOUNIOTES, ““O ’AOnvéiv "AvOi0¢ xab modedpog Koryrys 6 buodoynryo”, 
in: ’Exetnoic ‘Ecaigias Bularvtwa»v Xnovdéy 9 (1932), pp. 56-79 (edition of the text, 
pp. 56-79). 

56. For Anthimos see PLP 993, for Neilos Kerameus see PLP 11648. 

57. NEILOS, Excomium of Anthimos, p. 76, 30: &3yrov 8 et wh ual nape Aativey 
Brardtepov d&vnpéby. 


58. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, p. 77, 1-2. 
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should be regarded as a martyr, because, in any case, he died as an 
adamant confessor of the right faith.” 

On the whole, Anthimos is presented as a staunch and vehement 
opponent of the Latin Church. During his brief stay in Crete, as the 
leader of the local Orthodox Church he pursued a clear policy of 
absolute segregation from the Latins and strict opposition against any 
efforts toward contact between the two Churches. According to the 
encomium, when the Cretans had temporarily succeeded in throwing 
the Venetians out, Anthimos took pains to re-establish a purely 
Orthodox Church, without any concessions to the Latins. When 
the rebellion finally failed and the Venetians tried to force the Cretans_ 
into a union with the Latin Church, it was Anthimos’ advice that 
strengthened the Cretans’ resistance and helped them to evade the 
pressure put on them by the Latins.°! It was this kind of activity on 
the part of Anthimos that the Latin bishop wanted to suppress by 
putting him in prison and leaving him there to die. 

Whereas the text has the title Speech on Our Holy Father Anthimos 
of Athens the Confessor, it, too, exhibits typical traits of a classical 
martyrion, the most conspicuous traditional feature being again the 
confrontation with the impious and evil prosecutor: three times Anthi- 
mos is asked by his opponent, the Catholic archbishop of Crete, to 
recant his faith, which of course Anthimos is unwilling to do. This 
bishop, whose name is not mentioned, has all the characteristics of 


59. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, p. 76, 34-35: toito m&ot yvdptnov xal capes cag 
paptuplov Spduov dvicag xal oreppdss irép tic edoeBelacg Yywvicpévos aotupind xab tér|t 
xarédvoe try Carqy. 

60. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, p. 72, 14-16. 

61. NEILos, Enxcomium of Anthimos, p. 75, 24-36. 

62. NEILOS, Excomium of Anthimos, p. 56: Aéyos cig tov év éeyloig natépa Ady “AvOr- 
pov &oxtericxonoy ’AOnvéiv, tov 60A0ynTHV. 

63. NEILOS, Enxcomium of Anthimos, pp. 72, 39-73, 18; 74, 5-75, 3; 75, 37-76, 20. 

64. Neilos only calls him “the one who was entrusted with the throne of Crete by the 
Latins” (6 tolwov nape Aativots tov tij¢ Kettysg Opdvov memtatevpévos 72, 39-40). Since 
the chronology in the encomium, in accordance with the particular rules of this literary 
genre, is an insignificant issue and therefore remains unclear, it is also difficult to establish 
who this archbishop was. According to G. FEDALTO, La chiesa latina in ortente, vol II. 
Hierarchia Latina Orientis (Studi Religiosi 3), Verona 1976, p. 106, Franciscus Quirini 
(Querini) was archbishop of Crete from 1364-1367 (December). After Quirini the see 
seems to have been vacant for more than a year before Antonius (de Nigris, Negri) became 
archbishop in January 1369. This means that in all probability Anthimos, who was 
arrested in about 1367 and spent three years in prison, was imprisoned under Franciscus 
but died under Antonius. 
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the pagan officer or emperor of old who conducts the legal procedure 
against the saint. Again as in the narrative on the Cypriot monks, by 
using the word tupavvoc, Neilos explicitly states that in fact this bishop 
had no right to judge and to punish Anthimos.® In the same text 
Satan, too, is called tueavvoc.®* In both cases, thus, the word not only 
refers to the brutal and violent nature of the persons, but also expresses 
the illegal character of their power. Moreover, in the encomium the 
saint’s opponent is clearly presented as Satan’s representative, when 
Anthimos is compared to Job or when his being questioned three times 
is linked to Christ’s being tried thrice by Satan in the desert.°” As in 
the old martyria the evil judge gradually sheds off the civilized behav- 
iour that at the beginning he pretended to have and at the end shows 
his real, brutal face. Whereas first he tries to convince Anthimos with 
flattering words to accept the Roman Catholic faith, promising him 
riches and power, in the end he does not even speak to him, but puts 
him again into prison with the clear intention of killing him.“ 

As in the other texts, Anthimos’s martyrdom is presented as the 
deserved and dignified end of a saintly life to which Anthimos had 
aspired since he was young. His perseverance against persecution and 
atrocities had been honed in his former struggle against the Antipal- 
amites.®? Already on his journey to Crete he knew that he was going 
to die, and he was happy about it. His desire to be a martyr was so 
strong that he would have preferred to die immediately when he 


arrived in Crete, but for the benefit of the local Orthodox flock he . 


waited patiently.”? At the end of the text, Anthimos is compared to 
the Old Testament’s saints and especially to the martyrs of old.”! 


Martyrs of What? 


Concerning martyrdom as it is described in these three texts, we 
observe that both Alexios Kallergis and Anthimos are sentenced to 


65. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 76, 3. 17; cf. also 69, 14 (Latins in general) 
and 77, 26. 29; 78, 35 (comparison with tyrants of old). As in the previous cases the 
saint’s opponent is also called “beast”, 64, ibid., pp. 74, 5. 

66. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 69, 16 (“the invisible tyrant”). 

67. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 65, 15-31; 75, 39-76, 2. 

68. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 73, 1-9; 76, 16-20. 

69. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 64, 23-65, 6; 66, 14-67, 8. 

70. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 69, 12-33. 

71. NEILOS, Encomium of Anthimos, pp. 77, 26-78, 37, esp. p. 78, 35-37. 
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death primarily not as defenders of their faith, but as leaders of.an 
insurgence against rulers who happen to be Latins. And also in the 
case of the Cypriot monks, although here too the religious cause is 
intertwined with a national one, the reason for their death is that they 
ate not willing to recant their accusations that the Latins are heretics 
because of their usage of unleavened bread. Even in the Life of Sabas 
mentioned above, the saint is not attacked because he is a member of 
the Orthodox Church, but because he wants to be a Holy Fool. This 
means that in all cases the martyrs are put to death not because they 
practise their faith or because they are unwilling to violate the prin- 
ciples of this faith or to abandon them, as it is the case with the 
martyrs of old, but because they attack the political or spiritual 
authorities in charge. Moreover, in all cases, the future saints are 
presented as determined from the beginning to suffer death and as 
consciously challenging the authorities. 

Whereas the Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers has a clearly 
anti-Latin purpose, in the other two texts Latins play an essential role, 
but they are not the focus of the narrative. From the point of view of 
the internal logic of these texts, the Latins appear as a necessary ele- 
ment without which the saint would not reach the goal he had set 
out for himself. In Neilos’ Encomium Anthimos’ struggle against the 
Latin Church is even seen as a continuation of his struggle against the 
Antipalamites. These texts, thus, aim-.more at strengthening the 
Orthodox faith by showing the immense power it can develop than 
at condemning the Roman Catholic Church. In this sense I would 
suggest that even these cases do not constitute anti-Latin hagiography, 
but that their anti-Latin spirit is a by-product of the saints’ praise. 

The Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers is not only strongly anti- 
Latin, but it presents the martyrs as heroes of a ‘national’ struggle. 
We don’t know exactly when and by whom this text was written, 
perhaps in the late 1250s, before the Byzantine recovery of Constan- 
tinople in 1261.” Later on it was combined with letters of Patriarch 
Germanos II concerning ecclesiastical issues of Cyprus, obviously with 


72. As C. SCHABEL, “Martyrs and Heretics, Intolerance of Intolerance: The Greek- 
Latin Azymo Dispute and the Execution of Thirteen Monks in Cyprus in 1231”, in: IDEM, 
Greeks, Latins, and the Church in Early Frankish Cyprus, Aldershot 2010 (Variorum 
Reprints), study no. III, pp. 1-33, based on a thorough textual analysis, has convincingly 
argued. 
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the aim to provide documentation for the state of the Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus. Characteristically the two manuscripts (Parisinus 
graecus 1335 and Marcianus graecus 575) which preserve the Narra- 
tive also contain other texts related to the “Cypriot national cause” as 
well as to anti-Latin and anti-heretical polemics in general.” 

The anonymous Story of Alexis Kallergis is preserved in a manuscript 
written by and containing also works of Ioseph (or Ioannes) Philagres 
(ca. 1335-end of fourteenth century), a well-known anti-Latin prop- 
agandist, and in all probability the Story of Kallergis is also a work 
by the same Philagres, who—and this is rather interesting—had been 
functioning as Anthimos’s representative (Sixatw) from the time of 
the latter’s imprisonment until his death (i.e., 1367-95), when he was 
hiding in the inaccessible Cretan mountains.”4 

Whereas these two texts combine a vehement anti-Catholic spirit 
with the call for national liberation and their manuscript tradition is 
clearly linked to anti-Latin propaganda, the Encomium on Anthimos 
is preserved among a collection of Patriarch Neilos’ speeches’? and 
seems to reflect a purely private act of devotion by the martyr’s friend 
when the latter had not yet ascended the patriarchal throne. This 
leaves us with the impression that, after the events, none of the three 
cases of martyrdom was supported actively by the Church of 
Constantinople, although, besides the well-known fact that Patriarch 
Germanos II had encouraged the Cypriot monks,” initially the 


73. For the contents of Par. gr. 1335 see H. OMONT, Jnventaire sommaire des manuscrits 
grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, vol. 2, Paris 1888, pp. 14-16; cf. also J.A. MuniTiz, “The 
Manuscript Tradition”, in: J.A. MUNITIZ, J. CHRYSOSTOMIDES, E. HARVALIA-CROOK and 
C. DENDRINOS (eds.), The Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Emperor Theophilos and Related 
Texts, Camberley, Surrey 1997, pp. lxxix-xcv, esp. pp. boxxvi-hoxxvii; for cod. Marc. 575 
see E, MIONI, Bibliothecae Divi Marci Venetiarum codices graeci manuscripti. Volumen II. 
Thesaurus antiquus. Codices 300-625, Rome 1985, pp. 481-488. 

74, PAPAZOGLOU, “«"Oc tov tod waptuptov Séxetas otépavov»”, pp. 9-10 (with further 
bibliography). On Ioseph Philagres/Philagrios see also PLP 29730. 

75. Codex Parisinus Coislianus 243. See R. DEVREESSE, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs. 
II Le Fonds Coislin, Paris 1945, pp. 223-224. Cf. also H. HENNEPHOF, Das Homiliar des 
Patriarchen Neilos und die Chrysostomische Tradition. Ein Beitrag zur Quellengeschichte der 
spatbyzantinischen Homiletik, Leiden 1963, p. 7, and concerning the scribe E. GAMILL- 
SCHEG and D, HARLFINGER, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600. 2. Teil, 
Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Frankreichs und Nachtrige zu den Bibliotheken Grofsbritan- 
niens. A. Verzeichnis der Kopisten, Vienna 1989, No. 362, p. 139. 

76. See SCHABEL, “Religion”, p. 197, and above, footnote 35. It is also remarkable 
that the official Orthodox Church of Cyprus, in the years immediately following the 
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patriarchate had strongly supported the Cretan rebellion by sending 
Anthimos there as its representative and there is evidence that the 
patriarchate knew how to exploit the cult of martyrs for its foreign 
politics.”” Did the head of the Orthodox Church not want to interfere 
in the internal affairs of those territories under Latin rule? 


CONCLUSION 


Some inconsistencies notwithstanding, unsurprisingly the overall 
image of the Latin in Byzantine hagiography is entirely negative. The - 
texts tell us that Latins are violent and wicked, but without going into 
any details. Thus the negative picture remains dim and superficial. 
What is most impressive in the few texts examined here in detail is 
the emphasis given by the author to the hero’s desire to die and to 
the active provocation of his death; in the texts examined, the martyr 
does not appear as a victim, but as a person who, one is tempted to 
say, is in full control of his life — and death. Concerning this issue, 
I would like to stress that the violent encounters between Greeks and 
Latins described in the hagiographical texts I presented have to be 
investigated not only in their historical-political context, but also in 
the framework of each single text and its internal logic, as well as its 
genre-related characteristics. Furthermore, the connection of mar- 
tyrion and struggle for national liberation as we found it in the 


event, did not recognize the monks as martyrs. In a letter to Emperor loannes III Batatzes, 
issued between May 1231 and 1232, ie., shortly after the monks’ execution, Archbishop 
Neophytos of Cyprus refers to the martyrs simply as “our glorious brothers the monks, 
who have been killed”; ed. BEIHAMMER, Griechische Urkunden aus dem Zypern der Kreuz- 
fabrerzeit, pp. 180-182 (document 29), here p. 181, Il. 40-41. See on this issue also 
MorinI, “Greci e latini”, p. 213. 

77. Obviously in support of Moscovite politics, Patriarch Philotheos I Kokkinos 
(1353-54 and again 1364-76) canonized — one of the few cases where something like an 
offical procedure of canonization seems to have taken place — three Lithuanians martyred 
in 1347 by their pagan compatriots. Later on (probably between 1390 and 1397) an 
encomium of the martyrs (BHG 2035) was composed by the patriarchal official Michael 
Balsamon, apparently again in order to support Moscovite ambitions against Lithuania. 
See on this issue J. MEYENDORFF, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia. A Study of Byzantino- 
Russian Relations in the Fourteenth Century, Crestwood, NY 1989, esp. pp. 187-188. On 
the event of the martyrdom itself see also D. BARONAS, “The Three martyrs of Vilnius: a 
fourteenth-century Martyrdom and Its Documentary Sources”, in: Analecta Bollandiana 
122 (2004), pp. 83-134. 
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Narrative of the Thirteen Holy Fathers and the Story of Kallergis is 
rather remarkable.” 

As far as we can reconstruct the events, there was no wide-spread 
Byzantine anti-Latin propaganda via hagiographical texts during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Given the undisputed rivalry 
between the Orthodox Church and the Church of Rome, on the one 
hand, and the propagandistic potential of hagiography, on the other, 
the fact that there are so few texts to be found (most of them coming 
from the periphery) is a phenomenon that still awaits interpretation. 
One reason for this restraint might have been that the Constantino- 
politan Patriarchate was engaged in internal conflicts between Lati- 
nophiles and their opponents and during the fourteenth century 
between Palamites and Antipalamites, with both conflicts overlapping 
each other. 


78. See on the connection between Orthodoxy and the formation of a national Greek 
identity C.A. MALTEZOU, “H Stapdpqmoy tg ehAnvucns tavtéTH TAS OTH Autivoxpatobu“evy 
E\d8a”, in: Byzance et I’hellénisme: L’identité grecque au Moyen Age: Actes du Congres 
International tenu & Trieste du ler au 3 Octobre 1997 (Cahiers Pierre Belon 6), Paris 1999, 
pp. 103-119, esp. pp. 108-110. 
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LES PRECHEURS, DU DIALOGUE A LA POLEMIQUE 
(XIII*- XIV SIECLE) 


Claudine DELACROIX-BESNIER 


Du dialogue 4 la polémique, cest-a-dire de la discussion orale a celle 
que l’on poursuit par écrit, il s'agit donc des discussions entre les 
fréres précheurs des couvents de la capitale de empire d’Orient et 
leurs contemporains grecs, les «Grecs modernes» ainsi que les fréres 
les nommaient. Nous savons en effet, par la polémique qu’ils éctivi- 
rent, que les fréres discutaient aussi bien oralement que par écrit avec 


les Grecs de la capitale. 


LIMPLANTATION DOMINICAINE A CONSTANTINOPLE ET 
DE L’CEUVRE POLEMIQUE DES FRERES 


Les sources indiquent qu’ils étaient présents dans la capitale et dispo- 
saient d’un couvent dés les années 1230.' André de Longjumeau, alors 
qu il négociait en 1238 le transfert des-reliques de la Passion avec 
Yempereur latin Baudouin II de Courtenay, y séjourna. Quatre ans 
plus tét, les apocrisiaires du pape en route pour rencontrer l’empereur 
grec 4 Nicée y résidérent également. Les dominicains s’installérent 
donc 4 Constantinople quelques années seulement aprés l’approbation 
de leurs constitutions par le pape Honorius III.? La conjoncture était 
favorable puisque la capitale de l’empire grec avait été conquise par les 
Latins. La reconquéte grecque de 1261 provoqua V’instabilité de cet 
établissement pendant prés d’un demi siécle. Il fut fermé 4 cette date 


1. Les quelques sources dont nous disposons ne permettent pas de reconstruire de 
fagon certaine les débuts de la mission dominicaine 4 Constantinople. Le point le plus 
récent sur cette question se trouve dans T. VIOLANTE, La provincia domenicana di Grecia, 
Rome 1999, p. 71-72. Mais on peut se reporter aux études antérieures: R.J. LOENERTZ, 
«Les établissements dominicains de Péra-Constantinople. Origines et fondations», dans: 
Echos d’Orient 34 (1935), p. 332-349; B. PALAZZO, L’Arap Djami ou église Saint-Paul a 
Galata, Istanbul 1946. 

2. VIOLANTE, La provincia domenicana (n. 1), p. 48-49. 
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et les fréres se replirent sur le couvent de Négrepont en Eubée jusqu’en 
1299. A ce moment le frére Guillaume Bernard de Gaillac les réinstalla 
4 Constantinople, sans doute dans le quartier de lagora, ot il acquit 
une maison. Mais les couvents des fréres mineurs et précheurs furent 
de nouveau fermés en 1307, par l’empereur Andronic II cette fois, et 
4 la demande du patriarche Athanase I** (1303-09) qui craignait les 
effets de leur prosélytisme.? C’est alors que le méme frére Guillaume 
Bernard décida de fonder un nouveau couvent. Il choisit un lieu plus 
stir, le faubourg génois de Péra, mais suffisamment proche des élites et 
du pouvoir afin de conserver cette situation stratégique. 

La tradition polémique dominicaine se développa dans ces diffé- 
rents lieux pendant un siécle, entre 1252 et 1358/59.4 Nous remar- 
quons que ce corpus de textes, dont jai éliminé les rééditions comme 
celle de l’anonyme de 1252 par le frére Barthélemy de Constantinople 
en 1305, ou celle du Thesaurus veritatis fidei de Bonaccursius de 
Bologne par Andrea Doto en 1326,° est généralement écrit en latin 
sauf lorsque les fréres s’adressaient 4 des Grecs. Ils avaient une connais- 
sance du grec plus ou moins approfondie et ceux qui semblent avoir 
le mieux possédé la langue étaient les fréres natifs de la capitale, du 
moins le suppose-t-on, comme Barthélemy et Simon.° Tous cepen- 
dant maniaient assez correctement le grec pour discuter directement 
avec les Grecs, comme en témoignait le frére Philippe de Péra dans 
ses traités.’ . 

Jinsisterai davantage sur les apports du De obvedientia Ecclesiae 
Romanae debita de Philippe de Péra, texte encore inédit, objet de mes 
travaux ces dernigres années.® Ce texte fut rédigé alors que la polémi- 


3. VIOLANTE, La provincia domenicana (n. 1), p. 151; PALAZZO, L’Arap Djami (n. 1), 
p. 66, se réftre 4 George PACHYMERE, Histoire XII 28, éd. A. FAILLER, Georges Pachyméres. 
Relations historiques, t. iv, livres x-xii (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 24/4), Paris 
1999, pp. 585-589 (= PG 144, col. 590-594). 

4. Voir en annexe. 

5. Voir A. DONDAINE, «Contra Graecos, premiers écrits polémiques des Dominicains 
d’Orient», dans: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 21 (1951), p. 320-446. 

6. M.H. CoNGouRDEAU «Frére Simon le Constantinopolitain» et «Note sur les 
Dominicains de Constantinople», dans: Revue des Etudes byzantines 45 (1987), p. 165-174 
et 175-181. 

7. Voir ces différents témoignages dans T. KAEPPELI, «Deux nouveaux ouvrages de 
Fr. Philippe Incontri de Péra O.P.», dans: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 23 (1953), 
p. 163-183. 


8. Ce texte est en cours d’édition et sera publié avec son commentaire. 


spa asianeaeep eee ok ce ep eepeena a 
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que dominicaine atteignait une sorte de maturité avant engagement 
des fréres grecs convertis, les fréres Chrysobergés et Manuel Kalekas 
en particulier, qui, du reste, ne pouvaient plus séjourner dans la 
capitale.? Manuel Kalekas fut notamment traduit devant le synode et 
dut se réfugier au couvent des Précheurs de Péra.!° 

Les questions abordées concernaient le schisme, ses causes et les 
modialités pour y mettre fin, les divergences de dogme et de rite entre 
les deux Eglises. Les polémistes de Constantinople pendant toute cette 
période considéraient comme essentielles la question de la procession 
de l’Esprit Saint, celle de Pusage des azymes, du purgatoire et de la 
primauté du pape. Ce choix des sujets de la polémique est un héritage 
du premier d’entre eux resté anonyme et auteur du Contra Graecos de 
125234 

Nous examinerons donc principalement la question de la qualité 
des échanges entre les Grecs et les fréres de méme que celles qui en 
découlent: dans quelle mesure eurent-ils une influence sur les relations 
entre les deux Eglises? Ont-ils fait évoluer la question de l'Union? 


DES DISCUSSIONS ORALES 


Les traités du corpus permettent souvent de déduire que de telles 
q 

discussions étaient entretenues entre les fréres et les Grecs. Je citerai 
quelques uns de ces témoignages. Ceux du De obvedientia étant les 
plus probants en ce qurils illustrent de fagon vivante ces échanges 
verbaux parfois rudes. 

Lorsque dans l’anonyme de 1252, l’auteur conseille 4 ses lecteurs 
de ne pas utiliser ’épitomé de l’ceuvre de Jean Chrysostome par Théo- 
phylacte de Bulgarie parce que le sens du texte en est faussé, il précise 


9. T, GANCHOU, «Démétrios Kydénts, les fréres Chrysobergés et la Créte (1397- 
1401), de nouveaux documents», dans: Bisanzio, Venezia e il mondo franco-greco (XII- 
XV secolo), C. MALTEZOU et P. SCHREINER (dir.), Venise 2002, p. 435-493. Voir également 
la riche et toujours nécessaire étude de la production littéraire des Grecs favorables 4 
lunion: G. MERCATI, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro 
Meliteniota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina del secolo 
XIV (Studi e Testi 56), Rome 1931. 

10. C. DELACROIX-BESNIER, Les Dominicains et la chrétienté grecque aux XIV’ et 
XV siécles, Rome 1997, p. 441-442. 

11. Voir étude exhaustive de ce texte dans DONDAINE «Contra Graecos» (n. 5). 
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qu’il faut aller chercher le texte authentique dans les bibliothéques des 
monastéres grecs.!? Un témoignage du méme genre se trouve dans la 
lettre de frére Simon au moine Sophonias. Lors d’une discussion qu’ils 
avaient eue, ce dernier lui avait cité un extrait de la lettre de Basile de 
Césarée & Grégoire de Nysse d’aprés un florilége. Simon de Constan- 
tinople en retrouva, écrit-il, le texte complet dans un manuscrit trés 
ancien du monastére de Kyr Mélétios en Attique. Il résidait alors en 
Eubée. On sait que par la suite ce moine grec entretint des relations 
suivies avec les fréres de Constantinople et de Péra.’* C’est dans cette 
tradition que s’inscrit Philippe de Péra. Ce dernier mentionne dans 
le De oboedientia \es entretiens qu'il nourrit avec P'archevéque de 
Durazzo.!4 II s’agit sans doute du métropolite grec installé dans la 
capitale de I’empire aprés la conquéte angevine de l’Albanie. Il pour- 
suivit donc ses recherches et demanda alors l'aide du mésazon de 
lempereur Jean V Paléologue, Démétrios Kydonés. 

Il mentionne cette collaboration dans chacun de ses traités mais 
cest dans le Libellus, présentation de son projet éditorial, qu il est le 
plus précis puisqu’il donne son nom: Demetrio Chidonij, nobili genere, 
cive Thessalonicensi qui conversus fuit... L’auteur indique également 
que cette collaboration date de l’année’ passée, cest-a-dire 1356." 
D’aprés les diverses mentions, il apparait que Démétrios effectua des 
recherches dans les biblioth¢ques monastiques de la capitale, qu'il 
traduisit ces nouveaux documents en latin afin que Philippe de Péra 


12. Contra Graecos, PG 140, col. 527-528: «Iste itaque Theophylactus, cum omnia 
fere sctipta beati Joannis Chrysostomi suo ingenio abbreviasset, quidquid pro Latinorum 
Ecclesia facere videbatur, aut omnino tacuit, aut de suo superaddendo verum intellectum 
corrupuit. Inveniuntur tamen quaedam originalia Chrysostomi adhuc illaesa in armariis 
monasterium Graecorum». 

13. CONGOURDEAU «Frére Simon le Constantinopolitain» (n. 6), esp. p. 169 et 170 
(notes 20 et 26). 

14. MS Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, conventi soppressi C. 7. 419, f 73r: 
«Cum autem semel ivissem ad quemdam archiepiscopum Duracensem et quasdam auc- 
toritates quas collegeram diversorum sanctorum eidem ostendissem respondit: omnia ista 
habeo et ad huc plus. Alias venietis ad me etiam ostendebam vobis. Cum autem alias 
ivissem ostendit mihi quemdam libellum sancti Cirilli in qua specialiter contra Theodo- 
retum habuit quaestionem de processione spiritus sancti et iterum dixit in libro thesauro- 
rum beati Cirilli multa invenietis...» Cette mention de louvrage de Cyrille d’Alexandrie 
pose question car il a été démontré qu'il s’agit d’un faux, F.H. Reuscu (éd.), Die 
Falschungen in dem Traktat des Thomas von Aquin gegen die Griechen (Abhandlungen der 
k. Bayerischen Akademie der Wiss. III, cl XVII, B. III), Munich 1889. 

15. KAEPPELI, «Deux nouveaux ouvrages de Fr. Philippe» (n. 7), esp. p. 164-165. ° 
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puisse en insérer des extraits dans ses traités. C’est ainsi que la docu- 
mentation du couvent des Précheurs fut considérablement accrue au 
milieu du XIV® siécle. L’un des apports les plus importants fut 
Pépitomé grec des actes du concile de Constantinople (869/70). Ce 
texte avait été mentionné une premitre fois par Joannés de Fontibus 
qui en avait détecté Pimportance sans doute en discutant avec un 
interlocuteur grec.!° Ce document fut découvert dans la bibliothéque 
du monastére de Saint-Jean de Pétra par Démétrios Kydonés qui le 
traduisit en latin.!” Cette traduction se trouve 4 la fin du manuscrit 
de Florence avec toute une série d’annexes utilisées partiellement par 
Philippe de Péra.18 On peut retrouver d’autres éléments originaux 
dans la documentation du De obvedientia, comme des extraits. des 
actes des conciles d’Ephése,!? de Chalcédoine”? et de Constantinople 
III?! La citation des actes grecs est introduite par les mots suivants: 
..ut habetur in actis concilii calcedonensis, que feci transferri de greco 
in latinum....?? 
étude des citations de Philippe de Péra montre que les polémistes 
de Péra utilisaient une traduction latine des actes grecs mais que celle- 
ci est différente de celles qui furent réalisées 4 Rome apres les conciles. 
Certains des documents cités ne furent méme pas traduits et n’existent 
que dans leur version grecque comme le lettre du patriarche de 
Constantinople Jean VI (712-15) au pape Constantin I* (708-15).” 
Cette traduction avait, sauf pour les actes de Chalcédoine, été utilisée 
par l’auteur anonyme du Contra Graecos de 1252.4 Philippe de Péra 


16. RJ. LoENERTZ (éd.), «Ioannis de Fontibus O.P. epistula ad abbatem et conventum», 
dans: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 30 (1960), p. 163-195, esp. c. 41-42; p. 185. 

17. KAEPPELI, «Deux nouveaux ouvrages de Fr. Philippe» (n. 7), p. 167. 

18. MS Firenze, BNC C. 7. 419, £. 138-173, voir en annexe Constantinople IV. 

19. Traduction latine, originale et anonyme des Actes grecs (seconde session d’Ephése) 
MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 29v-30r, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (ACO), 
E. ScHwartz (éd.), I, vol. 1, 3, Berlin 1914, p. 60; la traduction latine du VI° siécle par 
Rusticus se trouve dans le vol. 3, p. 93. 

20. Autre traduction latine originale réalisée 4 partir des actes grecs (premiére session 
de Chalcédoine) MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 37v-38r, ACO, E. ScHwartz (éd.), II, 
vol. 1, 1, Berlin 1935-37, p. 65, ACO II, vol. 1, 2, p. 81. 

21. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 65v-67r, ACO, R. RIEDINGER (éd.), Genes secunda, 
Il, Berlin 1990-95, p. 200-207 pour la huititme session, p. 871-877, 888-890, 901-908 
pour le correspondance entre Rome et Constantinople. 

22. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 37v. 

23. ACO, RIEDINGER (éd.), Series secunda, II (n. 21), p. 901-908. 

24. Contra Graecos, PG 140. 
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en a cité des extraits plus longs. Il est cependant difficile de préciser 
si cest lui qui l’'a complétée ou sil s’est contenté de faire traduire les 
exttaits des actes de Chalcédoine dont il avait besoin. Pour lui, comme 
pour ses prédécesseurs depuis 1252, seul le document grec pouvait 
convaincre ses interlocuteurs et l'aide de Démétrios lui fut pré- 
cieuse. 

D’autres éléments de cette documentation proviennent sans doute 
de cette collaboration ou de discussions avec d’autres Grecs, ainsi des 
fragments de chroniques grecques difficiles 4 identifier aujourd’hui. 
Le plus intéressant concerne des extraits de la vie du patriarche Ignace. 
Philippe de Péra met en effet sous le nom de Nikétas de Paphlagonie 
ce que nous connaissons comme un extrait de la chronique de Syméon 
Magister:” ... ut narrat quidam Niceta philosophus et hystoriographus 
natione grecus genere Peflago qui dilligenter predicti Fotii hystoriam 
scripsit....°6 

L’auteur indique par ailleurs que le patriarche Photios fut relégué 
dans le monastére de Kosmidion alors que la tradition historiographi- 
que place cette relégation dans celui de Sképé. Grégoire III Mammés, 
le patriarche unioniste du XV° siécle (1445-51) indique également le 
Kosmidion d’aprés une vie d’Ignace, lue au monastére de la Perible- 
btos.?” Ce texte aujourd’hui disparu était sans doute l'une des sources 
de Philippe de Péra. Je terminerai ces remarques sur ce point en sou- 
lignant que la biographie d’Ignace par Niketas de Paphlagonie appar- 
tient 4 ce qu’il est convenu d’appeler le dossier anti-photien depuis 
louvrage de Francis Dvornik?® mais que ce texte ne figure pas dans 
les annexes traduites par Démétrios Kydonés telles qu’on les trouve 
aujourd’hui dans le manuscrit de Florence.”” Philippe de Péra a en 
effet trés peu tiré partie de la documentation de ce dossier, rassemblé 
au début du X® siécle, qui lui semblait sans doute suspect. 

Le but des discussions était donc, pour notre auteur, surtout d’en- 
richir la documentation sur laquelle il comptait appuyer son argumen- 
tation en faveur du retour des Grecs dans l’obédience de Rome. Mais 


25. PG 109, col. 729-732. 

26. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 73v. 

27. GREGOIRE MAMMES, Apologie contre Marc d’Ephese, PG 160, col. 90C-D. 

28. F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, History and Legend, Cambridge 1948. Traduc- 
tion en francais Le schisme de Photius (Unam Sanctam 19), Paris 1950. 

29. Annexe Constantinople IV. 
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elles allaient au-dela comme le texte le montre également, abordant 
les divergences doctrinales. Philippe de Péra les a interrogés sur l’or- 
thodoxie du Fiioque bien évidemment. Certains, écrit-il, pensent que 
la doctrine romaine sur la procession du Saint Esprit est orthodoxe 
mais ils ne la professent qu’en secret car ils ont peur du peuple. 

Les discussions avec les «Grecs modernes» extérieurs au cercle des 
latinophiles n’étaient pas toujours trés sereines. Une indication trés 
intéressante fut soulignée par le pére Kaeppeli: les relations s’étaient 
considérablement pacifiées pendant la dizaine d’années qui précéda la 
rédaction du traité, soit depuis 1347, début du régne de Jean VI 
Cantacuzéne.*? Il est assez difficile d’expliquer que l’auteur évoque 
alors des contacts presque familiers avec les moines grecs alors que 
cette date correspond a la condamnation de Nicéphore Grégoras, Gré- 
goire Akindynos et du patriarche Jean XIV Kalékas, en pleine polé- 
mique contre le nouvel hésychasme de Grégoire Palamas. Mais elles 
demeurérent toutefois tendues ainsi que l’auteur l’indique lui-méme 
en racontant la procession du patriarche de Constantinople dans la 
ville.2’ Philippe de Péra se trouvait parmi la foule des assistants et 


30. De obedientia, citation de KAEPPELI, «Deux nouveaux ouvrages de Fr. Philippe» 
(n. 7), MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 84r-v: «Hoc etiam in modernis temporibus expe- 
rimento probavi in eisdem. Nam antequam tractarem cum eis, ipsorum episcopi, calogeri 
et sacerdotes ac etiam populus ita fugiebant nostros sicut excommunicatos aut hereticos, 
et magna briga erat etiam quod permitterent nos intrare solum ad videndum monasteria 
eorum vel ecclesias. Si autem ‘accideret quod aliquis nostrum sitiret, vix inveniebatur qui 
daret ei aquam; sed cum bibisset, frangebant aut proiciebant vas, et raro inveniebatur qui 
nobiscum in aliquo communicarent. Cum autem cepissem cum eis familiarius tractare, 
circumeundo monasteria eorum, stando cum eis familiariter, disputando cum eis, respon- 
dendo dictis eorum, infra X annos ita domesticavi eos, quod modo in nullo nos vitant, 
ymo familiariter comedunt et bibunt nobiscum et nos cum eis». 

31. De obedientia, MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 63v-64r: «Et ipsi Greci qui glo- 
riantur de profunda humilitate, quibus non est concessum uti isto vocabulo universalita- 
tis, indebite utuntur sicut sepe eosdem deprehendi quod superbe et indebite utunt hoc 
nomine universalitatis. Unde semel in quadam processione satis deprehendi ipsos Grecos 
ex isto nomine. Nam cum fieret processio generalia in Constantinopolim et patriarcha 
adesset inductus [64r] paramentis sacris, sanctas extra monasterium proclamavit orationes 
suas; demum exutis paramentis et reindutus vestibus suis intravit septa monasterii. Cum 
autem intra monasterium esset aula pulcra et magna, finxi me nescire et interrogavi cir- 
constantes quare patriarcha non indutus intravit in aulam istam ut diceret orationes sed 
hoc fecit infra domos interlucare; responderunt statim omnes quod hoc monasterium non 
pertinet ad eum sed est patriarchatus Allexandrini. Sic etiam alia monasteria que pertinent 
ad alios patriarchatus que monasteria non subsunt isti nec posset in talibus monasteriis 
nec celebrare nec etiam cum paramentum septa monasterii intrare. Quos irridens, dixi 
bene estis ceci et parve considerationis cum patriarcham vestram universalem totius mundi 
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interrogea les Grecs au milieu desquels il se trouvait sur la raison pour 
laquelle le patriarche, qui pourtant se réclamait d’un pouvoir univer- 
sel sur l’Eglise, n’avait pas le droit d’entrer pour y prier dans le monas- 
tre appartenant au patriarche d’Alexandrie. Cette question se heurta 


évidemment A une certaine incompréhension sans doute teintée 
Vhostilité. 


VINFLUENCE DU DIALOGUE AVEC LES GRECS SUR 
LA POLEMIQUE DOMINICAINE 


En dehors du fait que la documentation grecque du couvent des 

Précheurs ne cessa de s’enrichir pendant ce sitcle d’écriture polémique 
(1252-1359), les discussions avec les Grecs ont-elles eu une influence 
sur cette littérature dominicaine? J’envisagerai successivement deux 


points plus particulitrement: la méthode de collection des documents, 
les themes du débat. 


De la documentation du couvent 


De la documentation du couvent, je dirai rapidement que l’anonyme 
s'est appuyé sur les premiéres recherches effectuées au XII° siécle par 
Hugues Ethérien et Léon Toscan dont ila augmenté le corpus. Ces 
deux fréres, originaires de Pise, étaient en relations étroites avec l’en- 


4 


tourage de l’empereur Manuel I* a partir de 1166, au plus tard. Si 
Hugues ne semble pas disposer d’un office public, son frére, Léon, 
exercait la charge d’interpréte a la cour. L’empereur avait alors renoué 
le dialogue avec Rome”? et ces deux Pisans jouérent un réle important 
comme conseillers en matiére de théologie.*? Hugues Ethérien aurait 


nominatis et intra civitatem suam propriam juxta sedem suam sunt monasteria que in 
nullo pertinent ad eum, quod audientes obmutuerunt». 

32. P. MAGDALINO analyse les raisons de l’ouverture 4 l’ouest de la politique de Manuel 
Comnéne: «The Phenomenon of Manuel I Komnenos» dans: J.D. HOWARD-JOHNSTON 
(éd.), Byzantium and the West c.850-c.1200, Amsterdam 1988, reprint dans: IDEM, 
Tradition and Transformation in Medieval Byzantium, Aldershot 1991. 

33. A. DONDAINE, «Hugues Ethérien et Léon Toscan», dans: Archives d’Histotre 
Doctrinale et Littérature du Moyen Age 19 (1952, paru en 1953), p. 67-134; IDEM, «Hugues 
Ethérien et le concile de Constantinople de 1166», dans: Historisches Jahrbuch 77 (1958), 
p. 473-483. 
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ainsi été l'inventeur du recueil contenant labrégé grec des actes de 
Constantinople IV et du dossier antiphotien, préfacé de la Vie d’Ignace 
par Niketas de Paphlagonie.*4 Ill écrivit en effet qu’il passait ses journées 
4 la recherche de textes dans les bibliothéques de la capitale. Il existe 
donc une filiation étroite entre les ceuvres des deux Italiens employés 4 
la cour impériale au XII* siécle et la polémique dominicaine. 

Les fréres de Péra-Constantinople ont ensuite beaucoup utilisé le 
Libellus de Fide de Nicolas de Cotrone,*? florilége de citations patris- 
tiques grecques réalisé entre les deux conciles de Lyon, dont ils ont 
peiné a se dégager depuis l’expertise qu’en avait faite Thomas d’Aquin 
pour le concile de Lyon II (1274). Mais on peut souligner des apports 
sans cesse nouveaux et originaux comme, par exemple, un extrait de 
la Vie de saint Etienne le Jeune dans le Contra Graecos anonyme de 
1252%° et chez Bonaccursius®” ou un florilége des lettres de Théodore 
Stoudite cité dans un traité attribué 4 Guillaume Bernard de Gaillac’® 
ou encore la lettre de Basile de Césarée 4 Grégoire de Nysse décou- 
verte par Simon de Constantinople.®? Jai déja indiqué l’enrichisse- 
ment didi a la collaboration entre Philippe de Péra et Démétrios 
Kydonés. L’enquéte systématique que j'ai menée sur ce point dans le 
Contra Graecos anonyme et le De oboedientia de Philippe de Péra 
montre que les discussions avec les Grecs ont permis aux Précheurs 
de collationner un corpus de textes grecs important et de plus en plus 
varié. Ils ont en effet mis 4 contribution aussi des textes liturgiques. 


34. Il .s’agit d’une interprétation du texte de la lettre qu’adressa Hugues Ethérien 
au patriarche d’Antioche a qui il envoyait son traité sur la procession du Saint Esprit 
(éd. PL 202, col. 230), DvoRNIK, Le schisme de Photius (n. 28), p. 470-473. 

35. NICOLAS DE COTRONE, Libellus de processione Spiritus Sancti, Zweiter Teil: De 
primatu Romanae Ecclesiae, éd. REUSCH, Die Falschungen (n. 14), p. 681-689; Libellus de 
Fide, dans: Sancti Thomae de Aquino, Opera omnia, édition léonine, t. XL, Opuscula, Rome 
1969, p. A 144-148. A. DONDAINE, «Nicolas de Cotrone et les sources du Contra Errores 
Graecorum de Saint Thomas», dans: Divus Thomas (Fr.) 28 (1950), p. 313-340. 

36. Contra Graecos PG 140, col. 538C. 

37. BONACCURSIUS DE BOLOGNE, Thesaurus de veritate fidei, éd. REUSCH, Die 
Falschungen (n. 14), c. 12, p. 694. F. STEGMULLER (éd.), «Bonacursius contra Graecos, 
Ein Beitrag zur Kontroverstheologie des XIII. Jahrhunderts», dans: Vitae et veritati, 
Festgabe fiir Karl Adam, Dusseldorf 1956, p. 57-82. 

38. Anonymus Tractatus contra errores orientalium et Graecorum, éd. F. STEGMULLER, 
«Ein lateinischer Kontroverstraktat gegen die Griechen», dans: Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift 
(1954), p. 123-150, esp. p. 138. L’auteur cite les lettres 12 et 13 du second livre. 

39. Cette découverte est mentionnée par Simon dans sa lettre 4 Sophonias, comme vu 


plus haut. 
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Des divergences de rite 


Les Précheurs ne discutaient que peu des différences de rite, sauf 
anonyme de 1252 qui rédigea le premier traité. Philippe de Péra 
exprime certainement ce qu’ils en pensaient le plus souvent au milieu 
du XIV® siécle. Il n’évoque qu’a deux reprises les listes derreurs que 
les Grecs reprochaient aux Latins. 

La mention de chacune des listes d’erreurs correspond 4 la fin du 
récit des deux schismes, celui de Photios et celui de Michel Keroula- 
rios. Elles sont assez semblables. 


La liste de l’époque de Photios selon Philippe de Péra: 


Idem Fotius in multis aliis informavit Grecos contra Latinos scilicet de 
consecratione azimi cum ipsi in fermentato consacrent dicentes nos 
judaizare. Item de Jeunio sabbati, dicentes facere contra canones apos- 
tolorum de quibus canonibus multa finxit ipse. Item de rasura barbe 
pro qua rasura non verentur sancto Anacleto pape qui sancto Clemente 
successit multa nephanda imponere. Item de aliquibus comestionibus 
que prohibentur in lege immane sacrilegium nobis imponentes de 
comestione duorum dierum immediate post quinquegessimum et multa 
alia fatua et frivola ex quibus nos sic abhominantur.”° 


Celle de ’époque de Michel Keroularios: 


ut complaceret imperatori quilibet scientulus scripsit contra ecclesiam 
Romanam quedam fatua et frivola et omnes consuetudines quas ecclesia 
Romana habebat et ipsi non habebant posunt sub heresi, videlicet que 
heresis est celebrare in azimo, comedere carnes feria secunda et tertia 
post secundam; heresis sic radere barbam sic genuflectare orare cum ipsi 
non orant nisi stando vel faciendo venias, comedere quedam prohibita 
in lege est heresis et sic multa talia que omnia cottidie faciebant.#! 


L’auteur n’en donne que quelques exemples estimant ces choses vaines 
et frivoles. Il s’agit de l’usage des azymes, de la tonsure des prétres, du 
jetine du samedi alors que les Latins ne jefinent pas pendant les deux 
jours qui suivent la quinquagésime. Pour Michel Keroularios, il ajoute 
la génuflexion et indique que les Grecs disaient alors que les erreurs 
des Latins étaient au nombre de 99: ... exiit inter populares fama quod 


Latini habent novaginta novem herese. AZ 


40. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 84v. 
41. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 86r. 
42. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 85r. 
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Tout en affirmant qu'il pensait que ces questions étaient de peu 
d’importance, il singénie néanmoins tout au long du texte 4 prouver 
que les Latins avaient raison car le pape avait institué ces rites, décré- 
tales 4 Pappui. Ainsi la bénédiction par Peau mélée au sel qui faisait 
rire les Grecs fut instituée par le pape Alexandre (105-115 c.):% 
Tenuit pontificatum Alexander papa annis vii mensibus v diebus iit, Hic 
constituit aquae aspersionis cum sale benedici et in habitaculis hominum 
aspersioni ut infra patebit in decretis eiusdem. 

La tonsure et l’interdiction faite aux prétres de porter la barbe ou la 
génuflexion, sont justifiées la lettre du pape Anicet (155-166 c.):“ 


Prohibete per universas regiones vestrarum ecclesiarum ne clerici juxta 
apostolicam comam nutriant. Sed desuper capud in modum spere 
radant, quia sicut discreti debent esse in conversatione, ita et in tonsura 
et in omni habitu discreti debent apparere. Hec vobis, fratres, ut petis- 
tis custodienda mittimus et custodire precipimus, ut in nomine Jesu 
omne genu flectatur. 


Philippe de Péra donne parfois un témoignage trés vivant et original 
de la pratique religieuse des Grecs, ainsi qu'il a pu l observer. Lorsqu’il 
évoque la génuflexion, il oppose le rite grec qu’il décrit comme cité 
plus haut: ... ipsi non orant nisi stando vel faciendo venias... Il précise 
également celui de l’eucharistie: 


Hoc pro tanto posui in loco isto non quod multum faciat ad proposi- 


tum principale ostendendum sed quod Greci corpus cum sanguine 


mixtum cum cocleari proprio tribuunt, quia vere nos idem non facimus, 
nos vituperant, deridant et execrantur. Ideo hoc volui interserire, ut 
cognoscant non solum quod non fuit consuetudo Ecclesie a principio 
hoc facere, sed etiam qui hoc faciunt, irrationabiliter faciunt recteque 
inde proditoris tipum tenent qui bucellam intinctam receperunt, cum 
idem ipsi recipiant.* 


43. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f. 7r. 

44, Décrétale du pape Anicet citée au fi 8v. 

45. De oboedientia, MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419f. 211-v: «Idem Julius papa omnibus 
episcopis per Egiptum: “Cum omne pecatum atque crimen oblatis deo sacrifictis deleatur, 
quid decetero pro delictorum expiatione domino dabitur, quando in ipsa sacrificii obliga- 
tione erratur» et cetera et post aliqua «illud autem quod pro complemento communionis 
intinctam tradunt eucharistiam populis nec hoc ex evangelio testimonium receperunt quia 
apostolis corpus suum et sanguinem communicavit. Seorsum enim panis et seorsum cali- 
cis communicatio memoratur. Nam intinctum panem aliis Christum prebuisse non legi- 
mus, excepto illi tantum discipulo, quem intincta bucella magistri proditorem ostenderet, 
non que sacramenti hujus institutionem signaret”. — Hoc pro tanto posui in loco isto non 
quod multum faciat ad propositum principale ostendendum sed quod Greci corpus cum 
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Ce qui signifie: bien que cela n’apporte pas beaucoup 4 mon principal 
sujet j’indique ici que les Grecs distribuent le corps mélé au sang avec 
leur propre cuiller. Parce que nous ne le faisons pas, ils nous criti- 
quent, se moquent de nous et nous maudissent. J’insére cela (il s’agit 
d’une citation qui précéde, extraite dune décrétale du pape Jules aux 
évéques d’Egypte sur ce sujet) ici afin qu’ils sachent que non seule- 
ment le faire ne fut pas la tradition de lEglise depuis le début, mais 
aussi que ceux qui le font, le font sans raison et justement ceux qui 
recoivent la bouchée de pain imbibée tiennent limage du Révélateur 
alors qu’ils regoivent le Révélateur lui-méme. II convient de faire deux 
remarques: la premiére, d’ordre historique: les témoignages formels 
de la cuiller eucharistique sont rares d’ot lintérét de ce texte.*° La 
seconde se situe sur le plan de la discussion doctrinale: ’auteur dis- 
tingue la bouchée imbibée qui est, selon lui, Pimage (ou prototype) 
du Christ de l’hostie consacrée qui est le Christ lui-méme. 

Comme toujours dans le texte les divergences de rite sont traitées 
a minima parce que ce n’est pas le sujet de l’auteur et qu’elles sont 
pour lui des questions subsidiaires. Philippe s’appuie toujours sur des 
décrétales qu’il considére comme des autorités puisqu’elles furent inté- 
erées au décret de Gratien. Il n’en reste pas moins qu il témoigne 
du caractére sensible de ces divergences dans les relations au quotidien 
avec les Grecs méme sil distingue |’élite, ouverte 4 ses arguments, du 
peuple qui persiste dans son aveuglement, 


Du schisme 


Le De oboedientia est un texte difficile 4 classer. On hésite entre his- 
toriographie et ecclésiologie. En effet Philippe de Péra estimait que 
les causes du schisme n’avaient pas été suffisamment éclaircies et il 
s'est donné pour tache de le faire. Reprenant lhistoire de l’Eglise 
depuis son origine, il souligne les différentes étapes du schisme grec 


sanguine mixtum cum cocleari proprio tribuunt, quia vere nos idem non facimus, nos 
vituperant, deridant et execrantur. Ideo hoc volui interserire, ut cognoscant non solum 
quod non fuit consuetudo Ecclesie a principio hoc facere, sed etiam qui hoc faciunt, 
irrationabiliter faciunt recteque inde proditoris tipum tenent qui bucellam intinctam rece- 
pit, cum idem ipsi [21v] recipiant». 

46. R.F. Tart, «Byzantine Communion Spoons: A Review of the Evidence», dans: 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 50 (1996), p. 209-238. 
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et expose ainsi sa conception de l organisation de l Eglise, une concep- 
tion trés grégorienne. Comme il argumente pour prouver que les 
Grecs ont tord d’accuser les Latins de commettre des erreurs de rite, 
il s'attache 4 montrer que le pape a toujours disposé du pouvoir 
supréme dans l’Eglise et en a toujours usé pour le bien des chrétiens, 
gardien de l’orthodoxie et instance d’appel pour régler les conflits. 
Mais le pape savait rester humble et revendiquait méme l’humilité de 
son état depuis Grégoire le Grand qui condamna la superbe de Jean 
le Je(ineur: 


Hic vero quod adversarii possent objicere in hoc quod beatus Gregorius 
reprehendit Eulogium Allexandrinum qui scribebat eidem papa univer- 
sali et rogat eum quod ulterius talia sibi non scribat, quia, ut dictum 
est supra, Johannes Constantinopolitanus assumpsit semper nomen uni- 
versalis et in tantum horruit id nomen in eo qui non poterat vocari de 
jure quod etiam ipse, qui erat de jure et vere, refugit tale nomen.” 


Il semble maintenant intéressant de souligner son analyse des causes 
du schisme et de montrer comment elle s’insére dans l’ceuvre des 
fréres de Constantinople. Je m’étais intéressée A ce texte parce quil 
mettait l’accent sur le schisme de Photios au IX® siécle alors que la 
date officielle du schisme grec dans lhistoriographie frangaise du 
XX® siécle était 1054, rupture opérée sous le patriarcat de Michel 
Keroularios.** Je me suis donc efforcée de comprendre pourquoi les 
Précheurs mettaient l’accent sur la responsabilité de Photios. L’auteur 
du De oboedientia expose laffaire photienne sur une vingtaine de 
folios alors que le schisme du XI* siécle est expédié sur un folio et 


~ demi. 


La encore, Philippe de Péra s’insére dans la tradition polémique du 
couvent, héritage de ’anonyme de 1252, lui-méme héritier de Pceuvre 
des deux Pisans, Hugues Ethérien et Léon Toscan sous le régne de 
Manuel I** Comnéne. L’examen de cette question serait trop long. Je 
me contenterai donc de quelques remarques. 

La premiére est d’ordre historique: ces deux schismes correspon- 
dent a des périodes de montée en puissance du pouvoir pontifical et 
de structuration de l’administration romaine. La premiére phase, alors 
que l’empire carolingien est en plein affaiblissement, correspond a la 


47. MS Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419, f 63r. 
48. L’étude de I’évolution de l’historiographie du schisme grec dans I’édition frangaise 
sera publiée l’an prochain. 
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rédaction de la plus célébre collection de décrétales, celle du Pseudo 
Isidore (entre 847 et 852/57). Cette compilation fut réalisée hors du 
Latran, certes, mais apportée 4 Rome en 864.” La réception du 
Pseudo Isidore par l’administration pontificale lui permettait de pour- 
suivre son objectif: renforcer le pouvoir du pape. La conjoncture de 
1054 était comparable et la réforme grégorienne ne pouvait que géné- 
rer un conflit avec Constantinople, comme I’a bien montré Aristeidés 
Papadakis.°° Et, justement, la collection des «fausses décrétales» fut 
alors intégrée au Décret de Gratien par les canonistes du XII* siécle. 
Philippe de Péra fait reposer son argumentation sur une centaine de 
citations de ces décrétales. 

La seconde concerne la tradition du dossier anti-photien du début 
du X® siécle, dénoncé par Francis Dvornik comme origine de la 
légende qui discrédita le patriarche Photios.*! Il est vrai que les fréres, 
aprés l’anonyme de 1252 qui en fit le «premier inventeur du schisme» 
dénoncent sa responsabilité, le Filioque étant une erreur.°* Cependant, 
étude du De obvoedientia montre que ce dossier fut utilisé avec un 
certain esprit critique et que l’auteur a éliminé les documents les plus 
polémiques dont il disposait cependant.°? De plus, comme je l’ai dit, 
la Vie d’Ignace par Nikeétas de Paphlagonie ne faisait pas partie de son 
dossier mais Philippe de Péra avait trouvé plus polémique encore chez 
Syméon Magister. 

La troisitme remarque est la suivante: la tradition dominicaine 
consiste en une amplification du corpus mais aussi en un élargisse- 
ment de la question, les Précheurs remontant de plus en plus haut 
dans histoire. Lanonyme de 1252 cite une douzaine d’extraits des 


49. Decretales Pseudo-isidoriannae et Capitula Angilrammi, éd., P. HINscHtus, Leipzig 
1863, réimpr. 1963. J. GAUDEMET, «Décrétales (fausses)» dans: Dictionnaire encyclopédi- 
que du Moyen Age, A. VAUCHEZ (dir.), Cambridge/Paris/Rome 1997, p. 445; P. FOURNIER 
et G. LE BRAS, Histoire des collections canoniques en Occident, 2 vol., Paris 1931-32. 

50. A. PAPADAKIS et J. MEYENDORER, L’Orient chrétien et Vessor de la papautd. L Eglise 
de 1071 a 1453, Paris 2001. 

51. Dvornik, Le schisme de Photios (n. 28), p. 302-303. 

52. Contra Graecos, PG 140, col. 487: «Et quamvis infinita haeresium germina a 
trecentis octoginta annis, et circa, id est, a tempore Photii, primi hujus schismatis inven- 
toris, in diversis suis partibus, propter defectum scientiae, et invidiae amaritudinem, mani- 
feste pullulaverint: praecipue tamen in quatuor atticulis... Quorum primus, ..., tertiam 
personam in Trinitate, id est Spriritum Sanctum “a Filio minime procedere”, vel spirati, 
aut existentiam habere». 

53. Voir en annexe Constantinople IV. Les trois parties du dossier anti-photien selon 
F. Dvornik sont en grisé. 
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actes du concile de Chalcédoine et de la correspondance entre le pape 
Léon I* et les autorités grecques. L’étude du De obvedientia montre 
une amplification du corpus de ces citations et Joannés de Fontibus, 
contemporain de Philippe de Péra écrit, lui, que le premier inventeur 
du schisme fut Nestorios.°4 L’auteur du De obvedientia a repris le 
dossier de Chalcédoine et mis 4 contribution une source latine de 
l’époque du concile sur les Trois Chapitres, le Bréviaire de Liberatus 
de Carthage, auteur trés bien informé, pour prolonger cette analyse.*° 
C’est une source originale qu’aucun de ses fréres polémistes n’avait 
utilisée. Il fait ainsi de Photios un nouveau Dioscore, coupable d’avoir 
déposé Ignace comme Dioscore, patriarche d’Alexandrie et successeur 
de Cyrille, l’avait fait 4 !encontre de Flavien, patriarche de Constan- 
tinople, en 449, lors de ce qu'il est convenu d’appeler le «brigandage 
d’Ephése». Dioscore était pour Philippe de Péra doublement coupable 
puisqu il avait attenté inddment a la hiérarchie de l’Eglise et qu’il était 
hétérodoxe, étant favorable au monophysisme. 

La tradition polémique du couvent se développe donc dans le sens 
d’un enrichissement du corpus de références textuelles, celle-ci pro- 
voquant un élargissement de la période historique envisagée. 

Lanalyse du schisme grec par Philippe de Péra est donc la suivante: 
des divergences sans cesse aggravées depuis le IV* siécle, époque ou 
Athanase d’Alexandrie cherchait le soutien du pape contre les Ariens 
qui étaient soutenus par l’empereur, et’ une propension des Grecs au 
schisme constamment vérifiable; la responsabilité de Photios qui, par 
pure ambition, rompit avec Rome, Michel Keroularios ne faisant que 

~ le suivre. L’auteur réfute donc organisation pentarchique de l’Eglise 
et met en évidence le réle du pape qui tenta constammenit de remet- 
tre les Grecs sur le droit chemin, la preuve en est, selon lui, apportée 
par histoire. Face 4 des empereurs tentés par les hérésies, souvent 
influencés par leur épouse, le pape fut toujours un athlete de la foi, 
ainsi Léon le Grand ou Martin I*, martyr pour la foi de Chalcédoine, 
champion de la cause juste contre liniquité comme Nicolas I* et 


Hadrien II. 


54. LOENERTZ, «Ioannis de Fontibus O.P. epistula ad abbatem» (n. 16), c. 70, 
p. 193. 

55. LIBERATUS DE CARTHAGE, Breviarium causae Nestorianorum et Eutychianorum, éd. 
E. SCHWARTZ, dans: Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum, t. II, vol. V, Berlin 1936, 
p- 98-141. 
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Grace au dialogue avec les «Grecs modernes», les Précheurs de 
Constantinople étaient donc trés bien informés de lhistoire des rela- 
tions entre les deux Eglises, des arguments des Grecs comme des 
documents sur lesquels ces derniers se fondaient mais ils tinrent peu 
compte de l’avis de leurs contemporains grecs accusés, pour la plupart, 
de cécité et d’orgueil, au mieux de lacheté. Ces discussions noutries 
n’avaient donc pas ébranlé la vérité catholique dont les Précheurs se 
considéraient comme les gardiens. L’ecclésiologie exposée par Philippe 
de Péra dans son traité est trés grégorienne. C’est pourquoi il nourrit 
son traité de trés nombreuses citations des décrétales d’aprés le Décret 
de Gratien. Pour lui, comme pour ses fréres sans doute, les conces- 
sions nécessaires en vue de l’union ne pouvaient venir que des 
Grecs. 


La polémique dominicaine écrite dans les couvents de Constantino- 

ple, de Négrepont et de Péra (1252-1359): 

Contra Graecos, anonyme — 1252. Latin. 

Thesaurus de veritate fidei, Bonaccursius de Bologne — 1290. Edition 
bilingue. ands 

De erroribus Graecorum, (attribué 4) Bonaccursius de Bologne — 1292. 
Latin. 

Quatre lettres sur la procession de Esprit saint (adressées 4 l’empe- 
reur Andronic II, 4 Manuel-Maxime Holobolos, au nomophylax 
Iéannés, au moine Sophonias), Simon de Constantinople — avant 
1299. Grec. 

Contra errores Orientalium et Graecorum, (attribué 4) Guillaume 
Bernard de Gaillac — 1305. Latin. 

De obiectionibus Graecorum contra processionem Spiritus sancti a Filio, 
(attribué 4) Guillaume Bernard de Gaillac — 1307. Latin. 

Lettre de Jacques O.P. & l’empereur Andronic Il — 1318-1325. 
Grec. 

Lettre de Joannes de Fontibus O.P. ad abbatem et conventum — 1350 
c. Grec. 

Libellus qualiter Graeci recesserunt ab oboedientia, Philippe de Péra — 
1357. Latin. 

De oboedientia Ecclesiae Romanae, Philippe de Péra — 1358. Latin. 

De processione Spiritus sancti, Philippe de Péra — 1359. Latin. 
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Le dossier de Constantinople IV 


Firenze, BNC, C. 7. 419 Mansi XVI 
69r-69v 138v-140r | Libellus de Theognostos 295-302 
Lettre de Nicolas ex actis 302-306 












Premiére session 
Lettre d’Adrien 4 l’empereur Basile 
142v-162v 


82r 141r Lettre d’Epiphane de Chypre a 307 
Ignace 


162v-163v | Encyclique du synode 
Lettre du synode au pape 411-414 


163v Lettre du pape Adrien a Ignace 
(extraits sur la Bulgarie) 


163v-165r_| Lettre de Metrophane au patrice Manuel 414-419 

























Lettre d’Etienne aux évéques 435-438 


Seconde lettre de Stylianos Rel 
Réponse du pape Formose 4 Stylianos 439-442 
442-446 
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171r-172r | Bréviaire du huitiéme concile 450-455 
Lettre de Jean IX a Stylianos 455-458 





Extraits de chroniques (Skylitzés et Zonaras) 


poe 1651-166r | Lettre du pape Etienne & l’empereur Basile | 419-426 | 
| | 166v-168v | Lettre de Stylianos au pape . | 426-435 |. 
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WHAT DID THE SCHOLASTICS KNOW ABOUT 
GREEK HISTORY AND CULTURE? 


Sten EBBESEN™ 


Thomas Aquinas’ De regno (= De regimine principum) is remarkable 
for not containing a single reference to Cyprus or Jerusalem that 
might justify the dedication to the king of Cyprus and Jerusalem 
rather than to any other prince or princeling. Thomas’ continuator, 
Ptolemy of Lucca, shows a little more awareness of affairs in the East. 
According to him, Sardinia, Corsica, certain Greek islands and Cyprus 
have a population so savage that tyrannical or despotic rule is required 
to tame them.’ He also knows that in Greece some lords are called 
despots.” But that’s about it. The vast majority of Western schoolmen 
knew very little about the contemporary Greek world. 

But what about ancient Greek history and culture? The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries witnessed a major transfer of Greek knowledge 
to the Latins, primarily in the form of translations of Aristotle and 
his commentators. At the end of the period the whole Aristotelian 
corpus was available in Latin together with a selection of late-ancient 


* This article is a much revised version of “Skolastikernes Athen”, in: J. BLOMQVIST 
(ed.), Bilden av Athen genom tiderna, Rapport fran Platonséllskapets sextonde symposium 
(Lund 8-10 juni 2001), Klassiska och semitiska institutionen, Lunds universitet, Lund 
2003, pp. 122-135. The original version is available to very few, both because it is in 
Danish and because the booklet containing it was not distributed via normal book-trade. 
I owe thanks to Silvia Donati, who checked some references to Albert for me. 

1, PTOLOMAEUS DE Lucca, De regimine principum (in THOMAS AQUINAS, De regimine 
principium, ed. J. MATHIS, Torino-Rome 1948), III, 22: “Dicitur enim in Eccli., X, 2: 
Secundum indicem popult, sic et eius ministri sunt, et qualis est rector civitatis, tales habitantes 
in ea. Tales enim principes modum habent communiter regendi, regaliter, vel imperialiter, 
nisi forte in aliquibus locis propter consuetudinem usurpatam, vel ex tyrannide, vel prop- 
ter malitiam gentis, quia aliter domari non possunt, ut dictum est supra, nisi tyrannico 
regimine, ut accidit in insula Sardiniae et Corsicae, item in quibusdam insulis Graeciae, 
item in Cypro, in quibus dominantur nobiles principatu despotico vel tyrannico”. Please 
note that when quoting Latin texts I do not always respect the editors’ spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

2. PTOLOMAEUS DE Lucca, De regimine principum, ed. MATHIS, II, 9: “Est autem hic 
advertendum, quod principatus despoticus dicitur qui est domini ad servum, quod quidem 
nomen graecum est. Unde quidam domini illius provinciae adhuc hodie despoti vocantur”. 
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commentaries. A proper understanding of all those Greek texts might 
seem to require a good deal of knowledge about the ancient world. 

There was a fundamental difference between the learned men of 
Byzantium and the Western scholastics. Generally speaking, the 
Greeks were humanists to whom being able to imitate classical Attic 
style was more important than carrying through a logically coherent 
scientific argumentation. The Latins were scientists. Not that they 
had no classical education, but it mattered less, and their classical 
antiquity was a different one from that of the Greeks, which to a large 
extent was that of the Athenian writers of the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries BC. Western antiquity was a Roman antiquity, with Sallust play- 
ing a role comparable to that of Thucydides among the Greeks, Vergil 
to that of Homer, and so on, but, nota bene, Cicero’s speeches did 
not command half the attention that in the East was bestowed on 
Demosthenes. 

A Greek expositor of Aristotle or some other ancient authority 
would get many of the references to classical Greek political and liter- 
ary history right, and might even have the means to check on facts 
relating to the Greek language area in Hellenistic and late-ancient 
times. A Latin expositor did not stand a ‘sporting chance. When the 
Westerners got Ptolemy the mathematician’s works in translations 
from the Arabic, they assumed that the author was one of the Ptole- 
mies who ruled Egypt after the Macedonian conquest,’ for that was 
what the standard encyclopedia, Isidore of Seville’s Ezymologies, told 
them.‘ Greeks were much less likely to be thus deceived, as the rele- 
vant information is found in their standard encyclopedia, the Suda, 
which gives the full name as Claudius Ptolemaeus and places him as 
a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius.? Among Western scholars, only 


3. Thus in a commentary on a Pseudo-Ptolemaean Astrology in MS London, British 
Library, Cotton App. VI (14th c.), f. 23v: “Ptolomeus summus philosophus et excellentis- 
simus Egyptiorum rex”. 

4, IsiDoRUuS, Etymologiae, ed. W.M. LINDSAY, Oxford 1911, Il, 26: “In utraque autem 
lingua diversorum quidem sunt de astronomia scripta volumina, inter quos tamen Ptole- 
maeus rex Alexandriae apud graecos praecipuus habetur: hic etiam et canones instituit, 
quibus cursus astrorum inveniatur”. 

5. Suidae Lexicon, ed. A. ADLER, pars IV, Leipzig 1935, p. 254: “Ilrodepatoc, 6 KAab- 
Stog xenwattaanc, Arekavdpetic, prddcopoc yevovang ext tav yedveav Mapxov toi Bactréwe. 
obras Bypae Myyavixk BiBAla vy’, Hept pdcewy xal extonpacray dotépav arhavaiy BiBAla 
8’, “Amdwo éripavetac opatpac, Kaviva mpdxetpov, cov Méyav dotpovéuoy rot Lbveakw- 
wal &AAQ”. 
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Robert Grosseteste is known to have had a Suda and been able to read 
it,° and there was no comparable reference book in Latin. 

Greek scholars could even check on many events of Roman history 
thanks to the many historians who had chronicled the fate of Rome 
in Greek. The Latins did not have comparable guides to the history 
of the ancient Greek world. They could get something from Orosius’ 
universal history, but for one thing it was a source with but little 
water in it, and for another, scholars with scientific aspirations seem 
to have cared little about Orosius or any other historian. 

So, what did the Latins do when finding in Aristotle references to 
ancient Greek culture that they could not really digest? 


Aquinas was a very learned man, and he had already read Aristotle's 
Politics when he composed his De regno, but a knowledge of Greek was 
not among his accomplishments. At one point in De regno he says: 


When an unjust rule is exercised by a single man who seeks his own 
advantage from it and not the good of his subjects, such a ruler is called 
a tyrant with a name derived from strength because he oppresses with 
power instead of ruling with justice. Among the ancients all sorts of 
powerful men were called tyrants.’ 


How could a man of Thomas’ intellectual abilities come up with the 
etymology tyrannus a fortitudine? Well, he did not invent it. He had 
it from Isidore of Seville, that inexhaustible mine of pseudo-Greek, 
according towhom: faa 


Tyrannus is a Greek word, the Latin equivalent of which is rex, for 
among the ancients no distinction was made between king and tyrant 
[...]. Strong kings were called tyrants, because tivo means “strong”.® 


6. See A.C. DIONIsOTTI, “Robert Grosseteste and the Greek Encyclopaedia”, in: 
J. HAMESSE and M. FATTorI (eds.), Rencontres de cultures dans la philosophie médiévale. 
Traductions et traducteurs de Vantiquité tardive au XIV siecle, Louvain-la~-Neuve-Cassino 
1990, pp. 337-353. The Suda’s entry about Claudius Ptolemaeus figures in Dionisotti’s 
list of passages translated by Grosseteste (ibid., p. 352). 

7. THOMAS AQUINAS, De regno, ed. H.-F. DONDAINE, in: Opera Omnia iussu Leonis XLT 
P.M. edita, XLII, Rome 1979, I, 1, p. 450b: “Si igitur regimen iniustum per.unum tantum 
fiat qui sua commoda ex regimine quaerat, non autem bonum multitudinis sibi subiectae, talis 
rector tyrannus vocatur nomine a fortitudine derivato, quia scilicet per potentiam opprimit, 
non per iustitiam regit; unde et apud antiquos potentes quique tyranni vocabantur”. 

8. IstpoRUus, Etymologiae, ed. LinDsAY, IX, 3, 19 “Tyranni graece dicuntur, idem latine 
et reges. Nam inter veteres inter regem et tyrannum nulla discretio erat [...]. Fortes enim 
reges tyranni vocabantur, nam ‘tiro’ fortis”. ; 
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Thomas knew the translation of Aristotle’s Politics which his fellow 
Dominican William of Moerbeke had done a few years before. If he 
had had a chat with Brother William he might have learned not to 
trust Isidore’s Greek etymologies, but it is a sad fact that the emer- 
gence in the twelfth and thirtenth centuries of men like Moerbeke 
who had learned Greek in ‘Pwpavia did not shake the scholastic com- 
munity’s faith in Isidore and other sources of pseudo-Greek. Thus 
Peter of Auvergne in the 1270s happily informs us that the name of 
Porphyry’s Isagoge means Introductio and is a composite of ysos = intro 
and gogos = ductio.? That Isagoge means Introductio was common 
knowledge: any intelligent reader would be able to conclude that from 
Boethius’ commentaries on the work, even though he does not say so 
expressis verbis. Besides, the information was available in Isidore, who 
for once provides a genuine piece of information without accompany- 
ing it with a false etymology. '0 But that was not enough to prevent 
one from turning up in scholastic writings. 

Isidore’s Etymologies was not the only bad standard work of eee: 
ence. Aquinas in his commentary on Aristotle’s Politics explains that 
Ariopagus means Vicus Martis,"' which is close enough to the truth to 
look innocent. But in fact, Thomas must have had a seriously dis- 
torted picture of ancient Athens, as becomes evident when one looks 
up the source of his explanation of Ariopagus. The source is Peter 
Comestor’s Historia Scholastica from the twelfth century, which had 
become the standard account of Biblical history. Having related how 
Saint Paul discussed with the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers in 
Athens (Acts 17.18), Peter continues: 


They took him and brought him to Ariopagus, i.e., to Mars’ quarter,'” 


i.e., the one in which there was a temple of Mars, because the Athenians 


9, PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, Quaestiones super Porphyrium, ed. A. TINE, “Le questioni su 
Porfirio di Pierre d'Auvergne”, in: Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age 
64 (1997), pp. 235-333; esp. q. 3, p. 276: “Et dicitur Ysagoga ab ycos quod est ‘intro’ et 
gogos quod est ‘ductio’, quasi ‘Intro-ductio””. 

10. IstborRus, Etymologiae, ed. LINDSAY, II, 25, 1: “Isagoga quippe graece, latine intro- 
ductio dicitur’”. 

11. THomas AQUINAS, Sententia libri Politicorum, ed. H.-F. DONDAINE and 
L.-J. BATAILLON, in: Opera Omnia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita, XLVIII, Rome 1971, I, 
17, p. 181b: “Erat enim in Ariopago, idest in vico Martis, qui erat locus solemnis apud 
Athenas, institutum consilium civitatis”. 

12. It is not clear to me whether by vicus Peter understood a neighbourhood or a 
street, but for my argument this is immaterial. 
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named the quarters of the city after the gods they worshipped, and the 
quarter in which Mars was worshipped they called Ariopagus, because 
Arioth equals Mars. The quarter in which they worshipped Pan they 
called Panapagus, and in this way they named each quarter after a god. 
Ariopagus, however, was the noblest quarter, for that was where the 
court of the magistrates and the schools of liberal arts were located. 13 


This is an egregious example of guesswork. Extrapolating from Vicus 
Martis, Peter builds an Athens with quarters or streets named after 
gods and ending in -pagus. He seems to have had some vague notion 
that what Paul was taken to was an official organ of sorts, so he locates 
the curia magistratuum there, and assuming the discussion with the 
philosophers to have taken place nearby, he makes Areopagus the 
Quartier Latin of ancient Athens. 

Almost all the Greek literature that we consider classic was barely 
known by name. Of the works of Plato, only three were translated before 
the fifteenth century. Cicero’s and Calcidius’ partial translations of 
the Timaeus were widely known, whereas Henricus Aristippus’ twelfth- 
century translations of Phaedo and Meno found next to no readers. 

Now, Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations contains a reference (12, 
173a8) to something that Callicles says in Plato’ Gorgias (boneg xal 
6 Kaddumdfic @v 1 Poovia yéyoartat Aéyor). The scholastics used a 
translation by Boethius from the early sixth century. He had trans- 
lated sicut Callicles in Gorgia scriptus est dicens, but some scribe 
miscopied this as Callides in Gorgia, and. for centuries nobody cor- 
rected the error.!4 Not that it mattered, either: nobody knew who 


13. PETRUS CoMESTOR, Historia Scholastica, PL 198, col. 1702A-B: “Et disputabant 
cum Paulo Epicurei, qui ponebant felicitatem hominis in sola corporis voluptate, et 
Stoici, qui in sola animi virtute. Et inter se dissentientes, in impugnatione Apostoli una- 
nimiter consentiebant [...] Et apprehensum duxerunt ad Ariopagum, id est ad vicum 
Mattis, in quo scilicet erat templum Martis, quia Athenienses singulos vicos denomi- 
naverunt a diis quos colebant, et vicum in quo colebatur Mars vocabant Ariopagum, quia 
Arioth dicitur Mars. Vicum in quo colebant Pan vocabant Panapagum, et ita a singulis 
diis singulos vicos denominabant. Erat autem vicus excellentior Ariopagus, quia ibi erat 
curia magistratuum et scholae liberalium artium”. The Migne text spells “Areopagus”, but 
there can be little doubt the author used “Ariopagus”. Strictly speaking, this passage is 
probably not by Peter, as it occurs in the latter part of Historia Scholastica, of which there 
are two versions, probably by different continuators of his unfinished work. Thomas surely 
used the standard version from which I quote. For the appearance of vicus Martis in 
sources older than Comestor, see the apparatus of the Leonine edition to the passage from 
Thomas’ commentary quoted above. 

14. See B.G. Dop (ed.), Aristoteles Latinus V1, 1-3, Leiden-Brussels 1975, p. 29: 
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Callicles was anyhow. As for Gorgias, some schoolmen were aware 
that this was a book by Plato, but then no more. In one thirteenth- 
century manuscript of the Sophistical Refutations a gloss above the 
word Gorgia says illo libro Platonis, and in the margin there is a more 
extensive note claiming that “Gorgias was a pupil of Plato. Plato used 
Gorgias’ name as the title of a book in which he dealt with Cal- 
lides”.° Again a piece of homespun Latin learning, this time based on 
a belief about Plato’s habits that was at least as old as the twelfth 
century: according to William of Conches’ scholia on the Timaeus, it 
was Plato’s habit to entitle his books after his pupils, and Timaeus 
was one of them.' 

A little later in the Sophistical Refutations (15, 174b27) Aristotle 
refers to what some Cleophon does in a work called Mandroboulos 
ot Mandraboulos: ofov 6 Kieopév motst év tH MavdooBobtiw | ut 
Cleophon facit in Mandrabulo. Several Latin scholiasts take Cleophon 
to be the author of Mandrabulus.'’ One holds that Cleophon was a 
pupil of Socrates, and that Socrates was also the author of the book.'® 
Yet another scholiast glosses Mandrabulo as libro Platonis,’? obviously 
thinking that when Callides in Gorgia means “Callides in a book 
by Plato”, Cleophon in Mandrabulo must mean “Cleophon in a book 
by Plato”. Brave try, but a miss. In reality, Mandroboulos was the title 
of a dialogue by Speusippus, but only Diogenes Laertius mentions 
the fact.”° In this case, medieval Greek commentators on Aristotle 
were no better than their Latin counterparts. One commentator 
thought Cleophon was a writer of tragedy mentioned by Aristotle in 
Poetics 2.148412, and consequently claimed that Mandroboulos was 


15. MS Avranches, Bibliothéque municipale, 228, f. 137v: “Gorgias fuit discipulus 
Platonis. Intitulavit librum sub nomine Gorgiae, in quo egit Plato de Callide”. 

16, WILLIAM OF CONCHES, Glosae super Platonem, ed. E.A. JEAUNEAU (Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, Continuatio Mediaeualis, 203), Turnhout 2006, ch. VI, p. 12: “Titulus talis 
est: INCIPIT THIMAEUS PLATONIS. Dicitur sic a quodam discipulo Platonis. Mos enim fuit 
Platonis intitulare volumina a nominibus discipulorum, ut conferret illis honorem, vel ut 
vitaret arrogantiam, et ut subtraheret aemulis occasionem reprehendendi”. 

17. Thus MSS Cambridge, Gonville & Caius 468/575, f. 133r; Paris, BnF lat. 16599, 
f. 115v: “Cleophon [...] in libro suo”. 

18. MS Laon, Bibliothéque municipale, 35", f. 51r: “discipulus Socratis CLEOPHON 
introductus FACIT IN MANDRABULO in illo libro Socratis”. The words in small capitals are 
the Aristotelian text, the rest the interlinear glosses. 

19. MS Toledo, Biblioteca del Cabildo 94-10, f. 134r. 

20. DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Vitae Philosophorum, IV, 5. 
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a tragedy.”! Leo Magentinus in the thirteenth century reasoned in 
the same way as one of his Latin colleagues, and similarly concluded 
that Mandroboulos was a dialogue by Plato!” 

Now, these cases of Latin ignorance are quite harmless, as they have 
no bearing on how to understand Aristotle’s logic. But might not 
ignorance about the ancient Greeks be a serious obstacle to under- 
standing his Politics? The work was translated in the early 1260s by 
Moerbeke, and a copy soon: reached two of his fellow Dominicans, 
Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, both of whom produced com- 
mentaries on the work, but very different ones, I daresay. 

Thomas is perspicacious, clear and scientific; Albert is foggy and 
unscientific. Thomas generally avoids commenting on unessential mat- 
ters of history, geography and the like, and rarely speaks about matters 
beyond his ken. Albert will leave nothing unexplained, and provides 
many fanciful pieces of information about the whereabouts of the 
towns and islands mentioned by Aristotle. Thus Chius is confused with 
Kiev, civitas Russiae, subiecta Graecis, modo autem Tartaris—“a town in 
Russia, under Greek rule, but now under the Mongols”.” While this 
type of error is rather harmless, another one is less so: Albert tends to 
interpret the technical terms relating to political institutions in light of 
the situation in thirteenth-century Western Europe. In Politics I, 
1 Aristotle says that some use the expression “royal person” for one 


who only rules, and “polis-person” for one who alternatively rules and 


21. ANONYMUS, Commentarium II in Sophisticos Elenchos, ed. S. EBBESEN, Commenta- 
tors and Commentaries on Aristotle's Sophistici Elenchi (Corpus Latinum Commentariorum 
in Aristotelem Graecorum, VII), Leiden 1981, vol. II, p. 102. , 

22. See EBBESEN, Commentators, vol. 1, p. 339. 

23. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, In octo libros Politicorum, ed. A BORGNET (Opera omnia, 
VIII), Paris 1891; IV, 0, p. 469a, ad Arist., Pol, V, 6, 1306b5: “Et dat exempla, ubi ex 
illa causa solutae sunt oligarchiae, ibi, Sicut quae in Cnido, (civitas est) et quae in Chio 
oligarchia (civitas est Rusiae subjecta Graecis, modo autem Tartaris)”. Cf. V, 2, p. 445a, 
ad V, 3, 1303a34: “Chio autem-civitas est Rusiae, unde nunc Thebalorum et variorum 
adducuntur merces”, and IV, 4, p. 343b, ad IV, 4, 1291b24: “Negotiativum autem in 
Aegina, civitate scilicet maritima, abundat, et Chio quae nunc civitas Tutiae est, et Chi- 
oma vocatur, unde vehuntur negotiationes pellium variarum et teballorum”. I suspect that 
Tutiae and Chioma are corruptions of Rusiae and Chieva. On two other occasions Albert 
correctly says that Chius is an island: I, 8, p. 68b, ad I, 11, 1259a13: “Et quibus dedit, 
subjungit, scilicet olivarum cultoribus, qui in Mileto, id est, qui in tali insula coluerunt 
olivas, et Chio, id est, in alia insula”; III, 8, p.279b, ad III, 13, 1284a39-40: “Et dat 
exemplum, ibi, Velut Athenienses quidem circa Samios et Chios et Lesbios, scilicet tres insu- 
las quibus dominabantur”. : : 
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is ruled. In Albert’s interpretation this becomes: there is a royal system 
if the prince exercises direct rule over a society, but a political system 
if the prince only rules indirectly, via some person to whom he has 
delegated his power in some specific city.”4 

In Albert’s defence it must be admitted that his misunderstanding 
was partly attributable to difficulties in the Latin text, and the same 
holds for his misunderstanding of democracy and timocracy. He 
thinks democracy is a form of government in which a considerable 
number of rich people run the government, for demos means. riches, 
he explains with a deadpan face. Timocracy, then, is a system in 
which a minor group of men buy public office and subsequently | 
extort money from the people to recover their outlay.” 

Thomas Aquinas, too, has difficulties with the passage about the 
royal and the political system, but comes closer to the point by assum- 
ing that the royal system is one in which the prince possesses unlim- 
ited power, while a political system is one in which his powers are 
limited by law.?° And Thomas clearly understands that democracy is 


a situation in which even the poor want a share in power.’ 
i 

24. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Jn octo libros Politicorum, ed. BORGNET, I, 1d, p. 8B: “Et 
quandoquidem aliquis praeest alicui communitati sive genti propria potestate, tunc dicunt 
esse regale. Rex enim est principatum tenens super gentem propria potestate. Quando 
autem aliquis principatur civitati secundum rationem disciplinae, hoc est, legibus et 
plebiscitis et statutis communitatis, secundum partem, hoc est, secundum particularem 
civitatem, et subiectss regi, qui eum in parte suae sollicitudinis constituit, tunc dicunt esse 
politictim...”. 7 

25. ALBERTUS MaGnus, Jn octo Libros Politicorum, ed. BORGNET, II, 3, p. 127B: 
“democratia, multorum de populo divitum principatus dicta. Demos enim divites sunt, et 
democratia dicitur quando multi propter solas divitias ad principatum constituuntur. Et 
corrumpuntur in timocratiam (quae a pretiis sic dicitur: timos enim graece pretium est, et 
cratia potestas sive principatus), quando aliqui de populo pretiis se erigunt ad principatus, 
qui numquam quaerunt bonum populi, sed potius extorquent a populo unde pretia recu- 
perent quae dederunt”. In the Borgnet edition, Demos, timos and cratia are printed in 
Greek letters. For the origin of Albert’s misunderstanding of timocracy, see G. FIORA- 
VANTI, “Politiae orientalium et aegyptiorum. Alberto Magno e la Politica Aristotelica”, in: 
Annali della Scuola normale superiore di Pisa, Classe di lettere e filosofia, ser. III, 9.1 (1979), 
pp. 195-246, at p. 201, n. 17. Most of the passages I quote from Albert are also mentioned 
in Fioravanti’s study. 

26. THOMAS AQUINAS, Sententia libri Politicorum, ed. DONDAINE and BATAILLON, I, 
1/a, p. 72b: “Regale quidem est regimen quando ille qui civitati praeest habet plenariam 
potestatem. Politicum autem regimen est quando ille qui praeest habet potestatem coarc- 
tatam secundum aliquas leges civitatis”. 

27. THOMAS AQUINAS, Sententia libri Politicorum, ed. DONDAINE and BATAILLON, II, 
7, p. 145a: “Si vero tota multitudo populi dominari velit, vocatur democratia id est 
potestas populi. [...] Nam oligarchia est solum magnorum: democratia vero est solum 
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Such names as Cleisthenes or Aristophanes ring no bells with 
Thomas,”* but neither does he try to concoct any story about them. 

Lacking knowledge of ancient prosopography did not prevent 
Thomas from correctly grasping the main lines in Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of the development of the Athenian constitution from Solon to 
Pericles, and also of Aristotle’s account of a critique raised against 
Solon’s reform. In spite of an unhelpful translation which rendered 
Sixaothetov and Sixaothoie as praetorium, Thomas understood that 
the point must be that by introducing courts the members of which 
were chosen by lot, Solon had opened the gates to a popular tyranny 
of the sort that finally arrived with Pericles and Ephialtes. Thomas 
just could not imagine the Athenian mass tribunals with their hun- 
dreds of judges, so he reads into the text that Pericles and Ephialtes 
were judges in the Solonian courts (praetores populares), who by mis- 
using their authority as judges imposed the popular tyranny. While 
unhistorical, this interpretation provided an excellent starting point 
for a discussion of good and bad ways of balancing interests when 
building the constitution of a state.” 


infimorum”. 3.6, p. 204b: “Democratia vero est quando dominantur politiae non illi qui 
possident multitudinem divitiarum, sed magis pauperes”. 

28. Cleisthenes: THOMAS, Sententia libri Politicorum, ed. DONDAINE and BATAILLON, 
III, 2, p. 189a (ad Pol. III, 2, 1275b34-37): “quidam sapiens Clistenes nomine”. Aris- 
tophanes: II, 3, p. 128b (ad Pol. Il, 4, 1262b11-12): “Aristophanes dixit in sermonibus 
quos de amore fecit, quod se invicem amantes desidetant, quod éssent facti unum per 
naturam”. Thomas’ text is a paraphrase of Moerbeke’s translation, and adds no extra 
_ information about Aristophanes or his sermones. 

29. THOMAS AQUINAS, Sententia libri Politicorum, ed. DONDAINE and BATAILLON, II, 
17, p. 181-162 (ad Pol. Il, 12, 1273b35-1274a21): “Deinde cum dicit De ea quidem igitur 
etc., prosequitur de instituentibus politias. Et quia de politia Lacedaemonica, quam Lycur- 
gus instituit, supra dictum est, restat dicendum de politia Atheniensi, quam instituit 
Solon. Et circa hoc tria facit. Primo ostendit quid Solon instituit. Secundo quomodo a 
quibusdam reprehendebatur, ibi Propter quod et quidam etc. Tertio excusat ipsum, ibi 
Videtur autem hoc etc. Dicit ergo primo quod aliqui reputant Solonem fuisse bonum 
legislatorem, quia dissolvit oligarchiam, quae erat valde intemperata et immoderata apud 
Athenas, et liberavit populum qui servitute opprimebatur ex immoderato regimine 
divitum, et instituit democratiam in patria sua, et miscuit bene politiam, id est regimen 
civitatis, dans aliquam partem populo in ea. Erat enim in Ariopago, idest in-vico Mattis, 
qui erat locus solemnis apud Athenas, institutum consilium civitatis, quod erat oligarchi- 
cum, quia consiliarii civitatis erant ex divitibus et potentibus; sed quod principes eliger- 
entur, hoc erat aristocraticum. Praetorium autem, idest potestatem iudiciariam, instituit 
ex popularibus, quod erat democraticum, id est populare. Et sic Solon videtur non dis- 
solvisse illa, quae prius erant, scilicet consilium oligarchicum et electionem populi, quae 
erat aristocratica. Sed de novo instituit popularem quemdam principatum, dum fecit 
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Thomas never finished his commentary on the Politics. The best 
known among the continuators is Peter of Auvergne, who was his 
junior by a generation. Peter followed in Thomas’ footsteps also in 
the sense that, for the most part, he refrained from speculation about 
matters he knew nothing about. Thus Pisistratus is just quidam nomine 
Pisistratus,°° which in the style of the time means “Don’t worry 
about what a pisistratus is, for it is a proper name, whoever he was”. 
Similarly, Peter just calls the thirty tyrants triginta potentes without 
telling any story about them;?! and a battle between the Athenians 


praetoria, idest iudices ex omnibus civibus. Deinde cum dicit Propter quod et quidam etc., 
ostendit quomodo Solon a quibusdam reprehendebatur. Accusabant enim quidam ipsum 
quod ipse dissolverat alteram politiam quae prius erat, quando instituit praetorium quod 
postea habuit potestatem super omnia, cum tamen istud officium esset sortiale, quia 
scilicet sorte eligebantur aliqui ex populo ad hoc officium. Ideo autem dicunt eum per 
hoc dissolvisse priorem politiam, quia cum invaluit istud officium in civitate, praetores illi 
instituti ex populo transtulerunt totum regimen civitatis in populum qui <per> tyranni- 
dem opprimebat maiores; et ita deventum est ad inordinatam democratiam, quae erat 
apud Athenas. Primo enim Ephialtes et Pericles qui fuerunt praetores populares, destrux- 
erunt consilium quod ex antiquo erat in Ariopago, et consequenter unusquisque de rec- 
toribus populi auxit potestatem populi, quousque perducta est politia ad democratiam 
quae tunc erat. Deinde cum dicit Videtur autem etc., excusat Solonem; et dicit quod iste 
defectus videtur accidisse non ex intentione Solonis, sed ex quodam accidente. Cum enim 
rex Medorum invaderet Athenienses, illi cogitantes quod neque fines suos tueri poterant 
neque obsidionem civitatis sustinere, collocatis pueris et mulieribus et rebus quas habebant 
in aliis Graeciae civitatibus, dimissa civitate transtuletunt bellum de terra ad mare. Et ita 
congregatus est populus tempore Medorum causa huiusmodi nauarchiae, id est principa- 
tus navalis, et astute concepit ut totam sibi potestatem usurparet: et accidit, quod loco 
virtuosorum rectorum populus habuit pravos rectores, qui intentionem populi sunt pros- 
ecuti. Quod autem Solon hoc non intenderit patet per hoc quia Solon non dedit potes- 
tatem populo nisi illam quae est maxime necessaria, ut scilicet eligeret principes et cor- 
rigeret eorum errores. Hanc autem potentiam populi dicit esse necessariam, quia sine hoc 
populus esset servus, si sine sua voluntate principes acciperet et non posset emendare mala 
quae principes facerent; et cum servitutem ferre non posset, fieret adversarius principibus. 
Sed omnes principatus instituit primo ex insignibus, idest nobilibus et divitibus. Et 
secundario instituit ex quibusdam quingentis qui erant quasi medii in civitate, quos 
medignos vocat quasi moderatores, et ivgarios eos vocat quia erant capita societatum vel 
artium quasi coniungentes multitudinem. Et tertio instituebat principes ex equitibus, qui 
erat tertius ordo. Quartus autem ordo erat mercenariorum, qui erant infima pars populi: 
ad quos nullus principatus pertinebat. Et sic patet, quod in principatibus maiorem partem 
addidit maioribus quam populo. Unde non fuit eius intentio instituere democratiam; sed 
consecuta est praeter eius intentionem”. 

30. PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, Jn Libros Politicorum (in THOMAS AQUINAS, Jn Libros Politi- 
corum, ed. R.M. Sp1azzi, Turin-Rome 1951), V, 4, 774 ad Pol. V, 5, 1305a23. 

31. PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, Jn libros Politicorum, ed. SPIAZZI, V, 5, 782 ad Pol. V, 6, 
1306a25-27. 
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and the Syracusans receives no comment — he obviously had not 
consulted the widely available History of Orosius, which does contain 
an account of the Sicilian expedition.°? When Aristotle tells about a 
war between Mytilene and Athens that had been occasioned by a 
dispute about a couple of heiresses, Peter almost gets it right. He does, 
however, make Mytilene conquer Athens rather than the other way 
round!33 : 

A contemporary of Peter’s, Giles of Rome (ca. 1243-1316), was 
less cautious. In Rhetoric II, 23, 1400a32-36 Aristotle tells that Thra- 
sybulus accused Leodamas of having been orydirys on the Acropolis, 
ie., of having been recorded on a stele as an Gtijog (one who had 
been stripped of his civil rights), but according to the accuser, he had 
had his name removed during the rule of the Thirty. To which Leo- 
damas replied that if his name had been there he should have left it, 
as such a proof of anti-democratic activity would have greatly recom- 
mended him to the Thirty. Moerbeke, the translator of the Rhetoric, 
had not recognized the significance of the number “thirty”, and he 
confused orndirns (“stele-person”) with the homophonous otvAirngs 
(“column-person”), which he would know from accounts of stylite 
saints. Consequently, believing that Aristotle was talking of a hermit, 
he translated otnAitye as solitarius and took év dxpomdAet to mean “at 
the outskirts of the town”, i.e., he took it to be equivalent to éy dxea 
noAet. This is his rendition of the passage: 


32. PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, In libros Politicorum, ed. SPIAZZ1, V, 3, 757 ad Rh. V, 4, 
1304b27-29: “Deinde cum dicit et in Syracusis ponit quartum exemplum in quo idem 
probatur; et dicit, quod in civitate Syracusanorum cum factum fuisset proelium inter eos 
et Athenienses et obtinuissent, cuius victoriae causa populus fuit, rempublicam mutavit 
in statum popularem”. The Syracusans’ defeat of the Athenians is mentioned in Orosius’ 
Historiae adversum paganos Il, 14. 

33. PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, In libros Politicorum, ed. SPIAZZI, V, 3, 750 ad Pol. V, 4, 
1304a4-10: “Deinde cum dicit circa Mytilenem ponit tertium exemplum. Et dicit quod 
circa Mytilenem civitatem facta fuit dissensio inter aliquos propter divisionem heredi- 
tatum, quae fuit principium multorum malorum quae postmodum contigerunt, et fuit 
principium belli quod fuit inter ipsos et Athenienses. In quo proelio quidam dux nomine 
Pachetes accepit civitatem ipsorum Atheniensium. Accidit enim quod Timophanes opu- 
lentus vita functus reliquit duas filias superstites, quidam autem Doxandtrus eas dari con- 
cupivit filiis suis in uxores. Quod cum assequi non potuisset, persuasit Atheniensibus, 
apud quos hospes publice erat, ut bellum susciperent contra Mytilenas”. 
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Greek text 


Moerbeke’s translation 


Leodamas respondens dixit 
accusante Thrasybulo 

quod erat solitarius factus 

in extremo civitatis 

sed decidere** super triginta 

non posse ait magis enim utique 
persuadere sibi triginta 

inscripta inimicitia 


ad populum. 

























The translation is gibberish, and Giles may even have had a text that 
had descindere instead of decidere “cut away”. This did not deter him. 
True to Albert’s spirit, he made up a story about how Leodamas was 
accused of hate of people because he had settled in a place that was 
more than thirty plots of land removed from other people’s dwell- 
ings.°° 

Giles was foolish. Walter Burley (ca. 1275-1344), the next impor- 
tant commentator on the Politics after Thomas and Peter, was not. 
He followed Thomas’ sensible strategy’ of avoiding guesses about 
Greek history. In dealing with the passage about the development of 


34. éxxdat codd.] éxxéxortat Ross. 

35. The lemma in the 1515 edition of Giles’ commentary has decidere, and so has 
Bernhard SCHNEIDER’s edition (Aristoteles Latinus XXXI, 1-2, Leiden 1978), but according 
to Schneider’s apparatus his manuscripts have decindere ox descindere. 

36. AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, In Rhetoricam, in: Rhetorica Aristotelis cum fundatissimi 
artium et theologie doctoris Egidii de Roma luculentissimis commentartis nunc primum tn 
lucem editis: necnon Alpharabii compendiosa declaratione, Venice 1515; reprint Frankfurt 
1968, £. 84rB: “Nam accusante Thrasibulo Leodamam quod erat factus solitarius in 
extremo civitatis dicebat Thrasibulus quod Leodamas non poterat tdecidere, ut habet alia 
litterat, vel non poterat se subtrahere super triginta habitationes. Forte inconsuetum erat 
quod aliquis absentaret se ab habitatione civium super triginta habitationes. Et quia hoc 
fecerat Leodamas, aedificaverat enim domum adeo distantem a domibus civium quod in 
spatio intermedio potuissent fieri plusquam triginta habitationes, ideo Thrasibulus accu- 
sabat Leodamam. Respondit enim Leodamas se hoc fecissse propter inimicitam quam 
populus habebat ad ipsum. Licet enim semper civibus fugere inimicos. Igitur causa assig- 
nata magis persuadetur quod sibi erant dimittendae triginta habitationes quam non”. The 
passage that I have obelized seems to be a fragment of a longer passage about two variant 
readings, one of them probably being descindere, which may well be what Giles paraphases 
as se subtrahere. So, | propose “deci(n)dere, <vel descindere>, ut habet alia littera”, leaving 
it open whether the first of Giles’ variants was the correct reading decidere or the corrupted 
form decindere. 
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the Athenian constitution after Solon, he correctly explains the main 
idea, namely that the democratization of the constitution was acci- 
dental and not part of Solon’s intentions. After which he adds: 


Next Aristotle names several legislators of various communities, and 
adds certain things that each of them has said. This seems to me to be 
useless and unscientific. End of book II.3” 


And elsewhere he says: 


Please notice that Aristotle exemplifies all his types of change of consti- 
tution by means of particular events, and the text is reasonably clear. 
Sometimes he adduces many examples to illustrate the same point, 
because good moral teaching illuminates by means of the particular. 
Since, however, the examples derived from the deeds of the Greeks and 
remote nations are unfamiliar to us, and the purpose of examples is to 
familiarize us with a topic, I have not cared to put down his examples, 
as they will not help us acquire knowledge.*® 


A good scholastic is like the classical scientist of modern times. He is 
interested in eternal laws; historical facts have no value of their own, 
though they may serve to exemplify a law. Burley pays lip service to 
the notion that moral philosophy has a special relationship with the 
particular, but it is lip service only. In ethics, too, he is a scientist, not 
a humanist. 

Thanks to this attitude, the Westerners’ abysmal ignorance of Greek 
culture did not prevent the better among them from making coherent 
sense of Aristotle’s Politics in a way that made it relevant to their own 
situation. Albert’s introduction of the notion of delegation was a mis- 
take, yet sixty years later Marsilius of Padua in his Defensor Pacis (1324) 
was able to present a revolutionary political theory with two main 
ingredients: (a) a clever development of Aristotelian arguments that 
enables him to conclude that the people is the true sovereign; and (b) 


37. WALTER BuRLEY, In Politicam Aristotelis, MS BAV, Vat. Borgh. lat. 129, f. 30vB: 
“Deinde nominat multos legis latores diversarum civitatum, addens quaedam propria ab 
eis dicta, Nulla utilitas et scientificum mihi apparet in hoc. Finitur liber secundus”. 

38. WALTER BURLEY, In Politicam Aristotelis, MS BAV, Vat. Borgh. lat. 129, f. 75vB: 
“Intelligendum quod in omnibus praedictis modis transmutationis politiarum Philosophus 
exemplificat in factis particularibus. Quae satis patent in textu. Et aliquando adducit multa 
exempla ad idem, et hoc quia doctrina bona moralis manifestat in particulari. Tamen, 
quia exempla de factis Graecorum et nationum remotarum non sunt nobis nota, et exem- 
pla ponuntur propter notitiam habendam, non curavi ponere exempla sua, per quae non 
poterimus melius cognitionem habere”. 
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the notion of delegation, so that he can make the people delegate its 
authority to smaller groups of persons or even to a single person, who 
thus becomes ruler by the grace of the people. 

In a way the Westerners’ ignorance about the ancient Greeks may 
have been a blessing in disguise. Unburdened by such Meyddoz judy 
nodyovor, sensible scholars could concentrate on finding philosophical 
inspiration in Aristotle. 
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HIDDEN THEMES IN FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
BYZANTINE AND LATIN THEOLOGICAL DEBATES: 
MONARCHIANISM AND CRYPTO-DYOPHYSITISM! 


Gyérgy GEREBY 


Theology was an important area of articulation of fourteenth-century 
culture, as Aristeides Papadakis’ paper in this volume emphasizes. 
Awareness of the ‘other side’, however, was often defective, and even 
historians of Latin and Byzantine Greek Christianity have suffered 
from a curious short-sightedness in not noticing that two of the 
supremely important debates of the period actually proceeded in par- 
allel, What is more, they resulted in very different solutions to basi- 
cally similar problems. Sten Ebbesen’s paper shows how little and 
jumbled was the knowledge that the scholastics had about matters 
Greek, and Martin Hinterberger writes about mysterious elements in 
the theological controversies (for the modern mind, to wit). All three 
issues played a role in the case I address here. The dogmatic discus- 
sions became so abstract and rarified that the resulting differences 
hardly made it to the ‘lists of errors’, and the precise nature of and 


the reasons for the differences have receded into the ‘little curiosity -- 


shop’ of history. Palamas’ theology is generally dismissed, or played 
down as obscure ‘mysticism’, a kind of excessive irrationalism nicely 
befitting the last period of declining Byzantium.’ 

The mechanics of the gradual separation and growing alienation of 
the two great Christian Churches remains therefore a difficult issue 
for the investigation of medieval “Greek” and “Latin” interactions.° 


1. If not otherwise indicated, the translations are mine. I thank Istvan Perczel for the 
innumerable discussions we have had on these issues and for an important insight on the 


_ interpretation of transcendence in Augustine. I would like to commemorate here Katalin 


Vidranyi (1945-1993), our teacher, who hinted at some of the fundamental issues dis- 
cussed in this paper. 

2. A telling example is the recent book of H. CHADWICK, East and West: The Making 
of a Rift in the Church, Oxford-New York 2003. The book completely leaves aside the 
Hesychast debate. It is mentioned only on a single instance, and even there cursorily 
(the only occurrence is on p. 270). The name of Gregory Palamas is missing altogether. 

3. Leading to an alienation epitomized by the famous passage of Nicetas Choniates 
on the “deep chasm” and contradictory opinions between the Latins and themselves: oftw 
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While the separation of the respective traditions roused strong pas- 
sions ever since the pronounced emergence of the theological and 
political conflicts during the patriarchate of Photius in the ninth cen- 
tury, this alienation now seems less of a straightforward development, 
but more an incremental evolution over time, sometimes hesitant, 
then step by step, and at a varying pace.* Current scholarship, less 
motivated by partisan allegiances, has produced the critical mass of 
editions, monographs, and studies of the specialized or general kind 
that provide us with a wealth of information on the subject. This 
great wealth, however, sometimes leads to a somewhat blurred picture 
as to what was of decisive importance and what was hardly more than — 
an ephemeral issue. 

In this paper I would like to contribute to the understanding of an 
important phase of the antithetical developments, which, I suggest, 
resulted in dogmas that are the culmination of divergent trends. 
Two significant debates and their doctrinal effects, the manifestly 
opposite doctrines, are, in my view, the logical outcome of distinct 
theological assumptions, and while the outcome of the debates was 
not predictable, their conclusions were consistent with the majority 
views of the theologians of the day in the respective realms. 

The first debate, the Latin one, concerned the visio beatifica, the 
beatific vision of the saints in heaven, beginning in 1331 and conclud- 
ing in 1336, while the other debate, in the Greek speaking Byzantine 
Church, was the so-called Hesychast controversy, which was treated 
by three councils in Constantinople in the years 1341, 1347, and 1351. 
The two debates are mostly treated separately in Church history. 
What I would like to show is that, quite on the contrary, they are 
intimately linked, in the sense that they both addressed the issues of 
eschatology and theological epistemology. First I will try to show how 


ugcov judy xab abrdv ydoua Stapopdc sorhprxta péyrotov xal Taig yvadpatc dovvagels 
dopev xarl xar& Sidperpov dpeathnxauey, ef xat c@pact cuvarroueta xak Thy adbthy morrdntg 
xrypobueba olxnotw. Andronicus Comnenus, pp. 301,14-302,6, esp. 24-27 in: NICETAE 
CHONIATAE Historia, ed. J. A. VAN DIETEN, pars prior (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzan- 
tinae 11/1), Berlin 1975. 

4. The exchange between Patriarchs Michael Keroularios and Peter III of Antioch 
shows very well that the number of issues causing concern varied greatly with the personal 
stakes and stances in the debate (PG 120, cols. 781-796). For an excellent analysis of the 
changing significance of these issues, see T. KOLBABA, The Byzantine Lists: Errors of the 
Latins, Urbana 2000. 
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these dogmatic decisions were at least indirectly related to each other. 
At first glance the Latins seem to have discussed only the nature of the 
vision of the beatified souls, that is, those souls who either left their 
body without sin or were purged from their non-mortal sins, while in 
Byzantium the debate appears to have addressed the Light of Tabor 
and the obscure problem of the divine essence and energies. In fact, 
however, the debate concerned the knowability of the divine essence 
and the presence of the divine in this world, that is, divine immanence 
and transcendence. From this the trained eye can already see that the 
debates addressed implicitly the divinity and the Incarnation, as well. 
Therefore, I will propose that general views on these latter issues were 
ultimately responsible for the resulting differences, manifesting old 
problems in Christianity that survived in this later age under the guise 
of a very sophisticated and roundabout theological language. 

Despite the fact that the debates were so close in time and addressed 
related doctrinal concerns, Church historians and historians of dogma 
have rarely analyzed them in relation to each other. It is certainly true 
that the immediate concerns were independent and that there was 
very little direct reference to the other side in the debates — although 
there was a certain general awareness. In addition, the debates were 
both of arcane theological nature, motivated by interests of little con- 
cern today, leaving aside the fact that these arcane questions were 
debated in formulae and terminologies completely alien to modern 


parlance. Nonetheless the closely related concerns of the two Churches 


and their adoption of contradictory doctrinal positions seem to hint 
at more fundamental issues at stake.’ In fact, one might wonder 


5. While there have been monographs devoted to the subject, historiography has not 
managed to look at these debates together. Apart from the incipient study of V. Lossky, 
The Vision of God, tr. A. Moorhouse, 2nd edition, New York 1983 (first published in 
English in 1963), neither Anneliese Maier in her late studies (see references below) nor 
recently C. TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique. Des disputes scolastiques 2 sa définition par 
Benoit XII, Rome 1995, alert the readers that the parallel Greek tradition struggled with 
related problems. There is little more awareness in the standard book of J. MEYENDORFF, 
Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, New York 1974, pp. 91-128. 
Apart from V. Lossky, who connected the Greek to the Latin tradition, the Greek and 
patristic background was tentatively contrasted by M.-D. CHENU, “Le dernier avatar de 
la théologie orientale en Occident au XIIle sitcle”, in: Mélanges Auguste Pelzer, Louvain 
1947, pp. 159-181. An exception is the paper of W. Dusa, “The Afterlife in Medieval 


' Frankish Cyprus”, in: Exetnoiéa tov Kéyteou Extotnuovindy Epevvdy 26 (2000), 


pp. 167-194. Recently many studies have looked at certain doctrinal issues, like 
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whether these two debates are not two faces of the same coin, or to 
use more concrete terms: on a closer look the dogmatic differences 
resulting from the debates appear to point to certain profound differ- 
ences in underlying theological ideas. I will try to address this differ- 
ence and suggest explanations for them. 

Let me first point out that the debates on both sides demonstrate 
the lack of uniform traditions. In the Greek debate it was easy to 
charge Barlaam, coming from Calabria, with sympathy for the Latins, 
although the same accusation was rather unjust against Akindynos, 
Gregoras, or other opponents of Palamitic theology. On the other 
hand the participants in the beatific vision debate did occasionally 
refer to the affinity of Pope John XXII’s position with that of the 
Greeks,° although this did not become a proper theme of the debate. 
But there were major divergences within the Latin tradition as well. 
The older views represented by Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, or Achard of St Victor were much closer to the views of John 
Chrysostom or John the Damascene than to the dominant theology 
of Gregory the Great and the vast majority of the academic theolo- 
gians of the period. Few scholars dare to realize the fact that the papal 
constitution Benedictus Deus from 1336 practically relegated to a heret- 
ical position much of the patristic tradition, and not only from the 
Greek but also from the Latin side.” This complex set of problems, in 


R. Frocaus, “Palamas and Barlaam Revisited: A Reassesment of East and West in the 
Hesychast Controversy of 14th Century Byzantium”, in: St. Vladimir Theological Quarterly 
42 (1998), pp. 1-32, later enlarged into a book: Theosis bei Palamas und Luther. Ein 
Beitrag zum dkumenischen Gespriich, Géttingen-Ziirich 1997; R. SINKEWICZ, “The doctrine 
of the knowledge of God in the early writings of Barlaam the Calabrian”, in: Mediaeval 
Studies 44 (1982), pp. 181-242; or D. BRADSHAW, Aristotle East and West. Metaphysics 
and the Division of Christendom, Cambridge 2004. See also V. Lossky, “La probleme de 
la ‘vision face a face’ et la tradition patristique de Byzance”, in: E. LIVINGSTON (ed.), 
Studia Patristica 5 (1962), pp. 512-537. 

6. “... de quo [scil. Thomas Aquinas] tamen notum est his qui ipsum legunt, quod 
ipse non tenuit opinionem premissam (sci. John XXII], immo dicit quod pro heresi est 
habenda et quod est opinio Grecorum”. THOMAS WALEYS refers to Aquinas’ De rationibus 
fidei, preface and c. 9. in: T. KAEPPELI, Le proces contre Thomas Waleys O.P. Etude et 
documents, Rome 1936, p. 104. 

7, M. DyKMaNs, “De Jean XXII au concile de Florence ou les avatars d’une hérésie 

gréco-latine, in: Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 68 (1973), pp. 29-66., M.-D. CHENU, 
“L’homme, la nature, l’esprit. Un avatar de la philosophie grecque en occident, au 
XIlle sigcle”, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 36 (1969), 
pp. 123-130. 
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which both traditions became divided amongst themselves and then 
arrived at mutually exclusive solutions to the debates, requires atten- 
tion, and very careful attention at that. 

In addressing the problem of the comparison of the two dogmatic 
decisions, I think it necessary to lay down a few methodological 
remarks. My primary concern is to understand the logic of certain 
historical developments, without attempting to address theological 
truth. Instead of justifying one side, I will to try to look at the inner 
logic of the respective positions and endeavor to reconstruct the dif- 
ferences in the underlying presuppositions and to point out some 
consequences. Again, for the sake of simplicity I will talk about 
the Latin Church and the Greek Church, but hereby I only mean the 
official liturgical language (and their immediate derivatives, like the 
Slavonic liturgy). 

First I would like to address the term ‘theology’, which is not easy 
to handle. Theology, at least in the medieval period, is not an inde- 
pendent enterprise of purely academic concern, but rather a concep- 
tual elaboration and reflection, or so to speak a way of articulating 
the meanings embedded in the practice of a church. Practices include, 
or rather are defined by, the liturgy, the church canons, behavioral 
codes, architecture, iconography, and other religious customs. The 
use of a particular language or conceptual scheme also belongs to 
the constitutive character of a church, defining its identity. In a sense 
medieval theology offers a-justification.or even legitimation of the 
institutional identity of the respective churches. This is, I think, quite 
clear in the case of Gregory Palamas, but also for the Latin theolo- 
gians unanimously opposing the “novelties” of the pope.: Theology 
does not invent identity or practices, but systematizes, explains, justi- 
fies, and conceptualizes them, which is the meaning of the adage lex 
orandi, lex credendi. Of course, while doing so it may hit on a new 
course, since conceptual analysis and reflection on various issues may 
be forced to follow its own inner logic, but generally speaking theol- 
ogy is institutionally and methodologically embedded in the church. 
Therefore in the following, when speaking about certain subtle points 
in theology, I imply that they also point to institutional differences 
between the Churches. 

In the body of this paper I will first analyze the dogmatic decisions 
of the two debates and illustrate the points of contention within the 
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Latin and Greek traditions. In the second part I will try to sketch 
certain presuppositions that seem to be at work separating Latin the- 
ology from the Greek-Byzantine tradition and that have certainly 
contributed to the dogmatic contradictions. These undercurrents did 
not play an explicit part, in the sense that they were rarely addressed 
in the course of the debates, and one should not attribute a direct 
causal role to them, but once identified, their consequences imply the 
sharp contrasts. 


The Latin Controversy over the Beatific Vision 


The so-called “beatific vision” or visio beatifica debate was started by 
the greatest of the Avignon popes, John XXII, on All Saints Day in 
1331, and was terminated by the dogmatic constitution Benedictus 
Deus promulgated by Benedict XII, John’s successor, on 29 January 
1336.8 The debate addressed the problem of the reward for the saints 
after the departure of their soul from this world. Those who led a holy 
life were expected to be rewarded with ultimate happiness, which coti- 
sisted in the face-to-face vision of God. What does this vision mean, 
and first and foremost when will it happen? In a reverse approach, let 
us first have a look at the closing dogmatic constitution: 


The souls of holy men who departed from this life before the Passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and also of the holy Apostles, martyrs and 
confessors, virgins, and other faithful who died after receiving Christ’s 
holy Baptism, in whom when they passed away nothing that could be 
purged existed nor even will exist in the future when they die; or if at 
that time there was or will be something in them that could be purged, 
when after their death they are purified... just after their death and the 
aforesaid purification in those who were in need of such purification, 
even before the resurrection of their bodies and the Last Judgment, after 
the ascension into heaven of our Savior Lord Jesus Christ, were, are, 
and will be gathered with Christ and the consortium of holy angels in 
the heaven of heavens, kingdom and celestial paradise, and after the 
Passion and death of Lord Jesus Christ saw, see, and will see the divine 
essence with intuitive and even face-to-face vision, with no creature 
mediating in the nature of an object that is seen, but with the divine 
essence immediately showing Itself nakedly, clearly, and openly to 
them; and those having the vision in this way fully enjoy the [divine] 


8. For a good account see TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique. Cf. LOssky, The Vision 
of God, On the history of the concept of energy, see BRADSHAW, Aristotle East and West. 
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essence; and on the basis of this vision and delight, the souls of those 
who have already died are truly blessed and have eternal life and rest; 
and [blessed] will be those who will die afterwards when they will see 
the same divine essence and fully enjoy it before the Last Judgment; 
and after such an intuitive and facial vision and delight in these souls 
had commenced or will have commenced, the same vision and delight 
was continued and will be continued until the Last Judgment and from 
then on forever without any interruption or weakening of this vision 


and delight. 


The modern reader, or the reader not versed in medieval theology, 
will have difficulties in identifying the liminal concepts that abound 
in the text. (This vocabulary was used consistently throughout the 
discussions of the problem.) First, the subjects of this constitution are 
souls (that is, not the human being as such, consisting of soul and 
body, since we speak about the deceased) and, among the souls, only 
those that are pure, or holy, clean from any stain of sin. What is their 
reward going to be and when will this reward be given? The reward, 
says Benedict, will be the vision of God, that is, since vision implies 
knowledge, the direct knowledge of God. The key term here is the 
adjective “essential”, essentialis. It is not a vision of some effect or of 
a created image of God, nor God under some aspect, but God in 
Himself, as He Himself is. (Essentia is the answer to the question 
“What is this particular thing?”) God will not hide from the eyes of 
the saints, but will show them His reality; therefore this vision will 
be bare. It will also be “clear”, which means that the vision will not 
be not blurred by anything, as by a medium. Normal vision has many 


intervening media between the capacity of vision and its object, like 


air, or the light that is required from a different, third source, or the 
ways of transmission in the mind (like the intelligible species of the 
object seen). In the case of the vision of God there is no such interfer- 
ing medium for the departed and beatified souls. As Aquinas formu- 
lated it, this light by which the saints see in heavens is an uncreated “spe- 
cies”, the light radiating from God himself? (alluding to Psalm 35.10: 
“in thy light shall we see light”). “Intuitive” means unmediated and 


9. For the Latin text, see, e.g., editions of H. DENZINGER (ed.), Enchiridion symbolo- 
rum. There are various translations available. 

10. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra gentiles Ill, c. 51. We shall come back to this 
important passage. 
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uninhibited vision, not “through a looking glass darkly” (I Cor. 13.12), 
but directly. The term is an additional means to describe the “face- 
to-face vision” (visio facialis), which is usually taken as a prerequisite 
of concomitant aspect of the vision of the divine essence.!! The vision 
is also “beatific” in the sense of being the supreme reward for a created 
intellect, the presence of God Himself, and this is final vision in the 
sense that it is perfect and leaves nothing wanting. (There is no need 
here to engage with the problem of [per[fruitio, delighting in, and its 
theological ramifications. The important issue is that this presence is 
the ultimate satisfaction for the human soul.) Sometimes additional 
terms are also joined to the description of the vision, like singularis 
(of a single mind), that is, every soul sees God individually, and 
invariabiliter (in.an unchanging way), that is, once acquired, it will 
never change (meaning that it will never be lost). This latter aspect is 
addressed by the constituition in a detailed way: there will be no end 
to it or break within it. The reason for this last statement is that dur- 
ing the vision the pope describes the resurrection of the bodies will 
come at some point, then the reunification with their bodies, followed 
by the Last Judgment. The constitution stipulates importantly that 
the vision before and after the resurrection and the Judgment will be 
the same. This is not a trivial point, since the reward defined by the 
constitution is immediate, due to an immediate judgment after death, 
but between the individual death and the “end of times” there is the 
Last Judgment. The text implies that with respect to the vision this 
will not bring about a change. 

As mentioned, the dogmatic constitution of Benedict XII in 1336 
ended a debate on a “most idle question” (quaestio supervacua) that 
had been triggered by a sermon by his predecessor, Pope John XXII, 
on All Saints Day in 1331. The very successful, but then already 
elderly pope delivered a sermon in which he explained the three states 
of the saints. He said that before the coming of Christ the reward of 
the saints was the bosom of Abraham, and not heaven immediately. 
After His coming and His suffering on the cross and ascent to heaven 


11. E.g., with Gerald Odonis; see A. MAIER, “Die Pariser Disputation des Geraldus 
Odonis tiber de Visio beatifica Dei”, in: Ausgehendes Mittelalter. Gesammelte Aufsitze zur 
Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts, 3 vols., Rome 1964-77, vol. II, pp. 319-372, at 
pe 33/. 
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the reward for the saints will be to be received under the “altar” as 


described after the opening of the fifth seal in the Apocalypse: 


And ... I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the 
Word of God [that is, Christ], and for the testimony which they held: 
And they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? And white robes were given unto every one of them; and it 
was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little season, until 
their fellow servants also and their brethren, that should be killed as 
they were, should be fulfilled.! 


The assertion of the pope implied, to the horror of those present, that 
at present none of the saints, nor the angels, not even the Virgin 
Mary, see God face-to-face. It will only happen after the Judgment 
and the resurrection, although at that point they will be rewarded 
with this vision. 

This text from the Apocalypse was not a haphazard choice of Pope 
John. It had been the key passage for the theology of eschatology 
throughout the Middle Ages, referred to and commented upon innu- 
merable times. The pope, however, committed something very unu- 
sual. He interpreted the text according to a tradition that had been 
last applied about a century and a half before, and which had been 
the general understanding in both the Greek and Latin traditions. 
The sense of the text was taken to mean. that the altar symbolizes the 
humanity-of Christ, which is all a-created being can see before the 
final revelation. The final revelation implies the Second Coming of 
Christ and the Last Judgment, which is concomitant to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. The pope mentioned the opinion of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who in the mid-twelfth century was still in the tradition 
of this interpretation. The pope followed Bernard, but Bernard said 
nothing substantially different from what was contained in the influ- 
ential commentary of Andrew of Caesarea (early seventh century). 


12. Apoc. 6.9-11. I shall use the King James version throughout since it fits relatively 
well the understanding of the scriptures in the period discussed. 

13. ANDREW OF CAESAREA (Cappadocia), Jn Apocalypsim, ed. J. SCHMID, ‘Sidi zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes, 1. Text [und] Einleitung (Miinchener theolo- 
gische Studien 1), Munich 1955, VI 17 section 6, 11 (= PG 106, cols. 269-272). The 
bosom of ABRAHAM: ibid. line 11-12 (= PG 106 col. 272B). The fairly large number of 
manuscripts of Andrew’s commentary and the many translations show its influence 
throughout the period. 
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The reward of the saints before the coming of Christ was the bosom of 
Abraham. After the coming of Christ, and His sufferings and ascension 
into heaven, the reward of the saints is, and will be until Judgment Day, 
to be “under the altar”, that is, under the protection and consolation 
of the humanity of Christ. However, after Christ will have arrived for 
judgment, they will be over the altar, that is, above the humanity of 
Christ, since after Judgment Day they will see... not only the human- 
ity of Christ, but also His divinity, as it is in itself. They will see also 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit... Neither the demons nor the 
evil ones will go to eternal punishment, that is, to hell before the day 
of universal judgment.'4 


The third stage, that is, final beatitude (and damnation), will only 
happen after the Final Judgment at the end of times, according to 
Pope John. Until then not a single soul enters heaven or hell. Neither 
the saints presently enjoy eternal bliss, nor do the sinners yet suffer 
eternal damnation. 

While the pope ran against the prevailing consensus of the theolo- 
gians, he could certainly rely on authorities of the past. His main 
source was St Bernard, who in a sermon on the same occasion had 
indeed voiced the same opinion.’ Interestingly, 1) neither Bernard’s 
nor the pope’s sermon makes mention of Purgatory, 2) the view pro- 
pounded implies a communitarian idea of the Judgment (the com- 
munio sanctorum, that is, the perfect society of the saints, an idea 
already present in Ambrose!%), and 3) both allow for perfect vision of 
God in Itself — the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, that is; the Trinity — - 
with bodily eyes after the resurrection. 

The assertion of the pope was received with general consternation. 
As Thomas of Strasbourg said, the pope’s novelties “caused agitation 
throughout the Christian world”,!” and they even caused a “huge 


14. For the Latin, see JOHN XXII, Sermo in die omnium sanctorum, in: M. DYKMANS, 
Les sermons de Jean XXII sur la vision béatifique, Rome 1973, pp. 94-95, 

15. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, Sermo de Festo Omnium Sanctorum VV. S. Bernardi Opera 
ed. J. LECLERQ and H. Rocuals, Rome 1957-1972, vol. V, pp. 354sq. See B. DE VREGILLE, 
“L’attente des saints d’aprés saint Bernard”, in: Nouvelle revue théologique 70 (1948), 
pp. 225-244. 

16. See VREGILLE, “L’attente des saints d’aprés saint Bernard”, for references. 

17. For the Latin, see THOMAS OF STRASBOURG, In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 3, quoted by 
A. Matgr, “Schriften, Daten und Personen aus dem Visio-Streit unter Johann XXII”, in: 
EADEM, Ausgehendes Mittelalter, vol. III, pp. 543-590, at pp. 543 and 585 (for the ms. 
used), 
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uproar” among the theological faculty.!® The pope was alternatively 
called ignorant in theological matters or a heretic (by William of 
Ockham, for instance). All influential theologians of the papal court 
and beyond, including Armand of Belvézer, Durand of Saint-Pourgain, 
Jacques Fournier, and Ulrich of Strasbourg, firmly rejected the views 
of the pope, sometimes in rather strong words. The reaction against 
the pope’s “novelties” went so far that the king of France convened 
29 masters of theology in Paris, then the center of Latin theology, to 
investigate the issue. The committee was headed by the Dominican 
Pierre de la Palu (ca. 1280-1342) and met at the king’s residence at 
Vincennes.!? The king asked the commission to decide on two issues: 
First, whether the souls of the saints in heaven see God face-to-face 
before the Last Judgment. Second, whether the vision they have now 
will be replaced by another, subsequent vision after the judgment. In 
their answer the masters declared that concerning the first question, 
the blessed saints in heaven have a pure, clear, beatific, intuitive, and 
immediate vision of the divine essence and of the Trinity. Second, 
their vision will not be replaced by another one, and it is now the 
same as that which they are going to have after the judgment. The 
masters formulated their view significantly that the saints are “now 
seeing what they had believed in, and holding tight to what they had 
hoped for, not in hope, but in reality being blessed”, that is, “what 
they had believed, they see now, what-they had desired, they have 


“- =~" “now, being blessed not in-expectation but-in actual reality”.?°-- ----.-~ 
g Pp 


This unanimous judgment makes one wonder how much theological 
opinions must have changed since the time of Bernard. But then it 
remains a mystery for scholarship how the pope could not assess the 
situation, that is, how could he not know that his views were so much 
out of tune with his contemporary academic theological guild? His 
proposal seems all the more surprising since John must have suspected 


that this was going to be the case. In fact, John XXII proposed a - 


theological idea that he himself had condemned in 1318, when he sent 
to the king of Armenia the declaration of faith by Emperor Michael 
Palaeologos from the Second Council of Lyons in 1274: 


18. MAIER, “Die Pariser Disputation”, pp. 323-324. 

19, Mater, “Die Pariser Disputation”, p. 324. 

20. ”...jam quod crediderunt videntes, quod speraverunt tenentes, non in spe, sed in 
re sunt beatae”; cf. TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique, pp. 714-743. : , 
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[I believe] that if true penitents die in love... their souls will be purged 
by purgative sufferings after death... and the souls of those who... 
incurred no blemish at all... will be received promptly in heaven... and 
who died in mortal sin... will promptly descend to hell...” 


This declaration about the immediate reward is in clear contradiction 
to his later views. Again, it is known that the papal court had received 
reports about the “error” and “heresy” of some Greek Cypriots, who 
believed that the souls of the dead are neither in heaven nor in hell, 
but in a certain place, implying that neither the good nor the evil 
enter their respective final state of bliss or damnation until the final 
day of judgment: 


... certain Greeks, who reside in the kingdom [of Cyprus] as the major- 
ity population, deny Purgatory and Hell, asserting falsely and thought- 
lessly that none of the saints is in Paradise until the Last Judgment, but 
that in between they lie in a certain place, and they stubbornly assert 
the same about the evil sinners, too.”” 


The “error” attributed to these Greek Cypriots”® was only surprising 
from the Latin point of view, since it had been and still is the Greek 
eschatological position, a fact that has certain important implications, 
as we shall see. A historically interesting point is that the view advo- 
cated by John XXII was (and still is) — except on the issue of the 
essential vision — the standard view in the Greek Church as well.” 


21. Professio fidei Michaelis Paleologi imperatoris, in various editions of DENZINGER, 
Enchiridion symbolorum. 

22. Acta Ioannis XXII (1317-1334), Vatican City 1952, pp. 176-177 (quoted from an 
earlier edition by F. LAKNER, “Zur Eschatalogie bei Johannes XXII”, in: Zeitschrift fiir 
Katholische Theologie 72 (1950), p. 329, n.17). See in addition the translation in DUBA, 
“The Afterlife in Medieval Frankish Cyprus”, pp. 173-174, who also points out the irony 
of John’s letter in light of the later controversy. 

23. The classification of the Greek view as “heresy” was heralded by a letter attributed 
to (pseudo-)Cyril of Jerusalem, sent putatively to Augustine on the miracles of St Jerome, 
probably forged in the thirteenth century: PL 22, cols. 289-325 (and PL 33, cols. 1126- 
1153). “... quaedam haeresis inter Graecos, id est, secta surrexit, quae ad Latinos usque 
devenit (!): quae suis nefandis nitebatur rationibus probare, quod animae Beatorum usque 
ad universalis judicii diem, in quo eorum corporibus erant iterum conjungendae, visione 
et cognitione divina, in qua tota consistit beatitudo Sanctorum, privabuntur: et damna- 
torum animae similiter usque ad diem illum, nullis cruciabuntur poenis”. 

24, At duyad pete Odvarov wetabatvovow eg tiva xatkotacw Hrig dvoudletat peor 
narkaracc xal Oérer Siaoxéaer wéyor THs xploews xatk thy Seutépay tod Xprtob Tapovctay. 
H artor NEKTAPIOY OPO@OAOEOE IEPA KATHXHXIX, Thessaloniki 1899 (repr. 
1984), 64-65. NECTARIUS refers to the 18th clause of the creed of the 1672 Jerusalem 
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While knowledge about Greek theological positions apart from the 
fundamental issues of the Filioque and the azyma and a few minor 
topics was not widespread among Latin scholastics, the charge that the 
pope was following the heresies of the Greeks was indeed brought up 
by the Dominican Thomas Waleys during his process in Avignon, by 
King Robert the Wise of Naples, and certain other theologians who 
were also aware of this similarity2> — a similarity indeed, except for 
the difference in the “essential vision”, which was indicated above. 

There is no room here to go into the history of the “visio” problem 
in greater detail, but since the main authority for John XXII was 
Bernard of Clairvaux (and, ultimately, as Ernst Lewalter has pointed 
out in a magisterial article, Augustine’s eschatology”), to the modern 
eye the contemporary charge of “innovation” against the pope applies 
the other way round.” 

What happened to the earlier theories? The steps are difficult to 
identify. I would like to mention two of them. The first was the 
clear institutional turning point, when the views of John Chrysos- 
tom were condemned in Paris in 1241 (without mentioning his 
name). His views had been available in Latin via the then relatively 
recent translation of his homilies on the Gospel of John by Burgun- 
dio of Pisa, finished between 1171 and 1173.78 In his fifteenth 


council: Ttotevopev té¢ trav xexoiynuévav Puxas elvor ev dvécer YH ev ddbvy x06? Ste 


“exacts Expakev' ywoiloudvas yp dnd tév cwopdrav rapavtlnay mpdg ebppoobyyy H Teds ~ 


AUTEHY Kal oTevaypLdoy exdyeiv dporovyoumdevys wévtoL LATE THS &roAabdoews WATE TIS 
xataxplosws tehelac. Met& veo thy xowhy dvdotaaw Ste f Puy? Evobely 7H cdpatt wel? 
ob xarddc 7} rovnpdic éxoditedaato &rornpetat Exaotosg Td TEhetov 7} THs &rroAataEms H THC 
xataxeloews Sydovéct. For the text see I. KARMIRIS, Dogmatica et Symbolica monumenta 
orthodoxae catholicae ecclesiae, 2nd ed. Graz 1968, pp. 764-765. For the development of 
the Greek tradition of eschatological ideas see J.-C. LARCHET, La vie apres la mort selon la 
tradition orthodoxe, Paris 2001. 

25. See DYKMANS, “De Jean XXII au concile de Florence”. 

26. E. LEWALTER, “Thomas von Aquino und die Bulle “Benedictus Deus’ von 1336”, 
in: Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte 54 (1935), pp. 399-461. For the larger context see also 
his “Eschatalogie und Weltgeschichte in der Gedankenwelt Augustins”, in: Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte 53 (1934), pp. 1-51. See also VREGILLE, “L’attente des saints d’aprés saint 
Bernard”, on the history of the beatific vision until Bernard, and F.-M. CONTENSON, 
“Hugue de Saint-Cher et la condemnation de 1241”, in: Recherches de Théologie Ancienne 
et Médiévale 22 (1955), pp. 72-78, on the changes in the early twelfth century. 

27. Cf. A. MAIER, “Die Pariser Disputation”, pp. 355 and 366. 

28. H.-F. DONDAINE, “L’object et le medium de la vision béatifique chez les théolo- 
giens du XIIle sitcle” in: Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale 19 (1952), 
pp. 60-130, at p. 101. ; 
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homily Chrysostom comments on John 1.18: “No one has seen 
God at any time. The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, He has declared Him”. In the light of many apparently 
contradicting biblical instances of visions of God, Chrysostom sets 
out to investigate the meaning of the phrase “to see God”. John 
concludes unequivocally that no created intellect can ever see the 
essence of God, including the angels, even the archangels. This vision 
of the divine essence is uniquely possible only for the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. One could say that the divine transcendence is absolute 
for Chrysostom, while precisely this is the conceptual means by which 
the condescension (the ovyxaté6acic) of the divine in the Son can _ 
be exalted.”9 It is precisely the divine unknowability and unapproach- 
ability that gives the greatest possible emphasis to the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

Chrysostom’s views were not well received by certain great author- 
ities in the Latin Church. The first consistent and detailed criticism 
(again without mentioning him) of his assertions can be found in the 
Moralia of Gregory the Great. Gregory, who could have learned about 
his views during his stay in Constantinople (either directly or second 
hand), in the following criticism clearly challenges the views repre- 
sented by Chrysostom on the impossibility of the vision of the divine 
essence by the angels. Gregory admits that this is impossible in the 
earthly (bodily) life, while the vision of the divine essence must not 
be impossible in heaven, in order to-rule out the frustration of the 
angelic intellects (an argument that is going to be extended by Aquinas 
to the human soul as well?°). According to Gregory, the vision of the 
angels is of the divine essence, and thereby it is assumed for human 
souls, too. 


But if it is so, that by some while still living in this corruptible flesh, 
yet growing in incalculable power by a certain piercingness of contem- 
plation, the eternal brightness is able to be seen, ... For no one has seen 
Her, who still lives in a carnal way, because no man can embrace God 


29. Anraiv drt névra éxetva cvyxatabsoems Fy, obx abtig tig obalag yupviis dytc. Ei 
vp aditiv Edowy thy bat odx dv Siapdews aiviy éekcavto, BURGUNDIO’s translation: 
“Ostendens quoniam illa condescentionis erat non ipsius substantie nude visio. Si enim 
ipsam vidissent naturam, nequaquam differenter eam considerassent”. The Greek text: 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homiliae in Joannem 15, PG 59, col. 97. For BURGUNDIO’S transla- 
tion see DONDAINE, “L’object et le médium”, p. 101. 

30. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae I, q. 12, a.1, ¢. 
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and the world at one and the same time... For there shall no man see 
me, and live... [Ex. 33.20] As though it were plainly expressed, “No 
man ever at any time sees God spiritually and lives to the world car- 
nally”... But we are to know that there were some persons, who said that 
even in that region of blessedness God is beheld indeed in His Brightness, 
but far from beheld in His Nature. Which persons surely too little exact- 
ness of enquiry deceived. For not to that simple and unchangeable essence 
is brightness one thing, and nature another; but its very nature is to it 
brightness, and the very brightness is nature. ... here are some who imag- 
ine that even the angels never see God; and yet we know that it is 
spoken by a sentence of truth, in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my father, which is in heaven. [Mt. 18.10] Does, then, truth 
sound one thing and the preacher of truth another? But if both sen- 
tences be compared together, it is ascertained, that they are not at all at 
variance with one another. For the angels at once see and desire to see 
God, and thirst to behold and do behold. For if they so desire to see 
Him that they never at all enjoy the carrying out of their desire, desire 
has anxiety without fruit, and anxiety has punishment... Therefore we 
shall see God, and it shall be the very reward of our labour, that after the 
darkness of this mortal state we should be made glad by His light being 
approached unto.?! 


In this text Gregory does one more thing as well, in which he can be 
considered an authoritative source of later Latin developments: he 
identifies the essence (essentia) of God with his nature (natura). The 
Latin terminology is confusing from a later perspective, but what Gre- 
gory asserts is that the divine light, being identical to essence and 
nature, cannot be a transitive activity of the divine essence, but remains 
within it, so to say, in perfect unity (simplex et incommutabilis). 
Gregory’s views did not become dominant until the early thirteenth 
century. Achard de Saint-Victor around 1150 could still preach a 
version of Chrysostom’s theology. He says that the saints will be with 
Christ, and the resurrection will imply the assumption of a glorified 
body, and this will result not just in a quantitative, but a qualitative 
difference in. beatitude (to use the language of the later debate): 


The fourteenth [type of transfiguration] will happen with the souls of 
the saints. Although the souls of the saints already rejoice with Christ 


31. GREGORY THE GREAT, Moralia in Job XVII, 54, 89-90, ed. M. ADRIAEN (CCSL 
143A), Turnhout 1979, pp. 952-953. Translation from J.H. PARKER and J.G.F, and 
J. RIVINGTON, Oxford-London 1844, http://www.lectionarycentral.com/GregoryMor- 
aliaIndex.html, accessed 4/2/2010 (emphasis mine). 
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in heaven, when they will take up their bodies again, transformed as the 
so glorious and radiating body of Christ, they will rejoice incomparapyy 
more. Then will they have complete, perfect, and consummate joy.* 


It is interesting to compare Achard’s view to the decision of the first 
Hesychast council in Constantinople in 1341, according to which 
after the resurrection the saints will be with Christ and enjoy the 
divine light radiating from Christ, which is above all created nature, 
implying the vision of the uncreated light.* 

Following the developments would take much too long here. 
Suffice it to say that Chryostom’s views (or the view advocated by 
him and, e.g., John the Damascene) were directly rejected by the. 
condemnation in Paris in 1241. This condemnation testified to a new 
consensus on eschatology: 


That the divine essence in itself will not be seen either by a human or 
by an angel. We reject this error, and those who state or defend it we 
excommunicate on the authority of Bishop Guillaume. We, on the 
contrary, firmly believe and assert that God will Ee seen in His essence 
or substance by the angels and the glorified souls.*4 


Guillaume d’Auxerre himself stressed around 1222-25 the “stupidity” 
(an adjective authorised probably by Gregory) of those who deny the 
immediate and essential vision of the saints. “The elect who have been 
perfectly cleansed from sin... immediately escape to paradise; although 
certain stupid persons believed and preached that until Judgment Day 
the souls of the elect will not enter the heavenly paradise; but this is 
heretical”. 


32. ACHARD DE SAINT-VICTOR (ca. 1150), Sermons inédits, 12.8, ed. J. CHATILLON, 
Paris 1920, p. 129. 

33. obtws év tH aldive cH wédAovet me&vtote abv Kuplw éoducba Xprotov dpdivres tH 
putt dotpdntovta tic Oedty TOG. TodTO TO pidc nate mda Picews Eyer Te vixyThoLa, edd. 
H. HunceEr, O. KRESTEN, E. KISLINGER and C. CUPANE, Das Register des Patriarchats 
von Konstantinopel, vol. 2 (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 19/2), Vienna 1995, 
document 132, 173-175 (cf. ZuvoSixd¢ téy0¢ no. 17. in: KARMIRIS, Dogmatica et Sym- 
bolica monumenta, p. 358). 

34. Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. DENIFLE and H. CHATELAIN, vol. I, 
Paris 1889, no. 128 (Condemnation of 1241), pp. 170-172. 

35. ”Postquam electi perfecte purgati sunt, statim evolant in paradysum, licet aliqui 
stulti crediderunt et predicaverunt quod usque in diem iudicii non intrabunt electorum 
anime in paradysum celestem. Sed illud hereticum est”; GUILLAUME D’AUXERRE, Summa 
aurea, IV, 18, 4, 1, Paris 1488 (repr. Frankfurt 1964), f. 48vb; ed. J. RIBAILLIER, Paris / 
Rome 1985, p. 549, 59-62. 
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The standard view of the leading theologians of the period changed 
unanimously to the view that the departed souls of the saints see the 
divine essence in a clear, intuitive, and beatific way even before the 
resumption of their body and, secondly, that this vision is the same 
both in kind and in number with the vision that they will have after 
the resumption of their bodies.*° This opinion was formulated by the 
masters convened in Vincennes and then repeated approvingly by 
Nicholas of Lyra.?’ 

_ The situation, then, at the beginning of the Latin controversy reached 
a stage that was summarised by Cardinal Jacques Fournier (the future 
Pope Benedict XII). In his great treatise on the subject, he listed three 
opinions concerning the state of the blessed. According to the first 
view, the souls of the saints reside in great light and respite, but they 
do not delight in the face-to-face vision of the divine essence. They are 
under the altar in heaven until the Last Judgment, which means that 
they can see the humanity of Christ, and will participate in the beatific 
vision of God only after the resumption of their bodies at the resurrec- 
tion. The second view would be that the souls of the deceased see the 
essence of God face-to-face and participate in the beatific vision, but 
some say that after the resurrection they will see the essence of God 
more clearly and more intensively, and their vision will experience a 
great increase. The third opinion is that the vision the saints already 
have (before the Last Judgment) is equally perfect and equally beatific 
~ as the vision which will be experienced after the Last Judgment.** The 
first opinion was ruled out by the 1241 condemnation, and as can be 
seen from the evidence, even the second view had had only very weak 
support. Therefore there is little wonder that the third view prevailed, 
especially after the unanimous vote of the Paris masters. This strong 
view indicates a significant shift in the Latin tradition.* 


36. "Quod anime sanctorum ante resumptionem corporum vident divinam essentiam 
clare intuitive et beatifice,... <et> quod eadem specie et numero est hec visio cum illa 
quam habebunt corporibus resumptis”; quoted by MAIER, “Schriften, Daten und Petso- 
nen”, p. 566. 

37. MAIER, “Schriften, Daten und Personen”, p. 567. 

38. MAIER, “Die Pariser Disputation”, pp. 321-322. 

39. The theological change interestingly seems to have been concomitant to a change 
in ecclesiastical art. One can but wonder about a connection with the disappearance of 
the figure of Abraham with the towel in his hands (the bosom of Abraham) from the 
Western portals of the great churches towards the end of the 12th century. See the oth- 
erwise very unsatisfactory J. BASCHET, Le sein du pére. Abraham et la paternité dans 
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For the attentive reader the later version of Latin eschatology seems 
to yield some curious consequences. First and foremost it has implica- 
tions for the significance of the bodily resurrection. If the soul can 
enjoy complete bliss in heaven without the body, what is the bodily 
resurrection for? Secondly, if the judgment has been passed already, 
what sort of function does the Last Judgment have, apart from rolling 
up the curtain of the heavens and turning off the lights of the firma- 
ment, so to say? Again, if the subject enjoying the bliss is the soul, does 
it not imply that the human person will be identical to its soul only? 


The Greek Hesychast Controversy 


Let me now turn to the other major theological controversy of the 
fourteenth century, running nearly parallel in Byzantium, the so- 
called Hesychast controversy. This dispute, summarized now in a 
succinct form, began almost immediately after the Latin debate. The 
first council was held in 1341, only five years after the bull Benedictus 
Deus, continued in 1347, and came to an end in 1351. 

The controversy apparently began with a dispute over the issue of 
the Filioque between Barlaam, a Greek theologian and monk from 
Calabria, and Gregory Palamas. The disagreement soon turned into a 
debate on theological epistemology, that is, on the knowability of God. 
Barlaam adopted the stance of a strictly negative theology, which was 
opposed. by Gregory with the theology of the distinction between the 
transcendent divine essence (odot«) and the immanent divine activities 
or energies (&vépyetat).4° Then the debate took a new turn towards 
Gregory’s theology of the Light of Tabor and the concomitant issue 
of the prayer practice of the “hesychast” monks (exercising stillness 
of the heart with the help of a special prayer technique). Here I will 
leave aside the issue of the novelty or traditionality of the hesychast 
movement“! and concentrate on the dogmatic decisions instead. These 


l'Occident médiévale. Le temps des images, Patis 2000. Apart from establishing the facts, 
Baschet can make no sense out of the changes in the theological background. 

40. R. SINKEWICZ, “A New Interpretation for the First Episode in the Controversy 
between Barlaam the Calabrian and Gregory Palamas”, in: Journal of Theological Studies 
31 (1981), pp. 489-500. 

41, For a thoroughly learned and provocative view see D. KRAUSMULLER, “The Rise 
of Hesychasm” in: Cambridge History of Christianity: Eastern Christianity, Cambridge 
2006, pp. 101-126. 
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dogmatic issues were no less complex and no less arcane than those in 


the Latin Church. 

Since the formulae of the three councils are rather long and very far 
from the dry, legalistic, but succinct language of the Latin constitution 
of Benedict XII,” the arguments must be excessively reduced. Basically 
the points explicitly addressed in the debate were two: first, the dis- 
tinction between God’s transcendent essence (ovota) and God’s active 
presence in the created world, called energy (évépye1x), and second, 
the nature of the vision of the divine light with bodily eyes, especially 
the “Light of Tabor” seen by the apostles at the Tranfiguration. 

In a summary fashion the téuor of the three councils declared that 
1) the divine essence is totally unknowable (anepwdntov mavteddc), 
unnameable, imparticipable, and totally simple (indivisible), 2) God 
is present with His uncreated (dxtiot6c) grace within the world, which 
is perceivable by a cleansed soul, it is nameable, and the participation 
in it renders the divinisation (Béwotc) of the human person possible, 
3) this energy or active presence of God is both different from in 
some sense and fundamentally identical to God at the same time, and 
4) the Light of the Transfiguration (the “Light of Tabor”) is the 
uncreated light showing the true divinity of Christ, a foremost exam- 
ple of the energy manifesting itself to the senses (of the apostles).“4 

The connection between the debates on the beatific vision and on 
the theology of Palamas (or of the hesychasts) is clear. Both concern 
the vision of God and thereby the ultimate possibilities of the human 
person in this life and in the next. Benedict XII opted for the position 
that there is no vision of God possible in this life (in via, or during 
the earthly pilgrimage, in statu viatoris), but there is an essential vision 
immediately possible for the soul after its departure from the body 
(in the heavenly fatherland, in patria). The Greek decisions, however, 
went against an essential vision even after the Last Judgment, while 
it allows for a vision possible in this life with the help of the uncreated 


42. The decisions of the councils of 1341 and 1347 were published by HUNGER, 
KRESTEN, KISLINGER and CUPANE, Das Register, documents 132 and 147 (cf. PG 151, 
cols. 679A-692B and cols. 1273-1284). The text of the council of 1351 can be found in 
PG 151, cols. 717-764, and KaRMIRIS, Dogmatica et symbolica monumenta, pp. 310- 
342. 

43, Mt. 17.1-6; Lk. 9.28-36; Mc. 9.2-8. 

44, Based on the summary of KARMIRIS, Dogmatica et Symbolica monumenta, p. 352. 
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grace of God, which is in a certain sense identical to God. The “cer- 
tain sense” is that which is expressed by the term “energy”. 

For those brought up in the Latin tradition (to which all sorts of 
philosophical ideas, like that of theism, are heirs), the theology of 
Palamas seems to be extremely strange, even repugnant. What about 
these “energies”? What sort of thing would they be, both different 
from divine essence and still being God in some unexplainable way? 
As many philosophical and theological arguments marshalled against 
this view by Latin theologians demonstrate, the idea is truly quite 
counter-intuitive. 

However, Palamas has a rather consistent logic of his own. His _ 
reasoning may seem strange to ears used to the Latin tradition, but 
one should bear in mind that the Latin presuppositions are historical 
developments as well, and considering the predecessors of the theology 
of energies, Palamas does not seem to be such an innovator after all. 

As one can see immediately, a difference emerges concerning the 
simplicity of God. The hesychast councils acknowledge the absolute 
simplicity (indivisibility) of God, but only as far as the divine essence 
goes. They do stress, however, that this simplicity does not exclude, 
in fact the whole history of salvation requires, God’s not being totally 
separated from the world; rather He is present within the world He 
created. The supreme example of this reality of divine presence is 
the Incarnation. In the 136th of his 150 chapters Palamas points to 
the principle of his theological vision: “If the essence does not possess 
an energeia distinct from itself, it will be completely without actual 
subsistence and will be only a concept on the mind”. 

For Palamas a God separated by a total transcendence would mean 
nothing more than a totally abstract deity, who would not be 
approachable by the mind or the intellect. This God would be 
secluded, a hidden God, Deus absconditus, or unknown, ignotus, while 
Christian doctrine is precisely about a self-revealing God, who went 
so far in His love for humanity that the Divine Word ultimately 
assumed human flesh, a total human life. Therefore, for Palamas, 
neither a totally transcendent, hidden God, nor a totally immanent 


45. % obota ei wt evépyerav exer Stapépovoay Eautyc, &vuTedotxT0¢ Eorat tedgug xal 
Stavolac wdvov Bedenua: 150 Chapters, c. 136. in: SAINT GREGORY PALAMAS, The One 
Hundred and Fifty Chapters, ed. and trans. R.E. SINKEWICZ, Toronto 1988, p. 242. 
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God would do in principle, but only a God who is both transcendent 
and immanent. The God of the Bible cannot be totally absent from 
the ordinary world of humanity, while at the same time the Trinity 
remains an absolutely unapproachable mystery. Palamas could have 
argued that the vision of the Latins, since it can never occur in this 
life, but is reserved for disembodied souls lifted up to heaven, is not 
a vision of human persons. That would not do, since from earliest 
times the Christian tradition — speaking here about the Great Church 
— maintained that humans belong to the earth and not to heaven. 
Even the Heavenly Jerusalem, the City of God, will descend to earth, 
as the Second Coming of Christ is said by St Paul to happen on earth, 
too.*° Palamas insists strongly that the human person is not identical 
to its soul, just as Aquinas — and many other scholastics — clearly 
stated.*” Therefore the vision of the divine energies, the uncreated 
grace of divine presence, should be in principle approachable in this 
life, too, while the absolute transcendence is simultaneously main- 
tained for the essence of the Trinity. 

It cannot be expanded on here, but a further difference between 
Greek and Latin eschatology is that while the Latin is individualistic 
(since the soul goes to judgment immediately after death), the Greek 
tradition is communitarian (since the Last Judgment comes at the 
fulfilment of the number of the saints, the communio sanctorum, and 
there is no judgment before). 


Differing Presuppositions 


After this comparison, or rather juxtaposition, of the dogmatic out- 
comes of the two debates in the mid-fourteenth century, it is time to 
reflect on the possible subtext of the difference. This is not the place 
to present a detailed justification of my suggestions, let alone to go 
into the details of the historical developments of the latent divergent 
trends underlying the theological differences of the two major tradi- 
tions. I will merely suggest a few points of departure (at the risk of 


46. See eg. 1Thess 4.16-7. 
47. E.g., THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae I, q. 75, a. 4. In the sed contra Aquinas 
quotes the approval of Augustine (City of God XIX), where he “commendat Varronem, 


qui hominem nec animam solam, nec solum corpus, sed animam simul et corpus esse arbitra- 
batur”. 
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being alarmingly superficial). These points, or rather tendencies, 
I suggest, are the following: 

1. The Latin tradition is strongly monarchic. It has often been 
remarked that for the Latin tradition the oneness of God comes first 
and the Trinity afterwards, while for the Greek tradition it is the 
other way round, that is, the Trinity takes priority and the unity 
is secondary. Textually, however, this thesis is rarely proved. Here 
I would like to propose a comparison of some texts, which may dem- 
onstrate the grain of truth in the general statement. The first is taken 
from the Third Theological Oration (Or. 29) of Gregory of Nazianzen. 
This sequence of homilies was conceived in the context of neo-Ari- 
anism, especially against the Eunomians, who claimed that at least 
certain predicates can apply to God as directly as they do to created 
subjects. This series of homilies earned Gregory the sobriquet “the 
Theologian” and secured him an unchallenged place in Byzantine 
theology. Here Gregory lists the possible theological positions and 
looks at their relation to Christianity. 


The opinions about deity which hold pride of place are three in number: 
anarchy, polyarchy, and monarchy. With the first two the children of 
Greece amused themselves, and may they continue to do so. Anarchy 
with its lack of a governing principle involves disorder. Polyarchy, with 
a plurality of such principles, involves faction and hence the absence of 
a governing principle, and this involves disorder again. Both lead to an 
identical result — lack of order, which, in turn leads to disintegration, 
disorder being the prelude to disintegration. For us, however, monarchy 
is the most valuable, but not a monarchy defined by a single person, 
for unity establishing plurality is self-discordant, but the single rule 
produced by equality of nature, harmony of will, identity of action, and 
the convergence towards their source of what springs from unity — 
none of which is possible in the case of created nature. 


Gregory’s main point is the rejection of both polyarchy, the worship 
of many deities who interfere with the events on earth, and monarchy 


48. GREGORIUS NAZIANZENUS, Or. 29, 2, edd. P. GALLAY and M. JOURJON, Grégoire 
de Nazianze. Discours 27-31: Discours théologiques. Introduction, texte critique, traduction 
et notes (Sources chrétiennes, vol. 250), Paris 1978, p. 178. I have corrected the translation 
of WICKHAM and WILLIAMS in: F.W. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning. The Five 
Theological Orations of Gregory Nazianzen, Leiden 1991, pp. 244-245. Norris’ commen- 
tary is completely unaware of the portent of the chapter, as can be recognised from his 
nonchalance in accepting the WICKHAM-WILLIAMS paraphrase of anarchy as ‘atheism’ or 
monarchy and polyarchy as ‘monotheism’ and ‘polytheism’. The translation-paraphrase 
in this way completely dulls the politico-theological aspect of the text. 
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in the strict sense (presumably thinking of the Jews, but he does not 
name them). A strict monarchy is inadmissible, since that which it 
would bring about would be so different from it, being a plurality, 
that their opposition would result in conflict. The only theology 
acceptable for the Christians is the theology of the Triune God, a 
Trinity in complete unity. 

The subtle thought of Gregory was not followed in every respect 
in the Latin tradition. To find an author of great authority and 
unquestionable orthodoxy we could turn to Thomas Aquinas. What 
we find in him, however, is precisely the opinion against which 
Gregory argued. For Aquinas uses the metaphysical argument, com- 
mon for Aristotle, Plotinus, and all the Hellenistic monarchic theo- 
logians, which is built on the idea of analogy: 


We must of necessity say that the world is governed by one. For since 
the end of the government of the world is that which is essentially good, 
which is the greatest good, the government of the world must be the 
best kind of government. Now the best government is the government 
by one. The reason of this is that government is nothing but the direct- 
ing of the things governed to the end, which consists in some good. 
But unity belongs to the idea of goodness [...] as all things desire good, 
so do they desire unity [...]. Therefore the intention of a ruler over a 
multitude is unity, or peace. [...] it is clear that several cannot be the 
cause of unity or concord, except so far as they are united. Furthermore, 
what is one in itself is a more apt and a better cause of unity than sev- 
eral things united. Therefore a multitude is better governed by one than 


by several. From this it follows that the government of the world, being © 


the best form of government, must be by one. This is expressed by the 
Philosopher: “Things refuse to be ill governed; and multiplicity of 
authorities is a bad thing, therefore there should be one ruler”.” 


The consequences of a strict monarchianism is the possible analogy 
between the order of the created world and the order of the divine 
realm, and precisely this analogy is excluded by the strong divine 
transcendence — a transcendence that overcomes the unbridgeable 
gap by His own initiative. 

To make the point more clear, one could quote another place 
where Gregory returns to the issue of monarchy and rejects it. 


49, THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae I, q. 103, a. 3, c. (cf. Summa contra Gentiles 
I, c. 42, n. 7); translation by the English Dominican Province: http://www.newadvent. 
org/summa/1103.htm. The analogical principle was analysed wonderfully by E. PETER- 
SON, Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem, in: IDEM, Theologische Traktate, ed. 
B. NICHTWEISS, Wiirzburg 1994. 
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Correcting another fellow Nicaean orthodox, who would, however, 
sacrifice the notion of “homousios” (of one substance), since it would 
imply the possibility of enumeration, he answers ironically that con- 
ceding the “homousios” to the theologians of Arian or monatchic 
leanings would be equivalent to escaping the fear of death by hanging 
ourselves. “In order to avoid the struggle, by embracing monarchy, 
you betray the godhead”.®° Certainly no one of sound mind would 
charge Aquinas with Arianism. It is telling, however, that Aquinas 
does not see the problem with Aristotle’s argument, namely that the 
primacy of the Trinity must take precedence in order to avoid even 
the shadow of an “emanationist” Trinity. 

2. Latent dyophysitism.>! Dyophysitism in the ancient Christo- 
logical controversies meant the assumption of two separate natures in 
the one person of Jesus Christ. The dyophysites did admit the per- 
sonal unity of the two natures, which are contradictory in their prop- 
erties (that is, created/uncreated; temporal/atemporal; limited/unlim- 
ited, etc.), but the divine and the human nature live “side by side”, 
so to say, and not, as the Cyrillian formula wanted it, as a single 
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GREGORIUS NAZIANZENUS, Or. 31 (= Or. theol. V), 17, 3-12, edd. P. GALLAY and 
M. JOURJON, Paris 1978, p. 308. My translation. Williams misses the point (see n. 48). 
The mistranslation of this passage has a remarkable history. The first standard translation 
of the Orations was prepared by the Benedictine Abbot Jacobus Billius (Jacques de Billy, 
1535-1581), Opera omnia S. Gregorii Nazianzeni latine, Paris 1569 and 1583. The adop- 
tion of this translation into the then most advanced, bilingual Maurinian edition of 
Gregory’s work (1778) resulted in influencing the history of the reception of the text in 
a fateful way, since it made it into the phenomenally successful Patrologia Graca series 
(1857-66) of Abbé Migne. Later the Jesuit H. Hurter also published Billius’ translation 
in the stereotyped Bibliotheca SS. Patrum Latin series (1875). The recent English transla- 
tion of F. Williams and also the commentary of F.W. Norris misunderstand the Greek 
precisely where the Latin translation of Billius did; see: NORRIS, Faith Gives Fullness to 
Reasoning, pp. 244-245. 

51. The debate on the “Nestorianism” of a number of Latin theologians has been 
discussed recently, for example in the case of Anselm of Canterbury: S. RoDGER, “The 
Soteriology of Anselm of Canterbury, an Orthodox Perspective”, in: Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 34 (1989), pp. 19-43. O.J. HERBEI, “Anselm the neo-Nestorian? 
Responding to the Accusation in Light of On the Incarnation of the Word’, in: St Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 52 (2008), pp. 173-197. 
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incarnate Logos. I have no intention to enter here this highly com- 
plicated theological discussion. What I would like to point out is the 
approach to the difference between the created and the uncreated 
realms. There is no similarity possible between the divine and the 
human, or the uncreated and the created; so far the parties agree. But 
how should one understand the presence of the divine in the human or 
the uncreated in the created realm? The positions begin to differ in the 
answers to this question. To make a long story short, the Latin 
approach seems to retain a kind of divide between the two realms. 
The human soul cannot see God in this life at all. The “imitatio 
Christi” becomes an imitation of the human side of Christ, that is, 
of His suffering. The anthropological idea of being created in the 
“image and likeness” does not entitle humanity to any approach to 
God — even if God Himself would open the way. (This might be 
one of the reasons why Palamas assigns such an important role to the 
investigation of the “image”, e.g., in his 150 Chapters.*”) 

A clear sign of this sharp and rigid separation of “this life” (in via) 
from “the heavenly fatherland” (én patria) in the Latin tradition can 
be seen, for example, in the interpretation of the Light of the Trans- 
figuration, which was of such great importance in the hesychast debate. 
Aquinas, for instance, interpreted it as a reflection of the future glory 
of Christ.°* What the apostles saw could not be the uncreated light of 


the future glory, since Christ was still in His human form. For a strict. - 


- observant of the division between creator and création, this state would 


preclude the possibility of the uncreated presence. 

During the Latin debate it was a stock argument that the soul, by 
its separation from the body, itself becomes capable of seeing God, 
since as long as it was connected to the perishable body it could not 
reach it. This argument clearly shows unquestioned metaphysical 


52. GREGORY PALAMAS, 150 Chapters, cc. 34-40, ed. SINKEWICZ, pp. 116-128. 

53. “illa claritas dicitur imaginaria fuisse, non quin esset vera claritas gloriae, sed quia 
erat quaedam imago repraesentans illam gloriae perfectionem secundum quam corpus erit 
gloriosum. ... claritas quae erat in corpore Christi repraesentabat futuram claritatem cor- 
poris eius, ita claritas vestimentorum eius designat futuram claritatem sanctorum, quae 
superabitur a claritate Christi, sicut candor nivis superatur a candore solis”; THOMAS 
AQUINAS, Summa theologiae III, q. 45, a. 2, ad 2 et ad 3. 

54. “... ex hoc quod anima separatur a corpore sit capax visionis divine ad quam dum 
esset coniuncta corruptibili corpori pervenire non poterat...”; quoted by Malgr, “Die 
Pariser Disputation”, p. 362. 
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dualism for the participants of the debate, a position that would have 
been unimaginable for Palamas, who strictly maintained the unity of the 
human person together with his body and allowed for a bodily vision. 

An additional hint of this “latent dyophysitism” can be detected in 
a text on the azyma controversy. The issue is well known. What I would 
like to point out is the analysis of the problem by Thomas Aquinas, or 
rather his justification for the different types of bread used in the great 
Christian traditions. Aquinas takes a very tolerant stand on the issue. 
He says in a question of the Summa theologiae (written around 1273, 
shortly before the Second Council of Lyons, which he was supposed 
to attend), referring to the (pseudo) authority of Gregory again that 
both the use of leavened and of unleavened bread are equally justified 
in the respective Churches. The issue itself is less important than his 
justification for the difference. “The Roman Church offers unleavened 
bread, because our Lord took flesh without union of sexes: but the other 
[including Greek] Churches offer leavened bread, because the Word of 
the Father was clothed with flesh, as \eaven is mixed with the flour”.*” 
Aquinas’ argument has nothing principally wrong in it. However, he 
openly articulates a difference of theological attitudes. He is apparently 
aware of the fact that the Latin tradition emphasises the humanity of 
Christ, while the Greek focuses on the divinity. 

3. The role of the academic theological guild. An additional issue 
that may have contributed to the different stance of the Latins in the 
“eschatological controversy could be identified in the different role of 
the “Theologenschaft” and the change of theological language. By the 
time of the beatific vision debate, the West had developed a language 
of its own. Indeed, there was a problem of theological method, but 
probably in a different way than Martin Jugie or Gerhard Podskalsky 
would interpret it.°° Humbert of Romans (c. 1200-1277), the fifth 
Master General of the Dominican Order, in his treatise on the causes 
of the schism, mentions as the third cause of the schism: 


...the ignorance of the Greeks. Science and studies have for the most 
part disappeared in their realm, and therefore they cannot understand 


55. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae Ul, q. 74, a. 4, c. (emphasis mine). On the 
azyma issue, the pseudo-Gregory, and Aquinas, see SCHABEL’s paper in this volume. 

56. The best modern example is G. PODSKALSKY’s otherwise extremely learned book 
Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz, Munich 1977. See also M. JuGIE, Theologia dog- 
matica Christianorum orientalium ab ecclesia Catholica dissidentium, Paris 1926-1935. 
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what is told to them in terms of arguments, but they insist on certain 
councils and on traditions which were bequeathed to them by their 
predecessors, behaving like certain heretical idiots, for whom reasons 
don’t matter.°” 


What Humbert is frustrated about is certainly the lack of a theologi- 
cal culture comparable to that of the Latins, which in the case of this 
eminent Dominican must be the “modern” argumentative culture of 
the Latin universities. The charge against the Greeks that their ana- 
lytic skills are defective has been repeated countless times, up until 
recent scholarship. The methodological issue came up in the early 
phase of the Hesychast controversy as well, between Barlaam and 
Palamas. And indeed, if one compares the short bull of Benedict XII 
to the long lists of patristic authorities of the Byzantine councils the 
difference becomes obvious. 

This argument, however, can be interpreted differently. In another 
sense it would call attention to a difference in the sociology of knowl- 
edge. We cannot discuss here the rarely studied problem of how much 
Greek patristics was known and readily available in the West. We 
have seen above that the most important texts of Gregory of Nazianzen, 
for example, were not available in the West until the mid-sixteenth 
century. Of course, the Latin developments were largely unknown in 
the East, too (apart from a few cases). In addition, one should pay 
attention to the remark of John XXII about the contemporary theo- 


logians. He blames them for either not reading patristic authorities 


or not even bothering about them.” 


57. “Tertium est inscientia Graecorum. Periit enim apud eos pro magna parte scientia 
cum studio, et ideo non intelligunt quae dicuntur eis per rationes, sed adhaerent semper 
quibusdam conciliis, et quibusdam quae tradita sunt eis a praedecessoribus suis, sicut 
faciunt quidam haeretici idiotae, ad quos ratio nihil valet”; Opus tripartitum, pars 2, 
c. 11, ed. E. BROWN, in: Appendix ad Fasciculum Rerum Expetendarum & Fugiendarum, 
Londini 1690, p. 216; K. MICHEL, Das Opus tripartitum des Humbertus de Romanis, O.P.: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kreuzzugsidee und der kirchlichen Unionsbewegungen, Graz 
1926, pp. 61-62. 

58. “Postquam fuimus in statu isto, studuimus singulariter originalia sanctorum, et 
attendimus questiones quas faciunt in ista materia, et frequenter in sermonibus fecimus 
mentionem. Et maxime fuit utile, quia aii vel non habent originalia, vel non curant studere 
in illis. Sunt enim hodie studentes et alii applicati quibudam scriptis et illa habent pro evan- 
geliis et epistolis, et amplius parum curant vel quaerunt. Et ideo quia nos studuimus in 
originalibus, ist proposuimus, ista inquirimus”; N. VALOIS, “Jacques Duése, pape sous le 
nom de Jean XXII”, in: Histoire littéraire de la France 34 (1914), pp. 391-630, at 
pp. 606-607. 
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Indeed, by the fourteenth century the authority of the patristic 
authors, especially the Greek Fathers, had seriously diminished. The 
days were over when Eriugena clearly had an extremely high respect 
for whatever was said by his Greek authorities.-? It was rather the 
attitude of Richard of St Victor, who protested that “we are not 
Greeks”,®° or that of Thomas Aquinas, who simply rejected the 
authority of John the Damascene.®! This attitude, however, was not 
confined to the Greek fathers. Durand of Saint-Pourgain plainly said 
that, “although the blessed Bernard was a man of great devotion both 
in his sermons and in his preaching, he was not a great authority in 
arguments”. Some scholastics, like Nicholas of Lyra, who did not. 
like the idea of sidelining such a towering theologian, suggested 
instead that the text that John XXII referred to was written by a dif- 
ferent Bernard than the great doctor. On the other hand, there were 
even cases when Greek authorities were simply forged to support the 
antiquity of the Latin position, like the Epistle of Cyril of Jerusalem 
on the death of Jerome.” 

The essence and energies distinction, however, played less of a role 
in the debate on the surface level. First, the Latins had not yet really 
realized the doctrine (in fact it was first formulated only by Gregory 
Palamas in a systematic fashion), and second, there are traces of a 
similar idea among the Latin masters as well. In the third book of his 
Summa contra gentiles, chapter 51, Aquinas discusses how God may 
be seen in His essence. “Consequently, if the divine essence is seen, 
it must be done as His intellect sees the divine essence itself through 
itself, and in such a vision the divine essence must be both what is 
seen and that whereby it is seen”. The vision for Aquinas is in the 


59. “Graeci solito more res acutius considerantes expressiusque significantes...”; JOHN 
ScoT ERIUGENA, Periphyseon V, 35, in: PL 122, col. 955. 

60. RICHARD DE SAINT-VICTOR, De trinitate IV, 4 (ed. G. SALET, Paris 1959, Sources 
chrétiennes, vol. 63), p. 236. 

61. “Damascenus in hac parte non creditur”; THOMAS AQUINAS, Scriptum in primum 
Sententiarum, d. 11, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3. 

62. “licet beatus Bernardus fuerit vir magne devotionis in oratione et sermonibus, non 
fuit tamen magne auctoritatis in disputationibus”; quoted by A. MAIER, “Schriften, Daten 
und Personen”, p. 545. 

63. Cyrilli episcopi Jerosolymitani de miraculis Hieronymi ad sanctum Augustinum epis- 
copum Hipponensem, PL 22, cols. 289-325. 

64. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra gentiles III, c. 51: “... Unde oportet, si Dei 
essentia videatur, quod per ipsammet essentiam divinam intellectus ipsam videat: ut sit in 
tali visione divina essentia et quod videtur, et quo videtur...”. 
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afterlife, and it is an essential vision. Aquinas is forced, however, by 
the logic of his analysis to the position that his vision cannot be like 
any other vision mediated by a created image in the intellect. If it is 
not created, it has to be uncreated. According to Aquinas, it will be 
this uncreated image that takes the place of the created image, nor- 
mally required for the mind to comprehend the thing seen. This 
uncreated intelligible species will be the means by which the created 
mind will be able to see God immediately, that is, without any inter- 
posed medium.® This view had had a rather standard acceptance, 
since it is repeated by Gerald Odonis as well. 

As I tried to point out, neither the Latin nor the Greek tradition 
was unequivocal. In fact, what we can see in the fourteenth century 
is a sorting out of a hidden ambivalence in the Christian tradition 
about the interconnected theologies of the last things, the eschaton, 
and the final reward of Christian life, the beatific vision. In the Latin 
West the issue was decided by the guild of “academic” theologians, 
who were formed by the great institution of the universities, striving 
for conceptual clarity and carving out for themselves the definitive 
authority in theological matters. This great guild developed its own 
understanding of its past, in a sense opposite to that of the other great 
institution of Eastern Greek monasticism, which, in a different way, 
also vindicated for itself the right to the canonical understanding of 
the Christian tradition. 


I would like to conclude with a wise word of Georgios Metochites | 


(d. 1328), who judiciously said that “if you want to use the divinely 
wise mystagogies [that is, patristic literature] there will be no theo- 
logical idea which would not be presented by inexorably manifest 
argumentation”.°” The past is always only a half-legible guidebook for 
present concerns. The other half remains the responsibility of the 
quick. 


65. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra gentiles III, c. 51: “... per essentiam divinam 
intellectus creatus possit videre ipsam Dei substantiam quasi per quandam speciem intel- 
ligibilem...”. ih. 

66. “...sancti Dei et prophete viderunt Deum per speculum speciei divinitus infusae”; 
quoted in MAIER, “Die Pariser Disputation”, p. 346. Gerald’s treatise has been published 
in its entirety: GUIRAL OT, La vision de Dieu aux multiples formes, ed. C. TROTTMANN, 
Paris 2001. 

67. GEORGIOS METOCHITES, Contra Manuelem Cretensem c. 6, in: PG 141, col. 
1321A-B. ; 


CYPRIOT ASTRONOMY AROUND 1350: 
A LINK TO CREMONA? 


Fritz S. PEDERSEN 


A conspicuous remnant of fourteenth-century Byzantine astronomical 
learning is the manuscript Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus 
graecus 212 (Va), written about AD 1350 in Cyprus.’ On ff. 26r-104y, 
it contains the only known Greek translation of the Toledan ‘Tables, 
the all-purpose table collection current in the Latin West throughout 
the thirteenth century, gradually to be superseded by the Alfonsine 
Tables during the fourteenth century. The Greek translation has been 
thoroughly examined by David Pingree, who makes it plausible that 
the translator and main scribe was the Cypriot scholar George 
Lapithes, the greatest representative of Greek learning on Frankish 
Cyprus in the fourteenth century.” 

Although few of his works survive, we learn enough about George 
Lapithes from his famous correspondents — among them Barlaam 
the Calabrian, Nicephoros Gregoras, and Gregory Akindynos — that 
he was a wealthy polymath with an understanding of the Latin lan- 
guage and close ties to the Lusignan court in Nicosia. Indeed, since 
he possessed an estate near the capital, he was able to participate in 


-intellectual discussions not only with prominent Latins, perhaps 


among them the Parisian masters of theology Raymond Bequini, 
Peter de la Palu, and Elias de Nabinaux, but also with Arab scholars 
visiting from Mamluke Egypt. He had close connections with Byzan- 
tium, being a strong supporter of the anti-Palamite cause, and 
although he wrote theological treatises against the Latins, he also com- 
posed a work on the sacraments based on Latin models, to be used 
by the local Greek bishops. Thus the identification of Lapithes as the 
translator of Latin astronomical tables is highly likely, and. it is no 


1. Description: C.N. CONSTANTINIDES and R. BROWNING, Dated Greek Manuscripts 
from Cyprus to the Year 1570, Nicosia 1993, pp. 209-212, with further references. 

2. “The Byzantine Version of the ‘Toledan Tables’: The Work of George Lapithes?”, 
in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers 30 (1976), pp. 85-132. 
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surprise that the cosmopolitan society of Frankish Cyprus produced 
such a work.’ 

The Latin Toledan Tables appear as a mixed adaptation from sev- 
eral Arabic sources; the latter are only preserved in part, and no Ara- 
bic original of the Toledan Tables as a whole is known to exist. On 
the other hand, there are over a hundred Latin manuscripts of the 
Toledan Tables, in versions that differ widely as to content and 
atrangement. This manuscript tradition has been examined by the 
present author.’ 

On this basis, the present note will offer some observations indicat- 
ing that one source of the Greek translation in manuscript Va was 
connected with Northern Italy, possibly Cremona. 

Indeed, Va shows sparse but specific similarities with exactly one 
of the known Latin manuscripts, namely, Paris, Bibliotheque nation- 
ale de France, lat. 11249, 4r-87r (Ps). This is in one main hand of 
the early thirteenth century, probably Northern Italian. A martyrol- 
ogy in the same hand shows a feast for Omobonus cf., bishop of 
Cremona, at November 12 (f. 8v); and a note on f. 88vy, still in the 
same hand, mentions AD 1225. 

To illustrate the similarities between Ps and Va, I shall show four 
conspicuous examples, referring to the above-mentioned edition for 
the rest and for examples of dissimilarities. 


1. Addition to Table of Geographical Positions? 


The table of geographical positions is generally the same in Va and 
Ps, and close to the standard form found in the Toledan Tables. Most 
of the places it lists are from the Islamic world. — Headings: 


3. On Lapithes, see especially G. GRIVAUD, “Literature”, in: A. NICOLAOU-KONNARI 
and C. SCHABEL (eds.), Cyprus — Society and Culture 1191-1374, Leiden 2005, pp. 219- 
284, at 272-275, and for the Parisian theologians pp. 231-232. 

4. E.S. PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables. A review of the manuscripts and the textual ver- 
sions with an edition. The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, Historisk- 
Filosofiske Skrifter 24, Copenhagen 2002, esp. pp. 163, 796 (Ps), 804 (Va). — The 
classic work on the mathematics of the tables is G.J. TOOMER, “A Survey of the Toledan 
Tables”, in: Osiris 15 (1968), pp. 5-174. 

5. PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, pp. 1509 ff.; TOOMER, “A Survey of the Toledan 
Tables”, no. 83. 
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Ps 79r: Tabula longitudinum regionum, que sunt elongationes 
earum ab occidente, et latitudinum earum, cuius est similis 
altitudo axis septentrionalis super eas. — This type of head- 
ing is common in the Latin tables. 


Va 85r: Kavav Stactdcewv ywody xatk uyxog ard dvopdy, xatd 
/ A \ a 6 i; i 
tAatOS Se dred TOD oug Tod Bopelov mOAov. 


In both cases, however, there is an addition containing Cremona 
(long. 31°, lat. 45°, which are standard) plus a series of places, partly 
with miswritten names and figures, which occurs only in Va and Ps, 
as follows: 


Ps Va Long. Lat. Identification® 
Almaria almana 17.0 3650 Almeria 
Valentia ualensia 30 20 39 36 ~—s- Vailencia 
Scibilia scibilia 25 35 37 30 Sicilia 
Marrochus marochus 21:0 310 Marrakish 
Insula insula Makhlay / 
gm()sirat nisirat 176 30 5 45 Jawhar Island? 
Suseth musat 168 45 445 Susa of China 
Mineta mincta 177 0 1830 China’ 

Retha rata 73 0 36 36 ~=—- Raqqa?® 
Carsen carsen 90 0 — 300 Kirman © 
Adeso adesso 450 130 Aden? 

Mansora mansora 93 0 22.0 Mansura Assind 
Albuth albuth 53 0 1430 Dunqula/in Nubh? 
Tholetum | toletu 27 45 39 34 = Toledo © 
Betagna(us)  betagnam 2029 39 30 ~— Bad.is / Bitlius?? 
Serragoza serragosa 29 55 - Zaragoza 


6. Basis of comparison: E.S. KENNEDY and M.H. KENNEDY, Geographical coordinates 
of localities from Islamic sources, Frankfurt a.M. 1987. The sources are not cited singly, and 
variant readings, which are many, are not noted. However, the coordinates in Ps and Va 
are the same. - 

7. The coordinates are a duplicate from the entry “Civitas regis Acin”, no. 14 in the 
main list. 

8. Possibly a duplicate from the entry Aracah (73°36', 36°0'), no. 15 in the main list. 

9. The coordinates are duplicates from the entry for “Civitas Anuba”, no. 46 in the 
main list. The place-name may be an error for Albeith (no. 13), but this does not fit the 
present coordinates. 
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Note that the place-names of Va are in Latin (except no. 7 of the 
main list, “siege dou roy de frans”, from “Sedes regis Francorum”). 
Such Latin entries can still be assumed to be by the main scribe. The 
coordinates in Va are in alphabetical Greek number notation. 


2. Table of Solar Altitudes for Terrestrial Latitude 45°'° 


This table is specific, if not for Ps, then at least for Northern Italy. 
Indeed, Ps has it in a hand that is not the main hand but may well 
be contemporary. Apart from Ps and Va, it occurs or is mentioned in 
two other witnesses as “tabula... secundum Johannem”, “Johannes” 
being unidentified. These two witnesses contain adaptations of the 
Toledan Tables for Novara and for Ferrara.'' — Headings: 


Ps 3v: Tabula altitudinis solis in meridie, prout est in quolibet 
signo, secundum latitudinem 45 graduum. 


Va 101r: Kava tod bboug rod HAlov év 7H weonuBowwG ev xAtwore 
rh&tos Eyovett woleac Le. 


The table is based on an ecliptical obliquity of 23°33'30", as are some 
of the Toledan tables, notably the declination table. 


3. Table of the Motion of the Eighth Sphere’? 


This is, roughly speaking, a table of the motion of the vernal point 
on the equator, according to the theory of accession and recession 
current in the Toledan Tables. It occurs in several formats; the present 
one, which has the Latin sub-headings “Boreale proclive, boreale 
declive...” occurs in Ps, Va and two other manuscripts. In Ps, it 
occurs on an added leaf, though still in the main hand. This may have 
caused a main-hand gloss in Ps, which recurs in Va and nowhere else, 
as follows: 


10. PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, p. 1123. 

11. For details, see PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, p. 1123. 

12. PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, pp. 961 ff; TOOMER, “A Survey of the Toledan 
Tables”, no. 14. 

13. PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, pp. 1563-1564, type PB11h; cf. TOOMER, 
“A Survey of the Toledan Tables”, no. 81 ii-tii. 
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Ps 83r: Tabula motus 8 spere. Hec tabula non est de hoc libro. 


Va 88r: Ista tabula motus 8 spere dicitur quod non sit de hoc libro. 
Hali est sicut... (gloss for another table follows) 


The source of Va seems to be specifically like Ps, though I do not 
know the origin of the extra ascription to Ali, or which Ali was 
meant. 


4. Small Table of Mean Arguments of the Planets\4 


This is a list of the planets’ mean daily motion on the epicycle, 
expressed in seconds. It has only been found in Ps!® and Va. — Head- 
ings: 


Ps 74r: Tabula motus planetarum in una die. 


Va 8lv: Kavov xuvjoewyv rAavytav év yuéow wid. 


Values: Saturn, 3428"; Jupiter, 3249"; Mars, 1662"; Venus, 37' (in 
minutes by mistake, both in Ps and Va); Mercury, 11184". 


Thus the two tables are the same, including the error mentioned. In 
this case, Va shows both the heading and the planet names in Greek. 
This shows that material from a source like Psneed not be left partly 
untranslated, as might be suspected from (1) and (3) above. 


Conclusion 


In short, there is not much doubt that one of the sources for manu- 
script Va was a manuscript close to Ps and thus valid for Northern 
Italy, perhaps specifically for Cremona. It is not too difficult to spec- 
ulate about how such a manuscript could travel to Cyprus, but this 
is the province of the historians. As for now, one should view manu- 
script Va as one of several fourteenth-fifteenth-century Greek attempts 


14. PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, p. 1237. 
15. In PEDERSEN, The Toledan Tables, p. 1237, lc., the reference is to another manu- 
script (Sg) by mistake. 
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to supplement Ptolemy with newer tables, not only the Toledan 
Tables (“the Arabic tables”), but also Persian and Hebrew ones, 
not to speak of the Alfonsine Tables and adaptations from all these 
sources.!® 


16. For descriptions of these attempts, see also: J. MOGENET, “L’influence de 
Pastronomie arabe 4 Byzance du [Xe au XIVe siécle”, in: Colloques d'Histoire des Sciences 
I (1972) et II (1973), Louvain 1976, pp. 45-55; A. TIHON, “Un traité astrononmique 
chypriote du XIVe sitcle”, Janus 64 (1977), pp. 279-308; A. THON and R. MERCIER, 
Georges Gémiste Pléthon, Manuel dastronomie, Corpus d’astronomes byzantins IX, 
Louvain-la-Neuve 1998, esp. pp. 10-13. 


TEXTES SPIRITUELS OCCIDENTAUX EN GREC: 
LES CEUVRES D’ARNAUD DE VILLENEUVE ET QUELQUES 
AUTRES EXEMPLES 


Antonio RIGO 


Avec une annexe sur les illustrations du Petropolitanus graecus 113 
par Andrea BABUIN 


A Byzance, la littérature mystique, aprés la période de formation de 
Pépoque patristique (IV*-VII* siécles) représentée par les importants 
ouvrages des auteurs monastiques, tels Evagre le Pontique, le pseudo- 
Macaire, Maxime le Confesseur et Jean Climaque, et par d’autres 
apports significatifs (je pense en premier lieu 4 Grégoire de Nysse et 
au pseudo-Denys |’Aréopagite) et interruption des «siécles sombres» 
de l’ Empire, connait deux grandes saisons: la premiére entre la moiti¢ 
du X® et la moitié du XII° siécle et la seconde, plus courte, qui va de 
la deuxiéme partie du XIII* 4 Ja fin du XIV* siécle.! Dans cette histoire 
millénaire, le nombre de textes traduits en grec est bien limité, mais 
Pinfluence de ces apports et de ces auteurs est souvent décisive pour 
le développement spirituel suivant. Ainsi, 4 l’époque de formation, on 
traduit du latin quelques oeuvres de Jean Cassien,” et la traduction du 


sytiaque en grec 4 Mar Saba en Palestine du corpus d’Isaac de Ninive? 


avant les débuts de la premiére période est tout a fait importante pour 
la renaissance spirituelle byzantine du X*-XI°* siécles. 


1. Nos remarques 4 cé propos dans Mistici bizantini, Torino 2008, pp. VII-XCII. 

2. Cf. en dernier lieu E. LANNE, «Cassiano il Romano, discepolo di Evagrio Pontico. 
Un vincolo tra monachesimo d’Oriente e d’Occidente», dans: Amore del bello. Studi sulla 
Filocalia, Bose 1991, pp. 54-77; C. BADILITA et A. JAKAB (éd.), Jean Cassien entre l’Orient 
et l’Occident. Actes du colloque international organisé par le New Europe College en 
collaboration avec la Ludwig Boltzmann Gesellschaft (Bucarest, 27-28 septembre 2001), 
Paris 2003. 

3. Cf. S. BROCK, «Syriac into Greek at Mar Saba: the Translation of St. Isaac the 
Syrian», dans: J. PATRICH (éd.), The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church from the Fifth 
Century to the Present (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 98), Louvain 1991, pp. 201-208. 
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Nous nous attacherons aujourd’hui & la derniére période (XITI*- 
XIV* siécles), pour voir si, 4 une époque caractérisée par la nouvelle 
diffusion de la connaissance du latin 4 Byzance et par les nombreuses 
traductions d’ouvrages latins et occidentaux en grec dans différents 
domaines, il est possible identifier quelques textes importants pour 
leur influence dans le monde spirituel grec. Aprés un bref examen 
préliminaire, nous sommes contraints, pour avoir des résultats dignes 
de considération (fait déa significatif!), d’élargir notre perspective et 
de ne pas prendre en considération les seules ceuvres qui ont un sujet 
spirituel au sens strict, mais aussi celles plus liées A la dévotion, 4 la 
piété et 4 certains aspects du culte personnel et communautaire. 


1. Nous allons commencer notre analyse par le milieu philo-unioniste 
byzantin de la fin du XTV* et du début du XV* siécle et de Démétrius 
Cydonés. A cdté de ses nombreuses traductions, surtout d’ceuvres 4 
contenu théologique et polémique (Augustin, Thomas d’Aquin, 
Riccoldo da Monte Croce, etc.), on trouve seulement une version 
intéressante pour notre propos, la traduction des Monologia sive soli- 
loquia pseudo-augustiniens, sous le titre Priéres contemplatives et 
d'amour (Ebyat Sewontinal nai gowtimat).4 Ces méditations (écrites 
en réalité entre la fin du XII¢ et le début du XIII* siécle) ressemblent 
4 d’autres compositions pseudo-augustiniennes de la méme époque et 
aussi 2 des ouvrages contemporains, comme ceux de Hugues de Saint- 
Victor, et contiennent les dialogues de l’4me avec Dieu, caractérisés 
par une chaude affectivité et une profonde piété. 

Les nombreuses copies dans les manuscrits et enfin l’édition des 
Soliloquia par Nicodéme l’Hagiorite (1799),? montrent que cette 
traduction de Cydonés eut un succts considérable déja 4 Byzance, 
mais surtout pendant I’époque de la Turcocratie. Outre la traduction 
des Soliloquia, on doit signaler aussi la traduction en grec effectuée 
par Démétrius de l Ordo missae dominicain avec les parties propres 
4 la messe de la Trinité. Manuel Calécas (ante 1415) a inséré cette 


4, A. KOLTSIOU-NIKETA, Anpnteiov Kvdarn. “H Bulartiwn petapeacn tot pevdoar- 
yovotiveov Eoyou Soliloquia (Ti av eixor 4} poyh udvn med¢ pdvov tov Oedr) (Corpus 
philosophorum Medii Aevi. Philosophi byzantini, 11), Athénes 2005. 

5. Cf. E. Crrrerio, «Nicodemo I’Agiorita», dans: C. G. et V. CONTICELLO (éd.), La 
théologie byzantine et sa tradition, Turnhout 2002, pp. 905-997, particuliérement p. 915- 


916. 
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traduction dans sa version du missel romain. Nous connaissons, 
enfin, une rédaction postérieure de la traduction de Cydonés, sous 
le nom de Manuel Chrysoloras.° 

En passant a l’examen des traductions effectuées par Manuel Calé- 
cas, on retrouve des traductions tout 4 fait semblables (pour les inten- 
tions et le contenu) 4 la version de l Ordo missae par Cydones. II faut 
signaler en premier lieu celles du pseudo-Thomas d’Aquin, Sur la fete 
du Corpus Domini,’ et d Anselme, Cur Deus homo.® Mais la traduction 
des textes liturgiques, liée évidemment aux projets unionistes de 
Calécas et 4 son désir de constituer un petit groupe de dominicains 
grecs, est sans doute plus intéressante. On retrouve ainsi les versions 


6. Cf. A. BAUMSTARK, «“Liturgia S. Gregorii Magni”, eine griechische Ubersetzung 
der rémischen Misse», dans: Oriens Christianus 4 (1904), pp. 1-27; G. MERCATI, «Intorno 
aun frammento dell’Ordo Missae romano tradotto in greco», dans: Rassegna gregoriana 
10 (1911), coll. 399-408, réimpr. dans: Opere minori, III (Studi e testi, 78), Citta del 
Vaticano 1937, pp. 288-293; IDEM, «Nuove minuzie. Fra Massimo da Costantinopoli 
O. P. e Puso del greco coi Greci uniti di Oriente», dans: Studi bizantini 2 (1927), 
pp. 311-316, réimpr. dans: Opere minori, IV (Studi e testi, 79), Citta del Vaticano 1937, 
pp. 462-468; RJ. LOENERTZ, La Société des Fréres pérégrinants (Institutum Historicum 
FF. Praedicatorum. Dissertationes historicae, 7), Rome 1937, pp. 86-87; IDEM, Corres- 
pondance de Manuel Calécas (Studi e testi, 152), Citta del Vaticano 1950, p. 13; F. TIN- 
NEFELD, Demetrios Kydones, Briefe, 1/1 (Bibliothek der griechischen Literatur, 12), 
Stuttgart 1981, p. 72 (n° 2. 13); A. ROLLO, «Problemi e prospettive della ricerca su 
Manuele Crisolora», dans: R. MAISANO et A. ROLLO (éd.), Manuele Crisolora e il ritorno 
del greco in Occidente. Atti del Convegno Internazionale (Napoli, 26-29 giugno 1997), 
Napoli 2002, pp. 42, 81. — Il faut aussi rappeler l’existence des traductions grecques de 
_ la messe latine avant les travaux de Cydonés, Calécas et Chrysoloras. Le moine Athanase 
du monastére constantinopolitain du Pantocrator affirme en 1357 avoir examiné «une 
traduction grecque du mystére de l’ordination sacerdotale», J. DARROUZES, «Conférence 
sur la primauté du pape 4 Constantinople en 1357», dans: Revue des Etudes Byzantines 19 
(1961), pp. 76-109, ici p. 102. Dans le manuscrit Istanbul Panaghia 33, ff. 130r-1311, 
139r-140v, 148v-149r on a recopié (XII*-XIV*) deux traductions differentes de la messe 
latine attribuée 4 Grégoire le Dialogue, cf. A. PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, «Documents 
grecs pour servir 4 [histoire de la 4*™* croisade», dans: Revue de l’Orient Latin | (1893), 
pp. 544-549; M. Kouroupou et P. GEHIN, Catalogue des manuscrits conservés dans la 
Bibliotheque du Patriarcat Ecuménique. Les manuscrits du monastere de la Panaghia de 
Chalki, t. 1, Turnhout 2008, p. 134. 

7. Vat. gr. 1879, ff. 117v-119r (autographe), Escorial. gr. Y. TV. 22 (496) (v. plus en 
bas), Wroclaw Rehdig. 358; v. MERCATI, Notizie, p. 97; A. PERTUSI, «Gli studi latini di 
Manuele Caleca e la traduzione del De Trinitate di Boezio», dans: Miscellanea Giovanni 
Galbiati, t. 11, Milano 1951, pp. 283-312: 290; TINNEFELD, Demetrios Kydones, Briefe, 
1/1, pp. 73-74 (3. 5. 1). 

8. Vat. gr. 614 (autographe), ff. 83v-109r, cf. PERTUsI, «Gli studi latini», pp. 290- 
291, ; 
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de la messe de S. André,? de la messe du S. Esprit,!® de la messe de 
Noél selon le rite ambrosien (effectuée par Calécas pendant son séjour 
& Milan),!! de Pordo pour la confession et la pénitence.’” 

On posséde une traduction grecque de la pritre «Salve regina» '? et, 
dans le Laur. IV. 12 (XV* siécle), f. 4v, une version grecque anonyme 
du «Te Deum». Une note marginale attribue la paternité du texte 4 
Manuel Calécas, mais cette attribution est incertaine sinon douteuse.'4 
Il est aussi difficile d’établir si deux autres pri¢res bien connues de la 
tradition occidentale ont été traduites par Calécas ou si, au contraire, 
le traducteur doit rester anonyme. On conserve en effet une copie de 
la version grecque des priéres suivantes: «Pange linguam»? et «Veni 
Creator»,!° mais il n’est pas stir que les versions aient été faites par 
Manuel Calécas. Par ailleurs, 4 la méme époque, on retrouve d’autres 
priéres occidentales traduites en grec: ainsi, le «Supplices te rogamus» , 
utilisé par Nicolas Cabasilas (dans une traduction differente de celle 
de Démétrius Cydonés) pour son Explication de la divine liturgie.'! 


9. Vat. gr. 1093, f. 45rv; v. MERCATI, Notizie, p. 80; PERTUSI, «Gli studi latini», 
p. 291. 

10. Vat. gr. 1093, ff. 46r-46*v; v. MERCATI, JVotizie, p. 80; PERTUSI, « Gli studi latini», 
p..291. 

11. Vat. gr. 1093, ff 55r-64r; A. FUMAGALLI, «Esposizione della Messa che si canta 
nella festa della Nativita di Cristo secondo la tradizione di Santo Ambrogio dal latino 
tradotta in greco da Demetrio Cidonio», dans: Raccolta milanese dell'anno 1757 dedicata 
al Marchese don Alessandro Trivulzio, t. Il, fasc. 1V; v. MERCATI, Notizie, p. 80; PERTUSI, 
«Gli studi latini», p. 291. Sur le séjour de Manuel Calécas & Milan v. en dernier lieu 
A. ROLLO, «Gli inizi dello studio del greco in Lombardia», dans: M. VEGETTI et 
P. PissAVINO (éd.), J Decembrio e la tradizione della Repubblica di Platone tra Medioevo e 
Umanesimo, Napoli 2005, pp. 240-249. 

12. Vat. gr. 1858, ff 7r-8r (autographe), Vat. gr. 579, f. 296r (autographe), Vat. gr. 
1122 (XV°s.), fF. 36r-38v, Laur. LXXIV. 13 (XV*s.), f. 292r; MERCATI, Notizie, p. 80; 
PERTUSI, «Gli studi latini», p. 293. 

13. Dans le ms. Escorial. gr. YW. IV. 22 (496) (v. plus en bas); cf. PERTUsI, «Gli studi 
latini», p. 290; IDEM, «Di alcune traduzioni greche di inni attribuiti a s. Tomaso eas. 
Ambrogio», dans: Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata 12 (1958), pp. 141-150, 
particuligrement p. 141 n. 5. 

14. Cf. en particulier MERCATI, Notizie, p. 80 n. 3; v. aussi PERTUSI, « Gli studi latini», 
p. 293. 

15. Roma Vallicel. 218 (Allatianus CXLIII), copie d’un manuscrit du fonds Barberini 
non identifié;-cf. PERTUSI, «Di alcune traduzioni greche», pp. 143-144, 147-148. 

16. Roma Vallicel. 218 (Allatianus CXLII) (v. note précédente); cf. PERTUSI, «Di 
alcune traduzioni greche», pp. 144-147. 

17. Cf. S. SALAVILLE, R. BORNERT, J. GOUILLARD et P. PERICHON, WVicolas Cabasilas, 
Explication de la divine liturgie (Sources Chrétiennes, 4bis), Paris 1967, pp. 192-193. Je 
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Exception faite de la traduction grecque des Soliloquia effectuée par 


Démétrius Cydonés, les versions de ces pices liturgiques et de ces’ 


pritres latines en grec ont eu une diffusion assez limitée. Dans la Vie 
en Christ de Nicolas Cabasilas on peut retrouver trace des Soliloquia.'® 
Il faut aussi ajouter que les données fournies par certains des témoins 
manuscrits apparaissent intéressantes pour la présente recherche. 
Deux manuscrits exécutés sous la direction de Gennadios Schola- 
rios, qui contiennent aussi des notes autographes du méme, Athos 
Lavras E 84 (546) et Athos Dionysiou 440 (3974),*° conservent 
deux copies différentes des Soliloguia traduits par Démétrius Cydonés. 
Dans le codex de Lavra on lit (f. 9v) une notice écrite par Scholarios 
qui rappelait que les Soliloquia avaient été copiés pour lui en Italie 
(donc 4 P’époque du Concile de Ferrara-Florence) par Georges Galé- 
siotés.*! Dans les deux manuscrits oeuvre pseudo-augustinienne est 
accompagnée d’une composition de Gennadios, les Pritres pour les 
métanies et résumés partiels des Psaumes.** Ces courtes invocations 
(pour lesquelles Scholarios utilise les oraisons bien connues d’Isaac de 
Ninive, de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, de Nicéphore Blémmy- 
dés, etc.) devaient étre répétées dans la solitude de la cellule pendant 


rappelle aussi un seul exemple du XIV° siécle pour [’Italie meridionale: au f. 71v du Mare. 
gr. 412 (674) (fin du XIIIF siécle) on a recopié la version grecque de l’«Ave Maria». 

18. Cf. J. DEMETRACOPOULOS, «The Sitz im Leben of Demetrius Cydones’ Transla- 
_ tion of Pseudo-Augustine’s Soliloquia. Remarks on a Recent Edition», dans: - Quaestio. 

Annuario di storia della metafisica 6 (2006), pp. 191-258.” ~ 

19. Cf. SPpYRIDON LAURIOTES et S. EUSTRATIADIS, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Laura on Mount Athos (Harvard Theological Studies, 12), Cambridge, 
MA 1925, p. 83; L. PETIT, X.A. SIDERIDES et M. JuGiE, Guvres completes de Gennade 
Scholarios, t. IV, Paris 1935, pp. XXXVI-XXXVII; KOLTSIOU-NIKETA, Anuntetov Kudayn. 
‘H Bularti wetageaon tod pevdoavyovotiverov éoyov Soliloguia, pp. 100*-102*. 

20. Cf. Sp.P. LaMPROS, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos, t. I, 
Cambridge 1895, p. 425; L. Petir, X.A. SIDERIDES et M. JuGiz, GEuvres completes de 
Gennade Scholarios, t. WI, Paris 1930, p. xx. 

21. E. TRAPP, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, Vienna 1976-1996 
(= PLP), Nr. 3527; E. GAMILLSCHEG et D. HARLFINGER, Repertorium der griechischen 
Kopisten 800-1600, 1. Teil Grofbritannien (Veréffentlichungen der Kommission fiir 
Byzantinistik, III/1), Vienne 1981, p. 59; E. GAMILLSCHEG et D, HARLFINGER, Reperto- 
rium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600, 2. Teil Frankreich (Veréffentlichungen der 
Kommission fiir Byzantinistik, III/2), Vienne 1989, p. 79; E. GAMILLSCHEG, D. HARL- 
FINGER et P. ELEUTERI, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600, 3. Teil. Hand- 
schrifien aus Bibliotheken Roms mit dem Vatikan (Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fiir 
Byzantinistik, III/3), Vienne 1997, p. 99. 

22. PETIT, SIDERIDES et JUGIE, CEuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, t. IV, 
pp. 310-325. , 
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lexécution des métanies. La série des invocations se conclut par la 
traduction de l’antienne mariale du bréviaire latin, «Ave regina coe- 
lorum, ave Domina angelorum».” A la fin de la neuviéme priére, 
ceuvre de Scholarios (composée «par le moine Gennadios avant son 
patriarcat», donc entre 1450 et 1454), on lit la traduction de la col- 
lecte du commun des fétes de la sainte Vierge, «Concede nos famulos 
tuos» .24 Le cas de Scholarios constitue un témoignage ultérieur sur la 
traduction, et l'utilisation, 4 ’époque, des priéres latines pour la piété 
et la dévotion personelles. 

Dans la premiére partie d’un manuscrit bien connu des chercheurs 
en littérature byzantine et néo-grecque, l’Escorial. Y. IV. 22 (496), 
contenant le Digénis Akritas (récension E) et d’autres romans (de 
Libistros et Rodamne), et copié vers l’année | 500,7° on retrouve, dans 
Pordre suivant: (ff. 1r-3v) pseudo-Thomas d’Aquin, Sur la fete du 
Corpus Domini dans la version de Manuel Calécas, (f. 3v) la priére 
«Salve regina» en grec traduite par le méme Calécas, (ff. 5r-20v) la 
Fleur des vertus (‘AyOo¢ yaottwy), sans titre.2° Ce dernier texte est la 
traduction d’une ceuvre italienne, le Fiore di virt®, écrite par un reli- 
gieux italien, Tommaso Gozzadini de Bologne, au début du XIV* sie- 
cle.2” L’ouvrage, 4 lintention didactique et vulgarisatrice, suit la 
tradition des «fleurs» et contient un exposé sur chaque vertu et son 
vice opposé, accompagné par des exemples et des épisodes morali- 
sants. La Fleur des vertus a connu en grec, mais aussi en slave et 


en roumain,”® une popularité extraordinaire; dont témoignent ie 


trois (!) différentes traductions effectuées a la fin du XV° siécle et les 


23. Ici, p. 311, Il. 24-26. 

24. Ici, p. 325 app. 

25. Cf. G. De ANDRES, Catdlogo de los cédices griegos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial, 
Ill. Codices 421-649, Madrid 1967, pp. 106-109; v. aussi PA. AGAPETOS (éd.),’Agyynous 
Arploteov xal Poddéprns (BuoCaviwh xa. Neoedrnvxh BuBrrobjxy, 9), Athénes 2006, 
pp. 68-70. 

26. Sur’ *AvOog yagitwy v. en premier lieu E.D. KAKOULIDI, «Fior di virtt - “AvOoc¢ 
yaolray», dans: ‘EAAnvixd 24 (1971), pp. 267-311; E.D. KAKOULIDI-PANOU et 
K.D. Ponta, “AvOoc tev yagitwi Didg de Begtod. ‘H xvmguani) nagaddayy (Anpocted- 
ara tod Kévroou "Exorquoviniiy Epevvéiv, 16), Nicosie 1994. 

27. A propos de l’auteur v. la discussion de G. MILAN, «Gozzadini Tommaso», dans: 
Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, t. 58 (2002), pp. 227-228. 

28. Cf. N. CARTOJAN, “Fiore di virtix” dans la littérature roumaine (Académie 
Roumaine. Mémoriile Sectiunii Literare, III, 4), Bucurecti 1928; P. OLTEANU, Floarea 
darurilor sau Fiore di virtt, Timisoara 1992. 
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nombreuses éditions et réélaborations pendant |’époque moderne 
yvie-XVIl® siécles). Mais, comme on peut le voir, c’est déja une 
autre histoire, postérieure & Byzance et liée aux nouvelles réalités du 
monde jntellectuel et religieux grec pendant la Turcocratie, le monde 
ge la littérature populaire édifiante du XVI° siécle (Damaskénos Stou- 
dites, foannikios Kartanos, Jean Nathanael, etc.), une réalité qui a 
connu bien des traductions et des adaptations en grec de textes dévo- 
tionnels et spirituels, comme on peut le voir encore 4 la fin de la 
p ériode (XVIII* siécle), dans un domaine différent du Fiore di virti, 
avec les réélaborations grecques des Exercices spirituels du jésuite G.P. 
Pinamonti et du Combattimento spirituale du religieux théatin Lorenzo 
Scupoli. Une histoire, en tout cas, 4 écrire dans sa riche complexité, 
mais bien différente de notre sujet d’aujourd’hui. 

Laissant de cété le cas trop tardif et particulier de la Fleur des vertus, 
[analyse conduite jusqu’ici a donné des résultats assez maigres: quel- 
ques priéres, quelques piéces liturgiques, avec une circulation trés 
limitée. Seuls les Soliloguia pseudo-augustiniens ont eu une diffusion 
importante. 


2. Un autre cas que je vais maintenant exposer est sans doute plus 
intéressant, mais, dans l'ensemble, ne change pas les résultats auxquels 
nous sommes déja arrivés. 

Le manuscrit Petropolitanus graecus 113 est un recueil de huit 


ouvrages, en traduction grecque, par une personnalité bien connue de ~ 


la fin du XIII* et des débuts du XIV® siécle, Arnaud de Villeneuve 


(1240-131 1).”? Il doit sa célébrité & sa production d’ceuvres spirituel- 


les 2 contenu apocalyptique liées & ses projets de réforme de lEglise, 4 
ses rapports avec les Spirituels franciscains et les béguins et a ses intérets 
scientifiques (médecine, alchimie). Le premier chercheur qui a identi- 
fié Pauteur des textes du manuscrit de S. Péterbourg, Joaquim Carre- 
ras Artau (1932),°° a aussi affirmé que la version grecque avait été 


29, Dans une bibliographie imposante v. en premier lieu J. PERARNAU I EsPELT et 
F. SANTI, «Villeneuve (Arnauld de)», dans: Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, t. 16.(1994), coll. 
785-797; J. MENSA I VALLS, Arnau de Vilanova, espiritual: guia bibliographica, Barcelona 
1994; J. ZIEGLER, Medicine and Religion c. 1300, The Case of Arnau de Vilanova, Oxford 
1998. 

30, «Una versié grega de nou escrits d’Arnau de Vilanova», dans: Analecta Sacra 
Tarraconensia 8 (1932), pp. 1-8; cf. aussi M. BATLLORI et J. CARRERAS ARTAU (éd.), Arnau 
de Vilanova, Obres Catalanes, \. Escrits religiosos, Barcelona 1947, pp. 48-49. 
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effectuée sous la direction d’Arnaud méme pendant les derniéres 
années de sa vie (1305-1311) pour raisons de prosélytisme dans les 
milieux schismatiques. Arnaud, qui était en excellentes relations avec 
les moines de |’Athos, aurait profité de la domination catalane 4 
Athénes pour diffuser ses écrits et ses idées. Les conclusions de Carre- 
ras Artau sont évidemment suivies soit par Miquel Batllori, qui dans 
une série d’articles met aussi en relation la traduction grecque des 
ceuvres d’Arnaud, effectuée par un occidental, avec la renaissance 
spirituelle contemporaine sur le Mont Athos (1’« hésychasme»),°! soit 
par les chercheurs successifs,*” jusqu’a J. Nadal i Cafiellas dans l'étude 
introductive A sa récente édition de la version grecque de cette ceuvre. 
En acceptant la fourchette chronologique proposée et ’hypothése selon 
laquelle la traduction aurait été faite 4 Pinitiative d’Arnaud, Nadal 
rappelle en premier lieu les liens entre |’auteur et les moines athonites 
présents 4 Avignon (printemps-début été 1308), formule ensuite 
Phypothése selon laquelle la mission des moines de Lavra en Occident 
devait avoir le patronage du patriarche de Constantinople Athanase I", 
et parvient enfin 4 la conclusion que la traduction a été effectuée pen- 
dant année 1309 parce que Arnaud désirait l’envoyer au patriarche 
de Constantinople, inspiré par les mémes idées de réforme de lEglise 
que lui, et qu’il avait connu grace 4 l’ambassade des moines athonites. 
Le traducteur chargé par Arnaud aurait été un commergant byzantin 
qui résidait en Calabre ou en Sicile: ce personnage serait donc le 


31. Arnau de Vilanova, Obres Catalanes, 1. Escrits religiosos, p. 61, réimpr. dans: 
M. BaTLLort, Arnau de Vilanova i l’Arnaldisme. Obra completa, III (Biblioteca d’Estudis 
i Investigacions, 20), Barcelona 1994, p. 156; IDEM, «Els textos espirituals d’Arnau de 
Vilanova en llengua grega», dans: Quaderni Ibero-Americani 14 (1953), pp. 358-361, 
réimpr. dans: Arnau de Vilanova i 'Arnaldisme, pp. 393-397; IDEM, «Les versions italianes 
medievals d’obres religioses de mestre Arnau de Vilanova», dans: Archivio italiano per la 
storia della pieta 1 (1951), pp. 395-410, réimpr. dans: Arnau de Vilanova i l’Arnaldisme, 
pp. 215-223, en particulier 215, 218, 220, 223; IDEM, «Un opuscle inédit: Ovvyarep, 
uéddrere elSdvat», dans: Miscellanea Melchor de Pobladura, t. 1, Roma 1964, pp. 215-223, 
réimpr. dans Arnau de Vilanova i l’Arnaldisme, pp. 396-407. Il faut signaler que M. Batt- 
lori affirme dans un de ces articles que la traduction pourrait avoir été faite par un des 
Fraticelli en fuite dans Orient byzantin aprés les condamnations des années 1317-18, 
«Els textos espirituals d’Arnau de Vilanova en llengua grega», p. 396. 

32. Cf. a titre d’exemple, PERARNAU I EsPELT et SANTI, «Villeneuve (Arnauld de)», 
col. 788. En partie dans la méme ligne G. FIACCADORI, «Umanesimo e Grecita d’Occi- 
dente», dans: G. FIACCADORI et P. ELEUTERI (éd.), J Greci in Occidente. La tradizione 
filosofica, scientifica e letteraria dalle collezioni della Biblioteca Marctana. Catalogo della 
mostra, Venezia 1996, pp. XLVII et LXXIII. 
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responsable de la trés médiocre version grecque des ceuvres d’Arnaud. 
Le manuscrit de S. Pétersbourg aurait été rédigé dans un scriptorium 
de l’Italie méridionale, pendant le séjour d’ Arnaud dans le royaume de 
Naples. En effet, poursuit le chercheur, l’écriture démontre que le 
manuscrit vient de Reggio de Calabre.?? 
I! suffit amplement de discuter le point central des argumentations 
des chercheurs, c’est-a-dire la thése selon laquelle la traduction grec- 
que des ceuvres d’Arnaud aurait été effectuée & initiative de l’auteur 
nel pendant la premitre décennie du XIV* siécle, sans traiter 
d’autres arguments, intéressants, mais en derniére analyse secondaires: 
Arnaud et I’Athos,*4 l’existence d’une version grecque d’opuscules a 
contenu alchimique attribués 4 Arnaud,” les traductions latines des 


33. J. NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo in graecum sermonem 
versi (Petropolitanus graecus 113) (Corpus philosophorum Medii Aevi. Scripta spiritualia, 
2), Barcelona 2002, pp. 14, 15, 16-17, 34-35, 39, 148 n. 11, 363. 

34. Les liens d’Arnaud avec les moines de |’Athos sont connus grace 4 un seul docu- 
ment conservé dans les Archives de la Couronne d’Aragon et publié par A. RuBio 1 LLucu, 
Diplomatari de l’Orient Catala (1301-1409), Barcelona 1947, p. 50 (n° 40). Pendant la 
périodes des attaques de la Compagnie catalane & l’Athos et dans la région voisine [A ce 
propos cf. l’analyse de Paul Lemerle dans: P. LEMERLE, A. GUILLOU, N. SVORONOS, 
D. PAPACHRYSSANTHOU et S. CincOvIC, Actes de Lavra, TV (Archives de !’Athos, 11), Paris 
1982, pp. 26-28; v. aussi RLM. DAWKINS, «The Catalan Company in the traditions of 
Mount Athos», dans: Homenatge a Rubid i Lluch. Miscellania d ‘estudios literaris, historics 
i linguistics, t. 1, Barcelona 1936, pp. 267-270; M. ZIvONOVIC, «Zitije archiepiskopa 
Danila II kao izvor za ratovana Katalanske Kompanije», dans: Zbornik Radova Vizanto- 
lotkog Instituta 19 (1980), pp. 251-273], le monastére de Lavra (trés probablement au 
printemps 1308) envoya deux moines en Occident. Ils rencontrérent alors (a Avignon?) 

. Arnaud qui connaissait bien Jaume II d’Aragon, suzerain de la Compagnie catalane. Un 
des deux moines fut envoyé par Arnaud au souverain avec une lettre de recommandation. 
Le document publié par Rubié i Lluch est la réponse de Jaume II. Voici une analyse de 
la missive. Il affirme avoir recu la lettre d’Arnaud, dans laquelle il affirmait qu’il serait 
agréable 4 Dieu d’empécher aux soldats catalans en Romanie de causer des dommages aux 
moines de Saint Athanase sur la Sainte Montagne et 4 leurs propri¢tés. Jaume II donne 
au moine lavriote un rescrit, par lequel il commande aux soldats de ne pas causer de 
dommages ni de vexations au monastére de Lavra, mais au contraire de le protéger. Le 
document est important parce qu'il montre que Lavra, comme dans d’autres occasions, 
agit de son initiative, sans interpeler les autres monastéres athonites et encore moins le 
patriarche, et il atteste seulement la rencontre des deux émissaires de Lavra avec Arnaud. 

35. Je pense en premier lieu au traité d’origine calabraise, provenant du.milieu des 
traducteurs proches des rois de Naples, connu comme “l’anonyme de Zuretti”, et élaboré 
vers le 1300, dans lequel on retrouve des recettes d’Arnaud de Villeneuve (rod payletpov 
‘Pevdhdov tiv ButavéBa), cf. A. COLINET, L anonyme de Zuretti, ou L’art sacré et divin de 
la chrysopée par un anonyme (Les alchimistes grecs, 10), Paris 2000, pp. LXII, 167-170. 
V. déja FIACCADORI, Umanesimo e Grecita d’Occidente, pp. XLVII, LXXIII, et maintenant 
S. Luca, «Note per la storia della cultura greca nella Calabria meridionale», dans: 
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textes spirituels grecs effectuées & I’époque dans le milieu voisin des 
Spirituels franciscains (en particulier Angelo Clareno).*° 

Dans ce but, un réexamen du manuscrit de S. Pétersbourg conte- 
nant les ceuvres d’Arnaud apporte des éléments importants. 

L’actuel Petropolitanus grec 113°” faisait partie du fonds du chan- 
celier Pierre Séguier (1588-1672), avec le numéro de céte 36 (la 
reliure en cuir porte les armes de Séguier et le monogramme PSQ), 
et ensuite, de la biblioth¢que du duc de Coislin, avec le n° 379.°° 
Pendant la Révolution (1791), le manuscrit (avec bien d’autres) fut 
retiré de Pabbaye de Saint-Germain-des-Prés ott il se trouvait, et fina- 
lement acheté par l’attaché culturel de l’Embassade Russe a Paris, | 
Piotr P. Dubrovskij,°? dont on conserve encore les notes «Ex Musaeo 
Petri Dubrowskij» (ff. 1r, 224r). De cette collection, il est parvenu 
ensuite 4 la Bibliothéque Impériale et il a été décrit une autre fois 
(aprés Montfaucon) dans le catalogue de E. de Muralt (1864). 

C’est un manuscrit en parchemin (182 x 130), de 28 cahiers: 1 x 8 
(8), 1x 10-1 (17) (manque le f. 9 sans perte de texte), 26 x 8 (225), 
qui conserve encore en partie la numération primitive en chiffres 


Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania 74 (2007, mais 2008), pp. 43-101, particulié- 
rement p. 75-76. Il faut signaler aussi le morceau attribué quelquefois 4 Arnaud sur Part 
chimique (‘PiwdASav tera voBe BlAx pnol mepl tig xopevtiniic <éyvyc), dont le manuscrit 
plus ancien est le Paris, BnF gr. 2327, copié par Théodore Pélékanos (a. 1478): v. Cata- 
logue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs, V, Bruxelles 1928, pp. 95-96; aussi PLP 2725. 

36. Ace propos cf. en dernier lieu M. CORTESI, «La ricezione della “Scala” in occi- 
dente», dans: S. CHIALA et L. CREMASCHI (éd.), Giovanni Climaco e il Sinai. Atti del IX 
Convegno ecumenico internazionale di spiritualita ortodossa - sezione bizantina, Bose, 
16-18 settembre 2001, Magnano 2002, pp. 279-300 (bibliographie précédente). 

37. En premier lieu E. GRANSTREM, «Katalog greéeskich rukopisej Leningradskich 
chranilist», dans: Vizantiiskij Vremmenik 24 (1964), pp. 176-178 (n° 450); NADAL I 
CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 14-20 et plus en bas. 

38. B. DE MONTEAUCON, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, Paris 1715, p. 585. 

39. Cf. FE, MICHEL, «Pierre Dubrovsky et les manuscrits de Saint-Germain des Prés a 
Leningrad», dans: Revue de l'histoire de ‘église en France 43 (1957), pp. 333-341; sur 
P. Dubrovskij et son “musée” v. aussi G. LOZINSKY, «Le musée slave de Pierre Dubrovs- 
kij, un Glozel slavon», dans: Revue des études slaves 18 (1938), pp. 214-223; 
M.P. ALEKSEEV, Jz istorii russkich rukopisnych sobranij, dans Neizdannye pis’ma inostrannych 
pisatelej 18-19 vekov, Moscou — Leningrad 1960, pp. 36-62; Katalog pisem i drugich mate- 
rialov zapadnoevropejckich utchenych i pisatelej 16-18 vv. iz sobranija P. P. Dubrovskogo, 
Leningrad 1963; T.P. VORONOVA, P. P. Dubrovskij — pervyj chranitel’ Depo manuscriptov 
Publichnoj biblioteki, dans Archeologicheskij ezhegodnik za 1980 god, Moscou 1980, 
pp. 123-130. 

40. Catalogue des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Imperiale Publique, S. Peterburg 
1864, pp. 65-66. . 
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romains, en bas, dans le premier folio de chaque cahier. Le codex a été 
exécuté assez soigneusement par un seul copiste (a), en apparence pen- 
dant la deuxitme moitié du XIV* siécle (troisitme quart). Mise en 
page: 22/24 lignes par folio. A la fin de chaque cahier, au centre du 
folio, en bas, on trouve la réclame avec les mots initiaux du cahier 
suivant insérés dans un carré. 

Le manuscrit contient dans l’ ordre: 


(ff. 1r-16v) 1 <Expositio vitae christianae>: NADAL 1 CANELLAS, Arnaldi 
de Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 64-86. original catalan et latin de 
ce texte, écrit par Arnaud aprés 1305, et trés probablement 4 la fin de 
Pannée 1308 ou dans les mois successifs, est perdu. On conserve seu- 
lement une version italienne.*! 


(ff. 171-50r) 1 <Epistola ad priorissam de charitate (Regula de chari- 
tate)>: NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo, 
pp. 92-144. L’original catalan et la version latine sont perdus, mais 
on connaft une traduction italienne (partielle) et une en dialecte napo- 
litain (vraisemblablement élaborée dans le milieu de la chancellerie de 
Robert d’Anjou) de ce texte (postérieur a la fin de l'année 1302). 


(ff. 511-72r) 1 Informatio beguinorum seu lectio Narbonae, avec le titre 
Lbvowpic Blov mvevpatixod: NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova 
Tractatus octo, pp. 150-180. L’ceuvre, dont on conserve l original cata- 
lan et une traduction italienne, a été écrite aprés été 1305, peut-étre 
pendant l’automne 1309. 


(ff. 72r-81r) Iv Sans titre: NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova 
Tractatus octo, pp. 186-198. L’original catalan du texte est perdu. 


41. Version italienne: BATLLORI, «Les versiones italianes medievales», pp. 454-462; 
R. MANSELL, «La religiosita d’Arnaldo da Villanova», dans Bullettino dell’Istituto Storico 
per il Medioevo e Archivio Muratoriano 63 (1951), pp. 1-100, particulitrement p. 92-100; 
cf. F. SANTI, «Gli “scripta spiritualia” di Arnau de Vilanova», dans: Studi Medievali s. Ill, 
26 (1985), pp. 977-1014, particulitrement p. 996 (n° 49-50); pour la datation v. NADAL 
1 CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 61-62. 

42. Version italienne: BATLLORI, «Les versiones italianes medievales», pp. 411-427; 
MANSELLI, «La religiosita d’Arnaldo da Villanova», pp. 60-76; cf. SANTI, «Gli “scripta 
spiritualia” di Arnau de Vilanova», pp. 995-996, 1003 (n° 44-46, 78). 

43. Texte catalan: Arnau de Vilanova, Obres Catalanes, |. Escrits religiosos, pp. 141-166; 
Version italienne: BATLLORI, «Les versiones italianes medievales», pp. 395-462; MANSELLI, 
«La religiosita d’Arnaldo da Villanova», pp. 77-91; cf. SANTI, «Gli “scripta spiritualia” di 
Arnau de Vilanova», p. 992 (n° 34-36). 
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(ff. 81v-113v) v Dialogus de elementis catholicae fidei, seu Alphabetum 
catholicorum ad inclytum dominum regem Aragoniae pro filiis erudiendis 
in elementis catholicae fidei, avec le titre Aiddoyos diaoxnadinoes éztl 
roic otoryelous tis naboAinijc wiotews: NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de 
Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 204-258. Ce dialogue, dont on connait 
Poriginal latin et une version en castillan, a été composé entre 1295 


et 1297.4 


(ff. 1141-173v) vi Philosophia catholica et divina tradens artem adni- 

chilandi versutias maximi Antichristi et omnium membrorum ipsius ad 

sacrum collegium Romanorum, avec le titre “Hl pidocopla xabohixn xa 

beta, 7 didotca téyrvyy tod odderGoar tas navovoylas Tob weyloton - 
"Arriyolotov xal ndytor tay pehdy adrod meds THY feody dunyvery 

tay ‘Pwpaiwy: NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus 

octo, pp. 264-360. Ce texte latin a été écrit pendant la premiére moi- 

tié du mois de mars 1302.” 


(ff. 174v-185v) vil Eulogium de notitia verorum et pseudo apostolorum, 
avec le titre HdAdyior et yywolouwaros dAnbrey nal pEevdoreopyntoy: 
NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 366-382. 
Texte latin composé 4 Gérone (fin 1302-début 1303).% 


(ff. 186r-223r) vim Allocutio super significatione nominis thetragram- 
maton tam in lingua hebraica quam latina et super declaratione misterii 
Trinitatis-evidentibus rationibus atque signis, avec le titre ‘Owdia ani 
TH onpacia tod dvdpatos TOU TeTOAyOappatov, toooy éy TH yAwrty TH 
EBoaing, door ti Aacrwif, esi vig Onhwoes vod uvotnolov tig Torddos 


44, ‘Texte latin: J. PERARNAU I ESPELT, Arnaldi de Villanova, Alphabetum catholicum 
ad inclitum dominum rege Aragonum pro filiis erudiendis in elementis catholicae fidei, Trac- 
tatus de prudentia catholicorum scolarium, Barcelona 2007; NADAL I CANELLAS,.Arnaldi de 
Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 205-259; version en castillan: J. PERARNAU I EsPELT, «Dos 
tratados “espirituales” d’Arnau de Vilanova en traducién castellana medieval», dans: 
Anthologica Annua 22/23 (1975/76), pp. 553-602; cf. SANTI, «Gli “scripta spiritualia” di 
Arnau de Vilanova», p. 983 (n° 4-6). 

45. Texte latin: J. PERARNAU I ESPELT, «L’“Ars catholicae philosophiae” (primera 
redaccié de la Philosophia catholica et divina) d’Arnau de Vilanova», dans: Arxiu de 
Textos Catalans Antics 10 (1991), pp. 7-223; cf. SANTI, «Gli “scripta spiritualia” di Arnau 
de Vilanova», pp. 985-986 (n° 12-13). 

46. Texte latin: J. CARRERAS ARTAU, «La polémica gerundese sobre el Anticristo entre 
Arnau de Vilanova y los dominicos», dans: Annales del Instituto de Estudios Gerundenses 5 
(1950), pp. 33-44; cf. SANTI, «Gli “scripta spiritualia” di Arnau de Vilanova», p. 986 
(n° 15-16). 
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capéot Adyous xal onuetois edo tov ddeApoy ITéteov tod ITovyétov: 
NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo, pp. 388-438. 
Texte en latin, dédié 4 Pierre Puget 0. p., qu-Arnaud a composé 


pendant son séjour au chateau de Raymond de Meuillon (juillet 
1292).47 


Dans tout le manuscrit, une main occidentale contemporaine du 
copiste a — la méme selon moi qui a écrit les numéros au début des 
cahiers et que j’indique comme b — a écrit dans les marges des mots 
latins en correspondance avec la traduction en grec, mots qui se trou- 
vaient évidemment dans le latin ou étaient les équivalents des ceux 
présents dans l original catalan.*® Le méme personnage a aussi contrélé 
la totalité du manuscrit, en insérant des corrections aprés avoir gratté 
des mots ou en ajoutant dans les marges des phrases ou des paroles 
omises par le copiste. La graphie grecque de b trahit son habitude 
d’écrire en latin et il est possible aussi d’observer bien des incertitudes 
sur les accents et les esprits, etc,” 

Dans le manuscrit, on trouve aussi quelques illustrations (f de 
garde, ff. 81r, 113v, 174r, 224v-225r) éxécutées dans les folios ou 
parties de ceux-ci laissées en blanc par le copiste parmi deux textes 
différents. Les illustrations ont une provenance extérieure au monde 
byzantin. On peut plutét penser & un milieu aulique occidental. Les 


_ dessins sont datables entre la deuxitme moitié du XIV° et, au plus 


tard, le début du XV* siécle (v. annexe). Deux de ces illustrations sont 
accompagnées d’une note tracée par une main grecque (c) (ff. 113y, 
81r), que l’on retrouve ailleurs dans le manuscrit (au f. 81v en marge 
de la premiére ligne de lceuvre V.: brdpyer oby &mADS Sydoi? td eva, 
GAAd TO mekAat efvat, au f. 216r en bas) et qui semble de la deuxitme 
moitié du XV* siécle, donc postérieure 4 l’exécution des dessins. Enfin, 
une derniére note tracée par une autre main grecque (d) du 
XVI° siécle figure dans les premiers folios du manuscrit: «Il me 


47. Texte latin: J. PERARNAU, Arnaldi de Villanova, Introductio in librum De semine 
Scripturarum. Allocutio super significatione nominis Tetragrammaton, Barcelona 2004; 
cf. SANTI, «Gli “scripta spiritualia” di Arnau de Vilanova», pp. 982-983 (n° 2-3). 

48. Quelques exemples dans NADAL I CANELLAS, Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus octo, 
p. 31. 

49. Ici, corrections et intégrations normalement signalées dans l'apparat, mais insuffi- 
samment exploitées (v. p. 30). 
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semble que cet exégéte et didascale était grec et qu ensuite par grande 
disgrace il est devenu latin» (Soxqus dtu o eEyyurys nal SiSkoxaro 
cobrSe Frov popgog xal yotépov bi. &nacay Orxubyny éhatlvycey) 
(f. lv). 

L’étude du Petrop. gr. 113 permet de voir que le manuscrit a été 
exécuté pendant la deuxitme moitié du XIV° siécle dans un milieu 
que nous ne pouvons pas identifier avec I’Ttalie méridionale et la Cala- 
bre. Il a quand méme été copié par un grec en Occident, ou dans un 
milieu occidental. L’organisateur du codex était un occidental qui a 
contrélé et corrigé les textes grecs. Il serait tentant de lui attribuer 
aussi la mauvaise traduction en grec des ceuvres catalanes et latines 
d’Arnaud de Villeneuve.” 

Le manuscrit contient une petite collection d’ouvrages qui réunit 
des textes de la période 1292-1309, écrits en latin pour un public 
cultivé et d’autres en catalan, diffusés aussi dans les versions italiennes 
destinées aux cercles pieux des béguins. La collection est anépigraphe 
— pour cette raison les phrases finales du traité sur le Tetragramma- 
ton ont conduit un chercheur moderne 4 attribuer les ouvrages 4 
Raymond de Meuillon®! et d’autres & penser pouvoir dater le manus- 
crit de P’'an 1292.> Or il était anépigraphe dés lorigine, comme nous 
le savons grace 4 la numération primitive des cahiers. En premier lieu 
absence du nom de l’auteur exclut a priori la possibilité que le 
manuscrit ait été la copie de la dédicace d’Arnaud de Villeneuve au 
patriarche de Constantinople Athanase I*. De plus, la simple compa- 
raison avec le manuscrit de ses ceuvres latines donné par Arnaud au 
pape Clément V, le Vat. lat. 3824, nous semble suffisante pour 


50. Selon nous le traducteur des ceuvres d’Arnaud est stirement un occidental. Une 
étude spécifique (que nous ne pouvons naturellement pas conduire ici) sur cette traduction 
serait nécessaire, aussi bien qu'une mise en valeur des mots latins dans les notes margina- 
les, travail indispensable aussi pour déterminer la langue originale (catalane ou latine) de 
chaque texte traduit. 

51. E. DE MuRALT, Catalogus codicum Bibliothecae imperialis Publicae graecorum, 
S. Petérsbourg 1840, coll. 24-25; V. LE CLERC, «Raymond de Meuillon, dominicain, 
évéque de Gap, archevéque d’Embrun», dans: Histoire littéraire de la France, t. xx, Paris 
1895, pp. 260-266. 

52. G. CERETELI - S. SOBOLEVSKI, Exempla Codicum Graecorum litteris minusculis scrip- 
torum annorumque notis instructorum, Volumem alterum: Codices Petropolitani, Mosquae 
1913, Supplementum, tab. XXXIXa; GRANSTREM, «Katalog». 

53. Cf. H. FINK, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz’ VIII, Miinster 1902, pp. 117-121; J. PERAR- 
NAU 1 EsPELT, «L’“Allocutio christiani” d’Arnau de Vilanova», dans: Arxiu de Textos 
Catalanos Antics 11 (1992), pp. 10-24. 
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abandoner définitivement cette hypothése. Il faut souligner un autre 
élément (qui constitue aussi une preuve supplémentaire pour la data- 
tion du manuscrit). L’anépigraphie est caractéristique d’une bonne 
part des manuscrits des ceuvres d’Arnaud et elle est essentiellement 
due a la sentence (posthume) de condamnation de ses doctrines et 
ouvrages émise 4 Tarragone le 9 novembre 1316. Le manuscrit grec 
est sans le nom de auteur pour les mémes raisons que ceux des 
ouvrages d’Arnaud dans les langues occidentales. La réalisation de 
cette traduction témoigne aussi de la vitalité de la postérité spirituelle 
d’Arnaud aprés sa condamnation, sur laquelle nous avons des données 
importantes vers la moitié du XIV® siécle. Le responsable de cette 
initiative désirait évidemment poursuivre concrétement les projets 
envisagés par le maitre dans certains de ses ouvrages. 

La collection des écrits d’Arnaud en grec, réalisée en Occident (ou 
dans un milieu occidental) dans la deuxitme moitié du XIV* siécle y 
reste pendant un siécle environ, mais dés la fin du XV° et ensuite au 
XVIF siécle, se trouve dans un milieu grec et orthodoxe avant de finir 
dans le fonds Séguier. Ce parcours nous fait penser 4 la possibilité que 
le manuscrit se soit trouvé précédemment dans quelque domaine occi- 
dental en Orient (naturellement l’idée de la domination catalane A 
Athénes et en Gréce est la plus suggestive entre toutes). 

Si Phistoire du manuscrit des ceuvres en grec d’Arnaud de Ville- 
neuve est sans aucun doute intéressante, nous devons remarquer que 
dans ce cas, encore plus que dans les exemples précédents; la circula- 
tion et la diffusion de ces textes spirituels occidentaux a été tout A fait 
limitée, ou pour mieux dire, inexistante. 


* 


On peut conclure que les traductions des textes spirituels (au sens 
large du mot) occidentaux en grec pour la période en question (fin 
du XIII*-XV* siécle) sont trés rares et que leur influence est minimale, 
limitée aux milieux particuliers dans lequels ces versions ont. été éla- 
borées. La mystique byzantine de I’époque, dans toutes ses tendances, 
semble suivre des parcours bien différents et éloignés de ces réalités. 
En faisant cette constatation, on ne doit pas penser 4 un développe- 
ment totalement autarcique de la mystique 4 Byzance pendant la 


Cece epee 
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période paléologue. On peut trouver des échos des textes occidentaux, 
ou en tout cas non byzantins, chez des auteurs bien différents: Anselme 
et Thomas dans la Vie en Christ de Nicolas Cabasilas, Augustin dans 
de nombreux autres ouvrages spirituels. 
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ANNEXE: 
LES ILLUSTRATIONS DU PETROPOLITANUS GRAECUS 113 


Andrea BABUIN 


Le codex Petropolitanus gr. 113, produit trés vraisemblablement dans 
la deuxitme moitié du XIV* siécle, a la particularité de conserver une 
série d’illustrations n’ayant aucun rapport avec les textes d’Arnaud de 
Villeneuve rassemblés ici. Ces dessins de style gothique, trés certaine- 
ment l’oeuvre d’un artiste occidental, ont été insérés dans les espaces 
laissés vides dans le manuscrit. Ils représentent des sujets n’ayant 
apparemment aucun rapport entre eux, un musicien, des soldats, deux 
lions. 

Le folio de garde du codex contient un chevalier avec la lance cou- 
chée. Malgré un état de conservation médiocre, ce dessin rectle une 
série de détails intéressants: le casque du chevalier est du type 4 baci- 
net 4 visiére mobile, la lance est une arme de tournoi ayant, au niveau 
de la poignée, un disque en métal qui protége la main (rondelle de 
lance), le bouclier est en réalité une targe avec échancrure pour la 
lance. Les protections pour le corps de ce chevalier sont constituées 
par un camail d’anneaux métalliques situés au dessous du casque et 
une série d’élements de plate (épaulitre, cubititre, canon) pour la 
protection du bras. Il est difficile d’établir si le trongon est protégé 
par une cuirasse de plate ou bien par une brigandine, c’est a dire un 
blouson recouvert de plaquettes 4 Pintérieur. 

Dans les folios du Petropolitanus gr. 113 on trouve deux autres 
images traitant d’un sujet militaire, tous deux dans le folio 174r. En 
haut est représenté un soldat luttant avec un dragon: la béte saisit le 
poignet gauche du guerrier pendant que ce dernier le frappe a la téte 
avec un poignard. Bien qu’essentielle, la scéne fournit des données 
intéressantes du point de vue de la science des armes: ’homme porte 
un bacinet representé de facon trés détaillée et empoigne un poignard 
4 la forme unique d’un baselard, une arme dont le nom dérive de Bale 
(Basel), sa ville d’origine présumée. Les parties de l’armure ne sont 
pas visibles, toutefois le corset avec une importante rangée de boutons 
pourrait aussi représenter une brigandine. 


2 Renta ret te 
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La partie inférieure du folio est occupée par deux personnages enga- 
gés dans un duel a l’épée. D’un point de vue iconographique la scéne 
est essentielle; l’auteur l’a toutefois enrichie de détails réalistes tels la 
petite rondache de duel que les deux personnages portent passée au 
bras et les épées de forme caractéristique au bras droit. Pour finir, 
remarquons le casque du guerrier de gauche, surmonté par une petite 
croix, et le couvre-chef de coupe exotique de son adversaire, du genre 
généralement attribué aux Mongols dans l'art du XIV* siécle. 

Les images prouvant lusage combiné de l’épée et de la rondache 
sont assez fréquentes dans Piconographie médiévale, du moins a par- 
tir du XII* siécle. Le plus ancien manuel d’escrime existant, le manus- 
crit Royal Armouries MS. I. 33, est entigrement consacré A cette 
forme particulitre de combat.*4 Cette technique a été employée pen- 
dant tout le XTV* siécle mais les manuels d’escrime du siécle suivant 
— le premier étant le manuel de Fiore dei Liberi daté de 1409 — n’y 
font aucune référence ou lui réservent une place trés limitée.*° 

Pour ce qui concerne les données permettant de dater cette série 
images, il faut remarquer que le camail du chevalier du folio de 
garde est un accessoire qui n’est plus utilisé 4 partir des premieres 
années du XV* siécle, les targes de combat apparaissent a partir du 
troisitme quart du XIV* siécle et le bacinet est un modéle de casque 
utilisé principalement dans la période allant de 1320 4 1420. Quant 
aux armes offensives, on peut dire que la lance de tournoi avec la 
rondelle de lance est apparue dans l’iconographie vers la-fin du 
XIV* siécle, le baselard a connu une grande diffusion surtout en Italie 
et en Allemagne de 1300 4 1500 et que les épées brandies par les 
duellistes dans le folio 174r sont semblables aux modéles qui circu- 
laient dans l'Europe occidentale entre 1320 et 1400.°° 


54. Cette ceuvre de provenance allemande et datée fin XIII* — début XIV* siécle est 
entiérement illustrée par des sctnes de duel dans lequel on voit des épées et des boucliers 
trés semblables & ceux en question: J.L. FORGENG, The Medieval Art of Swordmanship. A 
Facsimile & Translation of Europe's Oldest Personal Combat Treatise, Royal Armouries MS. 
I 33, Union City, CA 2003. 

55. M. BuBBOLt et L. CESARI, Fiore dei Liberi. Flos duellatorum. Manuale di arte del 
combattimento del XV secolo, Rimini 2002; M. RECTOR, Hans Talhoffer. Medieval Combat. 
A Fifteenth-Century Illustrated Manual of Swordfighting and Close-Quarter Combat, London 
2000. 

56. E. OAKESHOTT, Records of the Medieval Sword, Woodbridge, Suffolk 1991, 
pp. 113, 150, 156, 160, 199, 200, 204. 
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Les éléments analysés jusqu’a présent permettent de proposer pour 
ces dessins une datation entre la moitié du XIV‘ et le premier quart 
du XV* siécle au plus tard. Cela signifierait quils ont été ajoutés au 
codex 4 une période trés proche de celle de la production du texte. 

Maleré ses limitations techniques évidentes, l’illustrateur de ces 
folios fait montre de grandes capacités d’ observation et soin du détail: 
la vielle dont joue le musicien dans le folio 113v est reproduite dans 
tous ses détails de fabrication, ainsi la veste aux motifs changeants et 
le couvre-chef (probablement orné d’un bouclier héraldique) du 


joueur. Particuligrement digne d’attention est également la complexe 
g g 


composition du folio 81r, o& un encadrement architectural recherché 


-entoure le personnage dont malheureusement on ne distingue que la 


partie inférieure du corps. L’arc aigu avec intrados en caréne et les 
détails ornamentaux se conjugent dans cette image selon le goiit carac- 
téristique du gothique tardif. 

Le Petropolitanus gr. 113 n’est pas le seul codex en langue grecque 
de cette période a avoir été illustré par des images réalisées par un 
artiste occidental: il y a aussi le Paris. BnF gr. 135, un manuscrit 
contenant le livre de Job et copié par Manuel Tzykandylés & Mistra 
vers 1361/2, qui est decoré par 198 miniatures réalisées par un artiste 
anonyme qui aurait réinterprété dans le gofit gothique les miniatures 
contenues dans un modéle byzantin.*” 

Du point de vue stylistique, les images des deux manuscrits appar- 


tiennent 4 un climat-commun,”® ott les motifs. du gotit occidental se -- 


mélent aux modes provenant de |’Asie (le chapeau mongol, le portail 
avec sa délicate décoration exotique). Tout cela ne prouve pas que le 


57. T. VELMANS, «Le Parisinus Graecus 135 et quelques autres peintures de style gothique 
dans les manuscrits grecs a l’époque des Paléologues», dans: Cahiers Archéologiques 17 (1967), 
pp. 209-235. Une bibliographie mise a jour sur ce manuscrit est présente dans I. SPATHARA- 
KIS, Corpus of Dated Illuminated Greek Manuscripts to the Year 1453, t. I, Leiden 1981, 
n° 264, p. 5. Voir aussi C. F[ORSTEL], The book of Job, with Catenae, dans: H.C. Evans (éd.), 
Byzantium. Faith and Power (1261-1557), The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York, 
from March 23 through July 4, 2004), New Haven-London 2004, n° 33, p. 63. 

58. Peut-étre le méme que certains desseins 4 la plume contenus dans le Lipsiensis gr. 
35, que, sur la base des filigranes, on peut dater entre 1354 et 1374. Sur ce manuscrit, 
voir. C. CUPANE, «KatéAuBec te &upiBora tio tupris dalwovog medowmn. Adyosg mapy- 
yopytinds mept Avotuylac xat Ebtuylac», dans: N.M. PANAYOTAKIS (éd.), Origin della 
letteratura neogreca. Actes du II* Congrés international Neogreca Medii Aevi, 2 t., Venezia 
1993, t. I, pp. 413-437 et M. POLITI SAKELLARIADI, « lapatnpyosic atov “Adyo napnyopy- 
aind mrept Avorvylac xa Ebtuxlag”», ibidem, t. II, pp. 177-181. = 
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Petropolitanus gr. 113 ait été produit en Gréce, mais seulement qu’il 
a été illustré A une époque proche de celle du codex de Paris selon le 
gotit largement répandu alors surtout en Italie et en France. Pour 
Piconographie, le point de contact le plus intéressant entre ces deux 
manuscrits est représenté par l'image des deux lions dans les folios 
224v-225r du Petropolitanus et la scéne trés similaire figurant dans 
le folio 56r du codex parisien.”° 

Il existe entre les deux livres une différence substantielle: les minia- 
tures du codex de Mistra sont évidemment la transposition gothique 
de modéles d’image byzantines,° alors que les rapports entre les des- 
sins du Petropolitanus gr. 113 et lart grec sont seulement conjectu- 
raux. . 

Pour ce qui concerne le chevalier du folio de garde, par exemple, 
tout paralléle avec des modéles byzantins est impossible: dans [art 
paléologue, en fait, on ne trouve pas d’images d’hommes harnachés 
pour un tournoi. Et pourtant elles doivent avoir existé, étant donné 
que certains manuscrits du XVI*° et XVII° siécle du [édieuoc tic 
Toewdédog — une version grecque réalisée au XIV* siécle du Roman de 
Troie de Benoit de St. Maure — sont décorés de miniatures représen- 
tant des affrontements avec la lance couchée et qui prouveraient l’exis- 
tence d’un archétype illustré de cette ceuvre du XIV° siécle.®! Il est 
également difficile d’établir des comparaisons avec le joueur du folio 
113y, les images des musiciens étant trés rares dans |’art monumental 
et dans les manuscrits grecs de cette période. e.g 

La scéne du dragon qui saisit le bras du guerrier dans le folio 174 
— sans équivalent direct dans la littérature byzantine — pourrait 
s'inspirer d’un épisode peu connu du cycle de Digénis Akritas: suite 
4 la découverte d’assiettes céramiques avec des scénes de combat entre 


59. VELMANS, «Le Parisinus Grecus 135», p. 211, fig. 2. 

60. A propos du manuscrit en question cf. te récent article de C. ALCALAY, «Le Pari- 
sinus graecus 135: un hommage & Jean Cantacuzéne? Etude historique d’un livre de Job 
du X1Ve siécle», dans: Byzantion 78 (2008), pp. 404-483. 

61. E.M. Jerrreys (éd.), The War of Troy (BuCavew xar Neoedrnvixy BuBrobjxn, 7), 
Athénes 1996, pp. civ-cxii, tav. 2, 4-7. Deux autres images inédites d’affrontement entre 
chevaliers sont visibles dans un fragment du J[éAeuog tij¢ Tewddoc conservé dans le Vat. 
gr. 2299, f. 50rv (Je remercie le Dr. Ilias Nesseris pour me I’avoir signalé). 

62. G. GALAVARIS, «Musical Images in Bizantine Art», dans: B. BORKOpP et T. STEP- 
PAN (éds.), AvOdotewtor. Studien zur byzantinischen Kunst und Geschichte. Festschrift fe 
Marcell Restle, Stuttgart 2000, pp. 79-91. 
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Digénis et des dragons, nous savons qu'il y a di stirement exister des 
aventures de ce héros trés populaire 4 Byzance et dont il n’y a aucune 
trace dans la tradition écrite. 

Apparemment il n’y a aucune correspondance pour la scéne du 
combat entre chrétien et infidéle figurant en bas de la page. Le casque 
surmonté d’une croix ne se retrouve jamais dans l' iconographie byzan- 
tine, dans laquelle en général on évite de décorer méme les boucliers 
des saints guerriers avec le symbole de la croix. 

_ Du point de vue de la composition, on peut affirmer que, tout 
compte fait, le folio 174r, plus que les modéles byzantins, rappelle 
beaucoup les thémes iconographiques chers 4 l’Occident gothique 
comme celui de la totale opposition sous-entendue par les différentes 
antithéses homme-béte, chrétien-Antichrist mongol en combat. 

Pour ce qui concerne |’équipement, il faut remarquer que les cas- 
ques et les cuirasses représentés dans le codex de S. Pétersbourg sont 
d’inspiration purement occidentale et qu’on ne les retrouve presque 
jamais dans l’art grec. Dans une fresque datable du XIV* siécle dans 
Péglise de l’Afentikd & Mistra, on peut observer limage isolée d’un 
baselard, le poignard empoigné par le soldat du folio 174r. 

Avec leur style gothique et leur répertoire expressif plus proches du 
monde courtois et chevaleresque que du contenu religieux de ce livre, 
ces dessins semblent provenir d’un milieu occidental. A lheure 
actuelle, il n’y a toutefois aucune donnée permettant d’établir avec 


= <s=eertitude ott ce livre a été produit.Bien quel’appareil d’images-semble =... 


étre de pure inspiration occidentale, cela n’exclut pas la possibilité 
qu’il ait été illustré en terre grecque. Nous savons par exemple qu’en 
1395, le palais de l’archevéque catholique de Patras était décoré de 
fresques avec des sctnes tirées du cycle troyen réalisées trés vraisem- 
blablement par des ouvriers non grecs® et on peut supposer que dans 


63. A. FRANTZ, «Digenis Akritas: a Byzantine Epic and its Illustrators», dans: Byzan- 
tion 15 (1941), pp. 87-91. J.A. NororouLos, «Akritan Iconography on Byzantine 
Pottery», dans: Hesperia 33 (1964), pp. 108-133. 

64. Pour une reproduction de cette fresque, voir N. OIKONOMIDEs (éd.), Bu€dvtio xau 
Seopa xara tov IA’ audva (EOvuxd ‘pupa Epevvav, AveOvh Luprdora, 3), Athénes 1996, 
fig. 121. 

65. L. LEGRAND, «Relation du pélerinage 4 Jérusalem de Nicolas de Martoni, notaire 
italien», dans: Revue de l’Orient latin 3 (1895), pp. 566-669, particulitrement p. 661. 
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les cours latines de Romanie étaient produits et circulaient des livres 
de gofit purement occidental. 

Le dernier point d’interrogation soulevé par les sctnes concerne le 
motif pour lequel elles ont été realisées: elles ne semblent avoir aucun 
rapport avec le livre qui le contient et sont par ailleurs trop peu nom- 
breuses et trop espacées entre elles pour servir de carnet de modeéles. 

Ces images, qui illustrent des épisodes méconnus et probablement 
pas liés entre eux, d’un cété sont trop minutieuses pour représenter 
le simple divertissement d’un dessinateur amateur et de Pautre cédté 
dénotent une réalisation souvent négligente, au point de faire douter 
quelles aient été congues comme un essai sérieux de décoration du 
manuscrit. 
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Fig. I: Petrop. gr. 113, f. 113v. 
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Fig. II: Petrop. gr. 113, f. 174r. 


DIVIDED LOYALTIES? THE CAREER AND WRITINGS OF 
DEMETRIUS KYDONES 


Judith R. RyDER* 


In his History of the Byzantine State, George Ostrogorsky described 
Demetrius Kydones as “one of the most fertile and interesting writers 
of the fourteenth century” and his writings as “among the most 
important historical sources for the age of the Palacologi”.! Amongst 
Byzantinists, or at least those of them who stray into the final centu- 
ries of Byzantium, Kydones is a well-known figure, although his 
career and the scope of his writings and activities are not always 
appreciated. Further afield, however, Kydones is certainly less well 
known: his name does not enjoy the same recognition, for example, 
as those of Bessarion or Gemistos Plethon, who manage to transcend 
the boundaries of obscurity which so often limit Byzantine historical 
figures, taking their place on the wider canvas of medieval European 
history. Given Kydones’ relative unfamiliarity, therefore, although the 
core argument of this paper is of relatively narrow scope, as will 
become clear later, it seems best to open with a short introduction to 
~ Kydones’ career and writings. This introduction should hopefully 
serve to indicate why it was that Ostrogorsky held Kydones in such 
high regard, and why Kydones perhaps deserves wider recognition. 
The first, perhaps most mundane, point to be made in this intro- 
duction is that Kydones is important historically because he was a 
significant political figure in his own right. Born in the 1320s in 
Thessalonica, he was closely associated with John Kantakuzenos, 
leader of one of the factions in the Byzantine civil war of the 1340s.? 


* Acknowledgement is due to the Arts and Humanities Research Council (then the 
Arts and Humanities Research Board) for funding my doctoral research on Kydones, 
which forms the basis of this article. 

1, G, OsTROGORSKY, History of the Byzantine State, Oxford 1986 (= Reprint of English 
Paperback Edition), p. 473. 

2. For an introduction to the political upheavals in Byzantium in these years, see 
e.g. G. OSTROGORSKY, History of the Byzantine State, section VIII.3, “The period of civil 
wars: Serbian ascendancy in the Balkans”; D.M. NICOL, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 
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When, in 1347, Kantakuzenos gained the upper hand and entered 
Constantinople as its emperor (Emperor John V1), Kydones’ political 
career took off. Kantakuzenos refers to him as tote modeyyact peor Qu 
(that is to say, as effectively Kantakuzenos’ chief minister), and as such 
required to be at the emperor's side at all times.’ In 1354, a further 
stage in the civil war forced Kantakuzenos to abdicate in favour of the 
Palaiologan heir, John V, and Kydones too went into retirement. But 
in Kydones’ case the retirement did not last long: by 1356 John V 
had recalled him to imperial service, and his subsequent career lasted 
into the 1390s, although with varying degrees of influence and occa- 
sional periods of effective exile. Kydones’ position therefore made him 
one of the most prominent Byzantine political figures for over four 
decades.* 

How important this makes Kydones in wider terms is debatable. 
Byzantium was, after all, a pale shadow of its former self by the four- 
teenth century, drastically reduced geographically, internally divided, 
and, during the second half of the century, repeatedly threatened with 
extinction.” Why, in such circumstances, should Kydones be regarded 
as of anything more than minor local importance? To downplay 
Kydones on this basis would, however, be to miss two important 
points. The first is that this was a period in which the cultural and 


1261-1453, Cambridge 1993,? Part III: “The mortal illness of Byzantium: the age of civil 
wars — 1321-1354”, passim. 

3. Tapdvrog 58 xal Kuddvy, b¢ év8ov Bacthelow diérprBev del, od pdvov did Thy cbus- 
vetav, Yv Toy rape Bacthéuc exxorrobto, KAN’ Ett xat tots mecypact wecdkCuv dvayxny 
elyev del ovveivar Buctret vintwp xat web” yyéeav. JOHN KANTAKUZENOS, Ioannis Can- 
tacuzeni Eximperatoris Historiarum Liber IV, ed. L. SCHOPEN, Bonn 1832, p. 285, ll. 
5-9. 

4, For Kydones’ biography, see: F, ‘TINNEFELD (ed. & trans.), Demetrius Kydones. 
Briefe, Vol 1,1, Stuttgart 1981, pp. 4-52; also R.-J. LOENERTZ, “Démétrius Cydonés, 1: 
De la naissance 4 l’année 1373”, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 36 (1970), pp. 47-72 
and IDEM, “Démeétrius Cydonés, II: de 1373 & 1375”, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
37 (1971), pp. 5-39. In English, articles by Frances Kianka cover, in different contexts, 
different areas of Kydones’ activities, of which probably the most relevant here are 
E. KIANKA, “The Apology of Demetrius Cydones: A Fourteenth Century Autobiographi- 
cal Source”, in: Byzantine Studies 7 (1980), pp. 57-71; EADEM, “Byzantine-Papal Diplo- 
macy: The Role of Demetrius Cydones”, in: The International History Review 7 (1985), 
pp. 175-213; and EADEM, “Demetrius Kydones and Italy”, in: Dumbarton Oaks Papers 49 
(1995), pp. 99-110. 

5. See e.g, OSTROGORSKY, History of the Byzantine State, section VIII. 3; NICOL, Last 
Centuries, Part IV, chapters 13 & 14. 
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military hegemony of the Eastern Mediterranean was being forged, 
not a period in which it was fixed. Byzantium may have been weak, 
but as yet no single power dominated the region in its stead. There 
were ‘powers’ aplenty with a stake in the region: the Ottomans, the 
Venetians, Genoa, Hungary, Serbia, Bulgaria, Cyprus, various Latin 
states and their Western backers, even the Golden Horde; but this 
period was characterised by flux rather than by clear political bound- 
aries.° On these grounds alone, it would be foolish to write off and 
ignore Byzantium and therefore also Kydones. Moreover, to this can 
be added the second point: Byzantium’s influence often goes far 
beyond any calculations based on practical resources. Its position 
between East and West, its status as Christian but not Catholic, its 
claims to cultural leadership within Orthodoxy, its intellectual herit- 
age, its political history, all demanded attention from the world 
around, eliciting complex responses from Catholic, Orthodox and 
Muslim neighbours. These and other aspects of the Byzantine inher- 
itance meant that Byzantium continued to be an important factor in 
regional cultural and political developments, despite its state of rela- 
tive decline. 

So Kydones was a leading Byzantine political figure, and by virtue 
of that a figure of some historical importance. However, his signifi- 
cance goes far beyond that, into areas both related and unrelated to 
his political role. This significance is attested principally by the sub- 


- stantial corpus:of writings that he left behind.’-Three main aspects of ~~ - 


6. Numerous references could be given to illustrate this. To the references from 
Ostrogorsky and Nicol given above, which necessarily mention the influence of the dif- 
ferent groups in Late Byzantine affairs, can be added in particular the following: on the 
waxing and waning of the Serbs, and to a lesser extent the Bulgarians: G.C. SOULIS, The 
Serbs and Byzantium During the Reign of Tsar Stephen Dutan, Washington, DC 1984; on 
the various ‘Latin’ powers in the Eastern Mediterranean: P. Lock, The Franks in the 
Aegean, 1204-1500, London-New York 1995; on the Balkans more generally in this 
period: J.V.A. FINE, The Late Medieval Balkans: A Critical Survey from the Late Twelfth 
Century to the Ottoman Conquest, Ann Arbor 1994. Essentially, any account of Byzantine 
fortunes during these years should give a good sense of how the range of external interests 
operating in the Eastern Mediterranean at the time interacted and impacted upon each 
other, without any party yet clearly holding overall sway. 

7. For a list of the writings described in what follows, with brief descriptions and 
extensive references, see F. TINNEFELD (ed. & trans.), Demetrius Kydones. Briefe, Vol LJ, 
Stuttgart 1981, pp. 62-74. Rather than reproduce the references given by Tinnefeld, it 
has been thought sufficient here to indicate which writings are being referred to by giving 
their number within Tinnefeld’s system (e.g. T 1.5). 
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this should be emphasised, although they by no means exhaust the 
potential to be found in the corpus. First there is the importance of 
Kydones’ writings as a source for the period, already mentioned 
above; second, Kydones’ involvement in the theological issues of the 
time; and third, his place in more general intellectual history. 
Taking first Kydones’ writings as a major source for the history of 
the period, certain of his writings are particularly useful in terms of 
historical reconstruction. There is a large corpus of letters: more than 
450 survive, addressed to a wide range of recipients on a wide range 
of subjects.? The standard conception of the Byzantine letter is often 
that it said very little but in a very convoluted way.’ This is true of | 
some of Kydones’ letters — he was proficient in the use of rhetorical 
forms — but only of some. Others are very informative, even star- 
tlingly direct. The letters alone therefore provide much material use- 
ful in reconstructing and interpreting the period. To them can be 
added Kydones’ speeches, of which two particularly stand out for the 
insight they give into historical developments: one dating to 1366, 
which discusses the political balance in the Eastern Mediterranean at 
the time;!° and another probably dating to 1371,"' which discusses 
the strategic importance of Gallipoli and the danger posed by the 
Ottomans. To these can be added a number of other speeches: two 
addressed to Kantakuzenos,!? another addressed to John V,” all of 
which contain both historical and personal information. In addition, 
~ Kydones wrote a monody on a massacre that took place in Thessal-- 
onica in 1345 as part of the so-called ‘Zealot revolt’.'* Kydones’ fam- 
ily was directly affected. The episode has often been regarded as some 
kind of prototypical socialist uprising, and as such attracted consider- 
able attention—but such theories tend to fall down because of the 
sparsity of evidence. Kydones’ monody is the most substantial piece 


8. T 1.5. 

9. See, for example, the various frustrations expressed by George T. Dennis: 
G.T. DENNIS, The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus: Text, Translation, and Notes, Wash- 
ington DC 1977, pp. xviii-xxi. 

10. The Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum (T 1.3.4), which will be discussed at more 
length below. 

11. The Oratio de non reddenda Callipoli (T 1.3.5), which will also be referred to 
below. 

12. T 1.3.2 and T 1.3.3. 

13. T 1.3.1. 

14, T 1.3.1. 
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of evidence for the episode.’? Although Kydones did not consciously 
set out to write ‘history’, nevertheless his writings provide invaluable 
insight into a period often neglected by modern historians because of 
its lack of coverage in formal historiographical narratives.'¢ 

Moving on, the second main area in which Kydones stands out as 
a figure of interest is one which was of key importance in the four- 
teenth-century Eastern Mediterranean: religion. Kydones was, for 
want of a better phrase, a ‘Catholic convert’ — quite how this should 
be understood is a question central to the argument of this paper, as 
will be seen. He learnt Latin early in his career, had numerous ‘Latin’ 
contacts — including political and religious figures — and, perhaps 
most notably, translated Western theology into Greek.!”? His main 
interest in his translations was Aquinas; but he also dealt with Augus- 
tine, or what he thought was Augustine, as well as looking at other 
material. Much of the other material related to issues disputed between 
Catholics and Orthodox, but some related to other questions such as 
the Christian response to Islam. The extent to which Kydones’ trans- 
lations influenced developments in the East is debatable and debated; 
but Kydones certainly inspired a number of notable Greek “Thom- 
ists’,'® while anti-Islamic apologetics, using Kydones’ material, were 
developed already in the fourteenth century by Kantakuzenos himself 
and by the Emperor Manuel IJ, a pupil of Kydones.'° 

On his own account, moreover, Kydones wrote religious tracts and 


~ treatises. He wrote a number: of so-called Apologias; explaining and~ 


defending his own beliefs”° and, in the case of one, those of his 
brother, Prochoros.*! It could be argued that the Apologias are as 
much political as religious; they are written not as abstract treatises 


15. See esp. J.W. BARKER, “Interpretations of the Zealots” = Appendix 2 of his article 
“Late Byzantine Thessalonike: A Second City’s Challenges and Responses”, in: Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers 57 (2003), pp. 5-33. at pp. 29-33. 

16. Cf. NicoL, Last Centuries, pp. 253-254. 

17. A list of his translations can be found in TINNEFELD, Briefe, pp. 68-72. 

18. See esp. S.G. PAPADOPOULOS, “Thomas in Byzanz: Thomas-Rezeption und 
Thomas-Kritik in Byzanz zwischen 1354 und 1453”, in: Theologie und Philosophie 49 
(1974), pp. 274-304. 

19. See E. TRapp, Manuel II. Palaiologus. Dialog mit einem “Perser”, Vienna 1966. 

20. T 1.6.1, 1.6.2, 1.7.2 (exactly which of Kydones’ writings are to be termed ‘apo- 
logias’ varies according to commentator; I include here Tinnefeld’s 1.7.2, which he terms 
Kydones’ “Testamentum religiosum’ and places in a different category). 

21. 11.6.3. 
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but as very much connected to the practical circumstances in which 
they were written. However, a number of more abstract theological 
treatises by Kydones also survive,22 as do a number of sermons.” 
What is particularly interesting is that Kydones often anticipates issues 
that arise in later Catholic-Orthodox debate, particularly those sur- 
rounding the Council of Florence in the fifteenth century. For exam- 
ple, he emphasizes the infallibility of both Greek and Latin Fathers, 
insisting that if this is accepted, and if both patristic traditions thereby 
receive equal consideration, the underlying agreement between the 
two sides becomes clear.”4 This prefigures the famous concensus sanc- 


torum — the principle that both Catholic and Orthodox fathers were 


infallible — which formed the basis of the agreement reached at Flor- 
ence2° He also wrote strongly in favour of the idea of a council to 
resolve differences.2° Kydones’ approach to Catholic-Orthodox rela- 
tions in his writings is an important, if frequently unacknowledged, 
element in the development of East-West debate. 

Returning to the fourteenth century, however, Kydones was also 
personally involved in a number of striking historical episodes in 
Byzantine-papal relations. Early in his reign, John V made consider- 
able efforts at enlisting papal support, and Western support more 
generally, for Byzantium.”” This included two particularly noteworthy 
episodes. The first of these was John’s journey of 1365-67 to Hun- 
gary, to pursue negotiations with King Louis I. Kydones did not 


Constantinople in John’s absence.”® The second was John’s famous 
p 


22. T 1.1.1-1.1.4. 

23. T 1.2.1-1.2.4. 

24. This is argued in both his Apologia I and Apologia IIT: see G. MERCATI, Notizie di 
Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliteniota ed altri appunti per la 
storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina del secolo XIV (Studi e Testi, 56), Vatican 
City 1931, pp. 367-368, Il. 43-60 and pp. 429-430, Il. 27-58. 

25. See e.g. J. GILL, “Eleven Emperors of Byzantium seek Union with the Church of 
Rome”, in: Eastern Churches Review 9 (1977), pp. 72-84, at p. 83. 

26. E.g. D. KyDones, Apologia IIT (= MERCATI, Notizie, pp. 425-435), at pp. 427- 
428. 

27. For an account of this, see O. HALECKI, Un Empereur de Byzance & Rome. Vingt 
ans de travail pour l’'union des églises et pour la défence de Vempire d’Orient, 1355-75, 
Variorum: London 1972 (= reprint of 1930 edition). 

28. See the relevant sections of HALECKI, Empereur. Kydones’ Oratio pro subsidio 
Latinorum, discussed at greater length below, belongs to this period. 


accompany him, but apparently was a leading player in-events-in--~- =~ — 
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journey to Italy over the years 1369-71, in the course of which John 
made a personal submission to Pope Urban V in Rome, but then ran 
into difficulties in Venice, delaying his return.?” Kydones went with 
John on this second journey, and was at his side in Rome when John 
made his submission. It is easy to see Kydones’ influence running 
strong through the 1360s. Even later in the century, however, when 
Ottoman pressure and the papal schism combined to make this path 
less realistic, the question of political and ideological relations with 
the East remained alive in Byzantium, with Kydones and his circle 
providing a pro-western impetus. 

A final point to be made with regard to Kydones’ religious involve- 
ment is his opposition to the developments within Orthodoxy that 
were taking place at this time. Gregory Palamas, who can perhaps be 
said, like Bessarion and Plethon, to have transcended the bounds of 
Byzantine obscurity, albeit in rather different ways, was the central 
figure in a theological controversy (the ‘Hesychast controversy’) which 
came to the foreground in the 1340s and had a lasting impact on the 
development of Orthodoxy.*° Kydones’ brother, Prochoros, became 
embroiled in the controversy in its later stages, and for his pains was 
condemned in 1368 by Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, an enthusias- 
tic ‘Palamite’.*! Kydones himself disagreed with Palamas and was 
outspoken in his opposition to ‘Palamites’ of his own generation. 
Thus with regard to Kydones’ involvement in matters meena! he 


--also stands-out as a leading anti-Palamite.-. - ae ee 


Moving on from theology, the third main area in which Kydones 
stands out as a figure of importance is intellectual and literary history. 
As will be seen, this is not the preoccupation of this paper. However, 
the range and nature of Kydones’ writings demonstrate that he made 
an important contribution to intellectual and literary history. Some 


29. See the relevant sections of HALECKI, Empereur; R.-J. LOENERTZ, “Jean V Paléo- 
logue 4 Venise (1370-1371)”, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines 16 (1958), pp. 217-232; 
J. CHRYSOSTOMIDES, “John V Palacologus i in Venice (1370-1371) and the Chronicle of 
Caroldo: A Re-interpretation”, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 31 (1965), pp. 76-84. 

30. See esp. J. MEYENDORFF, Introduction a l'étude de Grégoire Palamas, Paris 1959, 
translated into English by G. LAWRENCE as A Study of Gregory Palamas, London 1964. 

31. See N. RUSSELL, “Palamism and the Circle of Demetrius Cydones”, in: C. DEN- 
DRINOS, J. HARRIS, E. HARVALIA-CROOK and J. HERRIN (eds), Porphyrogenita. Essays on 
the History and Literature of Byzantium and the Latin East in Honour of Julian Chrysosto- 
mides, Aldershot 2003, pp. 153-174, esp. pp. 158-166. 
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aspects should already have become clear. Byzantine rhetoric, for 
example, is a field of study in itself, and many of Kydones’ writings 
are highly capable examples of Byzantine rhetorical forms: letters, 
speeches and so on. The most popular of his works in the centuries 
immediately following his death, moreover, was not any of the writ- 
ings so far mentioned, but his treatise De contemnenda morte, a phil- 
osophical meditation on death.3? Kydones, western- and theologically- 
orientated as he was, was a strong proponent of the great tradition of 
Byzantine scholarship; of interest in and promotion and emulation 
of the Greek classical tradition, whether philosophical, mathematical 
or thetorical.33 In this, as well as in political and theological matters, 
he exercised great influence on those around him. And in terms of 
Renaissance history, many Greek scholars of influence in Italy were 
associates and disciples of Kydones.*4 Kydones was thus an important 
link in the chain of Byzantine scholarship and the crossover between 
Greek and Latin thought worlds. 


The above introduction was intended to present, in brief, some of the 
reasons why Demetrius Kydones deserves attention. Clearly, however, 
it cannot claim to be an exhaustive account: Kydones’ activities 
spanned a number of fields, so to understand his contribution fully 
would require in-depth study of these various fields. The intention 
was, rather, simply to outline where Kydones stands in relation to key 
events and trends, historical and cultural. Stee %e 

The main intention of this paper has, however, yet to be stated. 
It is, in fact, somewhat at odds with the ‘intellectual’ emphasis of 
this volume as a whole. This might seem rather strange, given that 
the basic outline given above of Kydones’ activities and writings is 


S204: LL. 

33. For example, Kydones owned manuscripts containing works of Proclus, Ptolomy 
and Euclid (see MERCATI, Notizie, p. 173 also E. FRYDE, The Early Palaeologan Renaissance 
(1261 — c. 1360), Leiden-Boston-Kéln 2000, pp. 341-342, 383) and wrote scholia on 
Euclid and a short mathematical piece (T 1.7.7 & T 1.7.6). He also had in his possession 
one of the most important manuscripts of Libanios (see MERCATI, Votizie, pp. 156-157, 
1). His writings are littered with references to and promotion of Greek classical and 
theological writers. 

34, The most notable of these being Manuel Chrysoloras, who taught Greek in Flor- 
ence at the end of the fourteenth century, and who was closely associated with Kydones 
at the time. Kydones was also acquainted with Coluccio Salutati. See F. KIANKA, 
“Demetrius Kydones and Italy”, at pp. 108-10. 
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evidently weighted heavily in favour of the ‘intellectual’ (counting 
‘theology’ in this category). But what has preoccupied me in my work 
on Kydones is not so much what his ideas are and their relationship 
to wider and longer-term intellectual trends as how they operate 
within their historical context. The basic outline of Kydones’ ideas 
and activities has, after all, long been known, even if often treated in 
a somewhat simplistic manner: his pro-western stance; his theological 
ideas; his translations; his literary and philosophical influence. His 
contributions to specific intellectual and cultural debates have often 
been noted, as indeed they are elsewhere in this volume. What this 
paper intends to do, instead, is to take the basic elements of Kydones’ 
life and thought as a given, and to consider how they relate to their 
context. More specifically, the question to be addressed is: how do 
Kydones’ ideas, and in particular his pro-western ideas (which, after 
all, is the overriding theme), relate to his identity as a leading “Byz- 
antine? 

Three reasons in particular can be given for addressing this question. 
The first is a general one. Popular preconceptions of “Byzantine’ soci- 
ety often think of it as based on a largely anti-western, anti-intellectual, 
monolithic orthodoxy. More subtle understanding of ‘Byzantine’ soci- 
ety naturally reveals something rather more complex and interesting, 
and readily acknowledges the existence of individuals and groupings, 
particularly in the intellectual elite, much more open to a range of 
intellectual and cultural influences. Kydones clearly is a prime example 
of such individuals, he and his associates forming an archetypal pro- 
western grouping. But there is still a sense that these people were not 
really part of their society, but an anomalous separate elite; somehow 
disconnected from their context, to be judged according to different 
criteria — as part of ‘intellectual history’, in fact, rather than as part 
of the history of their society. To a certain extent there is truth in this; 
but it is in other respects unsatisfactory. Regardless of how great a 
contrast there may have been between them and other sectors of their 
society, these people in many cases continued to operate primarily 
within that society, and the connections or disjunctions between them 
and their surroundings constitute in themselves an essential ingredient 
of that society. So by considering the way in which such individuals 
or groups related to their context — rather than simply stating baldly 
that they existed — a better picture can be built up of the overall 
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nature of the society. Kydones is a particularly useful case for study 
precisely in this respect because of his long career: he continued to be 
present, active and influential in Byzantine political and intellectual 
life for decades, while at the same time clearly representing allegedly 
‘non-Byzantine’ trends. Consideration of how Kydones’ ideas and his 
career relate to each other is therefore likely to offer valuable insight 
into the broader nature of his society. 

The second main reason for addressing this question is more mun- 
dane, in a sense, but will form the core of my paper, since it can be 
given concrete expression. Kydones himself is clearly concerned with 
the question. At times in his writings he addresses head-on questions 
of identity and loyalty, and seems to come up with at least the outline 
of a basis for reconciling differing opinions within a common frame- 
work. So Kydones himself provides the impetus for seeing such ques- 
tions as an essential part of any attempt to understand him and his 
ideas and how both relate to his society. 

The third reason for addressing the question is related to the first; 
in a sense it is an extension of it. However, it is more something to 
be flagged up than a question to be dealt with in any depth here, since 
it has to do with subsequent generations. If Kydones can, as will be 
suggested here, be regarded as having developed an approach to iden- 
tity and loyalty that allowed him to place differing opinions within 
the same framework, clearly this has implications for understanding 
his own period. But how far do these implications go? How influen- 
tial were such ideas subsequently? How much did they colour debate, 
whether positively or negatively? Did Kydones’ ideas become influ- 
ential or at least tolerable in the later Late Byzantine World? The final 
decades of independent Byzantine existence present complex phe- 
nomena for the consideration of the historian, some of which are 
difficult to reconcile. It is worth considering the extent to which some 
of Kydones’ ideas regarding the relationship between ‘Byzantines’ and 
‘Latins’ may help to explain some of these phenomena. 

As stated above, however, the substantial core of this paper — that 
is, what follows below — is to deal very specifically with how Kydones | 
seems to understand, or at least to present, the relationship between 
his pro-western ideas and his ‘Byzantine’ identity.* 


35. From this point, Byzantine will appear in inverted commas: this is in order to 
emphasize that, in dealing with primary texts of this nature, it may not be safe to assume 
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With respect to identity and ‘Latin’-‘Byzantine’ relations, the most 
striking, and perhaps most well-known, passage in Kydones’ writings 
comes from the Ovatio pro subsidio Latinorum.** This piece was writ- 
ten in 1366 in response to the imminent arrival of Amadeo of Savoy, 
cousin of John V, in Constantinople, after Amadeo had captured 
Gallipoli, and urges that Amadeo and his men should be welcomed 
as allies.7” In a key passage within the speech, Kydones emphasises at 
length the common origin of ‘Byzantine’ Easterners and ‘Latin’ West- 
erners, describing them all as ‘Romans’, with an origin in a shared 
patris, placing great emphasis on Constantine’s actions and intentions 
in founding Constantinople and on the resultant shared cultural and 
institutional history.*® Here, Kydones is clearly making a strong argu- 
ment that at some important level, ‘Byzantines’ and ‘Latins’ have 
nouch in common. 

This passage could be seen as indicative of Kydones’ basic attitude 
to identity and loyalty: that is, it could be argued that it implies that 
his sense of ‘Byzantine’ identity was rather diluted; that he was only 
interested in his ‘Byzantine’ identity as one aspect of a much wider 
identity, in which both ‘Byzantines’ and ‘Latins’ shared. This would 
leave him easily open to charges of divided and ambiguous loyalties, 
at the very least. But this is only if it is taken out of its context; when 
the wider context is taken into account, something rather different 
seems to be going on. 


This passage from the Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum belongs within | 


a wide-ranging speech, in which the central focus, drawn from imme- 
diate circumstances, is the plight of the ‘Byzantines’ and how to save 
them. The speech is structured as a discussion of the possibilities open 


that the meaning of ‘Byzantine’ is automatically clear. Equally, ‘Latins’ will receive the 
same treatment, it being a notoriously loose term—almost as loose as ‘Westerners’. 

36. See above, note 10. 

37. The exact nature of Kydones’ audience for this speech cannot be determined, 
although both internal and contemporary external evidence suggest strongly that it, or at 
least some version of it, was delivered publicly before an assembly. See J.R. RYDER, The 
Career and Writings of Demetrius Kydones: A Study of Fourteenth-Century Byzantine Politics, 
Religion and Society, Leiden 2010. 

38. PG 154, cols. 977C-980B. The passage opens with a simple identification of 
Amadeo’s forces as ‘Romans’ (Tode viv fxovras ‘Pwpatovg pyut), an identity which 


renders them most suitable as allies (Tivec ‘Papalorcg ‘Papatwy oixerdtepor oiypayor;s 7 


clvec dEromartétepor tv Thy abvhy éydvrev marplda;). Parts of this passage are cited by 
Frances Kianka (F. KIANKA, “Demetrius Kydones and Italy”, at p. 103). 
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to the beleaguered ‘Byzantines’, given that they are clearly not strong 
enough to achieve their own salvation on their own. There is a need 
for allies: and Kydones identifies a number of criteria by which allies 
should be chosen.32 These include: shared faith; close connection 
with the ‘Byzantines’ on different levels, including military and adrnin- 
istrative;*! military superiority to the ‘barbarians’, i.e., the Turks, the 
enemy who are to be confronted; previous experience of fighting 
them;* reliability;4 and sufficient wealth for the enterprise. 
Kydones’ argument in favour of alliance with Amadeo and the 
West rather than other possible alliances is expressed according to 
these criteria. His initial presentation of the Westerners, in the passage . 
described briefly above, is only one part of the overall picture: he 
spends much time in subsequent passages seeking to demonstrate that 
the Westerners are militarily superior to the Turks, experienced in 
fighting them, reliable, and wealthy. Far more words go into this than 
go into dealing with the first two criteria, namely shared faith and 
close similarities to the ‘Byzantines’. And Kydones’ opening presenta- 
tion of the Westerners comes after passages in which he has discussed 
exactly the same criteria in relation to the main alternatives to the 
Westerners: the Serbs and Bulgarians. In these passages, he does not 
suggest that the Serbs and Bulgarians are not connected to the “Byz- 
antines’, while the Westerners are; in fact, he describes the Serbs and 
Bulgarians specifically as complying with criteria of shared faith and 
close similarities, accepting that there are important cultural connec- 
tions between them and the ‘Byzantines’.“° He rejects them as allies 
instead on the grounds not that there are no such connections but 


39. PG 154, col. 969B-D. 

40. Ibid. aveyxn, ReStov wav Hg Teel Td Detov SdEno Hutv xowvevetv. 

41. Ibid. "Eevra xat drug Fyiv olxetoug xal cvvABers brdpyew' Aéyw Sé xowwds rol? 
fuiv xdxelvous yevécBan otpatelac xal Srorxyostc, nal the kAAaS erumrElac, 

42. Ibid. "AM& phy xal rAABEL, xal toAruN, xal Peovyuaor, xal tH mepl Tag pdyas 
éurcetola Sef toc ouppdyous tOv BapBdpwv mpoéyety. 

43, Ibid. wai modo ye Ett wh tabtyy abrtoic eivat todtqy TIS Teds tods ToAEuLoUS 
OVUTAOKHS THY KOXAV. 

44, Ibid. Tig 88 BeBoudryros, xat tod wr} tv 2 doyyic eyvwopéveany dplotacBar, odx 
oS’ el tug Tepdg TOV TOAEUOV dvayxnLotépay GuVTéAeLav YyEiTaL. 

45. Ibid. Kat why obdév éotw eig 6 te tobtav Excora yonodpeba, Yonudtay dndvtov" 
udrrov 88 wh TAclotwv rapdvrwv. Totto yée éortv, ob ayedov mavtav whoa det... 

46. Ti ® dy éyotg Mucods xak TptBarods airtoat, mapenOay tic lows eget, &vOearroug 
duoloug fuiv, xat 7 Oc mpooxeipévouc, xal modhdiv év moAAoIG xarpotg TOaYUATUV KEKOLV- 
wvyndrac fuiv. DEMETRIUS KyDONES, Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum, PG 154, col. 972C-D. 
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because they do not satisfy his other criteria.” He is particularly crit- 
ical of their historical dealings with the ‘Byzantines’, which make 
them thoroughly unreliable, not to say dangerous. 

So Kydones’ description of the relationship between ‘Latins’ and 
‘Byzantines’ in the passage of the Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum which 
introduces the ‘Latins’ should not be read without reference to the 
wider picture. Although certainly Kydones is emphasising a strong 
connection between the two, this is not an exclusive connection; and 
it is not his starting-point. His starting-point is the situation and 
needs of the remnant of the ‘Byzantine’ Empire. 

Certainly, it could be suggested that Kydones’ concept of the shared 
patris, as found in the passage in which he introduces the ‘Latins’, is 
problematic, suggesting a dilution of focus, of allegiance. But this, 
I would argue, is not the case. On the one hand, Kydones clearly 
intends the use of the term patris to have a strong effect; but the effect 
is only strong if it rests on a strong primary point of reference for the 
term, for both speaker and audience, in the immediate homeland: 
without this, the extension of the term to include the ‘Latins’ would 
lose most of its rhetorical force. On the other hand, although Kydones 
applies the idea of shared patris to the contemporary situation, he also 
bases this on a historical account where the focus is on explaining the 
relevance of the West to contemporary Byzantine people, practices 
and institutions: that is to say, the focus’ returns again to the situation 
of both speaker and audience. 

More of a sense of Kydones’ emphasis on his immediate slit ad 
cultural setting as forming his identity and providing the focus for his 
loyalty can be gathered from another text, perhaps the most famous 
of his writings. This is the Apologia I, a piece which deals largely with 
theological and ecclesiastical issues, and has therefore attracted much 
attention but not generally been examined for its political content.” 


47, Odséev elroy dv, GAG xal aitds dv ovvetmoy, el werd Tio ebosBelac, xat Tod ~vwol- 
woug Futv etvar, xat tHAAM Tois dvdedor TpCoHy, Av peteivat Setv toic brép hudv &ywviov- 
uévois éhéyouev. Demetrius Kydones, Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum, PG 154, col. 
972C-D 

48. PG 154, cols. 973B-976D. 

49, As with the Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum (see above, note 37), the exact nature 
of the audience of the Apologia I cannot be known; however, its tenor suggests less of a 
public declamatory context, more of a private and literary/intellectual scope. See again 
J.R. RYDER, Career and writings, chapter 4, passim. 
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However, there are clearly political aspects to it: if nothing else, 
Kydones wrote it in the early to mid-1360s, in a period when he 
occupied a central position in politics and when relations with the 
West were of great importance. It is difficult, given these circum- 
stances, to regard the Apologia I as devoid of political significance. 
And indeed, the contents of the Apologia I themselves urge a polit- 
ical reading. In particular, there are passages towards the end of the 
piece in which Kydones makes it clear that he is aware of the political 
implications of the opinions he is putting forward. One such passage 
lays out a list of fundamental priorities, in which Kydones declares 
what the patris means to him, using strong and emotive language. The . 
patris is everything to him, and he would do everything possible to 
preserve it—with the proviso that God, the truth and the soul take 
precedence.» This proviso should not, of course, be seen as devaluing 
his declaration of patriotism: it is not a question of one thing being 
good, the other bad, or one thing important, the other unimportant. 
Rather, one thing is good, another better, one thing important, 
another more important, without implying rejection of the goodness 
or the importance of the first thing. Kydones’ declaration of patriot- 
ism is clear and strong, all the more so for being placed in the same 
context as matters of ultimate importance. And as Kydones points 
out, in true Thomistic fashion, worthy of Aquinas’ translator, the 
point is that if all things work in harmony, there is no conflict: pro- 
viding the patris does not make demands which properly pertain to a 
different sphere, there is no limit to the extent of Kydones’ loyalty. 
Clearly this passage implies something which is evident throughout 
the Apologia I, and upon which the piece is predicated: that there are 
indeed those who question Kydones’ loyalty and think it impossible 
for him to hold the kind of opinions he does and still be a patriotic 


50. “Eya 32 thy wev narolda mévrwy tév dAdo, pera ye tov @edv, tyatatov elvar 
voulTw xat &yidtarov, xal tv dracoby éuol reooyxdvtav caityy &yYW TeOTYLOTESAY OC 
dy névewv dv gym xat adrod 88 euod, werd ye thy mparny dpyxjy, Sree Epyy, KeX}v xab 
Lortav. xat morrdy dv Sucyepdv ev adty péveav FStov dvacyotuny 7 map’ drow SiatelBev 
Seatuny tdv peylotav fSovéiv drohabe ... Set yap talc EAdetoor tov dpyay obta +o 
TpochKoy tTypEiv dag wr] Tv weiCdvea & Sixatov dpatpetv’ LEyLoTOV 88 Dede xat drnBera, xaak 
werk tabra A robtov vexa xticbelox ux}. tobtors obv 3 Sixatov neptc@Cav, medQvupov 
duaurdy ele taAAG TH TaTPLd. Stdxovoy brucyvotpau mapéEerv. D. Kypones, Apologia I 
(= G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliten- 
iota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina del secola XIV 
[Studi e Testi, 56], Vatican City 1931, pp. 359-403), at p. 400, Il. 2-7 and 9-13. 
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‘Byzantine’. And Kydones does then go further and address specifi- 
cally the question of the compatibility of his ideas with ‘Byzantine’ 
loyalty. In doing this, he uses the same basic motif of connections 
between ‘Latins’ and ‘Byzantines’ as in the Oratio pro subsidio Latino- 
rum, but in a slightly different form, emphasising much more the 
ecclesiological side of things: ‘Byzantines’ and ‘Latins’ are not natural 
enemies, but from the beginning have ‘been members of the same 
Church, co-citizens, as it were.°! This in turn puts a different com- 
plexion on the theological disputes: they can be equated not to battles 
between inveterate enemies with no connection between them, but 
are far more like civil war°?— an evil only too familiar to Kydones 
and his contemporaries. And in civil war, according to Kydones, the 
point is that both sides regard themselves as striving for the common 
good: the other side is not a ‘natural’ enemy; the dispute is born out 
of differences of opinion as to what will best serve the common 
good.» So it is with Kydones’ approach to theology: he propounds 
one set of opinions because he considers that they best serve the com- 
mon good — but he should not for that reason be regarded as an 
enemy by his opponents.™4 

This passage once again returns us to the idea of East and West 
being equated, and thus to potential charges of Kydones diluting ideas 
of identity and loyalty in such a way as to make his loyalties suspect. 
However, this is to miss the point underlined in the earlier passage 
from the Apologia J: although undoubtedly connected, there are nev- 
ertheless distinctions to be made between the more spiritual realm 


51. xab phy 038” kvabev xat roi¢ Brot Aativav Sinonwévors picer xal domep tie 
xd¥jpov toy mpdg adrobs Bekducla mbAcpov ... xal Set Se tobro weer mavro¢ THy dpyatay 
%yOoav typelv. tobvavelov uv obv && dpyiic Gomep pntic brews Kupe TH "Exxdyalac dvrec 
morirat, xa tots adtotc vouotg xat BBeor yodpevor, xal toic abtoic deyovow traxovovrec, 
Tbid., p. 401, ll. 39-52, 55-61. 

52. ote pi roréue, pidroverxig Sé tive weAAov Y otd&cet Thy viv Stapopdv Eouxevat. 
Ibid., p. 401, Il. 47f. 

53. nbrews Sé obtw vooobans ob SHmov pepltag xal moreplovs xabupds tic reatpldoc 
&AAAOUS of TOATTaL voulCovaw, KAA’ de av kup pev Tbs Td XoLv} Gvvoicoy dpdivtEc, xaLt 
Avoitehgortepa TH mdAEt Agyetv Kw qPrdrogipobuevor, UErpovrat dAAHAoIG Ov-di) xal psy 
povrat, ob uy domep rods picet toreploug &AAHAovG wtoobary. Ibid., p. 401, Il. 48-52. 

54. dove xdue morlryy bvta tig Exoxdnolag xal tod xowod cadpatos pépog oddelc dv 
Sinalws projceter, ef ordaews yevouévng tobs Erépouc, ob¢ Sinardtepa xal Avortedcatepa 
+ xowd relBouot AEyew, trav Aoimdv dvOatpotuyy oldyevos xal tobroic idle cvvoloew ay 
olg Aéyw rretoO&ow. ef 38 tos’ adtoic obx dpdoxer, EyOpdg wey od8’ obtw¢ tod xowvob 


Sixalerg dv voutobelny. [bid., p. 402, Il. 55-60. 
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—— God, the truth and the soul — and the political claims of the patris. 
In this case, the idea of common ground shared by ‘Byzantines’ and 
‘Latins’, despite the allusion made to the political realm in Kydones’ 
reference to civil war, has to do with theological discourse, not worldly 
political allegiance. Kydones’ opponents may seek to blur the distinc- 
tions, but Kydones does not want to allow them to. There may indeed 
be political aspects to the connection between ‘Latins’ and ‘Byzan- 
tines’, but in this passage the connections are intellectual: Kydones first 
asserts that his political allegiance is to his patris, then defends his intel- 
lectual opinions on a different basis. Interestingly, unlike in the Oratio 
pro subsidio Latinorum, Kydones does not here use the term patris . 
when describing the connections between ‘Latins’ and “Byzantines’, 
instead using ekAlesia and polis. Patris in the Apologia I fulfils a specific 
role and is limited to its primary point of reference, unlike in the 
Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum, where its use is deliberately extended to 
include the ‘Latins’, in order to make a particular point. 

And as with the Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum, examination of the 
wider content of the Apologia I also helps in evaluating the force being 
given to different terms and concepts. Like the Oratio pro subsidio 
Latinorum, the Apologia I emphasises identity and context shared by 
speaker and audience. On a very basic level, although propounding 
acceptance of Western doctrines, Kydones speaks consistently of him- 
self and his audience in the first person plural: everything, with one 
exception, is ‘we’ and ‘us’. Kydones consistently identifies with his 
‘Byzantine’ audience; the ‘Latins’ are ‘they’ and ‘them’. This is unsur- 
prising, but nevertheless important. Kydones may agree with the ‘Lat- 
ins’; but he portrays his agreement with them as the agreement of a 
‘Byzantine’, a product of the Greek world and adherent of its tradi- 
tions, with an argument propounded by another party. Taking things 
a step further, Kydones specifically states that his opinions do not 
involve ‘rejecting’ the Greek Christian traditions;>> rather, his ideas 
are expressed in terms of identifying what that tradition is and then 
extending it to include acceptance of the Western Church. He presents 
himself as belonging within the Greek Christian tradition just as 
much as his audience. 


55. ob88 pavepids elroy rév psy map’ Hulv Acyoudvav dpexréov elvat, Selv dé érct tiv 
rothardy ‘Pduny teéyew todg tiv ddnBerav elcouévoug, Oo &v tus THs véag tabs xal 
Huetépag Ravtehdrg xatayvous. Ibid., p. 402, ll. 71-74. 
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On a mote political level, there are constant reminders throughout 
the Apologia I that Kydones’ activities fall within the remit of a mem- 
ber of the ‘Byzantine’ government. Even his original decision to learn 
Latin is presented as such: he directly links it with his official duties, 
encouraged. by the emperor.*° His translation of Latin material into 
Greek is described as promoted and encouraged by the emperor.*” 
The passage in which he declares his loyalty to the patris is the cul- 
mination of this, but by no means stands in isolation: the overall 
structure of the Apologia I has Kydones declaring his particular opin- 
ions against a backdrop in which he, an influential Byzantine political 
figure, identifies thoroughly with his audience in all other ways. The 
juxtaposition of his role in ‘Byzantine’ government with his ideas is 
quite deliberate. 

What Kydones seems to be doing in the Apologia I is not simply 
arguing in favour of his ideas — not simply trying to convince his 
audience to agree with him, as one might assume. Certainly, he is 
presenting his ideas; but the tenor of the piece scarcely suggests that he 
expects or even hopes his audience will be convinced and come to share 
his opinions. No doubt he would have been pleased if they did; but 
this scarcely seems to be his expectation. Rather, the piece seems to 
have as much to do with arguing that Kydones’ ideas are compatible 
with ‘Byzantine’ identity and loyalty, as with arguing in favour of his 
ideas per se: it is not a question of ‘divided: loyalties’, because ‘Byzantine’ 


loyalty, in Kydones’ presentation, should be able to embrace diver-. .. 


gences of opinion. In other words, Kydones is arguing for a kind of 
freedom of conscience within a framework of shared political loyalty. 
Moreover, the idea that Kydones is arguing for ‘freedom of con- 
science’ is borne out by another of his writings, of a slightly later date, 
insofar as its dating can be determined. Kydones’ Second Apologia, 
written c. 1371, addresses a friend who disagrees with Kydones. In 
the opening section, Kydones directly calls upon this friend to respect 
freedom of conscience;** and in the closing passages he asks him at 
least to recognise that Kydones is engaged in a genuine quest for the 


56. Ibid., pp. 360ff. 

57. Ibid., p. 363, Il. 17-27. 

58. 7 Sé péytotov xal ob ywpic obdels dv Edorto Civ, tobto &pethov, A¢yw Try Meds Tov 
Oedv edosBerav xal tv rob cuverSdtog éevbeplav ... . D. KYDONES, Second Apologia 
(= MERCATI, Notizie, pp. 403-425), at p. 403, Il. 14-16. 
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truth, even though he considers him to be wrong.’ This text gives 
support to the idea that Kydones was indeed working more generally 
with ideas of this kind. 

Identifying Kydones’ focus in the Apologia I as an.argument for 
freedom of conscience rather than primarily as an effort to convert 
potentially has interesting implications for analysing the impact of 
pro-western groupings on ‘Byzantine’ society. When considering the 
‘afluence of Catholic-orientated ‘Byzantines’, the question of their 
influence is normally linked with their probable numbers. Clearly, 
evidence does not suggest that there were a great number of ‘con- 
verts’; therefore the implication would be that their impact on their 
society was limited, and that they have little to tell us about “Byzan- 
tine’ developments. But perhaps the question could be more profit- 
ably looked at in a different way, from the point of view of the rela- 
tionship between those ‘converts’ and their contemporaries. How did 
pro-western ‘Byzantines’ relate to their own society? Did they reject 
it; did it reject them? Or was the relationship more complex and 
varied, and thus more of an integral part of Late Byzantine society 
than is often admitted? | 

Clearly, in the case of Kydones, going by what he wrote, he went 
out of his way not to express himself in terms of rejection of his soci- 
ety. He identifies very much with his contemporaries; his pro-western 
enthusiasms are presented as an extension of the ‘Byzantine’ identity, 
in no way contradictory of it — even as a fulfilment of it. Moreover, 
what is known externally of his career supports the idea that he was 
very consciously and determinedly loyal to his compatriots. In terms 
of the attitude of society, on the other hand, his career also seems to 
imply that, although there did exist tensions, his society by no means 
rejected him: for decades he maintained a position of eminence and 
respect. The fact that he had enemies, some of whom extremely vocif- 
erous, does not detract from this, but can be seen as the normal 
functioning of a diverse society. It could even be seen as indicating 


59. Ibid., pp. 423-424. 

60. According to the historian Doukas, at the siege of Constantinople in 1453 the 
future patriarch Gennadios Scholarios occupied himself with teaching and writing against 
the ‘Unionists’ (i.e., adherents of the unionist council of Ferrara/Florence) and more 
specifically against Thomas Aquinas and Demetrius Kydones. Michael Douxas, Historia 
byzantina, ed. I. BEKKER, Bonn 1834, ch. 37, p. 264. 
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the strength of Kydones’ position; had he been particularly weak, 
there would have been no need to refute or combat him. It is possible, 
therefore, to view Kydones’ career itself is an indication that the kind 
of freedom of conscience which he was arguing for in the Apologia I 
was accepted, whether as a pragmatic necessity or as an ideal in itself, 
by a good number of his contemporaries. In other words, ‘Byzantine’ 
society at the time of Kydones may better be characterised as a society 
capable of playing host to a range of opinions rather than as primarily 
based on a ‘largely anti-western, anti-intellectual monolithic ortho- 
doxy’, as popular preconceptions might suggest. 











PALAMAS TRANSFORMED. PALAMITE INTERPRETATIONS 
OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOD’S ‘ESSENCE’ AND 
‘ENERGIES’ IN LATE BYZANTIUM 


John A. DEMETRACOPOULOS 


Half a century ago, E. von Ivanka! made the following suggestion. 
The Neo-Palamists of the twentieth century” departed from Byzantine 
Palamism, for they construed the distinction between the ‘essence’ 
and ‘energies’ of God not as a metaphysical statement objectively 
applied to God per se (or, to put it otherwise, as a statement valid 
a parte rei), as Palamas did, but as an only seeming compromise on 
divine simplicity that unavoidably emerges when an ens finitum et 


1. E. VON IVANKA, “Le fondement patristique de la doctrine palamite”, in: 
S. KYRIAKIDES, A. XYGOPOULOS, P. ZEPos (eds.), Heaxtixd tod O’ dtebv0d¢ Butarti- 
vohoytxod ovvedgiov (Osccahovinn, 12-19 "AngiAtov 1953), Vol. II, Athens 1956, 
pp. 127-132; IDEM, Platonismo cristiano. Recezione e Trasformazione del Platonismo nella 
Patristica (Plato Christianus. Ubernahme und Umgestaltung des Platonismus durch die Vater, 
Einsiedeln 1964). Presentazione di G. REALE. Introduzione di W. BEIERWALTES. Tradu- 

zione di E. PEROLI, Milan 1992, pp. 337-338; 345. Cf. H.-G. BECK, “Humanismus und 
~ Palamismus”, in: Actes du XII Congres International d'Etudes Byzantines & Ochrid (1961), 
Vol. I, Belgrade 1963, pp. 63-82, esp. 76. mone 

2. IVANKA had named V. Lossky (Essai sur la théologie mystique de l’Orient chrétien, 
Paris 1944, pp. 67; 74-75) and C. KERN (“Les éléments de la théologie de Grégoire 
Palamas”, in: Jrénikon 20 (1947), pp. 6-33 (Part I) and 164-193 (Part II); see esp. 164 
and 188-189). KERN seems to have misunderstood the description of Palamas’ doctrine 
of God in S, GUICHARDAN, Le probleme de la simplicité divine en Orient et Occident aux 
AIV’ et XV siécles: Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scot, Georges Scholarios. Etude de théologie 
comparée, Lyon 1933, p. 96 (cited by Kern). One can now add, inter alios, one of the 
editors of Palamas’ works, G.I. MANTZARIDES (cf. the critique of his interpretation of 
Palamas’ aforesaid distinction by I. BULOVIC in his: Té pvotiovoy tic év tH Gyla Todds 
dtaxploews ric Belac odolas xal évepyelac xara tov ayiov Maguov “Epéoov tov Ebyevindh, 
Thessaloniki 1983, p. 146, n. 23). M. Jugie seems to have been the first to notice that 
the Byzantine Palamites were not strict followers of their hero; I devote a special note (pp. 
370-371, n. 329) to this. On the distinction between Palamas and the Neo-Palamists 
cf. J. NADAL CANELLAS, La résistance d’Akindynos & Grégoire Palamas. Enquéte historique, 
avec traduction et commentaire de quatres traités édités récemment. Vol. I: Traduction de 
quatre traités de la “Refutation du Dialogue entre un Orthodoxe et un Barlaamite” de Grégoire 
Palamas (Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense. Etudes et documents, tome 50), Leuven 2006, 
pp. XVIII-XIX. 
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multiplex such as the human mind tries to grasp the infinitum et 
simplex being of God. I would like to suggest that, in fact, what 
Ivanka described as “neo-Palamism” had already appeared from the 
mid-fourteenth century. The idea that the distinction between 
‘essence’ and ‘energies’ is just a postulatum necessary for the human 
mind to grasp God was grosso modo shared not only by several anti- 
Palamite thinkers of Late Byzantium, who thereby refuted Palamas’ 
distinctio realis, but also by most Palamites, who thereby compro- 
mised Palamas’ distinction in a way that Palamas would hardly have 
approved — indeed, that he had actually reproved in his polemics 
against Gregory Acindynos. On the one hand, the anti-Palamites 
liked this idea, because it served their abasement of the ontological ” 
status of the divine ‘energies’. On the other, the Palamites felt it 
necessary to soften the harsh Palamite distinction between God’s 
‘essence’ and ‘energies’ as well as between the various ‘energies’ them- 
selves and adopted the Patristic idea that God is simple ex parte objecti 
but multiple ex parte subjecti (xat” énlvovay or Adya, Le, conceptually 
or by reason); and they interpreted Palamas’ distinctions this way. 
Further, in so doing, most thinkers on both sides were influenced by 
Demetrios and Prochoros Cydones’ translations of Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa contra Gentiles, Summa theologiae, and De potentia.° 

Since the sum total of the thinkers in both camps is too large to 
allow for a full treatment of their views in a single article, I shall limit 
myself to what the pro-Palamites meant when saying that God’s 
‘essence’ and ‘energies’ are distinguished ar” émivovay. I will also omit 
George Scholarios Gennadios II, since his interpretation of the 
Palamite distinction under discussion is so idiosyncratic that it can 
hardly be taken for Palamite at all.* 

As will be seen, Palamites had (just like the anti-Palamites) the 
possibility to use two lights to settle the problem of the simplicity and 


3. For a desriptive overview of the history of Byzantine Thomism see A. FYRIGOS, 
“Tomismo e anti-Tomismo a Bisanzio (con una nota sulla Defensio S. Thomae adversus 
Nilum Cabasilam di Demetrio Cidone)”, in: A. MOLLE (ed.), Tommaso d‘Aquino e il 
mondo bizantino, Venafro 2004, pp. 27-72. 

4, CE, inter alios, BECK, “Humanismus...” (cf. supra, n. 1), p. 75: “ ..auch er 
[sc. Gennadios Scholarios] ein Palamit, ob nun ‘mitigé oder nicht”. I hope to explore 
Scholarios’ genuinely anti-Barlaamite but only nominally Palamite stance elsewhere. Let 
me only say here that, once one takes into account the history of Palamism up to 
Scholarios, his mitigated Palamism is not as astonishing as it has thus far appeared. 
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multiplicity of God, the light of their own tradition (lux ex Oriente), 
namely the Greek Patristic ways of application of azivova to God, and 
some /ux ex Occidente through the Greek translation of Aquinas’ 
above-mentioned writings. After making some remarks on Palamas’ 
distinction between God’s ‘essence’ and ‘energies’, I shall try to show 
that the various ways in which the Palamites later qualified distinction’s 
being drawn xat’ éxivovay were not as Palamite as their professed or 
official Palamism would at first sight suggest and that this was due to 
the way they used both the Greek and the Latin /ux. 


1. THE BACKGROUND 


1.1. Lux ex Oriente: The Greek Patristic Tradition 


The fullest Patristic exposition of what ésfvoa means and how it can 
serve the Christian intellectual’s task to describe and account for 
God’s unity and multiplicity occurs in Book I of Basil of Caesarea’s 
Adversus Eunomium. Basil, drawing upon Stoic logic,® said that dis- 
tinguishing xaz’ étvovay or Aé6y@ means dividing by our mind a being 
into 7) its parts, zi) its categorical properties (substance, quality, quan- 
tity, etc.), and ii) its previous and subsequent states or acts, judging 


'5, BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium (a.D. 363/366) I,6, 19-29; 41-51; 54-57; 
1,7, 1-29 (edd. B. SESBOUE, G.-M. DE DurAND, L. DOUTRELEAU, Basile de Césarée. Con- 
tre Eunome, suivi de Eunome, Apologie. Introduction, traduction et notes. Tome I [Sources 
chrétiennes, vol. 299], Paris 1982, pp. 184-190). On the three definitions of értvo.w in 
Basil’s text see J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “The Sources of Content and Use of Epinoia in 
Basil of Caesarea’s Contra Eunomium 1: Stoicism and Plotinus” (in Modern Greek), in: 
Bolavtwa 20 (1999), pp. 7-42, esp. 10-27, 

6. As I showed elsewhere: J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “The Sources of Content” 
(cf. supra, n. 5); “Glossogony or Epistemology? Eunomius of Cyzicus’ and Basil of Cae- 
sarea's Stoic Concept of Epinoia and its Misrepresentation by Gregory of Nyssa”, in: 
L. Karrfkova, T. BOHM, S. DouGLas, J. ZACHHUBER, V.H. DRECOLL (eds.), Proceedings 
of the 10” International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa: “Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Euno- 
mium IT: Philosophy and Theology of Language” (Olomouc, 15-18 September 2004; Center 
for Patristic, Medieval and Renaissance Texts) (Supplements to “Vigiliae Christianae”), Leiden 
2006, pp. 387-397, esp. Appendix (pp. 395-397). Cf. IDEM, “Alcuin and the Realm of 
Application of Aristotle’s Categories”, in: J. MEIRINHOS and A. PACHECO (eds.), Intellect 
et Imagination dans la Philosophie Médiévale. Actes du XI Congres International de Philoso- 
phie Médiévale da la Société Internationale pour Il’Etude de la Philosophie Médiévale 
(SLEP.M.). Porto du 26 au 31 aoit 2002 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale, vol. 11), 
Vol. I, Turnhout 2004, pp. 1733-1742 (esp. 1736-1738). ; 
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from its present state. Basil borrows from the Stoic logical tradition 
the example of grain (“ciroc’). Grain, though being one “subject”, 
has various parts, has also many “qualities” (size, colour, etc.), and 
takes on various forms, formerly being a “seed”, then turning into 
“bread” to eat, and so on. In this sense, it can consistently be described 
as both one and many. This is the case with God, too; God is ‘one’ 
in virtue of His essence, and yet ‘many’ things on account of His 
permanent qualities as well as His temporal activities.’ In Stoic logic 
(if not even earlier), the various things predicated. of a subject in that 
sense were also called “greopdvuya” (“beings with various names” 
denoting their various aspects).® To use some scholastic terms of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, this covers the distinctio realis 
minor and the distinctio rationis cum fundamento tn re. 

This doctrine is also expounded in a pseudo-Athanasian writing,” 
and was hastily integrated into John of Damascus’ Dialectica,'® thus 
acquiring great authority for subsequent Byzantine theologians, as 


7. I reproduce the exposition of Basil’s definitions of énlvorx from my “Glossogony or 
Epistemology?” (cf. supra, n. 6), p. 390. 

8. As I incidentally showed in my “Glossogony or Epistemology?” (cf. supra, n. 6), 
p. 389. I intend to explore the Ancient Greek origins and the Late Antique and Byzantine 
history of the four-fold distinction “dpavupa - cuvavoue - Etepdhvvpa - ToAvavupa” in 
an Appendix of my forthcoming monograph: Hévduos Kulixov: of prhocopixés ovviotaoes 
tig onéyns tov. Mia anoxatéotaon (Athens). On the identity of éxtvovat with érega@vupa 
see the passages from the Aristotelian commentators of Late Antiquity collected in 
DEMETRACOPOULOS, “The Sources of Content” (cf. supra, n. 5), pp. 23-24. 

9. Ps.-ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, De sancta Trinitate dialogi \ (PG 28: 1144D). This 
passage was attributed by some to Maximus Confessor; see, e.g., PROCHOROS CYDONES’ 
Ilepl xatapatixod nal axopatinod tedmov énl tig Oeodoytas xal megi ths &v TH dget tod 
Kuoiov beopavetag (Vat. gr. 678, f. 50’). In this pseudo-Athanasian writing, there is an 
echo of Basil of Caesarea’s second definition of énivoww, albeit in a Trinitarian context 
(pG 28: 1136D-1137a). Cf. also Dipymus CAECus’ Commentarii in “Psalmos” 22-26. 10, 
ad 26,7, ed. M. GRONEWALD, Didymos der Blinde. Psalmenkommentar. Teil 2 (Papyto- 
logische Texte und Abhandlungen, vol. 4), Bonn 1968, p. 109,18-20; Origen and Basil 
of Caesarea are the background to this passage. 

10. JOHN oF Damascus (ob. ca. 750), Dialectica LXV,84-97 (based on BASIL OF 
CARSAREA’s Adversus Eunomium 1,6-7 and GREGORY OF Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium i1,180; 
ed. W. JAEGER, Gregorii Nyssent opera. Vol. I: Contra Eunomium I-II, Leiden 1960, 
pp. 276,29-277,7 and elsewhere); ed. B. KOTTER, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos. 
I: Institutio elementaris. Capita philosophica, Berlin 1969, p. 135. Cf. MICHAEL PSELLUS, 
Opus. theol. CVIL, ll. 140-142, ed. P. GAUTIER, Michaelis Pselli theologica, Leipzig 1989, 
p. 427; NICEPHOROS BLEMMYDES, "Enutoun Aoyixn, ch. 5: “Tlepl érwvolac”, PG 142: 725A- 
Cc. 
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well as (in a rather dull way) into a scholium of Ps.-Maximus Confes- 
sor’s Scholia in (Ps.-)Dionysium Areopagitam."} 

Obviously enough, this solution to the problem of God’s simplic- 
ity and multiplicity preserved effectively the unity of God’s being. It 
is not clear, however, if it did so at the expense of His simplicity, for 
it left room for a class of absolute divine attributes (‘goodness’, ‘power’, 
‘justice’, etc.) which, typically belonging to the Stoic category of qual- 
ity (mo16v), cannot be construed as identical with His essence. This 
is suggested by another famous Basilian passage: “The operations are 
various, and the essence simple; what we say is that we know our God 
from His operations, but do not undertake to approach near to His 
essence itself. His operations come down to us, but His essence 
remains beyond our reach”.!* Contrary to a widespread Palamite and 
pro-Palamite reading of this passage,'? it should be noted that Basil 


11. Ps.-Maximus CongEssorR, Scholia in Dionysii Areopagitae librum “De divinis 
nominibus”, ad V,8 (ed. B.-R. SUCHLA, Corpus dionysiacum. I: Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. 
De divinis nominibus [Patristische Texte und Studien, vol. 33], Berlin 1990, p. 186,3), 
PG 4: 325A; 325¢ (based on Basil’s first definition). The former of these two ps.-Maxim- 
ian passages was noticed by GUICHARDAN, Le probleme (cf. supra, n. 2), p. 44. Cfi also 
Ps.-MAXIMUS CONFESSOR, op. cit., ad V,5 (PG 4: 317D), based on Basil’s first and second 
definition of éntvorx (passage noticed by D. PETAVIUS, Dogmata theologica. Editio nova... 
curante J.-B. FOURNIALS. Tomus primus, in quo de Deo Deique proprietatibus agitur, Paris 
1865 (11644), cols. 110b-111a). 

12. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Epistle 234, 1, 27-31, ed. Y. COURTONNE, Saint Basile. Lettres. 
Texte établi et traduit. Tome III, Paris 1966, p: 42; translation by B. JACKSON, in: 
P. SCHAFF and H. WAcE (ausp.), The Treatise “De Spiritu Sancto”, The Nine Homilies in 
Hexaemeron, and the Letters of Saint Basil the Great. Translated with Notes, in: A Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Second Series. Trans- 
lated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes. Vol. 8: S. Basil. Letters and 
Selected Works, New York 1894, pp. 620-621, slightly modified. 

13. See, e.g., GREGORY PALAMAS, Capita CL, 111, ed. PK, CHRESTOU, onyogiov tot 
Tladapa ovyyodupata, Vol. V, Thessaloniki 1992, p. 96,20-22 = ed. R.E. SINKEWICZ, 
Saint Gregory Palamas. The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters. Introduction, Critical Edition 
and Translation, Toronto 1988, pp. 208-210; Against Gregoras II,49, ed. P.K. CHRESTOU, 
in: P.K. CHRESTOU (ausp.), Fenyogtov tos Hadapa ovyyodupara, Vol. IV, Thessaloniki 
1988, p. 300,7-11; ITegi Belwy évegyerv xal tig wat’ abtag webéews 19, ed. G.I. MAN- 
TZARIDES, in: P.K. CHRESTOU (ausp.), Tenyogtov tod [akapa ovyyeduparta, Vol. IL, 
Thessaloniki 1966 (71994), p. 111,4-8; PHILOTHEOS KOKKINOS, Against Gregoras VIII, ll. 
1453-1457, ed. D.B. KAIMAKES, DiAobéov Koxutvov doypatind Zoya. Vol. I (@eccahovineic 
Butavewvol cvyyeacetc, vol. 3), Thessaloniki 1983, p. 303; DAVID DISHYPATOS, Aédyo¢ 
xara Baghadp xai “Axwddbvov ngd¢ Nixddaov KaBdothay, ed. D.G. TSAMES, AaBid Ato- 
undtov Adyog xata Baghady nal "Axiwvddvov m9d¢ Nixddaov KaBdorhay (BuGavrive xelwevar 
xat wedérat, vol. 10), Thessaloniki 1973, pp. 48,11-14; 78,7-11; JoszPpH BRYENNIOS, 
Aédyog didacxahinais yorjoeos xal Tpagimats éjoeot nagut&v 6tt xal 7 bela évégyera xal 
toic &ttows Dewpovpérn HAapypic nal  év 7 OaBagiw nagaderyOetoa ydguc dxtiotoc, megl 
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does not say that we know God’s ‘energies’, but that we know Him 
“fom His activities”, that is, we can infer His existence as well as 
some of His properties from His actions. In other words, according 
to Basil, there are three levels in God: i) essence, which is absolutely 
inaccessible (or, better, is defined as what is inaccessible in God); 
ii) properties, which can be known by means of His actions; and 
iii) actions, which testify to His existence as well as His properties. 

In fact, Basil was not the first to use éxtvoux as a means of describ- 
ing God; as I have shown elsewhere, !4 his Adversus Eunomium 1,6-7 
briefly presented above (pp. 265-266) relies upon a passage from Ploti- 
nus, where it is said that the second One is not in fact many things, but 
Tt just appears to us to be many things, because of the various “2rclvoua” 
we use in order to grasp It.)> So, it is not quite clear whether Basil, by 
stating that the divine names are “érivoun”, speaks of a distinctio a parte 
rei between the ‘divine names’ (according to the Stoic model) or of a 
distinctio a parte mentis (according to Plotinus’ model).! 


belac évegyelac, ed. E. BOULGARIS, Twony Bovervion ta ebgebérta, Vol. II, Leipzig 1768 
(repr., Thessaloniki 1990; with an Introduction by Etr. DELEDEMOS), p. 101,12-16. 
Cf, inter alios, L.C. CONTOS, “The Essence-Energies Structure of Saint Gregory Palamas 
with a Brief Examination of Its Patristic Foundation”, in: The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 12/3 (1967), pp. 283-294, esp. 286; P. Scazzoso, La teologia di S. Gregorio 
Palamas (1296-1359) (in rapporto alle fonti e nel suo significato odierno). Prefazione 
C.G. Bonts, Milan 1970, p. 89; J.-C. LARCHET, La théologie des énergies divines. Des 
origines & Saint Jean Damascéne, Paris 2010, pp. 155-156. 

14. See DEMETRACOPOULOS, “The Sources of Content” (cf. supra, n. 5), pp. 21-40. 

15. PLotinus, Enneads V,9,5; V1,2,3. 

16. ’Erlvorw was used in Patristic literature in two other contexts, too, i.e., the Trinity 
and Christology. In the former, it served the purpose of properly describing the distinct- 
ness of the persons of the Holy Trinity, which is ‘conceptual’, for all the unity of God’s 
essence, which is ‘real’. See, e.g., the lengthy exposition of Ps.-CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA’s De 
Trinitate 10 (PG 77: 11418-11458), which was integrated fully and verbatim in JOHN OF 
Damascus’ Expositio fidei, 8,223-297; ed. B. KOTTER, Die Schriften des Johannes von 
Damaskos. II: Expositio fidei |*Exeous augubys rij 6Q00d6g0u atotewcs, Berlin 1972, 
pp. 28-31; passage not noted in the apparatus fontium; CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA’s Com- 
mentarii in “Johannem” \, 3 and 5 and II,1 (ed. P.E. Pusgy, Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli 
archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium, Vol. 1, Oxford 1872 (repr. Brussels 
1965), pp. 44; 72; 191); Thesaurus de sancta consubstantiali Trinitate 4 (eG 75: 44c; 
cf. op. cit. 11 and 12; pG 75: 141B-c and 184a). In the latter, it was used to properly 
describe the way the two natures of Christ must be declared both as fully true, if taken 
separately, and united in the second person of the Holy Trinity. See, e.g., Ps.-CYRIL OF 
ALEXANDRIA’s De Trinitate 25 and 26 (PG 77: 1169A and 1172s; passages fully and 
verbatim integrated in JOHN OF Damascus’ Expositio fidei 91,105-107 and 144-145, 
ed. KOTTER, op. cit., pp. 212-217; cf. also JOHN OF Damascus’ Contra Jacobitas 29-30, 
ed. KOTTER, op. cit., Band IV, Berlin-New York 1981, p. 120). Still, some theologians 
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1.2. Lux ex Occidente: Thomas Aquinas 


Late Byzantium, however, unlike the early and middle periods, had 
access to some major texts of Latin-speaking Christendom as well. 
Three of them, i.e. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles, translated 
in 1354 by Demetrios Cydones, Summa theologiae, translated by 
Demetrios and Prochoros Cydones, probably in 1355/58, and De 
potentia, translated before 1359/ 1361, referred to the same question, 
namely, that of reconciling the simplicity and multiplicity of Deus unus 
with His various qualities and acts, and offered a different solution. 
According to Aquinas, there are two sorts of ‘things’ predicated of 
God: i) ‘essence’, which is absolutely simple and identical both with 
His ‘power’ and the rest of His ‘absolute’ names (‘eternity’, ‘goodness’, 
‘wisdom’, ‘justice’, etc.); these names differ from each other as well as 
from God’s ‘essence’ only “conceptually, not really” (“xar& tov tH¢ 
Enwvolacg tedrov, ...03 tH &AnOela tod medypatoc”!”); i) the ‘relative’ 


were reluctant to use this term in the context of Christology. For instance, THEODOTUS 
OF ANCYRA (post 381-ante 446), in a speech he delivered in the 4th Ecumenical Council, 
regarded the conceptual distinction of the two natures of Christ as a threat to Christ’s 
unity (‘Owdla AeyBeioa év tH Hugoe tis yerryjoews tod owrijoos judy ‘Inoot Xeuorod; 
ed. E. SCHWARTZ, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum, Vol. 1,1,2, Berlin 1927, pp. 83,37- 
84,6; 87,6; 87,19-20; 89,22-28; 89,34-90,2). Further, SYMEON THE NEw THEOLOGIAN 
held a similarly fideist line by rejecting both “really” and “conceptually” distinguishing 
between the persons of the Holy Trinity (Hymni XXI,23-34, ed. J. KODER, Syméon le 
Nouveau Théologien. Hymnes. Tome II: Hymnes 16-40. Texte critique et index par 
J. Koper. Traduction et notes par L. NEYRAND [Sources chrétiennes, vol. 174], Paris 1971, 
p. 132; cf. the repeated general apophatic declarations in SYMEON’s 1* and 2”4 Theological 
Oration, ed. J. DARROUZES, Syméon le Nouveau Théologien. Traités théologiques et éthiques. 
Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes. Tome I: Théol, I-III - Eth. I-III [Sources 
chrétiennes, vol. 122], Paris 1966, pp. 96-152). As we will see, many heroes of the Palam- 
ite controversy did not fail to argue for their own and against their opponents’ views of 
the distinction under discussion on the grounds of the patristic views of how Christians 
are supposed to understand the distinction between the persons of the Trinity and between 
the two natures of Christ. More Greek patristic passages where érlvota and Adyog (taken 
as a distinctio realis cum fundamento in re) are used as means of distinguishing the two 
natures of Christ have been collected by GUICHARDAN, Le probleme (cf. supra, n. 2), pp. 
45-46. - 

17. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 11,10 (Qualiter potentia in Deo dicatur 
/ Théo dv &v t Oed 4 Sbvapts Aéyouro): “1. "Emel 8 ob388 dpyy eorw Eavtod, ¥ dé Bela 
bvgpyern odS8v KAO gorly 4 A Sbvauug advod (11,9), qavepdv éx tiv cipnuevoy de ev + 
Ded 4 Sivas oby dg &pY} THs evepyelac Atyerar, GAN de &py7} tod yeyevnpevov. Kat ret 
4 Sivas d&rooxoneiy elg Erepov motel xat&e tov THS dys Adyov (Zot yap H Evepyytixy) 
Sivas doy? elg Erepov, do év 4 néurtw t&v Merd ta pvowwd [ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics 
V,12,1-2, 1019a15-20] @yow & Dirdcogoc), pavepdv Stu “Sbvoyue’ xatd trv mpds tH 
vyeyevnpéva rapdOeow ASyerat 2v TH Och xav& thy &AVPerav rod mpdypatoc, KAN’ ob avd 
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divine names (‘creator’, ‘merciful’, etc.); in these cases, “our mind 


invents various names to refer to its various... concepts [of God]” 


“ \ t Z ¢ ~ ! € 7 ed »18 
( KATH dStapdpous... VONTELG 0 VOUG StaPOOK EVOLOKEL OVOLLATH... 3 


Properly speaking, these names do not refer to God Himself, but to 
the results of His action in the world. So they differ from each other 
inasmuch as they denote just different aspects of His activity, not 
various realities (in whatever sense) within God Himself. 

Aquinas adds that it would be false to suppose that the ‘relation’ 
of God with the world is an in-between ‘reality’, for if this were the 
case, we would have to pose a second ‘relation’ of God with this ‘real- 
ity’, in order to explain its existence, and so on in infinitum. This 
leaves room only for taking God’s relative ‘names’ as érctvouat,!? that 
is, as predicates that hold true to the extent that the human mind is 
able to describe the relations between God and created beings. Aqui- 
nas distinguishes between three sorts of conceptual predicates: 


i) predicates referring to objectively existent realities (“qualities” 
and “quantities”) within a being; . 
ii) predicates referring to a relation between two beings either 
mutually (e.g., ‘father — child’) or unilaterally (e.g., ‘knowledge’ — 


naoddectw mods thy évéovetay, ei ur} xar& tov tic émivolac tpdrov, xaDdcov 6 yerepo¢ voli 
Stapdpoig vorsecty Exdrepov Dewpet, tHy Belay Sydad} Sivapey xal ty evepyeiav advice. 
“Obev, ef xal ties evépyetar &oudCovar 7 Och mode pydév nerorynévoy wetaPalvovont, 
dd wévovout dv 7G evepyobvet, xar? dxelvac ‘“Sbvauug’ ev 7G OeG ob AcyOhoeran,, ef wh Tov 
nar’ érlvoray tedrov, ob py xatk ty rot mpkypatos &dyPetav. "Evépyerat dé torabrat efor 
7d voetv xal Ogdrew. ‘H rod Ocod koa Sbvaptc, ef Bovrotucba Aéyetv (Slwc, ob tag toradbtag 
avepyclac &mooxorel, ANAL th dmotehtouata pdva. ‘O vobs dow xal ¥ OEAncts obx elotv év 
+6 Och dg Svvepets, KAN do evépyerat udvov. 2. Davepdy 5é Eri ex tHv mecetpyuevo ort 
+d TAHOog tay evepyetdv tdv 7H Och d&roveyouevo, domep rd voeiv xal Oérew xal mpodyerv 
Tk modeypara xat re Sota, odx elot Sicpopa mokypuara’ excl tév evepyetéiv tobtwv Exdoty 
év 1 Oecd eotw adtd 7d elvar adtob, bree éotlv &v xal tadrdv. “Onwe Se To modharAoby 
cay onuacrdy od Avpalveras tH tod évde mekypatos &AnPelx, ex tav ev TH MedTH BLBALD 
(1,31; 35) Sederypévey pavepdy elvar Sivatan” (Vat. gr. 610, f. 105°”). 

18. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 1,35,2 (cf. infra, p. 296). 

19. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 11,13,1-3: “Od Sbvaran $& Aéyeobar dg 
at rooeipyuévar dvagopal bocorhxaaw tw, donep tide modywata éxtdg tot Ocod. "Enel 
vip § Osdg tay bvrwy gotly dey? nal oyatov dyabby, dvdyun dv Hv xal mpdg tas avapopcc 
éxelvag tae mocypata obcag dvapopag mpdg tov Deby Erépac ebpelv xal el xdxelvar m&ALv 
npkypara elev, dvdyun m&dww telrac cyécetc ebpetv, xal totito én’ kmetpov. Odx dpa af 
oxgces, alc & Ochs meds re Kra dvdeverar mpdypara, elol twa medypara Ew tod Ocod 
bpeotiira. Odx koa Suvardy rag &vapopcee, alc 6 Dede mpd¢ th urlopara dvapépetan, elvat 
cia mpdypara gxrd¢ adtod. ... Katadelmetat tabras drovépecBat tot xate tov tpdmov 


wie émuvolac” (Vat. gr. 610, f. 106"). See also De potentia, 3,3 (cf. infra, pp. 314-315). 
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‘knowable’; ‘being on the right...’ — ‘being on the left...’) depending 
on each other; 

iii) predicates that spring solely from the human mind, such as the 
various self-identical truisms (a is 2). 


The various names predicated of God with respect to His creature 
fall under case (ii), especially its second clause, i.e., the unilateral rela- 
tion. For the former pole (God) can exist without the latter (creature) 
but not vice versa; therefore, this relation denotes something relevant 
only to the latter.” 

In this respect, Aquinas was a source apt to be used for anti- 
Palamite purposes. At the same time, however, Aquinas did not clas- 
sify this relation under case (iii), which means that he ascribed a 
degree of reality to this relation. Further, Aquinas stressed that taking 
refuge in various “names” to describe the absolutely simple God is 
merely the result of man’s being inferior to God (even more, an essen- 
tially corporeal being) and thus doomed to grasp Him “analogically”, 
that is, truly yet imperfectly, especially in statu viae. This idea appeared 
to be in keeping with the traditional Byzantine apophaticism;”! 
accordingly, as we will see, it was fervently embraced by some Palam- 
ite thinkers, who created a mixture of the Greek Patristic with the 
Thomistic idea of explaining divine multiplicity in terms of its being 
conceived xar’ émivotay. Apparently, Demetrios Cydones’ rendering 
of Aquinas’ ‘intentio’ and ‘ratio’ (in this context) as “émlvou’ and 
‘dy’ played an important role for some Palamites to re-state their 
Palamism with smoother, more acceptable, Thomistic colours.” Since 


20. This is a brief exposition of Thomas’ doctrine, based on passages from his two 
Summae and the De potentia. A fuller exposition of his thought on the issue is offered in 
ch. 6 (“Relations”) of R.W. ScHMIDT’s The Domain of Logic according to Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, The Hague 1966, pp. 130-174 (and passim). 

21. Cf. THomas AQuinas, De potentia, 7,5 ad 14: “...2% tot tov jhuétepov vodv 7 Dele 
obola ph maprcodcbat, tob0’ Smee gortlv 4 Bela obola Stapéver, tov huetepov vodv brepBatvov, 
xal obtag éotly &yvwotos Huiv’ xal Sietotro éxetvo gatly Zoyatov tig dvVOpwnelacg yydoews 
nepl tod Oeod, +d yvavat Exurdy &yvoodvra tov @edyv, épdcov topev [obviously, the transla- 
tor read “cognoscimus”] to¥6’ dnep éotly 6 Weds n&v 8 repl aitobd vootpev brepBatvov” 
(Coisl. gr. 96, £. 187°). Most probably, the translation of the De potentia was made by 
Prochoros Cydones; see G. MERCATI, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca 
e Teodoro Meliteniota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina 
del secolo XIV (Studi e Testi, vol. 56), Vatican City 1931, pp. 36-37. 

22. If] am right in suggesting that BASIL OF CAESAREA’s Adversus Eunomium 1,6-7 and 
the Latin Paraphrasis Themistiana (350/380) of Aristotle's Categories (traditionally known 
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Aquinas did not know Greek, and since, as far as | know, no Latin 
translation of Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus Eunomium had ever been 
produced up to the time of Aquinas,” Aquinas elaborated his doctrine 
of the ‘divine names’ without using Basil’s éivoia, which he never 
referred to, either explicitly or implicitly, in his Summae. Thus, the above 
Greek rendering should rather be ascribed to Cydones’ philosophical 
and theological ingenuity. 


2. GREGORY PALAMAS’ SHARP DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOD’S 
‘ESSENCE’ AND ‘ENERGIES’ 


Gregory Palamas (1296-1357) introduced a peculiar distinctio realis 
between the “essence” or “nature” of God and His “powers” or “energies”.”4 


as Ps.-AUGUSTINE’s Categoriae decem), §§27-29, have a common (Greek) source (by now 
lost) (DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Glossogony or Epistemology?” cf. supra, n. 6), then it seems 
that Cydones, unconsciously but with remarkable success, retroversed the Latin rendering 
of the ancient Greek antvo.a as intentio. His rendering was to become established in Late 
Byzantium; see, e.g., THEODORE GAZES’ Antirrheticon 13-14 and 35-39, ed. L. MOHLER, 
Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist und Staatsmann. Funde und Forschungen. 
IIL. Band. Aus Bessarions Gelehrtenkreis. Abhandlungen, Reden, Briefe von Bessarion, Theo- 
doros Gazes, Michael Apostolios, Andronikos Kallistos, Georgios Trapezuntios, Niccold Perotti, 
Niccold Capranica, Paderborn 1942 (repr. 1967), pp. 211,18-212,21 and 218,36-220,2; 
on the place of intentio and érlvote in the intellectual discussions between Theodore Gaza, 
Bessarion and John Argyropoulos, see J. MONFASANI, “Greek and Latin Learning in 
Theodore Gaza’s Antirrheticon”, in: M. PADE (ed.), Renaissance Readings of the Corpus 
Aristotelicum, Copenhagen 2001, pp. 61-78 = study V in: IDEM, Greeks and Latins in 
Renaissance Italy. Studies on Humanism and Philosophy in the 1 5% Century, Ashgate 2004, 
esp. 72-74; IDEM, “Theodore Gaza as a Philosopher: a Preliminary Survey”, in: R. MaAI- 
SANO and A. ROLLO (eds.), Manuele Crisolora e il ritorno del greco in Occidente. Atti del 
convegno internazionale (Napoli, 26-29 giugno 1997), Naples 2002, pp. 269-281 (= study IV 
in: MONFASANI, Greeks and Latins), esp. 280. 

23. See the recent survey of the “Greek Philosophical Works Translated into Latin” 
by M. Trizio, Appendix B2 in: R. PASNAU (ed.), The Cambridge History of Medieval 
Philosophy, Cambridge 2009, pp. 797-801, esp. 800, s.v. “Basil of Caesarea”. Some pas- 
sages from Basil’s Adversus Eunomium which occur in Aquinas’ Contra errores Graecorum 
might well have derived from various intermediary sources. In general, no traces of direct 
influence by Basil’s doctrine of the ‘divine names’ on Aquinas are discernible. On Aquinas 
and Greek Patristic literature see A. B.Y. DuRAN’s effort, “El nominalismo Arriano y la 
filosofia cristiana: Eunomio y San Basilio”, in: Augustinus 5 (1960), pp. 206-226, to 
present Aquinas’ doctrine of the divine names as identical to Basil’s and contrary to 
Eunomius’. This fails ¢ imine, since it defectively presents Basil’s and fully misrepresents 
Eunomius’ thought. In fact, Eunomius’ doctrine is much closer to Aquinas than Basil’s. 

24. See, e.g., GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos IT, 19,91: “Kat 4 Sbvaps xat 
avépyeta tod Ocod dxtisrog Statedet nal rig obotac Stevfvoxev”; edd. L, CONTOYIANNES 
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Although he declared that “it is impossible to think of any sort of 
incision or division between God’s essence and energy”,”? he went so 
far as to distinguish between “irepxeipevy odata tod Oeob” (God's 
“essence”, which is remote) and “@edty¢ Spetévy” (“the inferior rank 
of God’s being”), that is, God’s “energies”. He insisted so much on 
the real character of this distinction that he contended that it is at 
least as real as the distinction between the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
(Father, Son and Holy Spirit).?° Indeed, he qualified that 


- B. PHANOURGAKES, in: P.K. CHRESTOU (ausp.), Tenyogiov rob Ialapa ovyyedupata, 
Vol. III, Thessaloniki 1970, p. 149,18-19. See also GREGORY PALAMAS, Triads II[,2 
(1340), 11, ed. P.K. CHRESTOU, in: CHRESTOU (ausp.), op. cit., Vol. I, Thessaloniki 1962, 
p. 665,15; LHocaydc Bela Evworg ual didxeuotc 10, ed, MANTZARIDES, in: CHRESTOU, 
op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 76,15-17; [eel betwy évegyeiv wal tijg nat’ abtdc psbégews 6, 21, ed. 
MANTZARIDES, op. cit., pp. 101,13-14; 112,27-28; Aiddoyoc 6e00ddfou peta Baghaapitov 
52, ed. MANTZARIDES, op. cit., p. 214,5-7; ‘Ore Bagdadu nai *Axivdvvoc eioly of diyoto- 
podytes xaxdc Ovtws ual ADéws eic dd0 dvicovs Bedtyntas tH» play 7; 13; 14, ed. MANT- 
ZARIDES, op. cit., pp. 267,11-12; 273,3-5; 273,30-31; ITgo¢ AavupA Aivov 6, ed. N.A. 
MATSOUKAS in: CHRESTOU, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 379,28-31; Against Acindynos I, 6,23, 7,31; 
I, 12,54; VI, 20,75 et al., edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES, op. Cit., 
pp. 55,28-56,1; 61,31; 124,22-23; 443,4-5. Palamas equates ddvayiic and évégyeta in God 
on the basis of some Greek patristic passages, mainly on BASIL OF CAESAREA’s De Spiritu 
sancto 1X,22,31-33, ed. B. PRUCHE, Basile de Césarée. Sur le Saint-Esprit. Introduction, texte, 
traduction et notes, Réimpression de la deuxitme edition revue et augmentée (Sources chréti- 
ennes, vol. 17bis), Paris 2002 (71968), p. 326, and JOHN OF DAMASCUS’ Expositio fidei 
37,2-13 (“Tept évepyetac”), ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), p. 93. Still, he distinguishes 
between ddvapuc taken as the internal and eternal properties of God and évégyera as their 
external and yet equally uncreated and eternal manifestation. Besides, some patristic 
passages cited by Palamas seem to imply a threefold distinction; see, e.g., MAXIMUS 
CONEESSOR’s Capita theologica et oeconomica II,1 (PG 90: 1125c), cited in Arddoyos 
| 690086f0u peta Bagdaapitov 16; 51, ed. MANTZARIDES, op. cit., pp. 178,17; 213,17- 
214,1; Ps.-ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, Jn Annuntidtionem Deiparae (PG 28: 9208), cited 
in Against Acindynos 11,21,100, edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES, op. cit., p. 157,11. 
Cf. GREGORY OF Nyssa, Orationes de Beatitudinibus VII, ed. J.F. CALLAHAN, Gregorit 
Nysseni opera. Vol. VII, Pars 2: De oratione Dominica. De Beatitudinibus, Leiden-New 
York-Cologne 1992, p. 150,25-27. On the nature of this distinction cf. G. KAPRIEV, 
Philosophie in Byzanz, Wiirzburg 2005, pp. 286-289. 
25. GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos IT, 12,54, edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOUR- 
GAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), p. 124,25-27. 
26. GREGORY PALAMAS, Capita CL (probably 1347/48), 75, ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, 
n. 13), p. 77,26-27 = ed. SINKEWICZ (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 170; Against Gregoras II 
(1355/57), 41, ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 294,32-295,4; Against Acindynos 
11,8,29; I11,19,85; VI,14,53, edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), 
pp. 105,24-29; 222,31-33; 426,8-12; Eis tiv bfjow &x tév “Onoavedy * rod dylov Kugii- 
Aov 8, ed. PHANOURGAKES, in: CHRESTOU (ausp.), op. cit., Vol. IV (cf. supra, n. 13), 
p. 107,10-22; Capita CL, 113, ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 98,4-15 = ed. SINKE- 
WICZ, op. cit., p. 212; ITed¢ "Apoévoy 1, ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 24), p. 316,4-11. 
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there should not be any wonder for us that, in God’s case, essence and 
energy are in some sense one and are one God, and at the same time 
essence is the cause of the energies and, in virtue of its being their cause, 
is superior to them. For the Father and the Son, too, are one thing and 
one God, and yet “the Father is greater” (Joh. 14,28) than the Son in 
terms of His being the cause. And if there [sc. in the case of the Holy 
Trinity], for all the self-subsistence of the Son and for all His being 
co-substantial [with the Father], “the Father is” nevertheless “greater” 
[than the Son], all the more will the essence be superior to the energies, 
since these two things are neither the same nor different in substance, 
as these properties [sc. being of the same ot of different substance] 
regard self-subsistent realities and no energy at all is self-subsistent.?” 


Obviously, Palamas regarded the division between God’s essence and 
energies as radically different and thus greater than (in fact, as we will 
see, infinite) that between the persons of the Holy Trinity. 

As for the nature of these non-self-subsistent realities and their 
connection with the essence, Palamas declared that God’s natural 
properties (“puoixk meoodvra”), although they are neither “sub- 
stances” (“odcta.”) or “natures” (“gdcetc”) nor “accidents” (“cuu.BeB- 
nxbra”),?® are nevertheless “realities” (“medypyarx”)” and might be 
called “quasi-accidents” or “accidents in some sense” (“cuyBeByxdrx 
nue”; “ovuBeByxdra gotw bn«c”).2° To him, the multiplicity of God, 


27. GREGORY PALAMAS, ITegi Betwy évegyerdv xal tio xat’ adtac mebéEews 19: “Tobro 
vee od Sef Bauder, ei év dott nag obota xal evépyera ent @cod xal elc gor Oedc, etra ¥ 
obala airla tév évepyerdiy dott xal dag altla brépxertar abréiv. Kal yao 6 Tarie xal 6 Ytdc 
&y dott xa ele dart Ocbe, KAN altos xal “welCev” rod Yiod 7H aitio 6 “Haryp”. Et & éxet, 
xaltor adburoct&étov xal duoovclov dvtog tod Yio, Sus a6 alltroc “uelCav 6 Tarye”, 
TOAD psdAov trav eveoyetdv brepéEer A obota, uhO “duoovclwv” wp “Ecepovotwv”; 
cf. JOHN OF Damascus’ Jnstitutio elementaris 6, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 10), p. 23, adediv 
Srapyoucdiv' tév yap adOuroctétoy tabta, oddeula 8 tév évepyerdv adburdotatic gotiv”, 
ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 111,10-20. 

28. On the Greek and Latin (Augustinian) background to Palamas’ rejection of seeing 
God’s properties as “accidentia”/“ouyBeByxdtx” in the logical sense of the term see 
J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, Augustine and Gregory Palamas: Aristotle's Categories and the 
Psychological Images of the Holy Trinity (in Modern Greek: Adyovotivog nai Ienydgtos 
Tladapas: ta noopajjpara tay doototehindy xatnyoouby xal tis tovadimijc poyobeohoyias ; 
with three Appendices), Athens 1997, p. 54. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, ITegi Deiwy évegyerdov 
nai tig vat’ abtac webéEews 29, ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 116,11. 

29. GREGORY PALAMAS, Letter to Athanasius of Cyzicus 42; 44, ed. MATSOUKAS 
(cf. supra, n. 24), pp. 450,31-451,1; 453,1-4; Against Gregoras 11,21, ed. CHRESTOU 
(cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 280,35-281,13. 

30. GREGORY PALAMAS, Capita CL, 127; 135, ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 13), 
pp. 107,9; 111,22 = ed. SINKEWICZ (cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 230,10; 240,9-10; Against 
Acindynos V1,73; 77-78, edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), 
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although grasped by a created being, is as real as His unity both in 
regard to the essence-persons and the essence-energies multiplicity. 
Palamas argues at length against Gregory Acindynos’ idea that “we 
humans speak of the uncreated powers and energies of God in the 
plural because of the partitional character of our knowledge, i.e., 
because we are capable neither of discussing nor of thinking of the 
non-partitioned realities”.*! In a public dispute with Nicephoros 
Gregoras, Palamas stated with remarkable clarity: “The fact that it is 
we who conceive of Him both in terms of division and unity does 
not mean that He is not really so”.3? In this sense, Palamas’ distinc- 


tion between God’s ‘essence’ and ‘energies’, for all his numerous | 


apologetic declarations of accepting God’s unity, is a sort of ‘distinc- 


pp. 441,6-19; 443,25-445,24. This phrase was borrowed from CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA’s 
Thesaurus XXX (PG 75: 445D-448A: “cpdrov tid cvuBéByxe”s 449A (passage infra, 
n. 51); cf. JS. NADAL (CANELLAS), “La critique par Akindynos de !’herméneutique patris- 
tique de Palamas”, in: Jstina 3 (1974), pp. 297-328, esp. 305; DEMETRACOPOULOS, 
Abyovotivos (cf. supra, n. 28), p. 143, n. 154); and GREGORY NAZIANZEN’s Oratio XXXI, 
6,7-11, edd. P. GALLAY and M. JouRJON, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 27-31: Discours 
théologiques. Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes (Sources chrétiennes, vol. 250), 
Paris 1978, p. 286. 

31. “...81k 7d peptotdy tig Huerépag yvedbcews tag dutlotoug Suvdpers xal evepryelac 
<0} Oeod mryPuveindig expgpouev, wr) Suvdwevor dueplatag SiadrgyeoBat pwydé voeiv mepl ray 
dweplotwv”, apud GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos V1,14,49, ed. CHRESTOU 
(cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 424,5-8; cf. op. cit. VI,14,515- 15,54; ed. CHRESTOU, pp. 425,6-9; 


426,30-427,3; cf. GREGORY ACINDYNOS, ‘Etéga éxOeots xal dvacxevy) réy to} TTadaya 


morngotatwy aigécewy 119; ed. J. NADAL CANELLAS, Les Traités contradictoires de Grégoire 
Acindyne contre Grégoire Palamas. IV: Textes critiques complémentaires, forthcoming (my 
sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. J. Nadal Cafiellas for allowing me access to his forthcoming 
edition of this Acindynian writing). This is the way John Cyparissiotes, too, accounts 
for the compositional character of human speech about God; JOHN CyPARISSIOTES, Kata 
tdy tod [Takayixod téuov dtaxpicewy xal évdoewr &v tH Os VI,6; VIII,22; ed. 
KE. LIAKOURAS, Twdérvov Kusagicowdtov, Kata tév tot Tadapuxod téuov dvaxgicewr 
nal Evdcewy &v tH Oe@. Td xelpevoy viv rd neadtov éxduddpuevor (editio princeps). Avaroupr 
ént daxtogia, Athens 1991, pp. 298,22-26; 474,9-25; ITeol tic betas odclag xal betas 
évegyelac duapogas, Stu odx %ote tadtny naga tH Oc@ dvevoeiv 3, ed. B.L. DENTAKES, 
Twarvov tot Kunagicowdtov ITepi tij¢ Getac obciac wat bela évegyelas dvayooac, Ste obx 
ort tabtyy maga tH Osh dvevgeiv, viv td me@rov éxdidpevov (editio princeps) (Hovya- 
otixal xal pthocopixal wederat, vol. 10), Athens 1976, pp. 49,1-60,5. 

32. GEORGE FACRASES, “Exitopos xara 16 duvatov dinynots tig éni tod -nadatlov 
évamtov tod Baciléws yevouérys diadéEews tod dyiwtdrov Oeocahovinns xg Tenyogtov 
nal Tenyoed rot pidoodpov 15: “O%8 Sr xab Starpetéd< voeirar xal fyapdveg map’ Hudy, 
ody obtwe exer xat&e &AyPerav”, ed. CHRESTOU, in: CHRESTOU (ausp.), Vol. IV (cf. supra, 
n. 13), p. 213,26-29 = ed. M. CANDAL, “Fuentes Palamiticas. Didlogo de Jorge Facrasi 
sobre el contradictorio de Pélamas con Nicéforo Grégoras”, in: Orientalia Christiana Peri- 


odica 16 (1950), pp. 303-357, esp. 344,23-25. 
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tio realis’ hardly compatible with God’s simplicity.** Palamas, based 
directly on Gregory Nazianzen and Augustine, conceived of God’s 
simplicity in a compromised way, that is, in terms of another divine 


property, i.e., impassibility: “it is not acting and energy but being 


acted upon and passivity which causes composition” .*4 


33. It is not always taken into account that defending unity is not sufficient for one 
to vindicate simplicity effectively. For example, PALAMAS’ ITegi Betas wat Geoztovod pebétews 
} megl tio Oelac xai tegpvods émdéentos 7, ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), 
p. 142,12-16, does not entitle one to state that “Palamas affirmed the divine simplicity as © 
strongly as anyone could wish”, D. COFFEY, “The Palamite Doctrine of God: a New 
Perspective”, in: St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 32/4 (1988), pp. 329-358, esp. 334. 
In this writing, Palamas, relying on Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus Eunomium 11,29,20-33, 
edd. B. SESBOUE, G.-M. DE DURAND, L. DOUTRELEAU, Basile de Césarée. Contre Eunome, 
suivi de Eunome, Apologie. Introduction, traduction et notes, tome II (Sources chrétiennes, 
vol. 305), Paris 1983, pp. 122-124, explicitly states that he would not be prepared to 
defend simplicity throughout; GREGORY PALAMAS, op. cit. 28-29, ed. MANTZARIDES, 
op. cit., pp. 161,17-162,14. Of course, I do not imply that the doctrine of God’s absolute 
simplicity belongs to the essential core of Christian theology; cf. the correct remarks of 
M. STROHM, “Die Lehre von der Einfachheit Gottes. Ein dogmatischer Streitpunkt 
zwischen Griechen und Lateinern”, in: Kyrios 7 (1967), pp. 215-228. In the final analysis, 
from the historical point of view, such a core includes very few things, if any. 

34, GREGORY PALAMAS, Capita CL, 145, ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 116,8-9 

= ed, SINKEWICZ (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 250. See also [Jeol Osiwy évegyerdy nal vijg nat” abtdac 
pebéEews 6, ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 100,29-30; eet Oeiag xal Beoro10d 
pebsews 25; 26, ed. MANTZARIDES, op. cit., pp. 158,1 1-14; 159,6-8; ITe6¢ AavijA Aivou — 
8, ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 24), pp. 381,26-382,10; Ied¢ tov eddapéotatoy év 
povayxois Atovdotoy 4, ed. MATSOUKAS, op. cit., p. 496,31-33. This idea goes back to Plato 
(Respublica Il, 380D-E). On Gregory and Augustine as the source of Palamas’ idea see 
DEMETRACOPOULOS, Adyovotivos (cf. supra, n. 28), pp. 33-34. Augustine himself had 
quoted from Gregory Nazianzen’s Oration XXIX. That Palamas drew upon Augustine's 
De Trinitate has been “virtually simultaneously” established more than a decade ago by 
R. FLocaus, “Der heimliche Blick nach Westen. Zur Rezeption von Augustins De 
Trinitate durch Gregorios Palamas”, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 46 
(1996), pp. 275-297, and myself, Adyovotivos (cf. supra, n. 28), pp. 52-54; 85-94; 181- 
192; cf., inter alia, RE. SINKEWICZ, “Gregory Palamas”, in: C.G. CONTICELLO and 
V. CONTICELLO (eds.), La théologie byzantine et sa tradition. IT; XIIF-XIX siecles, Turnhout 
2002, pp. 131-188, esp. 163. Still, not all of Palamas’ borrowings from Augustine’s De 
Trinitate have been detected as yet. From a forthcoming additional list I have composed, 
I am picking out, just as an example, the dependence of GREGORY PALAMAS’ Capita CL, 
40, ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 58,3-7 = ed. SINKEWICZ (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 128, 
on AUGUSTINE’s De Trinitate XIV,14,18, Il. 14-25 in Maximos Planoudes’ translation, 
edd. M. PAPATHOMOPOULOS, I. TSAVARI, G. RIGOTTI, Adyovotivov Tlepi Tovddoc BuBata 
nevtenatoena, deo x tig Aativwr diadéxtov sis tiv “EAAdba periveyus Magimoc 6 
IThavobins. Eicaywyh, E<Anvind nal Aativixd neluevo, pAwoodowo. Editio princeps. Vol. II, 
Athens 1995, p. 823. 
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As Gregory Acindynos*? and Nicephoros Gregoras*® (1293-1361) 
noticed in Palamas’ own time, Palamas’ explicit distinction between 
“lower deity” and “God’s transcendental essence”?” as well as his plu- 
ral use of Oedry¢% is redolent of Proclus’ metaphysical tenet that each 
level of the hierarchical structure of beings derives its ontological 
gtade from its essence, whereas it produces the lower level by grant- 
ing, in terms of its superior, existence, substance, qualities, and energy 
to its inferior.2? Of course, we need not take the criticism of Palamas’ 


35,-Acindynos describes Palamas’ doctrine as a revival of the Platonic theory of Ideas; 
see, e.g., his [Tvevuatixn diaOyjxn 9, Il. 39-41, edd. J. NADAL CANELLAS and D, BENETOS; 
Iam grateful to Prof. Dr. Juan Nadal Cafiellas (Rome) and the Lecturer Dr. Dionysios 
Benetos (Athens) for kindly allowing me access to their forthcoming edition of Gregory 
Acindynos’ Opera minora (Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca; Turnhout, Leuven 
University Press; the reader should be warned that the line numbers indicated above may 
not eventually coincide with those to appear in the volume in print; yet the divergence is 
not expected to be so great as to render the above passages unidentifiable). Further, Acin- 
dynos (‘Exéoa éBeots xai dvacxevi) tév tod Makaua novnootatwy alpécewy 22 and 125, 
ed. NADAL CANELLAS, Les Traités contradictoires...; cf. supra, 0. 31), parallels Palamas’ 
doctrine with PROCLUS’ Commentary on “Timaeus” Il, ed. E. DIEHL, Procli Diadochi In 
Platonis Timeum commentaria, Vol. 1, Leipzig 1903, p. 361,22-25, and Commentary on 
“Parmenides” I, ed. C.G. STEEL, Procli In Platonis Parmenidem commentaria. Tomus I, 
libros I-III continens, Oxford 2007, p. 147 = ed. V. Cousin, Procli philosophi Platonici 
opera inedita, Pars III, Paris 1864 (repr. Hildesheim 1961), p. 743,6-8, as well as with 
Proctus’ Theologia Platonica IV,14, edd. H.D. SAFFREY and L.G. WESTERINK, Proclus. 
Théologie Platonicienne. Livre IV. Texte établi et traduit, Paris 1981, p. 44,16-19. 

36. NICEPHOROS GREGORAS, Historia Byzantina XXIII (= Oratio dogmatica 1), 2, 


_ ed. L. SCHOPEN, Mixnpégov tod Tenyoga ‘Pwairn toctogia. Corpus scriptorum historiae. 


Byzantinae, Pars XIX,2: Nicephorus Gregoras, Vol. II, Bonn 1830, pp. 1100,21-1101,3; 
XXXV (= Oratio dogmatica VI), 14-15, ed. I. BEKKER, Nixnpdeov tod Tenyoea ‘Pwpaixr 


lotogia. Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae, Pars XIX,3: Nicephorus Gregoras, Vol. III, 


Bonn 1855, pp. 481,5-482,14. Cf. VON IVANKA, Platonismo (cf. supra, n. 1), p. 318; 
G. PopskaLsky, Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz. Der Streit um die theologische 


\ Methodik in der spatbyzantinischen Geistesgeschichte (14./15. Jh.), seine systematischen Grund- 


lagen und seine historische Entwicklung, Munich 1977, p. 163. 

37. GREGORY PALAMAS, Epistle to Acindynos ITI (a.D. 1341), 15: “‘Eotw koa Bede’ 
dpewévy xata tobe Oeocdpous Deordyouc, do xdvrad6’ einev 6 udyag Atovdotog (Ps.-DI- 
ONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, Epistle IT, 1; edd. G. HEIL and A.M. RITTER, Corpus dionysiacum. 
IT: Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. De coelesti hierarchia. De ecclesiastica hierarchia. De mystica 
theologia. Epistulae [Patristische Texte und Studien, vol. 36], Berlin-New York 1991, 
p- 158,4), Sdpov oboa tig bmepxempévng odalag tod @eod”, ed. J. MEYENDOREF, in: 
P.K. CHRESTOU (ausp.), Vol. I (cf. supra, n. 24), p. 306,18-20). Cf. the list’ of passages 
offered by D. STIERNON, “Bulletin sur le Palamisme”, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines 30 
(1972), pp. 231-337, esp. 240. 

38. GREGORY PALAMAS, IT9d¢ “Agoéviov 4, ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 24), 
p. 317,27-28. 

39. Cf. JOHN CyPARISSIOTES, Kata tiv tod ahapinod tépov dtaxpicewy xat Evdbcewy 
éy t OG V,19, ed. Liaxouras (cf. supra, n. 31), p. 276,19-22. 
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adversaries at face value. Indeed, the passages they invoked do not 
correspond with concrete passages in any of Palamas’ writings. Still, 
the Palamite terms “lower deity” or “deities” and “God’s transcenden- 
tal essence” do appear in Proclus’ writings,” and are used by Palamas 
in a non-Dionysian, if not anti-Dionysian, way.*! 

Palamas’ metaphysical Platonism, though noticed by several schol- 
ars, has been described as “inconsapevole”.” Still, as we will see 
later on (pp. 355-356), Palamas consciously and directly integrated 
some of Syrianus’ and Proclus’ metaphysical tenets (as stated in some 
concrete passages of these Neoplatonists) in his description of the 
structure of divine reality (as well as some of Simplicius’ or Priscianus . 
Lydus’ epistemological tenets in his description of the participation 
of man in the divine realm). This being the case, it is all too natural 
that Palamas, in his bulky literary production, full of Patristic quota- 
tions and allusions, subscribed to the passage from Basil’s Adversus 
Eunomium on éxivoa only once® and that, even in that single case, 


40. See, e.g., PROCLUS’ Institutio theologica 18; 150, ed. E.R. Dopps, [HgdxAov 
Awaddyou Storyetworg Beodoyexr. Proclus. The Elements of Theology. A Revised Text with 
Translation, Introduction and Commentary, Oxford 1963, pp. 20,5-7; 132,6-15. 

41. Ps.-Dionysius applies the terms dpewpévoy and iaepxelpevov only to angels and 
human souls, not to God; cf., e.g., Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, De ceelesti hierarchia IVA; 
edd. HEIL-RITTER (cf. supra, n. 37), p. 22,17-18; De divinis nominibus V8; ed. SUCHLA 
-[cf. supra; -n:11}, p: 186,5-7. That Palamas’ doctrine cannot successfully be traced back 
to the corpus dionysiacum and that one must, therefore, take Proclus as a major source of 
Palamas’ speculative theology is indicated by a Ps.-Dionysian passage from the De divinis 
nominibus V,2, which sounds like an anticipant rejection of Palamas’ doctrine (ed. SUCHLA 
(cf. supra, n. 11), p. 181,16-19; passage interpreted as incompatible with Palamas’ theo- 
logical thought by VON IVANKA, Platonismo (cf. supra, n. 1], p. 343). Further, later on, 
GEORGE PACHYMERES (1242-ca. 1310), in his Commentary on the “De Divinis nominibus’, 
said that calling God ‘being per se’, ‘life per se’, and ‘wisdom per se’ should not be construed 
as implying that such a distinction is really existent in God; quite the contrary, this dis- 
tinction can be attributed to God Himself neither sémpliciter (“&d@o”) nor even concep- 
tually (“xas’ éntvorav”), but only in reference to God’s creatures (on V,5; PG 3: 840A-B). 
Cf. Ps.-Maximus CONFESSOR’s comment on Ps.-Dionystus’ Epist. IX (PG 3: 497A4-6). 
On the Neoplatonic character of Palamas’ doctrine of energies see also VON IVANKA, 
Platonismo, pp. 308-310; 325-326; G. PODSKALSKY, “Gottesschau und Inkarnation”, in: 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 35 (1969), pp. 5-44, esp. 40-41; J. NADAL CANELLAS, 
“Gregorio Akindinos”, in: CONTICELLO-CONTICELLO (eds.), La théologie byzantine 
(cf. supra, n. 34), pp. 189-314, esp. 239-240; 253. 

42. VON IVANKA, Platonismo (cf. supra, n. 1), pp. 308-310. 

43. GREGORY PALAMAS, AidAoyos d000dd£ou peta Bagdaapirov 38-42, ed. G.I. MAN- 
TZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), pp- 200,24-206,25; Basil’s passage appears in p. 200,25-27. 
Palamas is also attested to have used the distinctio rationis in the record of one of his 
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he avoided stating that God’s “energies” are distinguished both from 
each other and from God’s “essence” xat’ aivovav;“4 instead, he just 
picked up a sentence from Basil’s passage, which says that “there are 
many truly different names of God”.* 

Further, the greatest hindrance for Palamas to describe his distinc- 
tion as ‘conceptual’ was that, borrowing a phrase of Maximus Confes- 
sor which was to become misleadingly famous,“° he explicitly posed 
an infinite gap between God’s ‘essence’ and ‘energies’; the former, he 
stated, “stands infinitely infinite times higher” (&retpdxtc &neloae 


public disputes with Nicephoros Gregoras by GEORGE FACRASES, “Exitopoc xata 16 
duvator Supynorc thc él tot mahatiov évdmoy tod Bactdéws yevouérys diadéEews tod 
dytotdtov Ozcoadovrixns nie Denyogiov xai Tenyooa tod prdocdqov 26; ed. P.K. CHRESTOU 
(cf. supra, n. 32), p. 229,12-25 = ed. CANDAL, “Fuentes” (cf. supra, n. 32), p. 356,27-28: 
“..-706 Adyou ywplCovtoc t& dydptota...” (with reference to the distinction between “voc” 
(substance) and “Siévowx” (the activity of this substance), which is used as a model of the 
distinction between God’s ‘essence’ and ‘energies’); cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, Adyog dtacapay 
éy émitoum tHv tod Baghady xal “Anwddbvov ddtay nal tv inde eboeBelas aytideyovtmy 
adroit 4; ed. PHANOURGAKES, in: CHRESTOU (ausp.), Vol. III (cf. supra, n. 24), p. 90,9-13; 
Against Gregoras 1V,12; ed. CHRESTOU, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 347,26-27. 

44, Contrary to what is the case with the anti-Palamites, who had no problem citing 
the relevant passage in full. See, e.g., GREGORY ACINDYNOS, ‘Eréoa éxBeous xal dvaoxev 
tay tod [ahaa novngotétwr aigécewy 84, ed. NADAL CANELLAS (cf. supra, n. 31); 
PROCHOROS CYDONES, ITegl xatapatixod xal dnoyatinod todmov él the Geodoyias xal 
negl tis év tH Ber tod Kuglov Beoparetac (Vat. gr. 678, f. 56"). 

45. Palamas uses énivoia in his ooayéc 4 bela Ermous xal didxproig 9, ed. MAN- 
TZARIDES, in: CHRESTOU (ausp.), Vol. II (cf. supra,-n. 13), p. 76,6-9, but in a different 


_Sense, roughly equivalent to the Stoic dévadopiouds (leading oneself from a.tesult to its . 


cause and forming an idea of the nature of its cause). A. Livy, Le créé et V'incréé: Maxime 
le Confesseur et Thomas a ‘Aquin. Aux sources de la querelle palamienne (Bibliothéque thomiste, 
vol. LVIX), Paris 2006, p. 33, holds that Palamas described his distinction as “conceptual”. 
Still, the passage he quotes from “un des grands traités de Grégoire Palamas” is in fact 
from a writing by Philotheos Kokkinos (cf. infra, pp. 284-285, n. 59). 

46. MAXIMUS CONEESSOR, Capita theologica et oeconomica 1,49: “Idvrwy trav Byte xot 
perexdvtev xa ucbextdiv dmerpdnic dmelpwc 6 Oed¢ imepeEjoynrar. M&v yep el ti tov tod 
elvat doyov Eyer xatyyopobuevoy, Epyov Oeod tuyydver, xdv td wdv xarrd yéveow hoxtar tod 
elvat ypovixdic, tb 38 xatk ydow toig yeyovdow éundpuxev olk tig Sivas Buputos «tv ev 
Téow Svta Oedv» (Eph. 4,6) Stampvatag xnpdrroven” (PG 90; 1101A). Cf. op. cit. 1,7: Aoyy 
nitoa xal weodtyg xat tédoc elg demav Thy oyetuchy 80 Bou xatynyoolay obx Hovytat’ eds dé 
xabldrov n&onc axéceuc brdpyav dmerpdurs drelows &vebtepos, obits dey) ore peodtys ote 
téhos elxdtars éotiv” (PG 90: 1085B). As H. Kocu, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen 
Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen, Eine litterarhistorische Untersuchung, 
Mainz 1900, p. 78, n. 2, notes, this phrase, which is Proclean in origin, is contained in 
Ps.-DIONYsIUS AREOPAGITE’S De divinis nominibus VIII,2-3, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), 
p. 201,1-21 (cf. H.U. von Batruasar, Kosmische Liturgie. Maximus der Bekenner: Hohe 
und Krise des griechischen Weltbildes, Einsiedeln 1961, p. 604; NADAL CANELLAS, “Gregorio 


Akindinos” [cf. supra, n. 41], p. 306, n. 135). This passage played an important role in the 
Palamite controversy. 
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Sreepe£-jpyyra.) than the latter.4” Making such a bold statement amounted 
to e limine cancelling any possibility of coherently expressing the dis- 
tinction at hand. 

So Palamas, at first sight, opted for a Stoic rather than Plotinian 
interpretation of Basil’s text (see supra, pp. 265-266), which implies 
a “distinctio realis” between God per se and His ‘energies’. Still, he 
did so in a Procline way, which sharpened this conceptual Stoic dis- 
tinction so much that he substantivised it. 


3. THE LENIENCE OF GREGORY PALAMAS DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
‘ESSENCE’? AND ‘ENERGIES’ BY HIS BYZANTINE ADHERENTS 


Surprisingly, Palamas’ attitude towards the Greek Patristic distinction 
var’ anivowy does not foreshadow the relevant stand of Palamite 
thinkers either during his lifetime or afterwards. “Extvo.a, though 
practically absent from Palamas’ writings, occupies a central place in 
the works of almost all the authors of the Palamite party during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is in this sense that, as I said in 
the beginning (p. 264), most Byzantine Palamists in fact fall under 
what E. Ivanka called “Neo-Palamism’”. 


- 47. See, for instance, GREGORY PALAMAS’. Triads III,2, 7; 8; 21; I11,3,14, ed. CHRESTOU 
(cf. supra, n. 24), pp. 662,18-19; 663,26-27; 673,8-11; 692,19-23; TTeot Beiwy évegyevdiv 
nal tis nar’ adbtac pebébews 41, ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 127,9-10; Atddsétc 
6900dd£ov peta Baghaapitov 24, ed. MANTZARIDES, op. cit. (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 186,26-27; 
Epistle to Arsenios 8, ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 24), pp. 320,30-321,2; Epistle to John 
Gabras 5, ed. MATSOUKAS, op. cit., p. 332,12-13. I shall not defend here my interpretation 
of Maximus’ passage under discussion; the reader should simply recall that Palamas’ inter- 
pretation was not the only one and that, as we will see, an anti-Palamite interpretation was 
shared by some of the Palamites, too. A discussion of the way Palamas and Acindynos 
construed. this passage is offered by J. VAN RossUM, Palamism and Church Tradition: 
Palamism, Its Use of Patristic Tradition, and Its Relationship With Thomistic Thought (type- 
written Doct. Diss., Theological Faculty of Fordham University), New York 1985, pp. 
68-80; my thanks to Prof. Dr. John Monfasani for providing me a copy of this dissertation. 

48. ‘This accounts for the difficulties Palamas faced in treating the problem of the 
logical status of this distinction. To save God’s simplicity, Palamas took from time to time 
(and from work to work) refuge in three different views of the ontological weight of 
accidents: i) no accident makes ¢o ipso its substance composite; ii) no ‘natural accident’, 
i.e., proprium, makes its substance composite; and i##) in the created world, all accidents, 
in so far as they are by definition transient, make their substances composite; this, how- 
ever, does not hold true for God’s quasi-accidents, because He is by nature simple and 
immutable; see DEMETRACOPOULOS, Adyovotivos (cf. supra, n. 28), pp. 55-63. 
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3.1. The Patristic Line: David Dishypatos and Matthaios Blastaris 


During Palamas’ own lifetime and, most probably, before Nicephoros 
Gregoras’ involvement in the Palamite quarrel (1351), two minor 
theologians, David Dishypatos (ob. 1347) and Matthaios Blastaris 
(ca. 1290-ca. 1350), took pains to compose some tracts in support of 
Palamas. Dishypatos reproduced Palamas’ rough analogical argument 
that, just as distinguishing between the persons of the Holy Trinity 
does not entail composition in God, distinguishing between God’s 
essence and energies leaves God’s unity untouched.” Dishypatos also 
explicitly reproduced Basil of Caesarea’s anti-Eunomean use of érlyoux 
(cf. supra, pp. 265-266). His intention was to present the Christian 
postulate that the various “divine names”, for all the simplicity of the 
subject they are predicated of, should not be confused with each other 
or with their subject as logically acceptable.>° 

Matthaios Blastaris pleaded for Palamas’ case by taking recourse to 
some theological tenets of the Christology of Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyril, in his effort to refute the Arianistic background of those who 
denied the full divinity of the divine nature of Christ, distinguished 
between God’s essence and His properties (such as His being ‘ungen- 
erated’) by calling the latter ones “naturally adjacent properties” or 
“quasi-accidents” and apologized for not using philosophically more 
accurate terms by appealing to the impossibility for man’s language 
to describe adequately what lies above his realm.>!. As we have seen 
(p. 274), this is how Palamas himself had described God’s ‘energies’: 
by nature inherent yet really distinct from His ‘essence’; and Cyril 
was one of his declared sources. It sounds plausible that Blastaris knew 
of Palamas’ Cyrilean debt and defended his theology by following the 


49. DaviD DISHYPATOS, ‘Jotogia did Boayéwr Snws tiv doy ouvéotn I} xata TOY 
Baghaay ual “Axivdvvoy novnea aigeorc, ll. 77-86, ed. M. CANDAL, “Origen ideoldgico 
del palamismo en un documento de David Disfpato”, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
15 (1949), pp. 85-125, esp. 120. 

50. Davib DisHyPaTos, Adyog xatd Baghady xal “Anwddbvov neds Nixddaov KaBéot- 
day, ed. TSAMES (cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 44,23-45,13 (cf. BASIL OF CAESAREA, -Adversus 
Eunomium 1,8,19-22; edd. SESBOUE et al. [cf. supra, n. 5], p. 194). Cf. JosEPH 
CALOTHETOS’ (ob. post 1355) Oration IV (Adyog dvtietixds mpd tode Bapdaaplrac 7; 
26-31, Il. 512-680, ed. D.G. TSAMES, TIworp Kadodérov Adyou (’Agiototédevor Iave- 
motHpwor Oeooarovinns. “Entotnuovinh Enetnolc Oeodoyimfs Xyodfc. Ilagdetnua de. 
19 cob 10’ téuov), Thessaloniki 1975, pp. 137-142. 

51. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Thesaurus XXXI (PG 75: 448D-449a). 
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same line—with the one, albeit remarkable, difference that Blastaris>” 


even reproduced Cyril’s idea that God’s “adjacent qualities” should 
be construed as differing from God’s essence only “xar’ értvorav”, 
which Palamas had preferred to leave out. 

Dishypatos and Blastaris did not add anything of their own to the 
speculative aspect of the Palamite quarrel. Still, their initiative to involve 
Basil of Caesarea’s theological use of értvo.w in this quarrel and to 
subscribe to Cyril of Alexandria’s theological use of értvoux paved a 
distinct way for Byzantine and post-Byzantine Palamites to come. 


3.2. Appealing to Basil of Caesarea s “Conceptual” yet Real Distinction’ 
between the Persons of the Holy Trinity 


Philotheos Kokkinos (1295/97-1379), the biographer of Palamas, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (1353-54; 1364-77) and the principal 
agent of the establishment of Palamas’ theology as officially sanc- 
tioned as well as of Palamas himself as a saint,? was assigned the task 
of officially expressing Palamas’ theological doctrine. In the Synodal 
Tome of 1351 4 which came from his pen as well as Neilos Cabasi- 


52. MATTHAEUS BLASTARIS, ITegl tic Betas yagutos #) negl tod Belov pwrdc (probably 
1346/47), ll. 577-601, ed. P.V. PASCHOS, “O MarBaioc Brcotapys meet tis Oelag xrputo< 
4} mepl rob Belov pwtdc”, in: *Avrldwpor tH pntoomodizn Meoonviac Xovooordum Oéuedn, 
Vol. II, Kalamata 2006, pp. 291-326 (text on pp. 295-326; the edition is full of mistakes 
and defective in almost every respect), in particular 310-311. Blastaris abridged the passage 
from Cyril referred to in the preceding note. 

53. See A. RIGO, “La canonizzazione di Gregorio Palama (1368) ed alcune altre ques- 
tioni”, in: Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 30 (1993), pp. 155-202 (esp. 163-164; 
170-172; 176-178; 202). 

54. Synodal Tome of 1351, 27: «TS hoyione xoolCen tabra... TO udv yap “obx ex 
vig Tap” hyd eoews cuvicracban” edvat, “BAN abrf tH xovte ovow &xorov8le oupBatvew”, 
gE d&pdutov xal moAAys xa poowis aveyxns nad rarepdic &AnPelac Berkev odcav Thy Ev 
af Taber tabty Siapopdy tav aicictay te xal tav altlov xal dros Eyew pndérore 
syyapodcay, &AN del tobtous dvarynatos adtiy EvVOewmpovpévyy' TH B88 “wr StactHware, dre 
7a oyLou.d yoot@er cairo” (BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,20,27-28; edd. 
SESBOUE et al. [cf. supra, n. 5], p- 246) éneveyxeiv xal viv év TH meaty xal Sevtép@ 
Siapopdy pdvea tH vO Oewpetv patverat Shrov 1d THs Evaoews Tpey pe GPdSPA RATHGPAA- 
topévov” (PG 151: 737B-C; 739A-B = LN. KaRMIRES, Td doywatind xal ovpBodind, urnusta 
tis Oebodédfov Kaboduxijs *ExxAnotas, vol. I, Athens 1952, pp. 325-326; 327). 

55. See MERCATI, Notizie (cf. supra, n. 21), p. 246. CE. D.A. TSENTIKOPOULOS, £1Ad8e0¢ 
Kéxxivog: Blog nal Epyo. Avdaxroginn dtaterBr bopAnbeioa oto Tyfjua Tlowartixig nat 
Kowwvixiic Ocooytas t08 “Aguototedstov Tlavernotntov Oecoahoviuns, Thessaloniki 2001, 
p. 161; G. NicGL, Prolegomena zu den Werken des Patriarchen Philotheos von Konstantinopel 
(1353-1354 und 1364-1376). Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der 
Philosophischen Fakultat der Ludwig-Maximilians- Universitit zu Miinchen, 1955, p. 40. 
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las’,?? Kokkinos explicitly described the distinction between God’s 
‘essence’ and ‘energies’ as acceptable if drawn “by reason alone” (udveo 
+6 Aovytov.d) or “only mentally” (udveo + vdi).°° At the same time, 
however, he refrained from referring to Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus 
Eunomium 1,6-8, which contains an elaborate framework for a doc- 
trine of the ‘divine names’. Instead, he preferred to adopt a passage 
from Adversus Eunomium 1,20, where it'is stated that distinguishing 
between Father (cause) and Son (result) reflects a real difference 
within the Trinity, even if God’s unity is not thereby harmed, since 
this distinction does not reflect a separation. Kokkinos applies this sort 
of distinction to God’s ‘essence’ (taken as cause) and ‘energies’ (taken 
as result). This way of pleading for Palamas’ distinction was some- 
what close to Palamas’ analogical appeal to the distinction between 
the Persons of the Holy Trinity (v. supra, pp. 273-274). 

This is also the spirit of a relevant passage from Kokkinos’ unedited 
Fourteen Chapters against Barlaam and Acindynos, which was probably 
written no later than 1351°” (which means that Philotheos’ writing 
belongs to the pre-Thomistic phase of the Palamite quarrel): 


To see that essence and energy are not in every aspect one and the same 
thing, but are united and inseparable and yet are distinguished only 
conceptually, pay attention to how the saints state that these things 
are two and testify both to their unity and distinctiveness. ... Hence 
we do not state that there are two deities or Gods, as they [sc. the anti- 
Palamites] slander us; instead, what we state on the basis of what we 
have learnt from the saints is that this Deity, which is participated in 
by those who are deified, is not a proper essence or substance, but a 
natural power and energy present within God Himself, the Holy Trinity, 
absolutely inseparable and indivisible [from Him], the difference 
[between them] being only conceptual... The holy Fathers and Doctors, 
as we have already said, even if they say that God’s essence is one thing 
and His energy is another thing, conceive of the energy—and they write 
thus—as inseparable and indivisible from the essence, as proceeding 


56. Palamites of the mid-14" century, such as Kokkinos and Neilos Cabasilas, applied 
to their own concerns the concept of értvox as used in the Trinitarian and Christological 
debates of the 4" (and 5") century; see VAN RossuM, Palamism and Church Tradition 
(cf. supra, n. 47), pp. 100-102. 

57. Inch. 7 (Athon, Laur. 1932, f. 124’2-5), a passage from the Synodal Tome of 1351 
(45; PG 151: 753c = KARMIRIS, Ta doypatind (cf. supra, n. 54), p. 337; cf. PHILOTHEOS 
KOKKINOS, Against Gregoras V1,551-553; ed. KAIMAKES [cf. supra, n. 13], p. 183) is cited 
and the target of Kokkinos’ attack is not Gregoras (1293-1361), who got involved in the 
Palamite quarrel in 1351, but the two previous major anti-Palamites, i.e., Gregory Acin- 
dynos and, to an extent, Barlaam, who both died in 1348. 
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from it and as having existence and being present only in this very 
essence, since the separation (or, better, the difference) is construed only 
conceptually. Thus, in the case of those things which have their exist- 
ence in other things, but do not subsist or exist autonomously in them- 
selves, one does not speak of composition, as we have said.*® 


Some years later, however, Kokkinos, instigated by Nicephoros 
Gregoras’ harsh attack on Palamas’ theology, shifted somewhat the 
tenor of his Palamism: “According to the theologians and the Fathers, 
the divine essence and the divine energy are two things in the sense that 
it is proclaimed that they differ from each other not really, but concep- 
tually, and that these two things are one thing, their unity in its turn 
being taken and proclaimed as existent not conceptually but really”.?? 


58. PHILOTHEOS KOKKINOS, Kepddaia tij¢ algécews "Axwodsvov xal Baghadp - 
Svvretunuévos ual cays theyyos ths xaxodogtas Bapdadp xat “Axwddbvov, deg 6 Bag- 
Jaap vat 6 ’Axtvdvvos epedvnoay xai ovveygdparto aigetina nal Bldopnua Sdywara ta 
avotéow yoapérta tecoagaxatdexa, 4; 8; 9: “"Oat S& obola nal evéoryera odx sick xar& 
maven Sv wat td ade, ddAG etal usv Frauevar xal dyadproroL, yoplCovrat Sé éniwvola poy 
nace, Stapdpovg Abyous, dxovaov rddg AEyouoty of dytot bet [xoit] S40 etal xat uaptvpoicr 
nal thy Evwoty abrdv xab rb Staxexptevov. ... "Eyred0ev 0838 Sto Oedrytas } Oeod< 
Aéyouev, Oo éxeivor ovxopavrovaty, GAK Thy Bedeyntu tabtHY THY wetexouevyy bd tév 
Oeoupévav Agyouev, Tapd tay dylov pabdvres, odx Slav odotay tid 4 Srdctacw, &AAd 
Sivauny xed evépryerav quowdy év abt 7G Oecd, 7} doyle TordSt, Oewpovpevyy, dxdptctov 
révey xal &didornotov, éreuwvole wdvy rath xdker voodvtes thy Sapopdv... Of 38 dyrot Mate- 
pec xa Sidcdoxador, xnOk xab 4Sy elnouer, el xat &Ado APyovet THY obclav rod Deod nal 
&dho why évépyetav abrod, dAAK nail dyadprotoy nak &Sidoractov voodat xat ypdpovaty, d< 
elonrat, thy evépyeiay tig obalac, éx tabryS odcay xab &v abc tH obole thy brdctact 
Eyovony xat év abt] Dewpovpevyy, THs Starpéceus (pa&AAoV Sé Tig Stapopitic) xar? ércivouay 
udvyy Dewpovpévys. "Ev toig toLobtotg youy, ‘coic Eyovaw év évép@ 1d elvan’ [sc. in the case 
of the accidentia; JOHN OF DAMASCUS, Dialectica; recensio fusior, 40,3-6 = recensio brevior, 
23,3-6, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 10), p. 106], dAAX ph ovveot&or wydE odatv idte nat év 
équtotc, oddérote Adyetat otvOeatc, &¢ mooetropev” (Athon. Laur. 1932, ff. 121°; 127°; 
128°-129'; on the manuscript tradition of this writing see two unpublished Doct. Diss.: 
NIGGL, Prolegomena [cf. supra, n. 55], pp. 28-31; TSENTIKOPOULOS, DiAdOe0g Kéxxwos 
(cf. supra, n. 55}, pp. 238-240). Speaking of a conceptual distinction between the persons 
of the Holy Trinity in contrast with the real unity of the divine essence was by then quite 
normal; see, e.g., MACARIOS CHRYSOCEPHALOS, Oratio panegyrica XIII (In transfigura- 
tionem Christi): “Mla odcta Sewpetrat, &rri xa dobvOeto<, xal pla ywoptGerat Oed7y<, H 
Tords..., modypate thy Evwat Exovon xa énwola vhy Siatpecw Seyouevy”; Maxagtov tod 
Xovooxepdiov, dgyrenroxdnov Diladedgelas, Adyor naynyvoeixol 10’. Eioaywyn Eig. 
Aednéruov, Thessaloniki 71989, p. 401. 

59, PHILOTHEOS KOKKINOS, ITgd¢ tov abrdy piddcopor Ionyogay Adyos avtipentixds 
népntos mel hrwpérns wal dvaxexowuévns Geoloyias nal zeol Siapogas idimds¢ adic Betas 
obolac xai avepyetas xal 67) xal megi Tob adray fvapévov, vat bre usr Evwots adtay 
nodypwart Dempettan xatd tods Beoddyous, 7 dé duapoga énwoig. (a.D. 1354-55), Il. 1320- 
1324: “Avo, Frou KAA xa éddo, elalv 7 Bela odata nat 4 evéoyera, ob medypart xatk tobs 
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Obviously enough, what is stressed here is unity; and this is done at 
the expense of diversity, in a way that would hardly be acceptable for 
Palamas, who had constantly posed unity and diversity on equal 
terms, if not in terms more favourable to the latter. 

Kokkinos’ early predilection for Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus Euno- 
mium 1,20 was shared by Philotheos of Selybria (ante 1325/31-post 
1389), who reproduced this patristic passage along with the famous 
Athanasian Trinitarian simile of the fire and its light,°! the forerunner 


Beordyoug Tatépac, &dd’ erwvola rig Stapopac adtayv voouuevns dua nal Acyoudvys, xal év 
elow adOuc af adral, obx émivola, &AAK medypatt THS Evdoews adbtdv Bewpovupevys nal 
Aevouevyc’; ed. KAIMAKES (cf. supra, 13), pp. 164-165. More passages from Philotheos’ 
euvre where the distinction under discussion is described as drawn “xar’ éntvoray” were 
collected by K.E. LIAKOuRAS (‘H xegl tay dxtiotwy Oelwy évegyerdy ddacxadla tod aylov 
Pihobéov Kouxivov, Tateudgyou Kwvaotaytwoundiews, Athens 1999, pp. 49-52; 93), who, 
however, fails to find a consistent way of surpassing the shock he suffered at the very fact 
that Philotheos’ Palamism was expressed by means of éntvoix. Indeed, on the one hand, 
he tends to construe this term as implying the Neo-Palamite interpretation of the distinc- 
tion between essence and energies as the result of the inherent incapacity of the human 
mind to grasp God; on the other, he states that this distinction reflects an objective real- 
ity in God’s being; things are left so, and the only explanation offered for this antinomy 
is that Philotheos’ use of éntvorw occurs “just some times” in his writings. Even Philotheos’ 
reproduction of long relevant passages from BASIL OF CAESAREA’s Adversus Eunomium 
I and II passes unnoticed. 

60. PHILOTHEUS OF SELYBRIA, Atddoyos nel Oeodoyiac doppwatixic (a.D. ca. 1366), ll. 
1571-1574; 2036-2045 (Gregory Palamas’ persona is speaking); Il. 2555-2557 (Philotheos’ 
persona is speaking); ed. M.C. VAKALOPOULOU, ®1Ad8e0¢ XydvBelac. Bloc xal ovyyoagixd 
Zoyo. Adaxtogixn diateupy, Athens 1992, pp. 239; 258; 282: “...rij¢ wav obotag dpebé- 
xrov Tavtéract obayg, uelexrijg 88 tH¢ évepyetac, Srovotoeré Tig 6xWcodv xal Siapopdv TH 
éruvola xat& 7d alttov, doc aitla aben tabtys. ... ...O0bTe (sc. in accordance with Athana- 


_ sius of Alexandria’s Trinitarian simile of the fire and its light) xat ent t¥¢ Belag pticems 


xal tH GE aivijc evepyelag puoixdic xal oboiwddac mpotobangs to ‘ev’ xal rd ‘Sidpopov’ Huiv 
éxdnrréov, TO nev nat To Fvapévov xal &dialperov, to Sd xar&e 7d al'tiov xal 7d 8% abrod 
5 tod aittov. “[Ipétepov” yao “rd aitiov A¢youev, Sevtepov Sé 1d ar” adtod altierdy, od 
Siactyatt ywoelCovtes dn’ dAAHAwY tabra, GAL TH AovisuA” xat TH emevole “rod attrerod 
Tepoervoovvtes TO alttov” (BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,20,26-29; edd. 
B. SESBOUE et al. [cf. supra, n. 5], p. 246). Kal donep énl rijg Tpiddog 7H atl papdy 
brepéyetv to} Yiod tov Ilatépa, obtw nal tiv odotav tio puoinys adtic évepyelac 
brepxcioba anopaiveta th Oeia Adyta. ... ... Vrdoxertar 4 obola tig évepyeluc tH emuvola 
ag aitla abry tabryg ual ofovel S1Ca xal nny” (cf. Synodal Tome of 1351, 27-28; PG 151: 
7378-739A = KARMIRES, Ta doypyatind (cf. supra, n. 54], pp. 326-327). 

61. Ps.-ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, Oratio quarta contra Arianos, 10 (PG 26: 472C-D); 
passage quoted in the Synodal Tome of 1351, 27 (PG 151: 737D-738A = KARMIRES, Td 
doypatina [cf. supra, n. 54], p. 326) (cf. Ps.-ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, op. cit. 2; PG 
26: 469c). The simile occurs in the genuine Athanasian writing De decretis Nicaenae 
Synodi 23-24, ed. H.G. Opitz, Athanasius Werke, Vol. 2,1, Berlin 1940, pp. 19,10-20,29 = 
PG 27: 456C-4578). Cf. Ps.-ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA’s Quaestiones aliae (PG 28: 
776B-777C). This is a simile ultimately inspired by Hebr. 3,2. 
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of Basil of Caesarea’s ‘conceptual’ distinction between Father as cause 
and Son as His result. 

This predilection was also shared by Neilos Cabasilas (ca. 1295- 
1363), the successor of Palamas on the archiepiscopal throne of Thes- 
saloniki till his death. For it is this Basilian passage which lies behind 
Cabasilas’ statement that 


number implies difference, not division, in the sense that reason divides 
some things which in reality are inseparable. That substance is one thing 
whereas hypostasis is another does not entail that substance exists in 
separation from hypostasis; nor does the fact that essence and energy 
are not the same entail that the divine energy is separated from the 
divine essence; on the contrary, the distinction between them is con-: 
ceptual, whereas their unity is real and indivisible. 


This line of defence of Palamas’ theology is in keeping with what 
Neilos had stated as the co-author (along with Kokkinos) of the Syn- 
odal Tome of 1351 (v. supra, p. 282). 


62. NiLus CABASILAS, Oratio brevis de Gregorii Nysseni dicto; “Increatum nihil nisi...”, 
12: “O dpidude Siapopdy elacyet, ob Stalpsow, tH émwole Smrad} “sob A6you xwelCovroc 
zk dydptor«” (GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Oratio XXIII, 11, PG 35: 1164A; cf. Ps.-BASIL OF 
CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium V, PG 29: 7378). Od y&p Si6tt KARO ¥ ovata xal Erepov 7 
bndctactc, yapls dv et'n A odata tic broot&ceme, otdE Rts ob tabrov ovata xal évéoyera, 
Siéory (cf. BASIL OF CAESAREA’s qualification: “od Siacthyatt yaptCovtes dn’ &MHAwy 
qaira, de TH hoyroyd trod altarot npoenwvootvres 7 al'ttov”; cf. supra, n. 60) tH¢ Betas 
odotac 4 Bela evépyera, dAN H wev Sudxptotc enivoia, 7 SE Evoats TOAYLATLRY, &YMpLTOS 
[an modyuare xat &ydpratoc?]”; ed. M. CANDAL, “La Regla teolbgica (Adyos obytopog) de 
Nilo Cabésila”, in: Ovientalia Christiana Periodica 23 (1957), pp. 240-257, esp. 254,25- 
256,1. Cf NiLus CABASILAS’ Against the Acindynists’ Interpretation of St. Cyril’s Dictum, 
Il. 21-30: “Od y&p 7d Fveapdvov tic Beoroylas 74H Staxexpireve TOAELOV (ex edit. m6Acwv 
cott.) eget. ... Td wav ye wh érepov wey elvar tov Oedv, Etepov dé 7d év adtH Iveta +7 
ovate Sdoouev, purdcroper 88 xat& ts Srootdoetc Thy Evepdtyta. ... Tic odalas tH¢ Delag 
rath THs && adriig evepyelac... xr’ &AAO wv tb ‘Ev’ ExhapBdveov, war’ &dAo Sé Td ‘ur Ev’* vd 
udv énl tod dxtiotou xal dmeprypdrrov xal aywpytov xal cvppvoic, 7d dé éxt tod aitiov 
nat rod & adrod xal wereyouévou”; ed. T. KisLas, Nil Cabasilas et son traité sur le Saint- 
Esprit. Introduction, édition critique, traduction et notes (these de doctorat, Université de 
Strasbourg-II) (unpublished), 1998, pp. 699-700. 

63. VAN RossuM, Palamism and Church Tradition (cf. supra, n. 47), pp. 34-38, 
describes Neilos Cabasilas (along with the Byzantine princeps Thomistarum, Scholarios!) as 
“4 latent Palamite Thomist”, establishing his non-anti-Thomism on his non-mentioning 
of Aquinas in his main pro-Palamite writing, the Regula theologica, and trying to show his 
pro-Thomism by appealing to his “being inclined to philosophical speculation”. The latter 
atgument, apart from being insufficiently based on two theological passages deserving no 
special philosophical praise, falsely assumes that “being inclined to philosophical specula- 
tion” in matters of theology is a mark of Thomism. This is false not only as far as Thomas’ 
theological methodology is concerned, but also, up to an extent, as far as Neilos’ view ‘of 
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Joseph Bryennios (ca. 1350-ca. 1431) is a case very similar to 
Neilos Cabasilas. In an oration devoted to the nature of the Tabor 
light, probably written in 1418,°4 Bryennios defends the Palamite 
distinction against the objection that it clashes with God’s simplicity 


by quoting tacitly yet verbatim a passage from Gregory Palamas him- 
self: 


If ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ fully coincide as far as God is concerned, then 
one of these names is just a nomen nudum, whose meaning does not 
correspond to a distinct concept. ... 

It is not true that the beings we see they are characterized by diversity 
and distinction are eo ipso composite; for every substance has also 


Thomas’ theological methodology is concerned; for Neilos himself cites some passages from 
Thomas in order to show that using syllogisms in theological matters is far from safe. As 
for the former, it can easily be explained not only in terms of the fact that it was by then 
just optional for a polemicist to mention his target but also in terms of the fact that it 
would be quite improper for Neilos to mention Aquinas in his defence of Palamism; as the 
Summa contra Gentiles was translated in 1354, the Summa theologiae probably in 1358, and 
the De potentia and the De articulis fidei some time before 1359/61 (all of them cited by 
Neilos in his anti-Latin pieces; cf. infra, p. 313, n. 140, not one single anti-Palamite writ- 
ing in a Thomist spirit (such as those by Demetrios Cydones, Prochoros Cydones, John 
Cyparissiotes, and Manuel Calecas) had been, in all probability, produced as yet. Besides, 
the issue of the proper place of syllogism in theology has nothing to do with the essence- 
energies problem, which, contrary to the former (rather ineptly and opportunistically 
treated by Palamas), is the speculative core of Palamas’ doctrine. Incidentally, A. GOLTSOU’s 
position (Nelhov KaBéoula Kara ‘Trahév nedyeipor. Post-Graduate Diss., Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Thessaloniki, 1988, p. 17) that Neilos’ Cabasilas knew Latin and 
read Aquinas in the original is based on a tendentious interpretation of Demetrios Cydones’ 
report of his passing of Aquinas’ writings to his former mentor Neilos and Neilos’ reactions 
(cf. infra, p. 325, n. 185). 

64. JOSEPH BRYENNIOS, Adyog didacxadinats yonosor xal Teapimais éyjoeot naguotay 
bte nal 4 Bela évégyera nal totic Gblowg Oewgovpéryn ZAdapypic xal 4} év tH OaBwolw 
magadetybetoa ydoic dutiotoc negi Oelac évepyetac. As far as I know, no date has ever been 
proposed for this Oration. If one takes for granted R.J. LOENERTZ’s suggestion, “Pour la 
chronologie des ceuvres de Joseph Bryennios”, in: Revue des Etudes Byzantines 7 (1949), 
pp. 12-32, esp. 30, that Bryennios’ 2” Oration on the Announciation of the Virgin Mary 
and 2” Oration on the Crucifixion were delivered on 24 and 25 March 1418, one would 
guess that an Oration on the nature of the Tabor light that precedes in order the above 
Orations and presents itself as a succinct exposition of the Church’s doctrine elaborated 
for the Orthodox’ sake against someone’s errors (“...cdvoyiv dxpiB] toic dp008d%ot6 buty 
dreEsABwpuev”; ed. BOULGARIS, Vol. II [cf. supra, n. 13], p. 98,14) was delivered on the 
occasion of the Feast of Orthodoxy of the same year, celebrated shortly before the 
Announciation of the Virgin Mary (25 March). The latter of the two Orations that precede 
these is on the Good Friday (9 April 1417), which means that an Oration on the Tabor 
light, since it is presumably attached to the Feast of Orthodoxy, cannot form part of the 
set of the orations of 1417, but of the set of the orations of 1418. 
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potency as well as energy, even if it is simple, and we will not say that 
the simple nature is composite... for the reason that potency is concep- 
tually distinguished from substance and substance, in its turn, is con- 
ceptually distinguished from energy; for even so, a substance is one and 
simple. How would one dare speak about the truly simple and non- 
composite nature as being composed of its natural energies or of its 
hypostatic properties? ... This obviously holds true for the case of our 
soul; indeed, “if someone of us is astronomer and musician, and let it 
be assumed that this same person is a geometer as well..., should his 
soul be taken as composite because of this?...”.© 


Obviously, Bryennios draws the essence-energy distinction in terms 
of the Greek patristic ‘conceptual’ distinction used by David Dis-. 
hypatos (cf. supra, p. 281), Neilos Cabasilas (cf. supra, p. 286), and 
Philotheos Kokkinos (cf. supra, pp. 282-285), which stands midway 


65. JOSEPH BRYENNIOS, Adyog neg Betas évegyetas, ed. BOULGARIS, Vol. II (cf. supra, 
n. 13), pp. 105-106: “Ei ydp &Sucqopa ravrénact ert @cod ‘ovata’ nal “evéoryera’, Svoiv 
O&cepov “Stdxevic” sort “pdpoc” dvdzatog (GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium XU, 
5,28; 9,4, ed. W. JAEGER, Gregorii Nysseni opera. Vol, II: Contra Eunomium liber HI - 
Refutatio Confessionis Eunomii, Leiden 1960, pp. 170,11-12; 265,17-18) xar’ obdeprtic 
Slag éwolag 7d onwauvouevov Exovroc” (GREGORY PALAMAS, ITegi Belwy évegyerdy wal THC 
nat’ adtac pebsEews 6, ed. MANTZARIDES [cf. supra, n. 13], p. 101,4-7). ... O88 exi 
néveo [ex editionis névra correxi; cf. ed. BOULGARIS, Vol. II (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 105,7], 
ay ofc Ocwpetran mouxidta ve xael Sidxprors, 48x xal obvOecrs muperacyerat mace yxe obota 
dyer nat Sivauiv xah evéoyerav, xélv drch¥ tus ely, xat od Sik toto obvOetov épobwev mdvtWSG 
nal thy drdiiv..., Ete tH Moyo Staxéxprtat tio wev ovatus 4 Sbvapntc, tig 3é Suvdpews A 
evépyera’ pla ye xal obras dott andy obata. Had &v tie énl rio ard twdvet nal dovv- 
Oérov picenc toAuhon A¢yew Str cbvOectc éx tiv Puotxddv evepyerdv } brootatixdy [d- 
orhrav elokyerat; ... Kat ent rig quetépac 38 Yuxiic tobro meddyrov' “ei yap tug ydv 
ori d&atpovduos xal povatxds, 6 8 adrds obtog xal yempetoys..., otvOetag duck tobTo ¥ 
uy} AoytoOhoerat;...” (verbatim citation from GREGORY OF Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium 
11,501-503, ed. JAEGER [cf. supra, n. 10], p. 372,16-373,8). This line of argument derives 
from Gregory Palamas; see DEMETRACOPOULOS, Adyovativos (cf. supra, n. 28), pp. 60-62; 
cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos II,19,96, edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES 
(cf. supra, n. 24), p. 153,6-29; Ocopavns 7} megi Bedtytos xal tod xat’ adtyy &uebéxtov 
nal webextod 26, ed, MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 253,9-12. Bryennios cites the full 
passage from Gregory of Nyssa in his Adyog A’ zegi tijc Szepbéov Terddoc, ed. E. BOUL- 
GARIS, Twonp Boevervion 14 ebgebéyta, Vol. 1, Leipzig 1768; repr., with an Introduction 
by Emr. DELEDEMOS, Thessaloniki 1990, p. 38,21-34, written in 1420/21; 
N.B. TOMADAKES, “Iwohp Boevévytoc”, in: IDEM, SbMapocg Prlavtway pererov nal 
xeiévoov, Athens 1961, pp. 491-611, esp. 585, in the context of his explication of the 
multiplicity of God (op. cit., pp. 33,20-40,24), where the passages just cited are parts of 
some longer ones fully reproduced in both Ovations (Vol. I, pp. 37,36-38,13 = Vol. I, 
pp. 104,33-105,12; Vol. I, pp. 38,20-34 = Vol. II, pp. 105,36-106,4; Vol. I, pp. 39,9-23 
= Vol. II, pp. 105,10-24; the longer version is that in the Adyoco A’ xegi tic tmegbéov 
Totddoc). 
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between Palamas’ distinctio realis and the purely mental distinction 
applied to the essence-energy problem by several anti-Palamites. 
Interestingly enough, Bryennios elsewhere, in his AidAeéic A’ negl 
tHS éxmogedcews tod aytov ITvebuatoc, which was written in 
1399/1401, attacked Thomas Aquinas for identifying what he said 
in the above passage one should clearly and fearlessly distinguish, 


namely, God’s essence, His potency or power and His energy or 
operation:°” 


To my view, Thomas [Aquinas] falls short of the right in many an 
issue...; for instance, he declares that in God ‘essence’, ‘potency’ and 
‘act’ are the same... 


Further, q. 26 of his [Summa theologiae] reads: “in God there is not 
a potency or act other than His essence”. 


Bryennios does not reject Aquinas’ theology en bloc; besides, his 
attack was launched in the context of his argument against appealing 
to Aquinas as an authority on the Filiogue by remarking that Aquinas 
is not infallible. Still, the fact that he establishes Aquinas’ fallibility 


by enumerating seven serious erroneous theological teachings of his,“® 


66. LOENERTZ, “Pour la chronologie des ceuvres” (cf. supra, n. 64), p. 30. 

67. JOSEPH BRYENNIOS, AidAeéic A’ megi tijc éxnogedcews tod dylov vebpuaros, ed. 
Boutcaris, Vol. I (cf. supra, n. 65), p. 355,9-26: “Eya& tov Owpéyv xal ev &ddoug wey 
Troddolc 6e4 tod SEovtog Siarlrrovra... xal radcdov elvar ext Oeod obotav, Sivayiw xal 
évépyetav... &mopatverat (THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles I1,8-9)... Ev 88 7a 
xor’ tév adtod: “ev 74 Och odx Lott tic Sbvayug } evépyera map& THY obclav abtod” (THO- 
MAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,77,2 co.: “Ev 88 + Oecd odx Lars tig Sbvapig 7} evéo- 
yea raph tv obolav abrod”; Vaz. gr. 609, f. 1017)”. 

68. JOSEPH BRYENNIOS, Atddetic A’ neg tig éxmogedcews tod dylov ITvebuatoc: “Ev 
usv yap 16 Sadexdre Cyrhuatt rod mpdtov tév adrod Osodoyundir (sc. Summa theologiae, 
T*) obtw Steror “rd reBévan wdvov Sud twos ehadutews TAS abrod aurpstytos Tov Medy 
paola, dvrixpug goth ur tWévat thy tod Oeod odctav dpicbat Ausic Sé wiv Oelav obolav 
tolc dEloig Opécbat moretouev” (paraphrasis of 12,5 arg. 2, co. and ad 2; Vat. gr. 609, 
£. 26"). Kat nédw év 7 adra “dvdyun ev 7 Oeleo ved tiévar iSéag névrwy tov Ord tod 
cod ywwwoxopévay” (15,3 s.c. and co.; f 36"). "Ev 88 7G exten xat eixoors tv abdrod: 
“ev 1 Oe odx gots tug Sivapc } evéoyera rape thy odalav adrod” (77,2 co.; f. 101*). 
Kal év 14 tpraxootg tév abtod: “ev tot Oelorg tadrdv oti h te obola xal +d medcwnov” 
(39,1 co.; f 60"). Kat év ta Seutépm abrod xal tpraxoord “mévre yvoplopata év rote 
Detorc’ &yewwyota, matpdryc, vidtys, now?) medecic xal exndpevotc. Tobtav-d8 técoupes 
wdvoy elaly dvapopat (4) yap &yewala obx Zot &vapopd) xal téscaupes pdvov iStdrytes (7 
yap xo) mpdeotg obx Loti iddrys, dvalv épapydCoven mpocdzotc), tela dé ciot yvaot- 
Guata mpoowmixd, Toutéatt xa” & cuvlotatar te Tedcwna, Tatedtys SyAadH, videns xal 
éxmbpevare (} yap xowwy modeoic xal H &yewyola yvwelopata Aéyovrat trav npocdrav, od 
wévtor mpoownixé)” (32,3 co.; f. 55"). Kat év 7G Ext xal tpraxootd’ “ebptoxerar rd 
Ilvebpa +b dyrov xal 8x rod Tatpds dudows éxmopevdpevoy, xa0? bcov Sori && adrod, xal 
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which “no Orthodox should pay any attention to”, shows that he 
was not prepared to draw on any material from Thomas to articulate 
and formulate his own Palamism; indeed, he goes so far as to say that 
Thomas “is guilty of blasphemy”.”° 

On the other hand, if my tentative dating of Bryennios’ Oration 
on the Divine Energy (cf. supra, n. 64) is true, then this Oration as well 
as the First Oration on the Holy Trinity, where a conceptual distinction 
(“Ade”) between essence and energy is accepted, were probably com- 
posed almost two decades after Bryennios’ severe critique of Aquinas. 
Thus, just in case, one should consider the possibility that Bryennios 
changed his mind on Aquinas’ doctrine of God’s simplicity, especially 
in view of the fact that Aquinas, in the chapters of the Summa contra 
Gentiles negatively referred to in the earlier of Bryennios’ writings, 
accepts that a conceptual distinction (“Siapdporg vozseoty”; “toy Kat” 
anivoray tedrov”; “ra AOyw”) between essence, potency, and act can 


supgows, xa0" cov Batty éx Tod Yiod” (36,3 ad 1; f. 60"). Kat nédu év tO adrg “ab 
TIveBpc rd &yrov uh exrropeticoBat x tod Yiod medrov brd tév Neotopravéiy sicevqvextatt’ 
cairn 88 tH alpeoet AxorosOqoev 6 Neoroptavds Qcoddpntog xal mreloves cédror wer adrod, 
av ole fy xa 6 Aapacrnvec” (36,2 ad 3; £. 58°)"s ed, BOULGARIS, op. cit., pp. 355,19-356,4; 
as one Can see, Bryennios’ references are not always exact, not to mention his distortion 
of Thomas’ thought by the method of extraction. See also JOSEPH BRYENNIOS’ Adyog IZ’ 
negl tis ‘Aytas Todos (op. cit., p. 283,8-10). 

69. JOSEPH BRYENNIOS, Acddeges A’ mel tig éunogedoews tod éyiov [Ivebuatos, 
ed. BOULGARIS, op. cit., p. 356,5-6. 

70. JOSEPH BRYENNIOS, Arddcéic A’ neol tio éumogetoems tod aytov Ilvebpatos, 
ed. BOULGARIS, op. cit. p. 355,12: “Braopyulac &dloxetat”. Bryennios refers to Aquinas 
in a positive spirit only twice, in Adyoc IB’ neol vats ‘Aylas Touddos and Adyos IZ’ negi 
tijc ‘Aylag Tevddoc, ed. BOULGARIS, op. cit., pp. 207,31-34; 280,14-20. To these explicit 
references one can add two implicit cases in Adyoo B’ negi tijc ‘Aytag Toiddos, ed. BOUL- 
GARIS, op. cit., pp. 58,27-59,3, and Adyog E’ negi tis “Ayias Totdd0c¢, ed. BOULGARIS, 
op. cit., p. 101,26-30, which reflect Aquinas’ conception of the proper relation of theology 
to philosophy as expounded in the Summa contra Gentiles 1,1,2 and Summa theologiae, 
11,5 ad 2; see a non-critical edition of these passages from Demetrios Cydones’ translation 
in: J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, Plethon and Thomas Aquinas (in Modern Greek: [TAjOav 
nal Owptic “Axvwétns: dnd thy lotogia tod PoCartivod wood) (Greek Byzantium and 
the Latin West: Philosophy - Studies, vol. 2), Athens 2004, pp. 175; 197. Still, Bryennios 
might well have been inspired by NEILOS CABASILAS’ De processione Spiritus sancti III,2,40- 
41, ed. E. CANDAL, Nilus Cabasilas et theologia S. Thomae de processione Spiritus sancti 
(Studi e Testi, vol. 116), Vatican City 1945, pp. 216,14-19; 218,11-17, which reflects 
the Thomist position on the issue; see J.A, DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Paradoxi Nili Cabasilae 
Continuatio: Joseph Bryennios’ Borrowings from Neilos Cabasilas’ De processione Spiritus 
Sancti, Barlaam the Calabrian’s Contra Latinos, and Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gen- 
tiles and Summa Theologiae”; forthcoming in the Archiv fir mittelalterliche Philosophie und 
Kultur. 
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be drawn—which prima facie seems to be close to Bryennios’ state- 
ment that these things are distinguished “Adyw”. Does this appearance 
correspond to reality? There is no reason for replying in the affirma- 
tive. Bryennios was aware that there are many ontological degrees of 
what is called a ‘conceptual’ distinction and he was able to see that 
the Greek patristic distinction between various real aspects of a being 
is stronger than what Aquinas describes as the mental act of ascribing 
‘act’ to God only ex parte creaturae. 

So, to conclude, Bryennios’ appeal to Gregory of Nyssa to show 
that the distinctio rationis does not entail composition and his tradi- 
tional, non-sophisticated appeal to the plurality introduced in God 
by the Trinity, along with his explicit rejection of Aquinas’ identifica- 
tion of essentia, potentia, and actus in God, suggest that he was (in 
contrast, e.g., to Callistos Angelicoudes) clear-minded enough to see 
that Aquinas’ conceptual distinction of these divine names is not 
identical with the Greek patristic one. Given that he lived after a 
rather long chain of Thomistic Palamites, Bryennios marks a unique 
and consistent and, to that extent, remarkable return to the pre-Tho- 
mistic vindication of Palamas’ distinction, which was based exclu- 
sively on Greek patristic grounds. Although he knew Aquinas’ Sum- 
mae and the Thomistic Palamism of the second half of the fourteenth 
century, he rejected both of them. 


Regardless of the different nuances in the thought of the above Palam- 
ite theologians, they obviously have some points in common. They 
all hold that God’s unity is more “real” (xeéyyart) than the distinc- 
tion between. God’s ‘essence’ and ‘substance’ which is drawn “xa” 
éxlvoray” or “érivole”. ‘Essence’ and ‘energy’ are not two separate 
entities, in the way two ‘primary substances’ or two different “second- 
aty substances’ are; to that extent, a distinctio realis major in God is 
not acceptable for-them (as it was not for Palamas either). On the 
other hand, they do accept that ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ are two truly 
different things in God (as a pencil and its colour or its trace on a 
paper); to that extent, they do accept a distinctio realis minor, which, 
although it does not threaten God’s unity, can hardly be reconciled 
with God’s simplicity. To them, only “real separation” (ywptCew) 
would harm God’s unity; instead, “separating in the mind” or “dis- 
tinguishing” (S.axplvewv) is a theologically acceptable notion. This 
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interpretation of Palamas’ distinction was based solely on Greek 
patristic theology. Still, it seems that the above official promulgators 
of Palamism went further than Palamas himself would have been 
prepared to go, because they constantly used érivore as a means of 
clarifying the nature and the degree of the difference between God's 
‘essence’ and ‘energies’, a term which Palamas himself systematically 
avoided, not because it was prone to misunderstanding (for example, 
he felt free to use the terms of “lower” and “higher deity”), but, most 
probably, because he deemed it as undermining the real character of 
his metaphysical distinction. 


4, THOMISTIC PALAMISM 


4.1. John VI Cantacouzenos: analogia entis 


The official victory of Palamite theology in the Byzantine Church was 
gained not only thanks to the efforts of Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos 
but also thanks to an emperor (1347-54) who was a friend of Palamas 
and who also had a strong affection for the monastic life, namely, 
John VI Cantacouzenos (ca. 1292-1383). Cantacouzenos was also a 
man with some literary taste and an author himself. He produced his 
own elaboration of the Palamite distinction between God’s ‘essence’ 
and ‘energies’ after being challenged by Paul, Latin Patriarch of Con- _ 
stantinople (1366-70),”! who, after the condemnation of Prochoros 
Cydones by the Synodal Tome of 1368,” was troubled by the way the 
Orthodox Church officially stated that there is a “real distinction” 
between God’s ‘essence’ and ‘energies’. Paul asked Cantacouzenos to 
clear up the issue: . 


Granted that everything that differs in reality from something else dif- 
fers from it conceptually as well, but not vice versa, please make it clear 
to us whether essence and energy differ from each other both in reality 


71. Cf. V. GRUMEL, Bibliotheque Byzantine. La Chronologie (Ttaité d’études byzan- 
tines, vol. 1), Paris 1958, p. 440. 

72. See the recent edition of the Tome by A. Rico, “I! monte Athos e la controversia 
palamitica dal concilio del 1351 al Tomo sinodale del 1368: Giacomo Trikanas, Procoro 
Cidone e Filoteo Kokkinos”, in: IDEM (ed.), Gregorio Palamas e oltre. Studi e documenti 
sulle controversie teologiche del XIV secolo bizantino (Orientalia Venetiana, vol. XVI), 
Florence 2004, pp. 1-177. 
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and conceptually or only conceptually, namely, only according to the 
mode of our mind.” 


Cantacouzenos’ reply reads: 


We believe that God’s essence has energy, which emanates indivisibly 
from it and does not lie at a local distance from it, but just differs from 
it conceptually, in the manner that heat differs from fire and shine from 
light, to use the examples put forward by the theologians, e.g., by Cyril 
(of Alexandria) and Basil (of Caesarea), who have verbatim as just men- 
tioned.”4 


In so replying, Cantacouzenos placed himself in what I called in the 
previous paragraph “the Patristic line” of vindicating Palamas’ theol- 
ogy. 

This was not, however, his only word on the issue. Cantacouzenos 
was a friend not only of Palamas but also of Demetrios Cydones, who 
was also a close collaborator of Cantacouzenos in administration. 
Enthused. by the theological (especially the apologetic) vigor of the 
Summa contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas, Cantacouzenos proved to 
be the main instigator and the first propagator of Demetrios Cydones’ 
translation of this writing, evaluated by the translator himself to be 
the best of Aquinas’ writings.” It is then no surprise that, as we will 
see presently, Cantacouzenos, in a subsequent letter to Paul, inter- 
preted Palamas’ doctrine in the spirit of Thomas’ analogia entis and 
turned it into something substantially different from what Palamas 
had stated on the issue: 


Try tod Wcod odalav xat évéoyerav... ote ndvtn tavtoy [1] vouttw odte 
rdvey ob taut, ob ny TH adt@ Ady [2] (08 [Za] yao Sbvarat tr elvect 


73. PAUL, LATIN PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, First Epistle to the Emperor John VI 
Cantacouzenos, ll. 19-23: “Enel mv tb medypatt Siapépov xat erivola Siapéper, od py rd 
avaradty, dpecktw StaxaBdpar, ele 4 otal xal 4 evépyera diapépovoer 7 mocyyate xal 
ertvole ¥ emivole pdvyn, Hyovvy xark tov tio hwetépac voyoews tpdmov wovov”; edd. 
E, VOORDECKERS and F, TINNEFELD, loannis Cantacuzeni Refutationes duae Prochori Cydo- 
nit et Disputatio cum Paulo patriarcha Latino epistulis septem tradita (CCSG 16), Turnhout 
1987, p. 190. 

74. JOHANNES VI CANTACOUZENOS, First Epistle to Paul, 1,13-18: “Torevouev ent 
cot obclav, evépyerav tyovoav ddapéras & adtijig mpototcav, ob Suctapévyy, GAN’ dg 
Stapépovoay Exivole, donep tod mupd¢ FH Oepun xal tod pwtdc % Anumpdtys, xate Te mrepl 
tobtov rapadelypata tév Beordywv, tod te Kupladov xat Baotrelov, obtwc ent AgEews 
Eyovera”; edd. VOORDECKERS-TINNEFELD (cf. supra, n. 73), p. 188. 

75. DEMETRIOS CYDONES, Apologia I, ed. MERCATI (cf. supra, n. 21), p. 362,5-6. 
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xara tov abroy Adyov [2b] xat tavrdv xal ob tavtdv), &AAL THY [ey 
Evwow nai to aydouotor xal tO Gdiatoetov [3a] tO nedyuate [3b], hy 
Sidxprow 88 dyn ti aruvola [4]. “Ezuvota [4] 388 od “wevder” [5] teve 
“avardaoud” [6] cuviotapév xatd pdvov tov vodv [7], AN aAnBeta 
[8].... °O yao “6 Huétegoc” [7a] vost [9] ‘odc” [7b]..., xat dAnbéc [8] 
ot gy t@ Oe@ [10]. Od wry voetrar [9] map’ yydv, Bo sor [11] 
tH Oe@ [10] (sodro yao “Addvatov” [12a] “xdon yervynt hi pbvos.” [12b]), 
GAN Boor [13a] Hutv apuerdv [13b]: 8 ¥ brep dunyéry [14] rap” hudy 
voeitat [9], &AnbaGc [8] Eo: xat meoarwving éy TH Osh PLOT. sad 

..."Oou nap’ Audy [7a], ai Ocod [10] vootvra [9], odx ay 7H dvavota 
[7] wdvov gyovar rb elvan (obta yap dv joa “avanAdopata [6] pevdH” 
[5]), dan év tH OcG [10] 7d civar Exovor meoarvies. ..7 


The first lines of this passage show that this is an explanatory com- 
ment on Gregory Palamas’ [Teoi Oeiw évegyerdiv xal tho wat” abras 
uebsEews 4-8, where it is stated, in the context of his reluctant accept- 
ance (in fact, an implicit rejection) of Ps.-Basil of Caesarea’s remark 
that “in the case of the simple and incorporeal nature [i.e., God], 
‘energy’ admits of the same definition as ‘essence’”,’” that the essence 
and the energy of God are both “the same” and “not the same”.”8 To 
offer his explanation, Cantacouzenos reproduces the central idea as 
well as some characteristic phrases of the subsequent two passages 


from Gregory Nazianzen’s Oratio XXVIII: 


“Ocdv voyjout wev yarerdv, ppcout dé &dbvatov”, ¢ Tig THY TAP’ “HAAHSL 
Beordyuv éprdoodeyoev.”... Td 88 tocodtoy {11} moaypa (sc. God) [3b] 


76. JOHN VI CANTACOUZENOS, Third Epistle to Paul, 5,19-27; 7,29-32, edd. Voor- 
DECKERS-TINNEFELD (cf. supra, n. 73), pp. 196; 200 (“In my opinion, the essence and 
energy of God are neither fully identical nor non-identical with each other, yet not from 
the same aspect (for nothing can be both identical and non-identical in the same respect), 
but unity and inseparability stand in reality, whereas distinction stands in conception. Still, 
by conception I do not mean a fictitious image existing merely in the mind, but a concep- 
tion of a real thing. ... What our mind conceives of also truly exists in God. Yet, it is not 
conceived by us as it is in God (for this is impossible for every created nature), but to the 
extent that we are capable of reaching it; but, in any case, whatever is conceived by us, is 
truly and eternally in God. ... All things conceived by us in respect with God do not have 
existence merely in the mind (for in such case they would have been fictitious images), but 
have existence in God eternally...”). Numbers within brackets [1, 2, 3...] refer to identical 
wording; numbers within hooks {1, 2, 3...} refer to identical meaning. 

77. CEnt arhyc ual dowpctov plaews tov adtov THC ‘obatac’ Advov emudéyetat H “evé- 
pyeww’” (Ps.-BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium V, PG 29: 716c) (not BASIL OF 
CAESAREA’s Epistle 189, 8, as indicated by the editor of Palamas’ text). 

78. Ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 99,4-103,4 (esp. 100,20-21). 

79. As J. PEPIN, “Grégoire de Nazianze lecteur de la littérature hermétique”, in: Vigi- 
liae Christianae 36 (1982), pp. 251-260, has found, this is a quotation from Ps.-HERMES 
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TH Ovavota meotaBety [15] mévtwg &ddvatov [12a] xal auryavor {12a}... 
buotws don yervnth pboet® [12b]®!... 

Obra xdpver exBivou te cwpatinc 6 Huéteoos voig [7a/b] nab youvoic 
OULAHoaL Toig Acwpdtotc, Ewo oxomel peta tio idlag dobevelac {12a} re 
bnéo Sbvapuy {12a}. "Eel éeletar wey néica royixh pbotg Ocoid xal ric 
Tears aitlac, xatadaBety [15] & dduvarez [12a] 80 &c eimov aittac. 
Kduvouce 8¢ 1G 760 xal olov cpaddCovcn xal tv Cyutav od pépoven 
“Sebtepov” roteitar “mrodv”"s2..., modc.:. Suk rod x&Adoucs THY Sowmpéveoy 
{16} (Rom. 1,20; Sap. 13,1) xat rio edraklasg Oedv yrwoloas [17] nat 
OdHy@ tH Sher tév brép thy Sw yejouoOan...,° arr& wr} CyprobFve 
Oedy d& tH¢ weyarornpenctac tHy dowusreny {16}.%4 ... 


TRISMEGISTUS’ Ad Tat, Corpus Hermeticum, fr. 1 (JOHN STOBAEUS, Eclogae 11,1,26), ll. 
1-2; ed. A.D. Nock, Corpus Hermeticum. Texte établi par A.D. Nock et traduit par 
A,-]. FESTUGIERE. Tome Ill. Fragments: extraits de Stobée, 1-22, Paris 1954 (repr. 1972), 
p- 1, which goes back to PLATO’s Timaeus 28c. Cf. ORIGEN, Contra Celsum VII,42, ed. 
M. BorreT, Origene. Contre Celse. Tome IV: livres VII-VIIL. Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et notes (Sources chrétiennes, vol. 150), Paris 1969, pp. 110-112; CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA, Stromata V,12,78,1, edd. O. STAHLIN, L. FRUCHTEL, U. TREU, Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Zweiter Band. Stromata Buch I-VI, Berlin 1985, p. 377,25-26. “The whole” 
Hermetic “passage” “is based on the Platonic contrast between +d vorjrbv and + alcOyrdv, 
which is dealt with in the preceding sentences of Timaeus (27D-28B)”; W. Scott, Her- 
metica. The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings Which Contain Religious or Philosophic Teachings 
Ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. Edited With English Translation and Notes. Vol. III, Boston 
1985, p. 302. This holds true for Nazianzen’s and Cantacouzenos’ passages as well as for 
Aquinas’ account of the limits of man’s knowledge of God in statu viae. 

80. For this phrase cf. ORIGEN, Fragmenta ex Commentariis in “Epistulam ad Ephesios” 
in catenis 15, 19; ed. J.A.F, GREGG, “Documents: The Commentary of Origen upon the 
Epistle to the Ephesians’, in: Journal of Theological Studies 3 (1902), pp. 233-244, 398-420, 
554-576, esp. p. 411.0 a oes = 

81. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Oratio XXVIII, 4,1-3; 8-12, edd. GALLAY-JOURJON 
(cf. supra, n. 30), pp. 106-108. 

82. PLATO, Phaedo 99c. 

83. Gregory combines various phrases from some or all of the following passasges: 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Stromata V,1,6,2, edd. STAHLIN et al. (cf. supra, n. 79), 
p. 329,16-17; PLoTinus, Enneads III,2,13,18-19; EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA, Demonstratio 
Evangelica 1V,8,2, ed. 1.A. HEIKEL, Eusebius Werke. Sechster Band. Die Demonstratio 
Evangelica (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller, vol. 23), Leipzig 1913, p. 161, 
23-26; ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, Expositiones in Psalmos, ad 18,4 (PG 27: 557A); BASIL 
OF CAESAREA, Homiliae in Hexaemeron 1,11, edd. E.A. DE MENDIETA and S.Y. RUDBERG, 
Basilius von Caesarea. Homilien zum Hexaemeron (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftstel- 
ler der ersten Jahrhunderte. Neue Folge, vol. 2), Berlin 1997, p. 20,4-5. 

84. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Oratio XXVIII, 13,23-34, edd. GALLAY-JOURJON (cf. supra, 
n. 30), p. 128: “It is difficult to conceive God, but to define Him in words is an impos- 
sibility”, as one of the Greek Doctors of Divinity taught... But to comprehend the whole 
of so great a Subject as this is quite impossible and impracticable... for every created 
nature... Thus our mind faints to transcend corporeal things, to consort with the Incor- 
poreal, stripped of all clothing of corporeal ideas, as long as it has to look with its inher- 
ent weakness at things above its strength. For every rational nature longs for God and for 
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Cantacouzenos also borrowed from Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus Euno- 


mium 1,6,11-12 the phrase “..pevdOy TAaVTEAOS nal Staxevav &va- 


mhacwey...”.® 


And yet, Cantacouzenos combined these Greek Patristic authorities 
with the central idea as well as with some identical or similar expres- 
sions from Demetrios Cydones’ translation of Aquinas’ Summa contra 
Gentiles and of the Prima Pars of the Summa theologiae, where the 
question that Patriarch Paul addressed to Cantacouzenos was explicitly 
posed and answered. Let us see what Cantacouzenos could have read 
in these Thomistic texts: 


_ Ei xab tk me0t Ocod [10] Acydueva ovonara ro abto [1] onuatvovor. 
moayya [3b], dug odx Eore morvdvou.e, éretd4 08 [2a] onatvovar TOY 
abroy Adyor [2b]. "Qomep yke te Sud&popa rocypata évl cacdg {3a} sody- 
pate [3b], 7 Oe Snrady, ouorotiveat care Sikpope elSy, obtus 6 HusTEQOS 
yoo [Zalb] xar&k Siapdpoug vorjoess {4} d&unyérn [14] coir eouorodra, 
vabdcov [13a] Stapdpots tedetdt Hot THY wtLoparoy [16] mpd¢ 7d perborery 
[15] adcby aquxvetrar [13b]. Kavredbev 6 tuétegos vodc [7a/b] meet évdc 
racla reovdaupdver [15] odx ort pevdyc [5] ote udcatos, émetdt) TO 
Gmhoby éusivo val Oetov elvas {3} rorodtoy éorlv, dot’ ade tua &&o- 
worotiaBen Shvacbar xarrd ravroSard el37... Kar& Stapdpoug tolvuy vorjaetc 
{4} 5 vobs [7] Sidkpopa ebploxer dvonarar, dea tH Oe &rodiSwor. Kat 
obrenc, emer} ob xara tov adtoy Adyor [2a/b] dro8iSwor tadta, cvpPatver 
cadre ph elvar movdvope, et xah seedy wa [2b] oynualver maven Ev od yao 
dott 4 abth “rot dvduatog” onuacta, Stay 7 “Svoua” “mpdtepov” TO TEP- 
ta Bavopevoy bd “rob vod” onuaivy 7 zd voobuevo “mea ypa” 8687 


the First Cause, but is unable to grasp Him, for the reasons I have mentioned. Faint 
therefore with the desire, and as it were restive and impatient of the disability, it tries “a 
second course”... through the beauty and order of visible things to attain that which is 
above sight; but not to suffer the loss of God through the magnificence of visible things” 
(translation by C.G. BROWN and J.E. SWALLOW, in: PH. SCHAFF and H. WACE (ausp.), 
A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Second Series. 
Translated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes. Vol. 7: S. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem (by H. Wack) / S. Gregory Nazianzen, New York 1894, pp. 561; 567-568, with some 
slight changes; the translation contained in Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning. The Five 
Theological Orations of Gregory Nazianzen. Introduction and Commentary by F.W. NORRIS. 
Translation by L. WICKHAM & EF. WittiAMs (Supplements to the Vigiliae Christianae, 
vol. XIII), Leiden-New York-Copenhagen 1991, pp. 226; 231-232, is full of mistakes). 

85. Edd. SESBOUE et al. (cf. supra, n. 5), p. 184. In the same epistle, CANTACOUZENOS 
(Third Epistle to Paul, 6,9-96; edd. VOORDECKERS-TINNEEELD [cf. supra, n. 73], pp. 197-199) 
quotes almost fully chapters 6-8 of Book I of BASIL OF CAESAREA’s Adversus Eunomium. 

86. ARISTOTLE, De interpretatione 1, 16a3-7 (thought stands mediate between names 
and things). 

87. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 1,35 (Quod plura nomina dicta de Deo 
non sunt synonyma / “Ort t& moAhd dvopara x& rept Oeod Aeydueva od to abrd onuatvovat 
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...O Huétegos vods [Za/b] rept tod &rdAovetétov Weod od wary 
aropdvosic cidorotet tH ovvTiBevat xal Siaupeiv, ei xalt 6 Meds raven éotly 
arhotc. Ei yap xal Siapdpoic vojosou {4} cic thy Belay dvayetar yrOou 
[17] 6 vod Hudy [7a/b], 1d éx ndvtwv pévtor vootuevov xévty [la] gory 
&p {1b}. ‘O yap vodc od xat tov tedzov, dv vot, ToIg vooupevots &roSlSwou 
Tekypacw... Oita xal dtav Aéyy Stu “6 Med gor &yabdc’ H ‘eyabdrye’, 
H ev tH ovvOécer taity morxtAla modo toy vody [7b] dvapéperat, ¥ dé 
evétysg Teds TO voobuevov moaywa [3]. ‘Opotas xal dtav Avy Stu 
‘kyabdtnyg éotly év 1H Oecd’: del yao A usv Siuxddy tov toLrovtav Adyov 
é&pudter tH v@ [7b], 4 St Evdtys Tpdo 7d meGywa [3b] d&vapépetar.% 

. Obta yeo onuatver tk dvduata tov Mcdv, domeo xal 6 Huétegos 
yobs [Zalb] todtov yerdoxer [15]. ‘O dé Huétegos voic [7a/b], tov @edv 
yivdouwy [17] éx tOv xtioudtor {16}, obtac adtov yuwmoxer [17], 
donee adtov xal ta xtiowata {16} raprorK®. ... 

... Tov @edy... éx tay dr’ abtod xatd ta xtioté Ovta”? {16} mpotovodsy 
tedstoty tov yiwmoxomer [17]: at 3) teretdtytEs xl? bmepdyovta tive 
todreov évecoz [10a] tH Ow [10b] 7 ev tote xtiopaow {16}. O 8 Huéteooc 


Trpkypa xara tov aticdv Adyov); Vat. gr. 610, ff. 41°42" (“Though the names predicated 
of God signify the same thing, still they are not synonymous, because they do not signify 
the same point of view. For just as diverse realities are by diverse forms assimilated to the 
one simple reality, which is God, so our mind by diverse concepts is in some sort assim- 
ilated to Him, inasmuch as, by several different points of view, taken from the perfections 
of creatures, it is brought to the knowledge of Him. And therefore our mind is not at 
fault in forming many concepts of one thing; because that simple divine being is such 
that things can be assimilated to it in many diverse forms. According to these diverse 
conceptions the mind invents diverse names, and assigns them to God...”; translation 
from J. RICKABY, An Annotated Translation (With Some Abridgment) of the “Summa contra 
Gentiles” of Saint Thomas Aquinas, London 1905; http://www2.nd.edu/Departments/ 
Maritain/etext/gc/htm, modified in accordance with the Byzantine translation). 

88. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 1,36 (Qualiter intellectus noster de Deo 
propositionem formet / “Ort at mpotdcetc, &¢ meet to} Oeotd 6 Huerepoc elSorotel votic, ox 
elal wdrator); Vat, gr. 610, ff. 41%-42' (“...For all the absolute simplicity of God, our mind 
does not form propositions, concerning God in vain, putting together and putting asun- 
der. For though our mind arrives by way of diverse concepts to the knowledge of God..., 
still what it understands from all those concepts is absolutely one; for our mind does not 
attribute the manner of its understanding to the objects understood... On the same 
principle, sometimes our mind forms a statement about God with some mark of diversity 
by inserting a preposition, as when it is said, ‘goodness is in God’; herein is marked a 
diversity, proper to the mind, and a unity, which should be attributed to the thing” (ibid,; 
translation modified). 

89. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae 1,13,2 Resp.; Vat. gr. 609, £..29° (“Names 
signify God according to the way in which our mind knows Him. But when our mind 
knows God from creatures, it knows Him according to the way in which creatures repre- 
sent Him”; translation by A.J. FREDDOSO, New English Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas's 
“Summa Theologiae” (“Summa Theologica’), Notre Dame 2009; http://www.nd. 
edu/~afreddos/summa-translation/TOC.htm, adapted to the Byzantine translation). 

90. Haec verba litteris confusis in codice scripta sunt. 
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voc [Za/b] totrov tov tedrmov tabrag xatadapBdver [15], by tow ev totic 
xtiopaoct [16]: xal Borep tabtac xararauBaver, obtw xal dia tay 
dvoudtoy onpatver. Avo tolvuy ott Dewpyaat éy tots &rodwSopévorc dvd- 
pact 7 Och, adbtds tag onpatvouevag ceheLoty tac, olov thy &yaboryte, 
chy Coty xacl th buowm, xal Tov THC onuactas tedrov. “Ocov wév abv are 
<b dyrobuevov ind tobtav thy dvoLdToy, iStwg TH Och tadra &odTovor 
nal iSaltepov 7 toig xtlopact, xal medtepov nept Meod Agyovtat. “Ocov 
Sk modo Thy THs oNUaotas tedrov, OD AEyovTa iSiwo? toltov yee Exover 
ic onuactag tov tedreov, b¢ &pudtet tolg xrtouact.”! 

‘O S88 Huétegos votc [7alb], éx tév xtiowarwr {16} yiwedoxwr [15] 
noy @edv, mod¢ Td voetv adbtdy vojostc {4} oixelag tai dd tod cod 
npototcag cig Ta xthopata teretdtyoW avaturor al Sy teAerdty TES EvL- 
alos xa anrAd<¢ mooigectiow a TH Od [10a/b]. “Qomep totvuy talc 
Srapdpoig teretdryot THY xtTLGUdTOY KPXH &TAH xal ule dvraroxplvetae, 
fy af Sukpopor abrau teheroTytEs motxlAmcs xal ToAAAXYSsS THaeLsTHoty, 
obra rorratic xat Stapdpots vojaeos {4} tod Huetégov vod [7alb] &y {3a} 
dvraroxplvetan ndvty aztdody {3a}. 

TH wey ody xatd Adyor [1] Siapop% 7d Tob RaTHYyoooULEvoy xl 
Sroxewgvov KAHO0G dvrarcoxolverat, try Sé tavtétyTa [1] tod medypa- 
tog [3b] 80 adieag rig cvvOdcews”™ 6 vobc [7b] onuatver. O Oedc dé, xa" 
avrov {11} Oewpobuevoc, zartdnacty [la] éotw ec xal dmdovs {1b}: 
GAN Buws 6 Fuétegoc vots [7Za/b] xarx Stapdpovg évyolag {4} abrov 
ywdoxet [15], did td fur) ddvacbat [12a] adroy xa’ adtov {11} Bewpetv. 
"AAW el nal duapdgore évvolas {4} adbtov vost [9], voei4 [9] pévror mé&oarg 


91. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae 1,13,3 Resp.; Vat. gr. 609, £. 29° (“... We 
know God... from the perfections that proceed from Him to creatures. To be sure, these 
perfections exist in God in a more eminent manner than in creatures. However, our mind 
apprehends them in the way in which they exist in creatures, and it signifies them by 
names in accordance with how it apprehends them. Therefore, there are two things to 
consider regarding the names we attribute to God, viz., the perfections that are signified, 
e.g., ‘goodness’, ‘life’ etc., and the mode of signifying. With regard to what is denoted by 
names of this sort, these perfections belong properly to God — indeed, they belong more 
properly to Him than to the creatures themselves, and they are said of God in the primary 
sense. On the other hand, as regards the mode of signifying, these names are not said of 
God properly, since they have a mode of signifying that belongs to creatures” (translation 
by A.J. FREDDOSO, slightly modified; cf. supra, n. 89). 

92. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae 1,13,4 Resp.; Vat. gr. 609, £. 29” (“But our 
mind, since it knows God from creatures, in order to understand God forms concepts 
proportioned to the perfections that proceed from God to creatures. These perfections 
preexist in God in a simple and unified way. Therefore, just as to the diverse perfections 
of the creatures a unified and altogether simple principle corresponds, which these diverse 
perfections represent variously and in many ways, so to the several diverse concepts of our 
mind corresponds a single and absolutely simple being” (translation by A.J. FREDDOSO, 
adapted; cf. supra, n. 89). Cf. this article cited in full infra, pp. 302-303, n. 103. 

93. Cf. ARISTOTLE, De Interpretatione 1, 16a2 et al. 
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taic toraitais éyvolatc {4} dvtaroxpivdpevov ev xat tadrdoy [1] nat 
dschoby {3a} neaypa [3b]. Todto tolvey rd xatad tov Adyor {4} nAHOog cd 
to xaTnyopovupevou xat bmoxerévou TADS maptatH, A dé obvOecic 
raplotjot thy évoTyTH. 

..."Orav te tererdtyntOg dvoya mepl xtiopatog {16} AEyynTaL, onpalver 
THY TEhELdTyH Ta TAVTHY ¢ StaxexplUevyy Téyv &AAwv' olov, Etav 76 ‘condc 
AEywuev repl tod &vOep@mov, onualvouey tive TeAcLdTyTA SiaxexpLULevyY 
THC TOU dvOowmov odalac xal THC Suvdmews adtod xal Tod elvar adtod 
nal ravrwy tay dAdwv. “Otay 8¢ tolto Tb dvoun A¢ywuev éxi ToD Ocod 
[10], 08 BovrAdueba onuAvat te Staxexoiévoy Tig obalag } tH¢ Suvdpewc 
} tod elvar adtod. Kal obtarc, étav pév 1d ‘code’ dvoue ent rob dévOeamou 
AEYYTHL, TEpLypapEL TOdToy tivd xal weQudauPaves [15] Td cyavdpevov 
noaypua [3b], od why dtav AéEyytat at tod Oeod [10], dAAG xataAturc- 
vet TO onuatvopevov modywa [3b] Gomep a&neplAynmrov xal brepextewvd- 
Bevoy tHS¢ TOU dvduatosg onuaclac. “Obev dHAov wo ob xata TOY adtoy 
Aéyoy [2alb] 78 ‘copdg dvoua Tob cod xal rod avOpcirov xatywyopetran. 
‘OS adtds Adyog xal éxl tHv drwy. Oddev dex dvona cuvovbuwcs tol 
Oeod nal ray xtioudtwv {16} xatyyopeitat. Od phy od8" d&vtixpuc 
duovduws, Smee tues BobAovtat. Oitw yap obdév dv ex THY uTLodTOY 
{16} Suvatdy Ay yerboxeobas [17] 7 droSelxvvcbar zee to} Oeod [10], 
GX del vd rape Ty tadtwVvuulay cdprcua”® cuvérintev dv. Toro dé 
évavtlov éott... t4 "Arootdrw Adyovtt év tH a’ tTHS Leds “Pwpatove: 
“re ddpata tod Oeod toi woujuacr {16} voodpueva [6] xxDop&rar” (Rom. 
1,20). Act &oa Adyew Sti te toradra dvduata xt’ dvaroylav ext te tod 
Ocod [10] ual tio xticews {16} Adyovras. ... Kal obtog 6 tedm0¢ wdaog 
éotl tay te xxBapds duwviuav xal tév cuvavdpeov &nrdrc.?” 


94. In textu Latino “cognoscit” legis, quod prout “ywdoxev’ in versione Graeca reddi ~ 


expectares. 

95. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae 1,13,12 Resp.; Vat. gr. 609, ff. 31°-32" 
(“...And the plurality of subject and predicate corresponds to this conceptual diversity, 
whereas the mind signifies the identity of the thing through the very composition of 
subject and predicate. Now God, considered in Himself, is altogether one and simple. 
But our mind knows Him by means of diverse conceptions, because it is unable to see 
Him as He is in Himself. Still, even though it understands Him under diverse concepts, 
it nonetheless knows that one and same reality, absolutely speaking, corresponds to all 
these conceptions. Therefore, the mind represents the conceptual plurality by means of 
the plurality of subject and predicate, whereas it represents the unity by means of the 
composition of predicate and subject”; translation by A.J. FREDDOSO; cf. supra, n. 89). 

96, ARISTOTLE, Sophistici elenchi 4 (165b30-a6); 7 (169a22-27). 

97. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,13,5 Resp.; Vat. gr. 609, £. 29°” (“... When 
a name pertaining to perfection is said of creature, it signifies that perfection as something 
distinct from other perfections. ... By contrast, when we predicate this name of God, we 
do not mean to signify anything distinct from His essence or from His power or from 
His esse. And so when the name ‘wise’ is said of a man, it in some sense circumscribes and 
comprehends the thing that is signified. But this not the case when ‘wise’ is said of God; 
instead, the thing signified is left as something that is uncomprehended and that exceeds 
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Numbers 12a/b and 7a/b show that Cantacouzenos had read Nazian- 
zen’s passages. Numbers 7a/b and 15, along with Rom. 1,20, which 
are common in Gregory and Thomas, made Cantacouzenos recall 
Thomas Aquinas’ passages; and numbers 13a/b and 14 (along with 
7alb) demonstrate that Cantacouzenos did read them. True, 13a/b 
(“cov fuiv éeuxcdv”, in the sense of “to the extent that the human 
nature is able to reach”) does occur a few times in Gregory Nazianzen, 
Basil of Caesarea, and Gregory of Nyssa. Still, in contrast with Aqui- 
nas’ phrase (“6 jyétepog votic..., xabdcov... équevetta.”), none of 
these occurrences forms part of a discussion of the question of the 
‘divine names’. Further, Cantacouzenos and Aquinas (but not the 
Cappadocians) attach this sentence to two roughly synonymous verbs, . 
i.e., “voeiv” (Cantacouzenos) and “yivecxewv” (Aquinas). Further- 
more, both Cantacouzenos’ and Aquinas’, but not Gregory’s employ- 
ment of this sentence-is accompanied by the usage of the rare word 
“dunyéry” [14] (“aliqualiter”, a word rather common in Aquinas) to 
denote the limited character of man’s knowledge of God. 

The fact that Cantacouzenos, when writing his passage, had in 
mind Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus Eunomium I, and the passage from 
his first letter to Paul cited in the above, where he refers to the way 
Cyril of Alexandria and Basil of Caesarea explained the distinction 
between the persons of the Holy Trinity (see supra, p. 293), suggest 
that Cantacouzenos was thinking of the Greek patristic line of defence 
of Palamas’ distinction between God’s essence and energies as pretty 
admitting of being transcribed in terms of Thomistic theology. 

In fact, taking Aquinas’ theological epistemology as compatible 
with the theological epistemology of the Greek Fathers was just as 
reasonable for him. Cantacouzenos, prescinding from Barlaam the 
Calabrian’s fiercely pejorative treatment of Aquinas as a “possessed” 
‘rationalist’? and drawing, instead, upon Neilos Cabasilas’ appeal to 


the signification of the name. ... Hence, no name is predicated univocally of God and 
creatures. But neither are such names predicated in a purely equivocal way... For if this 
were so, then it would be impossible to know or demonstrate anything about God from 
creatures... And this is contrary... to the Apostle, who says in the Epistle to Romans (1,20) 
that “the invisible things of God... are clearly seen, being understood by the created 
things”. Therefore, one should say that names of the sort in question are said of God and 
creatures analogically. ... This mode falls between pure equivocation and simple univoc- 
ity”; translation by A.J. FREDDOSO; cf. supra, n. 89). 

98. BARLAAM THE CALABRIAN, Contra Latinos A IV, 11, Il. 93-94, ed. A. FYRIGOs, 
Barlaam Calabro. Opere contro i Latini. Introduzione, storia dei testi, edizione critica, 
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some Thomistic passages where the limits of human reason are clearly 
and emphatically shown,” cited some of these same passages,!° 
immediately after some Greek patristic ones (just like Neilos), to 
refute Prochoros Cydones’ strong determination to use syllogisms in 
theology. Gregory, Thomas, and John all say the same thing. Man, 
because of his very nature as well as his bodily condition in this life, 
is unable to fully or directly know God. He only can do so, and this 
up to an extent, by following a bypass, i.e., by knowing what is 
reflected from God in his creature. This is a middle state of things. 
What man knows of God by this path is true, for the beauty and 
order of nature, which are conceived by our mind, are both real and 
due to God. Yet, it is not equal to the object known; for this process, 
being mediate, does not produce an image of what God is per se ({11}: 
Cantacouzenos: “éi¢ éotw”; Thomas Aquinas: “xa? éavutéy’). An 
inevitable consequence of this process is the assimilation of the only 
absolutely simple being, i.e., God, as multiple, inasmuch as the 
knower, i.e., man, as well as the beings man uses to grasp God, are 
multiple. 


traduzione e indici, Vol. II (Studi e Testi, vol. 348), Vatican City 1998, p. 562; cf. J.A. 
DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Further Evidence on the Ancient, Patristic, and Byzantine Sources 
of Barlaam the Calabrian’s Contra Latinos’, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift 96/2. (2003), 
pp. 83-122, esp. pp. 111-112, N° 96iii. Cantacouzenos seems rather negatively disposed 
toward Barlaam’s views of the relation between faith and reason in general; for example, 


- [ have the impression that Cantacouzenos’ Refutationes duae Prochori Cydonii 1,17,38-40, 


“ x ~ ~ ~ 
Tlioa % t&v “Edjvev copia Aéyetat wsv obtw, copla, ‘éxtd¢’ 3é ‘copia’ map’ hudy tév 


moray évopdCerat”, edd. VOORDECKERS-TINNEFELD (cf. supra, n. 73), pp. 25-26, is an 


implicit yet deliberate rejection of Barlaam’s highly positive evaluation of heathen phi- 
losophy in his Greek Epistle V, 6, ll. 40-41: “SH mod Hudv usv “evOpanlvy copla’ Acyouevy, 
mpd¢ 8& tod Belov Ladaov [I Cor. 1,21] ‘cola Mot’ xexAnuévy...”; ed. A. FyRIGOS, 
Dalla controversia palamitica alla polemica esicastica. Con un’edizione critica delle epistole 
greche di Barlaam, Pontificia Universita Antoniana (Medioevo, vol. 11), Rome 2005, 
p. 380. 

99. NEILOS CABASILAS, “Ott od &ott Aativois, ovAdoyiopois yowpévorc, aodeiEar tO 
IIvetbpa 16 Gytov 8x tod Yiod éxmogevdpevoy III,2, §§12; 13; 14; 15; 17; 18; 19; 29; 33; 
40; 41; 47; 64; 65; 66; 69, ed. CANDAL (cf. supra, n. 70), pp. 194-242 passim. Neilos 
cites from THOMAS AQUINAS’ Summa contra Gentiles 1, 3-9 and 30; Summa theologiae I, 
q. 1, a. 5, 6, and 8; De rationibus fidei ad cantorem Antiochenum 2 (few passages have 
escaped the editor’s attention). 

100. JOHN VI CANTACOUZENOS, Refutatio I Prochori Cydonii 16, edd. VOORDECKERS- 
TINNEFELD (cf. supra, n. 73), pp. 22-24. Cantacouzenos cites verbatim Summa contra 
Gentiles I,9,1-6; see a provisional, non-critical edition of Demetrios Cydones’ translation 
of Summa contra Gentiles 1,1-9 in DEMETRACOPOULOS, ITAjOwy (cf. supra, n. 70), 
pp. 188-189. 
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In Aquinas, this theological epistemology has a metaphysical back- 
ground commonly known as “analogia entis”.’°' Cantacouzenos did 
not use this term. Still, the phrases and ideas he picked up from 
Aquinas are so closely connected with this concept that the way he 
contrasts “&¢ gortw” with “Scov juiv gouty” can be seen as a philo- 
sophically unelaborated yet proper subscription to the Thomistic ana- 
logia entis. Cantacouzenos could also see this notion in its two-fold 
dimension, i.e., the ontological and the epistemological one, applied 
to the angelical knowledge (“xat& tiv évahoylav tijg t&Eems”) by 
Gregory Nazianzen in the continuation of the passage from his 
Oratio XXVIII cited above (pp. 294-295).'” 

Returning to the beginning of Cantacouzenos’ passage (v. supra, . 
pp. 293-294), one can clearly see that his saying that he should avoid 
taking the divine names of ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ both as “in every 
respect the same” (n&vry tavtdv) and as “absolutely different” (“névey 
od tavréy”), but rather as something in between, is a latent reproduc- 
tion of Aquinas’ doctrine that one should avoid taking the divine 
names both as “synonyma” and as “univoca”. In the Summa theolo- 
giae, I, q. 13, a. 4, arg. 1, “synonyma nomina” are defined as those 
which “omnino idem significant”. In Demetrios Cydones’ translation: 
“ mavtdract to abcd onpatver”.!3 Cf. also Aquinas’ De potentia, 


101. Of the Thomistic works available to Cantacouzenos in Greek translation, the 
subsequent passages contain Thomas’ concept of analogia and his application of this 
concept to the problem of the “nomina divina”: Summa theologiae, 1,4,3 co. and ad 3; 
13,5 co.; 44,3 co.; 45,8 ad 3; 93,1 ad 3; Iall**, 20,3 ad 3; Summa contra Gentiles 11,15,2; 
III, 24,7 and 80,16; De potentia 7,7 Resp. The last passage was almost fully reproduced 
in PROCHOROS CYDONES’ IZgaypateta sic 1 meg obotac xal éveoyelag Chita, 11,27, edd. 
J. FILOVSKI and M.D. PETRUSEVSKI, “I'pyyoplov rod "Axwv3ivov moaypareta cic 7d mepl 
odctac xat éveoyelas Chryun”, Ziva antika 23 (1973) (Part I), pp. 317-367, esp. 359-363, 
which had been refuted by Cantacouzenos; so he had certainly paid some attention to it. 
In Prochoros’ writing, this Thomistic concept is reproduced. several times. 

102. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Oratio XXVIII, 4,12-19, edd. GALLAY-JOURJON (cf. supra, 
n. 30), p. 198 (“...both to the beings impeded by the darkness of this world and the thick 
covering of the flesh to the full understanding of the truth and, I would say, for the higher 
natures and purer Intelligences which because of their nearness to God, and because they 
are illumined with all His Light, may possibly see, if not the whole, at any rate more 
perfectly and distinctly than we do; some perhaps more, some less than others, in propor- 
tion to their rank”; translation by BROWN-SWALLOW, in: Select Library (cf. supra, n. 84), 
p- 561, with some changes). 

103. THomas AQUINAS, Summa theologiae 1,13,4 (Utrum nomina dicta de Deo sint 
nomina synonyma): “Idvra t& ent Ocod Aeydueva. dvouara SdFarev &v tabrd onpatverv. 
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q. 7, a. 6 (“Tldtepov tadira tk dvopatk efor cvvebvopa”): “uvedvopra 
yap dvopata héyovrat & 16 adtd mévey cypatvovar”.! Avoiding both 


1. Tlavtanace yap tard onuatver te él Oeod Acydueva. ‘H yap &yabdrys tod Ocod 4 
odola abrod gorw (1,6,3), dnotwc 88 xal 4 cola (1,3,6; 4,2). Tadrby kow taro mévra 
onualver. 

2, Ei 82 Aéyorto Ev wev onpatvery taurl re dvdpara, xara Srapdpoug 88 Adyous, cic 
tobvavelov elpyaetat btt 6 Adyos, & uydev dvranoxelverat mp&ypya, xevdg goriv. El rolvuv 
of wev Adyor obrot elat woddol, mpdypua dé ev, SEcrev Av paraloug elvar tabs Adyous tobtovc. 

3. "Ett, pao gorly Ev 7b nal tH modypatt xal TH Ady ev dv H 7d ev Bev TH TPdywart, 
ToAMaTAODY SE TH Adyw. ‘O SE Oed¢ pdAota early ev. “Qor’ dveyun wr) Ev pv elvo +G 
Tecypatt, TH SE Adyw moixtrov. Kal obtw tx ent @cod reydueva dvonata ob Sia~dpouc 
onpatvovat Adyouc’ Gore tabtov oywalvery. 

"AME tobvavelov’ tk tadtd onatvovta dvonara &MAHAOLS cuvanrdpeva tavtoAoylay rroLet” 
donee el hévouto “Acddrov xal iudctov” (ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics 1V,4,14, 1006b25-27; Top- 
ics 1,7, 103a9-10). Ei tolvey tabtd onuatver ndvera tk él Ocod Acydueva dvduara, odx dv 
lag “kya0d¢ H tt torodrov 6 Ode Atvaro AéyeoOau xalror yéypamrar év rq Ay’ tod 
Tegeuiov: “isyvpdtaroc, uéyac, Svvatds, Kipiog t&v Suvdpewv Svoud cor” (Jer. 39,18-19). 

"Arohovyoupévots pytéov dv ely Sct tk obit mepl Meod Aeydueva dvouara ob tabtbv 
onuatver. “O 8% Sd¢dtov dv jv ouwdely, el ehéyouev Te toratira dvopata raperoaxOyvat mpd¢ 
1 dvotpelv 7 onpalvery thy mods tk xtlouata cyéow' obtw yk dv Foav Sidpopor Adyor 
cobtwv THY dvoudtav, Siapdpwv bvtwv thy d&ropacxopévoy 7} t&v dnotehcopdtov TadY 
dua tH Och onuawouevov. AA’, Sowep elpyrat (1,13,1), te roraira dvduara thy Belov 
odolav onuatver, eb xal dreddic. “OBev Sijrov Sti Stapdpoug Eyovar Adyoug xat& tk TpO- 
etonuéva (1,13,1; 2). ‘O yep Adyos, bv oyyatver rd Bvopa, A Tod vod gore otAAHtC, Hy 
AapBaver wept tod meckypatoc, 6 ye onuatverat dic Tod dvduatoc. ‘O dé Austeposg votic, 8x 
THY “TIOLATOV yIvdoxuv tov Dedv, mpd¢ Td voeiv abtbv vofcetc oixelag Taig dnd tod @cod 
Tpototcats cig tk utlopata tedetdryow d&vaturot al 3) tederdtytes évtaclerg xal &dédc 
npodeotiaww év +4 @es (cf. Ps.-DIONysIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus 1,4, ed. 


SUCHLA [cf. supra, n. 11], p. 115,6-11). “Qorep tolvov rails Siapdporc teherdeyor tev 


xtiopdtov key} awry xal plo dvramoxplverat, Hv at Sudpopor abrat tedetdryres rorxtAwc 
xal modraxyGs naprordawv, obra modraic nal Siapdpotg vojoeot tod hpetépov vod &v 
davraroxptverat maven &ndobv. Kat Sie tobto tk drodtSoueva tH Oecd dvouara, ef xal ev 
mekypx onpatyer, Sid pevror to TOAACIC xal Stapdpotc Adyots todTo onuatvetv odx elot 
TAVTOOHUAVT A, 

"EvtedOev Shay xal A meds td mpdrov Abots. Tadtdv yap onatvovra dvouara Aéyovra, 
drep Ev mpxypa xaB” Eve Adyov onualver. Ta yap Stapdpoug éEvde mekypatos onualvovra 
Abyoug 0b MedTag obdE xab? abr& Ev onwatver eel, domep eloyrat (1,13,1), peourevotons 
THs TOD vod ovAkhbews bnd tod dvduatos td me&ypa onualvera. 

IIpd¢ 7 Sevvepov. Oi mActoug Adyor tobTwy tév dvoudtwv odn elaly &xvpot xal xevol: 
énel m&ot tobToLg dvrarcoxplverar Ev tL xal ravrdmaow crhodv, Sik révtwv tobruv TOAAAY dC 
nal drehdc expawvduevoy. 

IIpoc +d tottov. Tio tedelacg éotly totro tod Ocod Evotntos, Tk TOAAAYHS xal 
Sinpnuevaas evovra toic KdAotg dv adrd ards nat Evialuc brdpyetv. "Ex 3¢ tobrov cupBalver 
eva wev elvar tH mokypart, TAele S& xar& Tov Adyov' 6 yap Huetepos volic obtwg MOAAAY AC 


~ 


todtov xatahapBavel, donep xal ta npdypata év tH LA raptatHow abrdv” (Vat. gr. 609, 


£, 29), 


104. Coisl. gr. 96, £. 187" (“Synonyma enim nomina dicuntur quae omnino idem 
significant”). 
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univocal and equivocal predication leaves, for Aquinas, no other way 
of predication than analogy—which is, as is evident now, what 
Cantacouzenos implicitly subscribed to. 

Obviously enough, what E. von Ivanka called “Neo-Palamism” 
(cf. supra, p. 263) is in fact just a Byzantine version of Palamism 
introduced by John Cantacouzenos, which can properly be called 
“Thomistic Palamism”. The compromised character of this sort of 
Palamism becomes more clear in view of its blatant similarity with 
Gregory Acindynos’ idea, strongly opposed by Palamas, that we grasp 
God by means of diverse concepts not because their multiplicity has 
a fundamentum in re, but because using many concepts is unavoidable | 
for human beings to grasp anything (cf. supra, p. 275). 

After this reply by Cantacouzenos, Paul reported to Pope Urban V 
as follows: , 


Because it was related to our Lord, Pope Urban V, and his cardinals 
that the Emperor [John VI] Cantacouzenos and the Church of the 
Greeks accept that there are many divinities, superior and inferior, 
because they teach that God’s properties differ (from each other) in 
reality (Sixpgpew meaypatixéc) and that each of them is a distinct deity 
that lies at an infinite distance from the divine essence, the aforesaid 
emperor contacted me to discuss this issue. So, whereas at the beginning 
he seemed (to me) to hold a wrong belief, since I discerned from what 
he said that he held a real distinction (roxypatuc}y didxprotv) (between 
God’s properties), after some days he said that he does not hold a real 
distinction between God’s properties, but just a conceptual one (pdvoy 
Adye xeb ereevolg).!°° 


One might guess that Paul discerned the Thomistic background and 
tenor of the emperor’s statement and was content with it. In the last 
resort, one of the passages in Summa contra Gentiles that inspired 
Cantacouzenos, i.e., Book. I, ch. 35 (v. supra, p. 296), was included 
in Prochoros Cydones’ writing that was supposedly refuted by Can- 
tacouzenos, i.e., in the De essentia et operatione Dei (Book III, ch. 
26).1° True, given that Cantacouzenos’ discussion of the nature of 
Palamas’ distinction was produced on the occasion of an official 
report to the pope, one might even suspect that Cantacouzenos was 
eager to expound before the Latins a theological doctrine acceptable 


105. PAUL, LATIN PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Epistle to the Most Blessed Pope 
(Urban V) and His Cardinals (PG 154: 836a-837B). 
106. Edd. FILovskI-PETRUSEVSKI (cf. supra, n. 101), pp. 355-356. 
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to them. In any case, the fact remains that John VI Cantacouzenos 
inaugurated a new (and milder than the former one) version of Pal- 
amism, i.e., Thomistic Palamism.!7 


Da heophanes of Nicaea: Weaving | between the Basilian and the 


Thomist értvore 


Besides John VI Cantacouzenos, Theophanes of Nicaea, too, wrote 
in 1369/71 a reply to the Latin Patriarch Paul of Constantinople.!% 
At first glance, Theophanes’ reply looks like a mere repetition of the 
patristic solution towards Palamas’ direction of the distinctio realis. 
Theophanes cites the famous Basilian example of “grain” and says, 
just as Palamas had said (v. supra, p. 274), that God’s ‘essence’ and 
‘energy’ are two “things” (“medypatx”). Since, however, they cannot 
actually be separated from each other, they are not different “really” 
(reayuatixdc); they are rather distinguished (as Palamas had not 
said; v. supra, pp. 278-279) only “conceptually” (note). In distin- 
guishing between “no&ypa” and “neayyatixdic”, Theophanes split 
what Basil of Caesarea had described as “conceptual distinction” into 
two cases: i) distinguishing between various external aspects of one 
and the same thing (what in ancient Greek logic were called ‘hetero- 
nyms’; v. supra, p. 266) — a distinction of low ontological weight, 
which cannot be taken as a distinction between two “things” in any 
sense of the term; and i) distinguishing between a substance and its ' 
attributes, which is of higher ontological weight, since attributes, 


107. As far as.I know, H.C. BarBour (The Byzantine Thomism of Gennadios Schol- 
arios and His Translation of the Commentary of Armandus de Bellovisu on the “De ente et 
essentia” of Thomas Aquinas, Citta del Vaticano [“Studi Tomistici” 53], 1993, pp. 32-39) 
was the first to speak of “Thomism” in regard to the theological thought of John VI 
Cantacouzenos. Still, he confined this Thomism to the reason — Revelation problem 
(cf. supra, n. 74) and explicitly stated that “the Essence — energies dispute was clearly a 
point where Palamas and Aquinas can only with greatest difficulty be reconciled” (op. cit., 
p. 37). Further, the way BARBOUR depicted Byzantine Aristotelianism (op. cit., pp. 15-32, 
esp. 27; 29) in order to integrate into it his description of the Thomism of Cantacouzenos 
is highly questionable. 

108. On the historical setting of the exchange of letters between John VI Canta- 
couzenos, Paul, and Theophanes of Nicaea, see I.D. POLEMIS, Theophanes of Nicaea. His 
Life and Works (Wiener Byzantinistischen Studien, vol. XX), Vienna 1996, pp. 62-68, 
where it is plausibly argued (p. 63) that Theophanes’ epistle is a reply to a lost epistle of 
Paul sent to Cantacouzenos after the two extant ones edited by VOORDECKERS-TINNEFELD 
(cf. supra, n. 73). 
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although forming a unity with their bearer and requiring its existence, 
are in no way identical with it and should, therefore, be taken as 
various “things” different from it. Case ii is also clearly different from 
distinguishing between, e.g., two primary substances (say, two men) 
(case iii). Putting ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ in this framework, one should 
say that they are not one thing (case i), but two “rekyyuara” (case ZZ), 
even though they do not differ “moayuatuxds<” (case #ii). Thus they 
are both different from and united with each other. Let us see The- 
ophanes’ argument in full:!° 


Tleol 8& tod eruvola  mecdypartt viv diapopay elvat oleobar TI¢ Belac 
a ~ ~ ¢ ? ns 
odatac xat evepyetac, Todt Huiv Soxsi, Seth “Erivora’ Sundjy Zvvoiay &yet. 
t \ L 7 110 \ oN 2 A ~ 6) ~ T / lll 
xatk te Tov uéyav Bactrerov'!” xat tov ex Aapacxod Yetov Loavvyy. 
Aéyerar yap xal ent tov “gvarhacudtoy” Udvayv dvtwV TIS YweTEpac 
“Sravolac”, undapdis dé boeotatwv,'!? Sonep 4 pvdorouta TEpaTEVETAL 
\ ce / » \ \ e f >, tl 1 « Nes 952) 3 
cod “tmmoxevtaboouc” xal tao “Xtpaloag”s Frug wal “Peary erivora 
~ “ 
eixdtac Toocayopevberat. Adyeror xat ent tdv cuverrtuypeveoy xal “moa- 
2 , » ~ «“ , »113 07 > 7 \ 8 oN 
cag évtevEeou” povoetddv “Soxobvtwy olov dvaretueic xal duaotory 
nara Sidvoiay yuvoLevy. 
\ \ +. 114 ~ L t \ ~~ ~~. 2 y 7 
Tleet sv obv!!4 rod mpotépov vorarog xal vi “Wdys emrvotac 
y is 
obdelg Hulv Adyos (th yap xowov Oeoroyia te xat uvdorAaoti¢”;!!), 
Grd TH Exdow m&vtg ent trav Delo yenotéov. 
” d fe ‘ \? \ ¢¢ L ? \@ “¢ f >» 
Ext, gtepdv gots ‘Stapopa’ xa “Etepdtye’ xat Erepov “Statpeaic eltouy 
‘ ~ 
Sidotacte fvapévov tivdv, Gore idle xal xaO” Exvte yapigt!é 
Bewpetabat. ‘Oparat tolvev xat tk Siapépovta xal Te Steatarra iSta xak 
Q é 4117 12 f \ / Kal 4 dy Sud ~ 2 f 
xa? &xvtc!!” nat rivola xat medywate. Kat ta pev diapopa ty emivole, 


109. THEOPHANES OF NICAEA, "Emtotods) év éxitopy Sndotoa tiva ddgay Eyer 4 xa” 
Huds éxxdnola neol t&v naga Iadsov noosvyveypéveoy Cnthcswr, avyyeageloa we &x 
xpocdsov to8 Bactdéwc. I used Oxon. Baroce. gr. 193 ( = O), ff. 85°-86', and Met. 
S. Sepulchri 352 (= M), f. 6°"; on the manuscript tradition of this work see POLEMIS, 
Theophanes (cf. supra, n. 108), pp. 31-32. My sincere thanks to Dr. Christos Triantafyl- 
lopoulos (London) for transcribing M for my sake. 

110. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,6 passim, edd. SESBOUE et al. 
(cf. supra, n. 5), pp. 182-186. 

111. Cf. supra, p. 266. 

112. Palamas had already rejected (by using these words) taking the energies of God 
as “vain concepts”; GREGORY PALAMAS, ITegi Betac xai Beorovod pebétews 7} rept tig Betas 
nal dregpvots anddtntoc 7; ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 161,10-11. 

113. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,6 (cf. supra, n. 5). 

114. ofv om. O. 

115. JOHN oF Damascus’ Dialectica 65,92-93, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 10), 
pe 155. 

116. ywetc om. M. 

117. Ocwpeiabat usque xx6” Eavtd om. O. 
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118. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,7 verbatim (cf. supra, n. 5). 

119. mpd&ywats M. 

120. ARISTOTLE, Topics IV,1, 120b38-39; Sophistici elenchi 6, 168b29-31. Cf. ANON- 
YMUS’ In Aristotelis ibrum “Posteriorum Analyticorum” commentarium, ed. M. HAyYDUCK, 
Eustratii in Analyticorum Posteriorum librum secundum commentarium (Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca, vol. XXI,1), Berlin 1907, p. xv,34-36. 

121. JOHN OF DAMascus, Expositio fidei 8,223-237, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), 
p. 28. It should be added to the apparatus fontium of KOTTER’s edition that Il, 223-297 
of ch. 8 is but a full reproduction of Ps.-CyRIL OF ALEXANDRIA’s De Trinitate X, PG 77: 
11413-1145. 

122. See, e.g., CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Thesaurus 32; 33; 34 (PG 75: 497C; 521C; 580A; 
593D); Commentarii in “Johannem” V,1, ed. Pusey (cf. supra, n. 16), Vol. I, p. 52. 

123. otxovpevinys xtra O. 

124. ANASTASIUS I OF ANTIOCHIA, De orthodoxa fide II,5, ed. J.B. PITRA, Anastasiana, 
Rome 1866, p. 76 = ed. S. SAKKOS (an K. SIAMAKES?), “Avaotaciov A’ Artioyelas dxavta 
ta owldueva yriota #oya, Thessaloniki 1976, p. 43 = PG 89: 1332A-B. 

125. ’AAW we wév O; ‘Qc wev ody M. 

126. Cf. supra, n. 124. 
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As far as the question whether we [sc. the Orthodox] regard the difference 
between the divine essence and the divine energy as conceptual or real, 
our position runs as follows. According to both Basil the Great and John 
of Damascus, ‘epinoia’ has two meanings. It refers to those things which 
are just “fictional entities of our mind” and do not subsist at all; for 
instance, mythology speaks of such monstrous entities as “hippocentaurs” 
and “Chimaeras”. This sort of ‘epinoia’ is rightly called: “bare epinoia”. 
On the other hand, ‘epinoia’ refers to the mental process of the develop- 
ment and analysis of compact things which at first sight look simple. 

Now the former meaning of the term, Le., the “bare epinoia”, will 
not concern us here at all; for what is common between speaking of 
God and concocting myths? On the contrary, it is obviously the latter 
that we should apply to things divine. 

Furthermore, ‘difference’ or ‘alterity’ (1) is one thing, and ‘division’ 
of or ‘separation’ between (2) some things united with each other in 
such a way that they are seen as singular entities or beings per se is 
another. Thus, both the things different from each other and the things 
separated in such a way that they are singular entities or beings per se 
are viewed either as really being so (a) or as being so in the conceptual 
manner (b). Things are conceptually different (1b) “in cases such as 
‘grain’, which is also called ‘seed’ and ‘fruit’”. These things do not dif- 
fer from each other really, for “they are one in regard to their subject” 
[sc. insofar as they are grain], which these things [sc. seed and fruit] are 
predicated of. On the contrary, things different from each other differ 
really (1a) in cases such as a swan and the whiteness that exists in a 
swan; for both a swan and its whiteness are things different from 
each other. Likewise, things divided properly and per se sometimes are 
distinguished conceptually (2b), whereas in other cases they are distin- 
guished really (2a). Things are distinguished conceptually in cases such 
as our distinguishing the heat inherent in the fire from the fire as a 
separate entity, imagining this only in our mind. On the other hand, 
real division consists in the hypostatic division of two individuals 
belonging to “the same nature”, e.g., of “Peter” and “Paul” belonging 
to “humanity”; for Peter is really distinct from Paul in terms of their 
being two “individuals”. 

Now, according to the godly Fathers, the divine energy, which is 
called ‘natural’ and ‘inherent to’ God’s ‘essence’, is a real thing, not a 
fiction of the mind. Indeed, how can it be natural and inherent to 
essence (not to mention be divine), if it is non-existent? 
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On the other hand, how can the energy be God’s essence itself, given 
that it is described by the Fathers both of the Sixth.Ecumenical Coun- 
cil and the other ones as proceeding from the essence? How would it 
be possible for a thing to produce itself? Further, how would it be pos- 
sible that the phrase “each of the two’ be applied to a thing absolutely 
identical with itself and one? Contrary to such an approach, St Anasta- 
sius speaks this way: “wherever energy exhibits itself, the essence whence 
the energy springs is conceived, too. For each of these two is incircum- 
scribable and, for this reason, they are absolutely indivisible from each 
other”. Since, therefore, these things are called “each of these two”, 
energy is obviously different from essence; and since this [energy] is 


“incircumscribable”, it is obviously subsistent and uncreated; for how — 


could the “undescribable” be created and non-subsistent? 

So, the divine essence and energy differ from each other in reality, 
because, as has been sufficiently shown, they are both real things; on 
the other hand, they are divided and separated from one another only 
conceptually, not really; for, according to the divine Anastasius, “they 
cannot be separated from each other”, just like the heatness in the fire 
cannot be separated from the fire and the sunlight from the sun. Even 
more, these things form a unity only partially (indeed, the sunlight is 
connected with the disk and its source only as far as some part of it, 
whereas its largest part runs through the end of the world), whereas in 
the case of the divine essence and energy the connection is not regarded 
as partial, but, since each of them is “incircumscribable”, exists in each 
other in its totality. 


Obviously, Theophanes’ elaboration of Basil’s conception of éntvova 
does not deviate from what Basil had said; rather, it is just a develop- 
ment of it!?” by means of the fourfold scheme “real difference” vs. 
“conceptual difference” and “real separation” vs. “conceptual separation”. 


127. See also THEOPHANES OF Nicaka’s De luce Thaborica 1,5, Il. 202-203: “‘...4 
evépyete TIS OValag xar’ exlvorav Staxplverat...’”; phrase put in the mouth of the Palam- 
ites by the persona of an hypothetical objector to Theophanes’ view of the Tabor light and 
silently accepted by Theophanes as theologically correct; ed. G.T. ZACHAROPOULOS, 
Ocopdyns Nixatac (? - 1380/1): 6 Biog xal td ovpyeagind tov %oyo (BuCavrivé xelpevar 
xal wedrérat, vol. 35) (ad legendum magna cum cautela), Thessaloniki 2003, p. 135 = ed. 
C, SOTEROPOULOS, Ozopdvovg I” énoxdaov Nixaiac ITegi OaBwoetov pwrd¢ Adyo. névte 
TO nedtov voy éxdiddusvor. Hicaywyn - xeluevov, Athens 1990, p. 181, Il. 214-215; Epis- 
tle I (a.D. 1364): “...o8+ou (sc. the anti-Palamites), 7d &rhodv Hg Oelag picems mpoBadrdd- 
pevor xal tabty wopuortttety tobe a&mAovotépous oldpevot, THY Tio Belac obclag xat 
evepyelac Stapopdy dvatpetv Crus emtyeipobauy, evéoyetav bkwc Aéyovtes tov Ody, Hyovv 
Cary xal coplav xab Siva, H undapiic dyewv, , elep dyer, xtiotiy elvat, mpd éautdy 
otactdtew dveixnpug aitdy Aéyovtes xal 1b &mdobdv exelvou tiv Exuticg Sudxprow pr} Seyd- 
wevov, undapdis elg xowaviay tH¢ SdEyc, GAA Tpds TH uTlouaTa Tapaméurovcay” (PG 150: 
300a). 
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To him, God’s essence and energy are both “really different” and 
“conceptually separate” from each other, even if these logical concepts, 
deriving from the realm of creation, fail to do justice to the supreme 
unity of essence and energy. 

Still, using the rare term meayyatixdc in the sense ‘Theophanes 
does is quite unusual for a Greek author. Thus, it seems that The- 
ophanes echoes here Demetrios Cydones’ translation of Aquinas’ 
Summa contra Gentiles, book II, ch. 12-13, where this term occurs in 
a context similar to that of Theophanes’ text.'?8 That Theophanes 
had read these Thomistic lines is certain, since, as has been firmly 
established,!2? he was a reader and eclectic user of Thomas Aquinas 
— a fact quite natural for a close collaborator of John VI Canta- 
couzenos. In these Thomistic lines, Theophanes would even have 
been able to find the idea that the relations between God and creature 
are “conceptual” in nature. Still, in the passage under discussion, The- 
ophanes did not concede to Aquinas too much. For Theophanes, 


dD & 


128. “Ort af mpoerpnuévar dvapopal obx sich moayuatinds ev rH) Ded”; “Ode Sbvarraut 
AexOFvat de ab rooeronuévo dvacpopat bpsorixacw uw donep tik nedypara extd¢ toh 
@cod. ... "Exel tolvoy év 7 Oed clot xalb od Aéyovra xar’ adrod ngayyatindic, helreta 
drodiSoc0un ait tabtag xara tov todmoy tis éxwolas” (cf. supra, p. 270, n. 19). 

129. See LD. Potemis, Theophanes (cf. supra, n. 108), pp. 68-70; 87-109; 122-126; 
IDEM, Qeopdvovs Nixalas, "Anddetéig Ste edbvato && Gidiov yeyerfioba ta dvta xal 
avatoozn tadbtns. Editio princeps. Kicaywyi, xeluevo, metdggaon, eveeriora (Corpus 
Philosophorum Medii Aevi: Philosophi Byzantini, vol. 10), Athens 2000, pp. 42-46. With 
only one exception (THEOPHANES OF NICAEA, De luce Thaborica 11,11, Il. 657-658; ed. 
ZACHAROPOULOS, Osopévns Nixatac (cf. supra, n. 127], p. 182; cf. POLEMIS, Theophanes, 
p. 107), ZACHAROPOULOS’ fierce reaction (op. cit., pp. 32-33; 320) to Polemis’ evidence 
for Theophanes’ dependence on Aquinas is not accompanied by sufficient supporting 
material, but is merely instigated by confessional motives. True, Theophanes’ Thomism 
is an eclectic one. To mention just one of the cases that have thus far passed unnoticed, 
Theophanes, in ch. 36 of his “AnddesEsg 51° étPoddy twwr dvayxaiwy vouslopuérov 
btu édvato 2 didtov yeyevqobat ta dvta xal dvateonyn tadtns (ed. POLEMIS, op. cit., 
p. 39,1-9), uses unavowedly many of Thomas’ characteristic terms, which are quite unu- 
sual in Greek (e.g., “eiSomoudv ef8oc” / “species informans” or “species specifica”; see, e.g., 
Summa contra Gentiles 111,51,3 and 105,12; cf. Vat. gr. 616, ff. 56°; 122"), and subscribes 
to the Thomistic doctrine that the angels are pure (i.e., non-enmattered) forms (see, e.g., 
Summa theologiae 1,50,1; cf. Vat. gr. 609, £. 73°"; Summa contra Gentiles 11,50-51; cf. Vat. 
gr. 610, f£. 152'-153”); yet he does so in order to establish the non-Thomistic doctrine 
(see, e.g., Summa theologiae 1,61,3; cf. Vat. gr. 609, £. 83°; De potentia, 3,18; cf. Coisl. gr. 
96, ff. 92"-93*) that the angels were created before the material world. Theophanes tacitly 
cites JOHN OF Damascus’ Expositio fidei 26,2-4; ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 10), p. 75 
(cf. op. cit. 17,75-81; ed. B. KOTTER, op. cit., p. 48), referred to by AQUINAS, too, in De 
potentia, 3,8, arg. 2. ; 
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contrary to Aquinas, who, in saying that these relations are just “con- 
ceptual”, meant that their real basis should be placed only on the side 
of creatures, stresses that this “émivoux” corresponds to something real 
in God. Indeed, Theophanes, in a properly Palamite way, declares 
that God is not “in every aspect identical with Himself and one” 
(xévty tadtov xal gv). In so doing, he reproduces Palamas’ meta- 
physical statement that no being whatsoever can be ‘simple’ in the 
sense his enemies would like to take this term, for all beings by nature 
have some sort of natural or innate energy.!%° 

And yet, this was not Theophanes’ last word on the issue. In his 
scholastically structured treatise A Chain of Arguments for the Possibil- 
ity that the World Could Have Been Created ab Aeterno, Deemed by 
Some as Conclusive - A Refutation of Them (Andderéic bu? érciBoddy 
tiuoy avayxaiwy vouilouévoy Str éddvato é aidiov yeyevnoba ta 
dvta xal dvateony tadtys), in particular in the context of the refuta- 
tion of the first of nine arguments for the contrary position,’*! The- 
ophanes explores the nature of the relation of God the Creator with 
His creature — a relation called “xtlouc”. Theophanes’” mistakes 
John of Damascus’ statement that “‘yéveotc’... xttot} govt”? for “the 
genesis of beings is something created” (“H... yéveous t&v bvtwv 
utioth éotiv”)!34 and sets out to qualify the createdness of God’s 
energy called “xtloic” or “xtiCew” (creating). To him,’ “xti@ew” and 
its passive correlate, “xriGecOa.”, are different things (“repov xal 
it is [a sort of] making, which, seen with respect to the maker, refers 
to him as to its principle, whereas viewed with respect to the thing 


130. GREGORY PALAMAS, Triads IIT, 1, 24: PAW ob8 el ry evépyetay tabryy THs tec 
éxelvng odalag palnuev dyamprotov, cbvOetog * brepovardt ng éxelvy map& tobto Eotat, “H 
yap dv obSeula Fv &nAy obola, ef ye tobto Fv’ odolay yap puatxys &vev evepyelag obd 
vetwoby av tore”; ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 24), p. 637,3-7. Palamas made this state- 
ment many times by appealing to some Patristic authorities; see DEMETRACOPOULOS, 
Abyovativos (cf. supra, n. 28), pp. 55-56. 

131. Par. 36 in POLEMIS’ edition (cf. supra, n. 129), pp. 30-42. 

132, Ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 35,19-20 (cf. app. font.). 

133. “The term ‘genesis’ refers to the realm of creature” [in contrast with “yéwvyotc’, 
which refers to the divine realm]” (JOHN OF Damascus, Expositio fidei 80,12-13, 
ed. KOTTER [cf. supra, n. 16], p. 179). 

134. See also op. cit.: “...7d xriCew xtiotdv Séderxtat elvat, aygorg oboa tivdiv”; 
ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 36,13-14. 

135. Op. cit., ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 36,13-18. 
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made, it refers to it as result”.!° This is the first of the three kinds of 
distinction mentioned in his Epistle to Paul which he deemed inap- 
propriate to be applied to the energies of God (v. supra, p. 306). This 
kind of distinction, which is a distinctio rationis sine fundamento in re, 
is the one Aquinas accepts as applicable to Deus creator in the passage 
from the Summa contra Gentiles 11,13 just cited (p. 310, n. 128). 

That Theophanes here has Aquinas in mind is indicated by the fact 
that he introduces the final elaboration of his opinion on the nature 
of God’s relation with creation by using an argument against constru- 
ing this relation as a real entity which Aquinas produces in the same 
chapter. The argument runs that, if this relation were taken as created, 
it would require postulating another creature, and so on in infinity, 
which is absurd. Let us see the passages themselves: 


Theophanes: Ei yap 31d uécou xrlopartog 4 xtlorg mapdyorto, xaxelvo 
né&arw éréoou y’ v Senfety tod weottebovtog Meds THy Exutod yeveoty’ xal 
Todt én’ &retpov. 

Thomas Aquinas: Ere! y&p 6 @edg t&v dvtwy éotly dpyy Hat Eoya- 
cov dyabdy, dveynn dv hy nal mpdg tg dvapopac éxelvac tks Tokypata 
otiaac dvapopas npdc TOV Ozdv Exépac ebpetv’ xat et xdnetvat Taw Teedy- 
ware elev, dviyun mé&Aw telrag ayécetc ebpeiv xal obtac én’ &reLpov. 
Odx koa at oyécetc, alc 6 Oedg meds te KAAa aevdyeraut Tokynata, eiot 
cia tokyuata Ew tod Ocod boecotara. 18 


136. "Tadrdy dort ti Sroxenpéve, tH Siabécer 32 Stevivoxe’ motors yep eotw, Hrig 
meds pév tov motobyta tg elo doyiy dvdyetat, mess Sé td teotobwevoy Oo anotéheou.a” 
(ibid.). 

137. Op. cit. ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 36,20-22 (“If one supposes that 
cteation was produced by means of a created being, then this being would also stand in 
need of being produced by another, and so on to infinity”). 

138. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 1113 (“Om at oxécetc, ale 6 Meds 
mods tive nedypara héyerat, ob elor mpdypata éxtds Tob cod bpeoréita” or “Hag dv at 
moosipnuévar évapopat rept tod sob Aéyovt0”; “That the relations whereby God has a 
relation to some beings are not things existing outside of God”, or “How the aforesaid 
relations are predicated of God”), par. 2; Vat. gr. 610, £. 106"). POLEMIS (op. cit., p. 36,20-22, 
app. font. ad loc.) plausibly recalls a strikingly similar passage from GREGORY PALAMAS’ 
Against Gregoras 1,35: “Et xnotat elow at torabrot évépysrat xat xtloua td Syusoupyety 
dot, Eréoac eSeito torabrys evepyelac, Hote SyuroveynPivar, xdnelvy mdAw étépac, xal 
cobto éx’ &metpov”; ed. CHRESTOU (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 258,3-6. That Theophanes had 
read Palamas’ writings is certain. However, what crossed my mind as a tantalising suspi- 
cion is that Palamas’ passage is a direct echo of that of Aquinas. This is historically pos- 
sible; the translation of the Summa contra Gentiles was completed in late 1354, and Pala- 
mas’ Against Gregoras was written in 1355/57; see R.E. SINKEWICZ, “Gregory Palamas”, 
in: CONTICELLO-CONTICELLO (eds.) (cf. supra, n. 34), pp. 137; 145, N° 20. True, a 


similar arsument occurs in some of Palamas’ previous writings; [Tegi beta xal Peozow0d 
Q 
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The editor of the text has shown that, in facing this issue, Theopha- 
nes was considerably influenced by Aquinas.!? What I would like to 
add is that Theophanes may also have taken into account the recent 
translation (by Prochoros Cydones) of Thomas’ De potentia,'° espe- 
cially q. 3, a. 3 (Utrum creatio sit aliquid realiter in creatura, et si est, 
quid sit), q. 7, a. 8 (Utrum sit aliqua relatio inter Deum et creaturam), 


psbétews 7 meol tio Oelac ual tregpvots anAdtyntocs 12, ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, 
n. 13), p. 77,28-31; Epistle to John Gabras 4, ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 12), p. 330,19- 
27. Still, the wording in these writings (Octov, évra, and weroy) differs from that in 
Aquinas and Palamas’ Against Gregoras; for a passage specifically similar to the earlier 
Palamite ones see MARCOS EUGENICOS, ITpé¢ ta nota thy sionuévwy MavovdA tH 
Katéxa xara tod “Lvvodinot touov” drtipentinds me@toc, H meal duaxpicews Oetac obolac 
nal éveoyelac; ed. M. PILAVAKIS, Markos Eugenikos’ “First Antirrhetic against Manuel Cale- 
cas about the Essence and Energy”. Editio Princeps with Introduction and Commentrary 
(unpublished Doct. Diss., King’s College, University of London), 1987, p. 198,13-15. 
What makes this hypothesis more intriguing is that, should it be true, it entails the pos- 
sibility that Theophanes of Nicaea as well as John VI Cantacouzenos, who felt free to 
produce a version of Thomistic Palamism, did so because they were aware of Palamas’ use 
of this Thomistic passage. This hypothesis can be tested only after the edition of Deme- 
trios Cydones’ translation of the Summa contra Gentiles, which will enable us to compare 
it with what Palamas wrote after December 1354 till his death in late 1357 (as well as 
with what Nicephoros Gregoras wrote from late 1354 till his death in 1361). In any case, 
Theophanes, John VI Cantacouzenos, and the other Palamites were able to notice the 
objective similarity between Palamas’ and Aquinas’ arguments. 

139. I.D. POLEMIS, Theophanes (cf. supra, n. 108), pp. 123-124. For all the objections 
raised by ZACHAROPOULOS, Qeopdvne (cf. supra, n. 127), pp. 63-64, Polemis is right in 
stating that Theophanes asserts the createdness of the creative activity of God. 

140. See S.G. PAPADOPOULOS, ‘EAnvinal wetapodcess Owpiotindy topwr: prdobw- 
juotal xal dvtOwporal gv Bolartiw. LvuBodn eic chy iotogiay tic Bulartivijg Oeodoytas, 
Athens 1967, pp. 55-56. The De potentia was translated not just before 1367/68, i.e., 
before the date of composition of Prochoros Cydones’ De essentia et operatione Dei, where 


‘several lengthy chapters from it are contained (see a list in my forthcoming: “Prochoros 


Kydones”; ch. VII,2, par. 2 in: G. Kapriev [ed.], Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Begriindet von F. UBERWEG. Die Philosophie des Mittelalters. Band 1/1: Jidische und byzan- 
tinische Philosophie. Bandteil: Byzantinische Philosophie, Basel), but even before 1359/61, 
since some passages from it are contained in NEILOS CABASILAS’ De processione Spiritus 
sancti (V,41,1-14 = De potentia, 10,4 ad 24; ed. T. Kistas, Nil Cabasilas et la procession 
du Saint-Esprit. Introduction, édition critique, traduction et notes, Paris 2001, p. 414; cf. 
p. 436), which was written around 1359/61, as well as in the same author’s Adoeic tov 
mootacewy tév Aativwy, 8 dy ovrdyew olorvtar td Iveta t6 Eytov é tod Yiod 
éxrcogeveobat XII,6,6-13 (= De potentia, q. 10, a. 4 ad 14; ed. Kisxas [cf. supra, n. 62], 
p. 575; cf. p. 760; cf. A. SPOURLAKOU-EUTYCHIADOU, “T& 49 xeparaua brép tod Filioque 
670 Epvo tot) Nethov KaBdorda”, in: N. PANAGIOTAKES [ed.], “Av0y yagitwy. Medetjpata 
édetia ovyyoapévta ind tHy tnotedpwr tod ‘EAAnvixod “Ivotitotrov Bulaytway xal 
Metabvlartway XLnovdaéy tic Bevetiac ént tH mevtaxooretnotd. and rhc Wodboews tis 
EdAnvoebodd£ov xowdtytos Bevetlac, &ct 8 él tH tecoagaxortaetneids and ths évdgsews 
Tic Aettoveytag tod Ivotitodrov, Venice 1998, pp. 661-695, esp. p. 693, note 146) (on the 
date of Neilos’ anti-Latin writings, see KIsLas, op. cit., pp. 83-87). ; 
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a. 9 (Utrum hujusmodi relationes, quae sunt inter creaturas et Deum, 
sint realiter in ipsis creaturis), a. 10 (Utrum Deus realiter referatur ad 
creaturam, ita quod ipsa relatio sit res aliqua in Deo), and a. ll 
(Utrum istae relationes temporales sint in Deo secundum rationem),!#! 
where Aquinas produces at length the argument succinctly expounded. 
in the Summa contra Gentiles. Especially the two last articles are quite 
close to the core of the Palamite controversy, and they would hardly 
escape one’s attention — indeed, their direct relevance to the Palam- 
ite controversy along with Aquinas’ reference to the Filioque (q. 83 
q. 10, a. 4) can account for Prochoros Cydones’ very decision to 
produce a translation of the De potentia. In these articles, Aquinas 
argues that creatio or creare should not be taken as a reality pertaining 
to God, but as a “sort of creature”. This is a summary of Aquinas’ 
thought (De potentia, q. 3, a. 3, resp. ad 2):1 


‘Pyréov St tives Epacay ty xTloWw elval te év tH TAY bvT@V EbGeEt LEcoV 
cot xtlotou nat tov xtiotdv. Kat érel rd udcov obdétepov tHv dxowv 
Zot, cuvéBawve thy xtlow wre xtlorny elvan hte xtiotov. Toto 3& bb 
~ 8 5 4 143 1 5. 2 ! Eh Vos on ¢ S¥ J 
cay SiWacxdrwv! radvy tug elvan dronépavtat. Hrcet ray ov oTmontote 
cedrw boeatds odx exer Td elvar et Uy rapt Ocob, xat Siatobto earl 
i \ d v a > V ¢ > 7 ~ t ~ 
xttotoy. Ard di} Etepos Epacay Ott HVT 7 xtlots od thot mPKYLLE TL TH 
ad ~ i > ‘ \ ~ 5 ~ > } K \ \ 2 v 
ve tov xrtotév péper. "AAA xal todo Soxet dmeoiKoc. Kat yap Ev aTaot 
Boa meds KAANAn avapéoetat, Gv Odvepov Daréoov eenaryrat, xal ovr 
avéradw, év th noayuatmdds eenotnuevo dvapopk tecypnatt ebel- 
oxetat, gv 3¢ Oatépw xan’ ercivorav pdvov' dorep Sy) xaBoparan év te TH 
¢ ~ ¢ ~ ~ . 
emorhuy xal 7 emoryTe’, dc paw 6 Dirdcopos év t@ ¢’ tov Meta 
TO prod. 4 T& xtlouata 82 vex ye tod dvouatos dvapépetat brd TH 
t \? / > A \ 7 > > / ioe¢ \ \ 
uttoty. Kat eeherytat abt& pev tobtov, ovx avartaAw 8é. “OGev yor) wy 
dvapopay, f te xtlopata mpd¢ TOV uclorny cvapépetat, elvat meayate 
gy adtotc, év 88 7H OeG nar’ Exlvorav povov. Kal totto Suappydyyv 6 
AidSdoxadog Agyet év TH a’ THY "Aévwoudtov.' Kat Siatotiro éytéov ott 


141. Coisl. gr. 96, ff. 33°-35"; 193'-201”. 3,3: “Tétepov 4 xtlorg éotl te yoHUa ev tole 
oda 4 od: xa, ef Eos, th dort”; 7,8: “Tlétepov gots tt dvapoee peta) tod Oeod xat rév 
Snuroveynuétav 7 08”; 7,9: “Tlécepov at tovaiiro dvagopat ab obo év 7H Och nal rH 
xrloer eich medypart év adtols totic xtlopacw 08”; 7,10: “Ilétepov 6 @eb¢ medypate 
dvapéperan mpds thy xrlaw, obtag dote abtyy Thy dvapopdy elvat ve mpiypa ev 7H Ocd, 7 
ob”; and 7,11: “Ildrepov abr af éx ypdvov dvapopal elow ev 7G) Océ xav’ erivorav 7 ob”. 

142. Coisl. gr. 96, ff. 34*-35". 

143. Cf, eg., GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Oratio XXXI, 6,13-17, edd. GALLAY-JOURJON 
(cf. supra, n. 30), p. 286. 

144. ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics V,15,9, 1021a29-30; cf. X,6,7, 1056b36-37. 

145. PETER LOMBARD, Sententiae, I, dist. 30, cap. 1, ed. I. BRADY, Grottaferrata 1971, 
p. 220, 6-7. 
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h ‘xttoug Sdvator AnuBdveoBat evepyyntixndis te nal rraDyntixdic. Ki 54 obv 
AnpOety evepyytixddc, tabtTy wev Eupalver Ocob evépyeiay, Aric Eotlv 7 obola 
adtod, ody ye TIVE avapopae TePds TH uTLOTH’ Hric SY dvapopad ob ott 
i > A >> 7 i > \ ~ Z > \ ¢ 
Trocey wate, HAAG nat’ Erclvoray Ldvov. Hi $é mabytuxddc Andel, érel A xel- 
otc, Oc dvwtéow elonrat (q. 3, a. 2), Slo dvoudTovoty odx oti wetaBory 
c, O¢ dvearépw elpnrat (q. 3, a. 2), iSlac dvopdCovar pera Bony, 
+Q> a / x. / > ~~ ~: i i > > > \ _ 
odd ofdv te AéyeoOar civat tr év TH Tob mkBovG yevet, KAN’ Elg TO THS 
&vapopas teAet yévoc. ... Abty dé h dvapop& xtiopa th gott, AnplEvtog 
~ ~ ~ ¢ ~ ~ 
xowdrs tod tod ‘xtlowatos’ dvduatog xatk mavtds tod dvtos éx Meod. Od 
Sef 3é mpotévan én’ &metpov, Sti TIS KtIoewG dvapop& odn d&vapéeperat eic 
X ® X eu? > ~ > / AKG g’ ¢ A, 6 8 t \ > 7 
cov Medy Erépa &vapopH évurrcpxtm, GAAd xa? abrjy “obdeula yao ava 
\ 8 D739 ~ > / » ¢ ¢ >A f / > ~ ¢ ~ MM. \ \ 
popk dv dvapoptic dviyetat”, do 6 ABlxevdg myo év totic abtod Mera ta 
ground! 6 Bi 8¢ ye +d rod ‘erloporros: dvowa dnpopebar iSalcepov értl TOU- 
TOV povov, 6 bpeornxey (8 xat Siac vybvevau xal urlCerat, onep iSlws & est 
xal Td elvat), Tavira dy) 7) Tpoeip Levy avapope ob gate tL xTLOTOV, 
BAK OUYEXTLGHEVOY, donep padé & zou Ov tdlwe dvoudCovaw, &AAk TpOCOTE- 
puxds. Td 8 Suotov xal mepl névrwyv tay ovpBeByxdtey.!47 


146. AVICENNA, Metaphysica III,10 (ed. S. VAN RueT, Avicenna Latinus. Liber de 
philosophia prima sive scientia divina. \-IV. Edition critique de la traduction latine médiévale. 
Introduction doctrinale par G. VERBEKE, Louvain-Leiden 1977, pp. 180- 181). 

147. “I answer that some have said that creation is something real among beings 
between the Creator and the creature. And since the mean is neither of the extremes, it 
would follow that creation is neither the Creator nor the creature. But the Masters judged 
this to savour of error, since everything that in any way exists has its existence not other- 
wise than from God, and consequently is a creature. Wherefore others said that creation 
itself does not posit anything real, at least on the part of the created beings. But this would 
also seem unreasonable. Because in all those things that are referred the one to the other, 
the one depending on the other but not conversely, there is a real relation in the one that 
is dependent, and in the other there is a conceptual relation, as in the case of ‘knowledge’ 
and the ‘thing known’, as the Philosopher says in Metaphysics, V. Now the creature by its 
very name is referred to the Creator: and depends on the Creator who does not depend 
on it. Wherefore the relation whereby the creature is referred to the Creator must be a 
real relation, while in God it is only a conceptual relation. The Master says this expressly 
in the Sentences, Book I. We must accordingly say that ‘creation’ may be taken actively or 
passively. Taken actively it denotes the act of God, which is his essence, together with a 
relation to the creature: and this is not a real but only a conceptual relation. But taken 
passively, since, as we have already said, it is not properly speaking a change, it must be 
said to belong, not to the genus of passion, but to that of relation. ... Now this relation 
is a kind of creature, taking ‘creature’ in a broad sense for anything that comes from God. 
Nor is it necessary to proceed to infinity, since the relation of creation is not referred to 
God by another real relation but by itself: because “no relation is related by another rela- 
tion”, as Avicenna says in his Metaphysics. If, however, we take ‘creature’ in a stricter sense 
for that only which subsists (which properly speaking is made and created, even as prop- 
erly speaking it has being), then the aforesaid relation is not a created thing, but is concre- 
ated; even as properly speaking it is not a being, but something inherent. The same applies 
to all accidents” (Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia Dei (On the Power of God) by Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by the English Dominican Fathers, Westminster, Maryland 1932 (repr. 
1952); html edition by J. KENNy (http://www.op-stjoseph.org/Students/study/thomas/ 
QDdePotentia.htm, modified in accordance with the Byzantine translation). 
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All the salient elements of Theophanes’ argument are contained in this 
Thomistic passage — the rather unfamiliar use of xtloug (normally mean- 
ing the sum of the created beings!“*) in the sense of xttGeuv; the equally 
strange description of xtloig as a kind of xticwa; and the position that 
this kind of being should not be placed in an ontological intervallum 
between God’s essence and the creature (as Palamas did), but in the 
realm of created beings, taken as a “passive movement” of theirs.!4? 
Further, Theophanes would be content to see in q. 7, a. 9 (resp.) 
that Aquinas describes the ontological status of God’s relations with 
the world in terms strikingly similar to Basil of Caesarea’s description 
of the relative ‘divine names’ (at least in the way Prochoros Cydones 
rendered this article) :!°° . 


‘Prréov btu 4 mpdg Tov Wedv d&vapopd éott mpsyyd tL ev TH xtIoet. Ob 
neds évdoyetav émtotytéov &v ily bt, So Got To ‘Yrduynwa ev th wa’ 
cv Meta ta puoixd,! 7d elvou t&v meds tt ddpavéotepdy eott TmdG TKS 
krrac xatyyoolag. Aud xal twes @nOyoav eivat éx t&v Sevtépwv Eruvordiy. 
Td yp mpdita voyté elor mecyuata tw tig Yuyiic, sic & mpditov 6 votlg 
2” & vofjout ogperat. Acitepa Sé vont& Agyovrat al 7H tod vosiv tpdzq 
Exéuevar eriBoral tadra yao 6 voc Sebtepoy vost, épdaoy sig ExvTov 
dvandurtet, vodiv sxutdv vootvta xal tov tedmov, @ vost. Kat&e tabtyy 
X i a i \ gy. > _ z ot ~ _ > > 
colvoy thy Béow eyerat medc Tt Ur elvat ev tots obo Ew tig Poyiic, HAA 
év pdven t& vad" one } tod yévoug xal tod eldoug erivora 7 THs Sixpopac, 
xs \ x. > rl > > » \ / / 2 i 
Toro 88 elvan oby ofdv te. "Ev od3eurx yap xatyyoole vyivetat tt, et uy 
\ fe ~ ~ t > > Z \ > ~ 
au dv ely Bw tH buys bpeotads. TO yap év erivole Ov evTStarpet Tat 
mods td by Td Taig Séxa xatavevernusvov xatyyoolatc, Oo palverat ev TE 
Sos VM \ \ Z 152 > t \ ! \ ov 2 ~ ¥ yw 
e’ av Mera ta pvoied.!? Ei totvey t& rpdc tt ur) ely ev toig obow gw 
wie Wye, obx dv tlBouro ells te -yévog bv xarnyoplag.) 


148. Cf. JoHN oF Damascus’ relevant lexical qualification; Expositio fidei 59,10-12; 
ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), p. 144. 

149. Let it be noted also that even the argument from the impossibility of a regressus 
ad infinitum is contained, too (cf. supra, pp. 312-313, n. 138). 

150. Coisl. gr. 96, ff. 195°-196'. 

151. AVERROES, Metaphysica XII1,19. Aristotelis opera cum Averrois Commentariis. 
Vol. VIII. Avistotelis Metaphysicorum libri XIII cum Averrots Cordubensis in eosdem Com- 
mentariis, et Epitome. Theophrasti Metaphysicorum liber..., Venetiis 1562 (repr. Frankfurt 
am Main 1962), fol. 306B4-5. 

152. ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics V,7,4 (1017a23-27). 

153. “I answer that relation to God is something real in the creature. To make this 
clear we must observe that, as the Commentator says in Metaphysics XI, of all the pre- 
dicaments ‘relation’ has the least ontological weight. That is why some have thought that 
it should be reckoned among the second-rank concepts; for, indeed, the first-rank concepts 
are beings existent outside of the soul and the first things to be understood by the mind: 
whereas the second-rank concepts are certain ‘intentions’ consequent to our mode of 
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The obvious similarity of this passage to Basil’s Adversus Eunomium | 
(“érciBorat” of “vodc”; “erclvoras”; “erlvore.” as concepts corresponding 
to real things in the being perceived and classified according to Aristo- 
tle’s categories; cf. supra, p. 265, n. 5) established, both in Theophanes’ 
consciousness and, probably, in the eyes of his Byzantine readership, a 
degree of continuity between what he had officially said in his Letter to 
Paul by plainly referring to Basil’s text (cf. supra, p. 296) and what he 
argued in a more sophisticated way and on the basis of Aquinas’ De 
potentia in his treatise on the non-eternity of the world. 

Theophanes had also good reasons to be content with seeing that 
Aquinas, in accordance with the above, regarded the relation of 
creation with God as not merely conceptual (“intentio secunda” or 


“secundum intellectum” / “Sevrépa éntvorn” or “Sedtepov voytov’) 


but real (“intentio prima” or “primum intellectum” / “npary éxtvorn” or 
“rpéitov vontév”). Aquinas concluded:!54 


Obtw tolvwv ypemv t& edo TL THEW ByovTa TEdyLaTA TEAyUATLXAdS 
avapépecbar tpdc aitd xal thy dvapopdy elval tr ypHua év adtotc. Tdavra 
dé tk bvta dvapépovrat mpd¢ Thy Medv xual do mpd deyxhy xal do meds 

i “ 2 ~ \ ~ \ X \ > i 
téhog, ... “Obev éypyy td bvta meaypatwddic tpds Tov Med dvapépeabat 
xal Tavityy Thy cvapopay elval tL yeyua ev totic xtlopacw.)> 


Indeed, this view of the ontological status of creare seemed to put a 
demarcation line between what Theophanes and some anti-Palamites 


understanding: the mind grasps them in a second stage, inasmuch as it reflects on ‘itself 
and knows both the fact that it understands and the manner of its understanding. Accord- 

_ ing then to this view it would follow that ‘relation’ has no objective reality, but exists only 
in the mind, even as the notion of genus or species and of second substances. But this is 
impossible: because nothing is assigned to a predicament unless it has objective reality: 
since conceptual being is divided against the being that is divided by the ten predicaments, 
as is apparent in Metaphysics, V. If, therefore, the relatives do not belong to the beings 
existing outside of the soul, it would not be assigned a place of its own among the pre- 
dicaments” (translation by the English Dominican Fathers (cf. supra, n. 147), modified 
according to the Byzantine translation). 

154. Coisl. gr. 96, £. 196°. 

155. “Accordingly things that are ordered to something must be really related to it, and 
this relation must be some real thing in them. Now all creatures are ordered to God both 
as to their beginning and as to their end. ... Therefore beings must be really related to 
God, and this relation must be something real in the creatures” (translation by the English 
Dominican Fathers, slightly modified; cf. supra, n. 147). See also THOMAS AQUINAS, 
Summa theologiae I, 45,3: “Utrum creatio sit aliquid in creatura”. Cf. M.M. Rossl, “«Crea- 
tio in creatura non est nisi relatio quaedam»: riflessioni su Summa theologiae, I, q. 45, 
a. 3”, in: D, LORENZ (ed.), Istituto San Tommaso. Studi 1996, Rome 1996, pp. 153-181, 
esp. p. 170 sqq. 
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thought on this issue, the latter holding a view that turned the ener- 
gies of God into purely mental entities and thus made them vanish 
into thin air. Still, borrowing theological ideas from the De potentia 
was just as risky for the borrower’s fidelity to Palamism, for in q. 7, 
a. 10 (resp.) Theophanes could see Aquinas plainly stating that 


6... Mede of motet BV evepyelac peortevoboys, # vootto &v ard tod ®eod 
reotodca xat elg viv xtlaw tehevtéicn, &AN’ 7} adtod évépyeta éotly 7 
wditod ovata: xal 8,ct rote év adtG gotw, tori Fo T&vty TOD yévous 
cod xttatod elvat, 8 ob 4 xthoic dvapéperat mpd¢ addy, 156 


Even Aquinas’ idea that actio, taken as a case of relatio, conttary to the 
categories of quality and quantity, does not entail composition or muta-- 
tion for its bearer, although it stands in line with a similar statement by 
Gregory Nazianzen (cf. supra, p. 276, n. 34) and sounds compatible with 
Palamism (cf. supra, pp. 275-276), is quite anti-Palamite. For Aquinas 
does not take God’s actio as a sort of being adjacent to God’s being, but 
just as an abusive way of expressing a fact regarding the created world.!°” 
What makes things even more complicated is that the passages 
from Aquinas’ De potentia which inspired Theophanes (see supra, 
pp. 313-317) had been included in Prochoros Cydones’ De essentia 
et operatione Dei, supposedly refuted by John VI Cantacouzenos and 
Theophanes. In detail, ch. IV,7!°8 coincides with De potentia, q. 3, 
a. 3, and ch. V,6-9!°9 coincides with De potentia, q. 7, a. 8-11. 
Further, what makes Theophanes’ dependence on Aquinas’ text 
even more impressive is the affectionate way he introduces the expo- 
sition of ‘his’ ideas: “Each person, to the degree that this is granted 
to him by God’s grace, to the extent of his intellectual power to grasp 
such things, and to the extent of his literary skill, might think of this 
or that solution. As far as I am concerned, I think that one should 


156. Coisl. gr. 96, f. 199": “Now God does not work by an intermediary action to be 
regarded as issuing from God and terminating in the creature: but his action is His sub- 
stance; and whatever exists in Him is wholly outside the genus of created being whereby 
the creature is related to him” (translation by the English Dominican Fathers; cf. supra, 
n. 147). 

157. THOMAS AQUINAS, De potentia, 7,8: ““O 8& drcosiSotat tue do ar? abtod cic KAKO 
mootdy, ob rotet abvOeow ev aita’ domep oddé h evépyera obvOcoww motet wet& tod éveoyod- 
vroc. ... O8 y&p Zart wera Bory xark thy evépyerav, ef ur} wetapoptxdic Kal xaTayxpysTiXdig” 
(Coisl. gr. 96, £. 193°). 

158. Edd. FILovskI-PETRUSEVSKI (cf. supra, n. 101), pp. 169-172. 

159. Art. cit., pp. 179-192. 
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not despise the following solution to the question, namely, that...”.!% 
These lines suggest that Theophanes had in mind a concrete solution 
offered by a particular author and he privileged this solution against 
all the others he was aware of; and this solution was that offered in 
Aquinas’ De potentia. 

Given the Thomistic origins of his argument, it comes as a surprise 
that Theophanes concludes by describing God’s energy as actus purus: 
“udvov dxparpving tig évéeyeta”.!! True, he immediately draws a dis- 
tinction between this energy and God’s “nature” (potc), whence this 
energy emanates;!% and he also distinguishes between the nature of 
God, His eternal power or absolute (non-relative) energy, and His 
relative (i.e., ad extra or activated) energy.'® Should these distinctions 
be seen in the light of what he said in his Epistle to the Archbishop Paul 
(cf. supra, pp. 307; 310), i-e., as zeayuatixy (not merely conceptual), 
or in the light of what he says in the treatise under discussion? I would 
vote for the latter. These distinctions form part of this treatise. 
Further, they can perfectly be placed in Theophanes’ Thomist doc- 
trine of creare as, properly speaking, a concomitant quality of the 
created beings and only conceptually having to do with God. Thus it 
seems that Theophanes construed these distinctions in the sense that 
Thomas himself allowed them to be drawn, ice., “xa” émtvorcv”: 


God is the first measure of all beings. He is to them as the object is to 
our knowledge, that is to say, its measure. Though the object is spoken 
of in relation to the knowledge of it, nevertheless the relation really is 
not in the object known, but only in the knowledge of it. The object 
is said to be in the relation, not because it is itself related, but because 
something else is related to it.!©4 ... Since then it has been. shown that 


160. Op. cit. 36, ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 37,1-4. 

161. Ibid. (op. cit., p. 42,18). 

162. Ibid. (op. cit., p. 42,19-20). 

163. Op. cit. 36; 37 (op. cit., pp. 42,24-43,6). Theophanes was also concerned to 
present his views as consonant with those of Cantacouzenos; that is why he inserted into 
his letter some of the patristic passages cited in Cantacouzenos’ letters; see POLEMIS, 
Theophanes (cf. supra, n. 108), p. 69. 

164, THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 11,12 (Quod relationes dictae de Deo 
ad creaturas non sunt realiter in Deo / “Ott af elonuévou nep! @cod mpd te xtlopara dva- 
popat odx cial moayuarixdis év TG Oss), 2 (translation by J. RICKABY; cf. supra, n. 87): 

1. Al 32 mpd¢ tk drotehéopata odour toradrat dvapopal moayuatindis év 7 Och elvar 


>, 


od Sbvavrae. 
2. a! ‘Oc pev yao cup BeByxdra év broxeméven elvat ob Sivavrat, odSevdc Svrog ev abré 
oupBeByxdtoc, dg Ev TH medTO BLBAl@ (1,23) Séderxrat. "AAV 088’ adr? 4 odala tod Ocod 


pug aes Tag ae 
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they [i.e., the relations between God and the creature] are not in Him 
and yet are predicated of Him, the only possible conclusion is that they 
are attributed to Him merely by our mode of thought (xat& tov tpérov 


udvov Ti¢ émivolac), inasmuch as other things are in relation with 
him.!® 


elvat Sbvarat. Exel yxp “mpdc tt elow, dria xarde vd etvaat adcay rds th mag Eyovow”, 6 
§ Mirdcogoc av taig Katnyoptais (ARISTOTLE, Categories 7, 6a36-37) gyatv, dveyun dv Fy 
adtiy thy odctav tod Oeod, 8,ct nor’ éort, neds Erepov AéyecOut. “O 88 “roi6” drcep éorl, 
meds Erepov Aéyerat” (ibid.), exelvov xavd viva cpdroy HoTyrat, pyr’ elvar whte voeiobat 
yale éxelvou Suvduevov. "Avéyxn tolvuy av Hy chy rod @eod odolav eureprxod tivog Eré- 
pov yoryoOat. Odx koa ab toradras dvapopal &v 7 Och slow de twa nmpdypara, 

3. B "Ent, dédererae év tH roedte (1,28,8; 1,42,6; 1,62,5) 8c “né&vrwv dvtwv wétpov 
dotlv” 6 Weds (cf. Sap. 11,20; cf. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,3,5 arg. 25 10,4 
arg. 3; 13,5 arg. 3 (where this position is explicitly attributed to ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics 
1X1); Ps.-DIonysius AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus 11,10, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), pp. 134,15; 147,95 Liber de causis XV,135, ed: A. PATTIN, Le Liber de causis. Edi- 
tion établie a Vaide de 90 manuscrits avec introduction et notes, Leiden 1966, p. 82,97-100; 
ex PROCLI Institutio theologica 92. and 117, ed. Dopps (cf. supra, n. 40), pp. 83; 102,28). 
Ape tolvuv 6 Osdc cig tk &hAa Bvt domep TO “tmorytov” npdg Thy hyuetépay “emtoty nv” 
(cf, ARISTOTLE, Categories 7, 6b33-35), dc tabcys uétpov gotiv: éx yke tod To medypa 
“ctveu J wh elvan” “b Abyoo” F “Hh S6Ex” “dP Eorw 7 hevdic” nate tov Dirdcogov ev 
xaic Katnyogiasg (ARISTOTLE, Categories 5, 4a23-28; 4a34-b2; cf. De interpretatione 9, 
19233). Td 88 “moryrév”, el nol dvapopixdis Meyerat mpd¢ Ty “txtotyyy” (ARISTOTLE, 
Categories 7, 6633-35; Metaphysics V,14,1, 1020b31), Suag 4 oxéorc, ds mptyya, odx Eotw 
ay 1 émorytd, ddr& dvov ev tH emiothup. “Obev nate cov Diddcogoy év TH néurTH Td 
Mera ta patna vd “ertorytoy” déyeran dvapopindss ob Set robto meds Erepov dvapépetat, 
GAN Bru “Erepov dvapepetat 7pd¢ airs” (ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics V,14,8, 1021a29-30). At 
elonuévar koa dvapopat mpaypatindis év th Oc& odx eicty. 

4, y' "Ext, ab clenuévar dvapopal Aeyovro repel tod Oeod od pdvov tH napabécer tév 
avepryela dvtwv, KAA xal rév Suvdper, ererdy xdxelven exer thy émotHuyy xal TH Tmeoc 
axciva mapabécer xat “modtov bv” (1,13-14; II,6) Aéyeron xo “oyatov &yabdv” (1,41). 
"ANAK Tod eveoyela Svtog meds TO Suvdper udvov dv odx etal cyécetc meaypatixal ef yap 
uh, eleto dv elvan dmelpoug evepyeta oxéoetc dv tO abt, tav perCoverv &piudsv toB dvo 
dnelowy dvrav Suvauer, dv ndvray abtd¢ mpdtEpoS. 0 88 Dede ody Etépwe dvapéperat MPd¢ 
xc avepyele dvta } mpd¢ tk ev Suvduer’ eel od perabdrretat TH mapdyerv Twvd (113,24; 
14,4). Odx koa medo te dra dvapéperat dvapops mpaypwatindrs év abt bpeotHoy. 

5. 8 "Ext, 8 av dx véovu erty til, dvdryen excivo wetabcdAreoBat quad? abtd q xarde 
ovpBeBrxbs. “Lyécerc” 3é “tives” éx véou “rbyovran” “xatk to} Oeod”, dorep Ste “Kiotoc” 
4 “Stowyrie” dort robtov tod mpdyyaroc, ob “viv Hebaro elvat” (AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate 
V,16,17). Ei colvuv xarnyopoire axgatc tig Meaypatixdig ev TH @c& boeotaoa, elreto &v 
at dx véou 7 Oes entévar, xal obra weteB&Areto dv 7H xab? adhtd H xar&e ovpBeByxdc. Ob 
ad avavelov SeSeneran av 7 modte BiBAle (ébid.) (Vat. gr. 610, ff. 105°-106"). 

165. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa contra Gentiles 11,13 (Quomodo praedictae relationes 
de Deo dicantur / “Ort ati ayéaenc, alg 6 Ode mde twa medypata heyera, obx lor mecypata 
derd¢ Tob Oecd boeoriira (év KAAous H Exrypagy: Ide dv ab mpoctenuévar dvapopal mepl tod 
@cod A¢yowto), 1; translation by J. RICKABY (cf. supra, n. 87): 1. Od Sbvarae dé AéveoBat dg 
al meoeipjudvat dvapopal boearyxaow ea donep twk nedypata éxtd¢ toh Ocob. 

2. a! Exel yao 6 Ocbe té&v bvtay éortly &oyh (1,13-14; 11,6) xat 2oyatov d&yaBov (1,41), 
dvdevien dv Fy ual meds ths dvapopeec dxelvag tke medypara oticacg dvapopas npdg tov Ocdv 
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It should be added that, in this context, Theophanes!® appeals to the 
subsequent passage from Maximus Confessor’s Disputatio cum Pyrrho: 
“Tt is not possible to think and speak of ‘relation’ without things 
related”.1°7 He then poses this proposition as a premise in a syllogism 
that goes as follows: “But ‘creating’ is a relation. Without it, therefore, 
this relation cannot exist”.!°° This passage, which, as far as I know, does 
not occur in Palamas’ writings, is one of those beloved to John Cypar- 
issiotes, an anti-Palamite author with clear Thomistic influence,!©? who 
draws from it the same conclusion.!”? Nicephoros Gregoras also 
appealed to it in the context of his anti-Palamite polemics.!7! 


Etépac ebpetv' xal et udxelvar méAL mocyuara elev, dveyun muAL teltac oxéoetc edpety, xal 
obtwe én’ &retpov. Obx kpa af ayécetc, alc 6 Medco mpdc tk Kha dveyerat Tpdypara, clot 
tive Tepdypata éxtd¢ ToD cod bycotira. 

3. B’ "Ent, dimd0dg gore tpdr0c, O tL MapwVduUws xaTyyopEttat. Lnpovoudletat yap ex 
tod éxrtd¢ bvtog abtod: damep dnb rod témov Adyetal tic “elvat mov”, xat and rod yedvov 
“rové”. “Evepov 82 tt mupovoudtetat dnd tod évovtoc abta homeo amd tHS AcvxdtyTos 
“hevndc”. “And 88 tic cyécews oddév ebpioxetat mapovopaCdpevoy omep Exc bpeotHans, 
dAN evobons’ od yap mapovopdteral tig “mathe” el wh dnd tio matpdtHTOG, rig adtd 
Eveotiv. Odx dpa Suvardy tag dvapopdc, alc 6 Meds meds te xtiopata dvapéperat, elvat 
viva modypata éxtd>s abrov. “Emel tolvoy déderxtas (11,12) wh etvar tabrag év tobrm 
TpayLarinds, xab méAw xavrk tod Ocod Aeyouévac (sic pro Aeyovtat; “dicuntur”), xatoAel- 
meta tata dmovéenecat toute xaTk tov TodmoV LdvoV THs emivolac, xnO Ta KAKA TrPdS 
abrov dvapépovrat. ‘O yap yuetepoc voc TH voetv Erepdv tt mpbc Erepov dvapepecOan, ovv- 
vost xal tiv Siapopdv éxelvov mpdbs todto, ei xal mote xaTe TH TPKYULK On dvapepeTan. 

4, Kat obtw pavepdv dt. xar’ dAdov tpdrov Aéyovtat mepl tod cod at clonuévor dva- 
opal xat xar’ édrov tpdrov tk tod Ocod xarnyopobueva. Mdven pdv yp te ka, Sorep 
hoopla xal 4 OErnorc, THy odalay aitod Sydovaw, ab 88 clonudvan &vapopal obSapids, &AAK 
xat& wdvov tov tH¢ émivolag tpdrov. “Ouws od8’ 6 voc gor Pevdije’ xabb yap 6 huerepog 
voids tas Stapopdcs tav Delwv droteAcoudtwv vost cic adrdv deiCouevas tov Mcdv, dvacpopixdic 
Twa xatyyopet tod Oeod: domep xal rd “Extotytov” vooduev xal onpralvouev, xxOd 7H 
“eriovhiun” &vapéperat etc adrd (cf. supra, n. 144) (Vat. gr. 610, ff. 106%-107'). 

166. Op. cit. 36, ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 36,4-5. 

167. “Od yap dvvardy thy oxéow d&vev oyet&v voeiv xat Adyetv” (PG 91: 316D). 

168. Op. cit. 36, ed. POLEMIS (cf. supra, n. 129), p. 36,5-7. 

169. See J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Georgios Gemistos-Plethon’s Dependence on 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles and Summa Theologiae’, in: Archiv fir mittel- 
alterliche Philosophie und Kultur 12 (2006), pp. 276-341, esp. 287-293. 

170. JOHN CyYPARISSIOTES, Kata Netdov KaBdotda IV,4; 5; V,2; 5, ed. S.T. MARAN- 
GOUDAKES, Twdyvov tod Kunagiootwtov Kata Nethov KaBdotha Adyou névte dytigentinol 
viv to meGrov éxdidduevot, Athens 1985, pp. 173,12-13; 184,11-13; 236,14;.252,12-13; 
Tar Beohoyimdy éjoewr &xBeors otoryercbdne III, 3; 4, ed. B.L. DENTAKES, Twdrvov tod 
Konagiooibtov Tév beohoyiney bjoewr &xBeorg otoryerbdnc. To xeluevov viv to medtov 
éxduddpevor, Athens 1982, pp. 115,11-12 and 117,4-6; 125,22-23. 

171. NICEPHOROS GREGORAS, Oratio dogmatica | (= Historia Romana XXIII), 106: 
“Try svépyetay tabtyy ev toic cuvOetoig xtlopaot yer) voeiv «xlvyaw obcay évepyouuevyy» 
> 6 Oetog éx Aapacxod pyow "Lwdvvyg (JOHN OF DAMASCUS, Expositio fidei 59,13-14; 
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Theophanes’ semi-Palamism becomes apparent also from his silence 
regarding the distinction between the various divine energies. As far 
as I was able to determine, Theophanes’ only reference to the question 
on the unity or multiplicity of God’s energy runs as follows:'7? “From 
the quality and the operation of these images [sc. of the creatures, 
which are images of their Creator] the diversity of the simple energy 
of God is faintly revealed”. This is just a latent paraphrase of a passage 
from John of Damascus’ Expositio fidei,‘’> where emphasis is obvi- 
ously laid upon the simplicity of the divine energy.!”4 

That Theophanes should be included among the latent yet conscious 
(even though not as rigid as, e.g., Scholarios) Byzantine Thomists is that, 
just few lines earlier, he explicitly reproduces Thomas’ analogia entis: . 


.. Yuvel tobtov 4 Ocodoyta xal and tay dvoudtwy tay bvte@v wo “Svtx”, 
brepovotov bvta, Sik Td euepss duwoyérws ual Buotoy mpdg adtov Tay 
EY \ 4 \ ey ” was 4 ~ » \ & ww \« ~ ? \ Oe » 
dvr: xal yap xab “HAvog” xak “pédc” xal “rip” xal “revere” xal “Sdap 
dvondterar xal Ereo’ &tra torabra, xalt gor. werpla xal rot0 brmdvorkic 
vic nar thy Deoroylav wooed te xal yvdoewc...17 


ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), p. 145) “Hug xab oxgotg 2otl cuvBeruey t&v dixpav xo «deveu 
civ oyetav voeicbar» (MAXIMUS CONFESSOR, Joc. cit.) wi Svvawevys dxpa Sé gyyt +d Te 
éveoyotv xal to évepyotusvov”; ed. L. SCHOPEN, Mixnpdgov tod Tenyoea ‘Pwopaixy 
istogia. Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae, Pars XIX,1: Nicephorus Gregoras, Vol. I, 
Bonn 1829, p. 339,10-15. . 

172. THEOPHANES OF NICAEA, Aédyog eis ti)» navdyoartoy xal navaytay déonowway 
fudv Ocordxor 2, ed. M. JuGIE, Theophanes Nicaenus. Sermo in sanctissimam Deiparam, 
ubi multa de mediatione ejus universali necnon de ratione Incarnationis. Textus graecus cum 
interpretatione latina, Rome 1936, p. 12,1-3: “And tig movdtytég te xal evepyelag TovTevi 
cov elxdvey td rotxlAov tio &ATc To} Ocod evepyetac dyvdpac mug &roxadinrerat...”. 

173. JOHN OF Damascus, Expositio fidei 14,19-21, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), 
p. 42. Cf. op. cit. 10,12-16, ed. KOTTER, op. cit., p. 33. 

174. John’s passage is one of those specifically cited and interpreted by JOHN CyPAR- 
ISSIOTES (Kard toy tod [atapuxod tépov diaxpicewy xal Evdcewy év tH Os VI,6, ed. 
Liakouras (cf. supra, n. 29), pp. 358,6-359,5) (cf. op. cét, VIII,12; ed. LIAKOURAS, op. cit., 
p. 416,15). Of course, it is also commented on by some Palamites; see, e.g., PHILOTHEOS 
KOKKINOS, Against Gregoras V1,1560-1570; ed. KAIMAKES (cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 215-216; 
still, it obviously admits more easily an anti-Palamite than a Palamite interpretation. Thus, 
if one would like to support Palamas’ position on the distinction of the various energies 
of God, one would be expected to have recourse to other passages. 

175. THEOPHANES OF NICAEA, Aédyoc eic t1)v navdyeartoy xal navayiay déomoway 
fudy Osordxov 2, ed. JUGIE (cf. supra, n. 172), pp. 10,14-11,3 (“Theology praises Him 
on the basis of the names of the beings as «being» (although He lies above being), because 
of his being somewhat like and similar with the beings; for instance, He is called «sun», 
«light», «fire», «wind», «water» et sim., and this, too, constitutes a sufficient way of being 
introduced to gain knowledge about God...”). 
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Here Theophanes paraphrases Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles 1,29 
(leet tH¢ tod Ocod duowdtytos meds tk utiouata), 2, which!”® is but 
the metaphysical background to Aquinas’ doctrine of the ‘divine 
names’ implicitly adopted by John VI Cantacouzenos: 


Td yap drotehéopata tk tTé&v oixelwy aitidy &nodéovtTa ob} xotvwvodaty 
abtoic olte xatk tobvoua odte xat& tov Adyoy. “Onws dveynn dpoudtyTa 
tive ebploxecbar év adtotc’ xatk thy pba yke got tod moLtobvtos, tva 
7d ToLoby Susotoy saute roy, reid) EXaoTOV, xabdcov éotly, evepyele 
motel. “Obev td eidog tod dmoteheopertos, év TH eEnenvevy, aitho ebpt- 
OXETAL yey Gunyémn, GARG xecO? Erepov tpdrov met Erépav aictev, As a0) 
Oyo Hh aitla duavumos Aéyetat. “O yee HAtog év toi broxktw oadpact 
te Spay alitidc gott Ogpuns, xxOd gotiv evepyela’ dev dvdyxn Thy yuvo- 
uevyv ard tod HAlov Depudtyta eyew tid duoudtyHTA Tbs THY evepryyTLXYY 
Sdvatnwv TD AAlov, Sv Fc 7 HEouy ev trois Sroxdta tobtots TH altlav eyet, 
hotiwoc TH Adyw ‘Oepud<’ & Hrtoc Agyetas, ci xal wr) nat adbrdv Tov 
AOyov. Kal obtws 6 HAtog m&aw exetvors dunyénn Swowog AEyeTaA, ofc 
ta Eautod dmoteAgcpata evinor Spactindic’ olg mad m&ow a&vduotdc 
zott, xabdcov tk toraita droteAgopata od xat& tov adtoy TedTtOY THY 
Oepuny xéxtyvtas, d¢ év TH HAlw edploxetat. Obra 3} xal 6 Oed¢ mhoauc 
TEhELOTy TAG TOig TEdyUaoLW a&moveusl, ual StatodTo duowdtHTA Teds 
dravra éyet, 6.00 dé xal dvouordtyta. 


It is again the rare word “&unyény” (recognisably modified by The- 
ophanes to “duwoyérwc”), by which (or by “aunyércn’) Dames 
Cydones renders Aquinas’ “aliquatenus” and “aliqualiter”,!7”7 which 


betrays Theophanes. What shows that Theophanes treated Aquinas 


as an authority is that he discovered Aquinas’ Ps.-Dionysian source,!78 
where both the doctrine of the analogia entis (expressed in terms of 
cause and result) occurs and the simile of sun and heat is used, and 
he reproduced Aquinas’ passage by enriching it with Ps.-Dionysian 
material, such as the remaining instances of divine names. 

It seems, therefore, that Theophanes’ Palamism is less Palamite 
even than the mitigated Palamism of John VI Cantacouzenos. As for 
the discrepancy between the views expressed by Theophanes in his 


176. Vat. gr. 610, £. 36°. 

177. For “aliquatenus” see, e.g., Summa contra Gentiles 1, 31,2; 35,2; 49, 3 (Vat. 
gr. 610, fF. 38"; 41%; 54"). For “aliqualiter” see, e.g., Summa contra Gentiles 1, 28,3; 29,2; 
31,2; 35,2; 43,8; 49,3; 54,9; 66,10; 67,1; 89,4; 89,9; 91,9 (Vat. gr. 610, ff. 35"; 36"; 
38°; 41°; 48%; 54°; 58°; 68"; 68"; 88°; 88"; 91°). 

178. Ps.-DIONYsIUs AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus 1,6; 11,8, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), pp. 118,11-119,9; 132,14-133,4. 
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two texts, I would be prepared to subscribe to the explanation’” that 
writing a text in order to explain and defend an ecclesiastical doctrine 
officially sanctioned just a few years earlier did not allow for the 
expression of personal views. What Theophanes allowed himself to 
do in this context was only to insert into his writing some Thomis- 
tic phrases; and he postponed the full development of their meaning 
for a literary occasion presumably apt for such a purpose. That he 
saw his treatise on the novitas mundi as such an occasion is indicated 
by the fact that the development of his ideas on the problem of the 
distinction between God’s essence and energies does not form an 
organic part of the treatise. The treatise, almost fifty pages long, 
contains nine arguments for the possibility or the necessity of the 
eternity of the world (five pages), 24 arguments against the eternity 
of the world (24 pages), and a refutation of the nine contrary argu- 
ments (nineteen pages). The issue of the distinction between God’s 
essence and energies occurs in the ad 1°”, which, as a result, turned 
out to be no less than eleven pages long, namely, longer than the 
refutations of all the other arguments together (six pages). This sug- 
gests that Theophanes was eager to publish somewhere, even in this 
parenthetical and structurally unorthodox way, his own views on 
Palamas’ doctrine of divine being; and these views were Thomistic 
in their core!®° as well as partially patristic and partially Thomistic 
in dress.'®! 


4.3. Callistos Angelicoudes: “Thomas sanus sane Palamita” 


Few things are known about Callistos Angelicoudes, a minor theolo- 
gian of the second half of the fourteenth century.'** Angelicoudes 


179. L.D. PoLemis, Theophanes (cf. supra, n. 108), p. 70 (cf. op. cit., p. 112 et al.). 

180. This conclusion matches I.D. PoLEMIS’ finding (Theophanes [cf. supra, n. 108], 
pp. 87-109) that Theophanes’ views of the nature of the Tabor light as well as his doctrine 
of the human knowledge of God owe a lot to Aquinas’ Summa theologiae. 

181. Whenever a full investigation into the Thomistic passages latently reproduced by 
Theophanes is carried out, it will also be necessary to see the way he combines them with 
his explicit as well as implicit references to some Greek patristic authorities, such as Max- 
imus Confessor. 

182. See ST. G. PAPADOPOULOS, Kaddlotov "Ayyedinodén “Kata Owpa ’Axviartov”. 
Eicaywyh, xeluevor, xortixdy tnduynua xal mivaxes, Athens 1970, pp. 9-10; IDEM, 
‘EMninal uetapedasic (cf. supra, n. 140), pp. 156-172. 
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wrote some pro-hesychast treatises.!®? No contribution whatsoever to 
speculative theology is offered in them. Still, a defence of Palamism 
occurs in Angelicoudes’ long polemical writing Against the Latin 
Thomas Aquinas’ Book Allegedly Written “Against the Hellenes”.\*4 The 
main point of Angelicoudes’ critique of Aquinas is that this Latin 
theologian was too imbued with heathen philosophy. For this reason, 
according to Angelicoudes, in the Summa contra Gentiles, which was 
intended to be a Christian refutation of ‘Hellenism’, Aquinas made 
so many concessions to the opposing side that the entire work turned 
out to be a contradictory and thus pointless mixture of Christianity 
and pagan philosophy. Angelicoudes does not show even the least: 
good will toward discerning any sort of consistency in what he regards 
as instances of blatant contradiction of this type; he polemically and 
naively depicts Thomas as a schizophrenic intellectual’®’ by picking 
out this or that passage from the work attacked and presenting it as 
clashing with another. In so doing, Angelicoudes created a list of 
Thomistic passages he reproved and a list of those he approved. 
Angelicoudes, being a professed pro-hesychast theologian, did not 
fail to focus on the issue of the distinction between God’s ‘essence’ 
and ‘energies’. He devoted to this topic a very long section (§§ 211- 
531; 491 sqq. refer to the question of the nature of the “divine light), 
entitled “On Divine Simplicity and on the Difference between 


183. Ed. S. KouTsas, “Callistos Angelicoudés: Quatre traités hésychastes inédits. Intro- 
duction, texte critique, traduction et notes”, in: Oeodoyia 67/1 (1996), pp. 114-156 and 
318-360; 67/4 (1996), pp. 696-755; 68/1-2 (1997), pp. 212-247 and 536-581. 

184. Ed. PAPADOPOULOS (cf. supra, n. 182). : 

185. Cf. G. PODSKALSKY, “Die Rezeption der thomistischen Theologie bei Gennadios 
II. Scholarios (ca. 1403-1472)”, in: Theologie und Philosophie 49 (1974), pp. 305-322, 
esp. p. 322, n. 111. Angelicoudes may have been inspired by NEILOS CABASILAS’ “Ott od 
Bott Aativotc, ovdhoyicpots yowpévotc, arcodetéas tO [vetpa 16 dytov éx tod Yiod 
éxnogevdmevoy III,2,13, ed. CANDAL (cf. supra, n. 70), p. 196,5-7. Neilos’ ambivalent 
stand towards Aquinas is in keeping with Demetrios Cydones’ information that Neilos 
shifted from a “passionate lover” of Aquinas to an enemy of his; DEMETRIOS CYDONES, 
Apologia I; ed. MERCATI (cf. supra, n. 21), p. 391,27-31. Angelicoudes, in his turn, prob- 
ably inspired the doubts of the early Bessarion about the consistency of Thomas’ Summa 
contra Gentiles, which doubts Andreas Chrysoberges undertook to dispel; see ANDREAS 
CHRYSOBERGES, “Anodoyia dnodewmtixy dd THY ovyyeappatwr Tod paxagiotatov Owpua 
TQ0S Toy naviegdtatoy pntoonoditny Nixatac xdo Bnocagiwva seo tio Oelac odatas xai 
éveoyelac (a.D. 1438), ed. E. CANDAL, “Andreae Rhodiensis, O.P., inedita ad Bessarionem 
epistula (De divina essentia et operatione)”, in: Orientalia Christiana Periodica 4 (1938), 
pp. 329-371, esp. 360,15-21; 362,3-14; 366,3-12. | 
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Essence and Energy” (Iepl Oelag &rddrnros xal Stapopac odatas xa 
evepyetac).!86 Interestingly enough, there are many Thomistic passages 
whose content he fully and explicitly subscribes to!*”: 


And then, coming back to his senses, he [i.e., Aquinas] says: “Our 
mind, according to diverse conceptions, invents diverse names, and 
assigns them to God. In so doing, since it does not assign them from 
the same point of view, these names are not synonymous, though they 
denote something absolutely one”. 

Here it is; he confesses — even though involuntarily — the truth... 
He is right in saying that now [i.e., im statu viae| we cannot know the 
divine essence; for this reason, we do not apply to it a specific name or 
denote it by means of just one, but by means of many names, such as_ 
‘powerful’, ‘wise’, ‘sood’, and all those spoken of it. By confessing, 
therefore, that the essence is characterized by unity and that the names 
by means of which the essence is denoted are many, he obviously means 
that these names are something other than the essence. ... 

“Our mind grasps each of the two, i.e., the divine potency and its 
act, by means of its diverse acts”. ... . 

“Although the names spoken of God do not signify the same thing, 
nevertheless they are not synonyms, because they do not signify the 
same ‘reason’””. If, therefore, “the names spoken of God” “signify” “the 
same thing” and yet “many and diverse ‘reasons””, how can these things, 
admitting of different ‘reasons’, be taken as God’s simple essence? In 
fact, the divine essence does not admit of any ‘reason’ at all; on the 
contrary, it is the things spoken of God and considered as being in Him 


186. Ed. PAPADOPOULOS (cf. supra, n. 182), pp. 115,15-250,21. 

187. CALLISTOS ANGELICOUDES, Katé tod “Kad? ‘Eddjvan” dev Aeyouévov BiBAtov 
Owpa Aarivov 223; 343; 435; 515, ed. PAPADOPOULOS (cf. supra, n. 182), pp. 119,20-23; 
167,15-24; 204,18-19; 243,10-18: “IléAw éxvtod yevouevoc (Thomas Aquinas) eyot: 
«Kark Siapdpovg voaets & votc Sidpopa ebpioxer dvénata, drive 76 Oc d&nodlSwor. Kat 
obtac, ered od xat& tov abtdv Adyov drodidwat tabra, ovpPalver tabro wt} etvat roAve- 
voue, et xol mpdtypna onuatver rd&vey Ev» (Summa contra Gentiles 1,35,2; cf. supra, p. 296). 
1.2 [Sod xal dev Sworoyel thy &dhyBerav... ... "AdaPéic réyer Ste viv ob Suvdpeba ywvaoxew 
shy Oelav odatav: dk tolr0 tary Brov Svoua ob mpoodnropey obdé évt wove dvouare tabTyY 
exoatvouev, KAAX TrOAAVIG, olov ‘Suvari’, ‘copy’, ‘ayabiv’ xal boa reel adriy Aéyeta. 
‘Oporoyay tolvev Ste 4 obola Eyer td Evractov, tabrm dé clot TOAAK, E Ov F obala SyAodrat, 
gavepdy bt Erepov tabra Ogret elvar mapd THY odalav. ... «O Auérepog votic Siapdpotc 
vohocow éx&tepov Bewpel, tiv Belay Syrad) Sivauiv xal wiv evepyerav adtyc» (II,10,1; 
cf. supra, n. 17). ... «El xat t& mepl Ocod Aeyopevr dvopata Td abtd onuatvovor meKyyA, 
duws od% Eort moAvavupa, Exetd}) ob oyalvovot tov aitoy Adyov» (1,32,1). Et roivey «td 
rept Ozod reydpevan «rp&ypan psv «onualvovory» év, «Adyouc» S$ moAdos te Kal Srapé- 
povtac, Tic Bela odcla tocar &ndy tatira te Sdpopov Adyov émideydueva; “H Osta ovata 
odSapdis eidéyerat Adyov, tk Se wept Oeod Acyoueva nal dv 74 Des Oewpotueva, ofov 7 
‘Sdvapte’, A ‘coola’, 4 “yvédrore’, H “&yabdeqc’, 4 ‘nodvoin’, THAN baa Trepl Oeod AEyoveat, 
Leaotov UStov yer Adyov xal rwodhmote yywordy éort”. 
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(e.g., ‘power’, ‘wisdom’, ‘knowledge’, ‘goodness’, ‘providence’, etc.) that 
each have their proper ‘reason’ and are up to an extent knowable. 


Angelicoudes, obsessed by a polemical spirit, fails to discern between 
the various degrees of ézivoia and mistakes Aquinas’ ‘conceptual’ 
attribution of relative predicates to God, whose ontological weight 
regards not God the Creator but only the created beings, for Basil of 
Caesarea’s ‘conceptual’ distinction between the various objectively 
existing divine qualities.'8® And he does so despite being a professed 
Palamite, i.e., by overlooking (and, in this sense, compromising) Pala- 
mas’ distinctio realis. 


4.4, Manuel II Palaiologos: A Latent Moderate Thomistic Palamism 


A grand-son of John VI Cantacouzenos (cf. supra, pp. 292-305), 
Manuel II Palaiologos (1350-1425) was to be the last Byzantine 
emperor (1391-1425) with a remarkable skill at writing and some 
intellectual (theological and, in this context, some philosophical) eru- 
dition and capacities. As is to be expected, amongst Manuel’s wide- 
ranging interests the Filioque occupied pride of place. In the context 
of his ad hoc discussion of this topic in his bulky yet well-organized 
by chapters Writing on the Procession of the Holy Spirit (Xbyyeappa 
mEol THs tod aylov IIvebuatos éxscogedoews) (written, at least in part, 
in Paris between 1400 and 1402189), he discussed the nature of the 
distinction between God’s essence and energy by explicitly attacking 
Barlaam and Gregory Acindynos (ch. 65)!”° and thus implicitly 
defending Gregory Palamas. True, this issue occupies a place in 


188. See also op. cit. 435-436, ed. PAPADOPOULOS, op. cit., p. 204,19-32, which sounds 
like an exposition of the ‘right’ doctrine of the divine names both in Thomistic and 
Basilian terms (cf. BASIL OF CAESAREA’s Adversus Eunomium 1,7,14-15; cf. supra, n. 5). As 
we have seen (cf. supra, pp. 271-272, n. 22), the probably tendentious yet accurate way 
Demetrios Cydones rendered some relevant passages from the Summa contra Gentiles 
implicitly pushed the Greek-speaking readers of Thomas’ chef-d’euvre to recall Basil’s 
theological use of the Stoic éxivora. 

189. See CH. J. DENDRINOS, An Annotated Critical Edition (Editio Princeps) of Emperor 
Manuel IT Palaeologus’ Treatise “On the Procession of the Holy Spirit” (unpublished Doct. 
Diss., University of London, Royal Holloway College), London 1996 (forthcoming 
in Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca), pp. xvii-xx, and his paper in this volume 
(pp. 397-422). . 

190. ““ExBectg dv Aéyovow of tic Buphaky xal “Axivdtvov alpéceag xal dvduvnors 
obytopos, > talira sednreyxtat tol¢ tpoetpnuévorc”; ed. DENDRINOS, op. cét., p. 100. 
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Manuel’s thought only to the extent that he deemed it to be con- 
nected with his primary concern, i.e., the refutation of the Filioque; 
still, he devoted one third of the work to the essence-energy question, 
namely, chapters 23-741”) (which amounts to 52 chapters out of the 
total sum of 156). Besides, as the editor of his text remarks,!9* Manuel, 
in the concluding unionistic platform to his anonymous Latin inter- 
locutor, did not fail to include the distinction between the nature and 
the natural properties of God.!% Further, the Greek-Latin way he 


treated the issue is of special interest. Let us see in detail the most 
important of the relevant passages.'” 

Ch. 23: ... Thy dv yke ptow 6 @eds d&yvwotog juty gore nal &mpdoutos . 
rat &udBextoc, did 58 thy puowcy evépyerav Eeotw einety todvavelov...199 

Ch. 44: ... O83 radrdv ‘auaprudy elorpaksc xalb “ovyxapyats’, obdé 
‘soy rob cod” xat “ydpuc’s odxoby 068° 6 “heoc’ tH ‘Sixatootyy’. Hi 32 
cadra odx arrhroug tadroy, od88 tH Pbcet tabtdv gort oddE Taig broc- 
chocow F yap dv xab A ptoug odx axprBdic ravtaTaow Fv ev te xab 
cadtoy &xuty, el Hy tabrOv aveyvads Toic Stapépovol mac &AAHAWY. Hi dé 
8} xal coppeulyOor Agvet tu tH To} Oeod Sixatoatyy tov Edcov xal Ta 
adda thy xolow xal pt} elvan Oarépov yaptc, &AN’ obv xal adto TO CDE- 
weulyOar ratra Agyew nal del cvvelvar KrAAoLG!® pdonovrdg gore xa 
Syrobvrog Siapopdy ev adbroic obcav, Deomperirg voby Eyovot vooupevyy. 


191. Ed. DENDRINOS, op. cit., pp. 36-123. 

192. DENDRINOS, p. xxxvii. 

193. Ch. 156: “...cbtiy 88 rabtyy chy abrob [sc. of God] dyabbryra xat Sixatocbvyy 
nat Sdvauw xat thy dretplav xal thy amhoryta xal Te roraidra ob pbow, &AAK Teel Ty 
gtow”; ed. DENDRINOS, p. 316,10-12. 

194. Ed. DENDRINOS, pp. 37,9-10; 70,4-14; 76,9-21; 100,8-11; 109,13-111,7; 
114,12-13. 

195. CE. op. cit. 73: “H tod @eob &pa obaia &pébexrtoc, F 88 évéoyera welexty” (ed. 
DENDRINOS, p. 119,7); 24: “...xal Shag Boag dv tic elmo meoanyoptag mept cod, pdvy 
fh evéoyera Sébarr’ dv, A bots dé undapds” (ed. DENDRINOS, p. 43,12-13). Manuel’s 
conclusion in this chapter (op. céz., pp. 42,15-43,4), that whatever man is in principle able 
to know about God (in order to satisfy his innate and thus unquenched aspiration for 
that) is gained through knowledge of His creature and His acts on creature, is but a latent 
paraphrase of GREGORY NAZIANZEN’s Oratio XXVIII, 13,23-34, also cited by JOHN VI 
CANTACOUZENOS (cf. supra, p. 295). 

196. Cf. Ps. 100,1. See Ps.-JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, In Psalmos 101-107, ad 102,2: “Kiova 
solwoy TH ddd thy dpyiy... del yep do pbet dy &yabds éléous, THY abluyor ywv tH &léw 
roit@ duxatootyny...” (PG 55: 643-644). Cf BASIL OF CAESAREA, Asceticon magnum, 
prooem, 4; PG 31: 897C (probably taken from EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA’s Commentaria in 
Psalmos 35, PG 23: 320C-D). Cf. the theological elaboration of this idea by THOMAS 
AQUINAS, Summa theologiae 1,21 (specifically devoted to this couple of divine properties), 
Prol.: “...mept rH¢ duxcatoodyns xat vic BAeqpoobyys abrod Set npxypatebancbat”), a. 4 co.: 
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Od phy GAN Etepov obca F evépyera Sederypévyn nape Thy oboty todmotc 
dy Tat july ob mdvv xataAryrroic, olxerdtatov duu xal yvyoudtarov 
xal MavreAd<s &yadprotov adtic palveras. 

Ch. 50:... Lbvbetov éxeivor (sc. the ancient pagans) Bovddmevor Seifau 
v0 Beto, ef Tprd¢ todto yévorto, Hyodvto colow d&pxetv duolws obvOetov 
anodeiGar, ef évépyetav bruce eyor tHS Plcewg Siapépovoayv!?”* elxdtarc: 
el yap éx tobde palvouto abvOetoc 6 Medc, MOAAG ye wa&AAov Sik Td Tordo 
elvat. ... “AAAX why obdév tt mkoxet Td Detov Sik 1d Tords elvar odn% dex 
ode dick 16 TH Exutod evepyela tk mpdo Hux evepyelv: arabic ya— A THC 
évepyelacg éx TiS PUcews Tedodog xal &didotatOs “al avexpoltytos xat 
&EoLoTOS. 

Ch. 57: Mysetc por totvov rAeyérw todo Oeordyoug WuAoic dvduace 
xejoVa mepl tH éveoyelac... 

Ch. 65:... "Eott tolvoy 6 BodAovtat [the anti-Palamites] # pydSv 
Stapepety tH¢ obclas tod Oeod thy tairys evépyerav xar’ obdéva tedzov 
7 Adyov F Aoytopdv FH SobAov elvar tatryy xal xtlopa, ef tH> obslac 
Stapépet Td obvoroy. . 

Ch. 70: ...08 yap ag adtdg brornpBdvets 2A¢yero dv, eb xal TCOAAQX 
nal Tape TOAAGY tor’ Ehéyeto. Od yap do “Ev xal &dikpopov’!8 thy 
ovolay xal thy évépyetav Sydodv, 088’ ao “ApiototéAys gyaly év mpdte 
tay Tonixdy caita 8} tavtoojuarta &drjaroig “dvouata” “Acdtov’ xat 
‘tudetuov’”, 199.200 4 Gc dy elo tig “Kop”, “Elpoc’, ‘paoyavoy’, ‘ordby’” 
ual ka kere toraiira,29! od8 dog of Ocopdvropes &vSpec “‘odclay’ te xab 


“Td 8 Epyov tijg Belag dumatoodyns del 1d tod Edéove Epyov npotrorlOqor nal ev adeg 
tSputan” (Vat. gr. 609, f. 43°), which is close to Manuel’s words. 

197. Ps.-JUSTIN MARTYR, Quaestiones Christianorum ad gentiles II, 1, ed. J.C.T. OTTO, 
Sancti Justini philosophi et martyris opera quae feruntur omnia (Corpus Apologetarum 
Christianorum saeculi secundi), tomus V, Jena 1881 (repr. Wiesbaden 1969), pp. 286; 
288 (= juxta MorEL 177C-D; 178D-£). This passage is appealed to by Palamas in his ITpdc 
tov evaporator év povayoics Atovdovoy 2 (cf. infra, n. 203), which is one of the major 
sources (along with Joseph Calothetos and Thomas Aquinas) of ch. 70-71 of Manuel’s 
writing. It is also quoted in the Synodal Tome of 1351, 22, PG 151: 734B = KARMIRES, Td 
doypatixa (cf. supra, n. 54), p. 323. 

198. JOSEPH CALOTHETOS, Oration II (Kara tév abrdy "Axwddyvov xal Bagdad t&v 
nanoddgwv), 5, ll. 97-98; 6, 1. 113, ed. TSAMES (cf. supra, n. 50), p. 74; cf. infra, n. 212. 
Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, eg., Atddoyos éef0dééov etd Bagdaapuitov 16; 51, ed. MAN- 
TZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 175,9. 

199. ARISTOTLE, Topics 1,7, 103a6-10; cf. 103a27; 149a4. . 

200. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,13,4 co. (cf. infra, p. 336). 

201. JOHN OF Damascus, Dialectica sive capita philosophica (recensio fusior) 32,2-4 
(= recensio brevis 17), ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 10), p. 102. Of the numerous ancient and 
Byzantine passages containing this or similar lists of moAvévvya, Damascenus’ is the clos- 
est one to Palaiologos’ lines. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS’ Against Gregoras 1,10: ““AdX elmot 
dy 6 Donyopa bet adbtdc ti meopoph udvy ris AdEeue Siapépev él Oeod cd Acyduevd por, 
xabarep xal 6 AxtvSuvoc; ...d¢ «“dop’, “ondOy’, “pdoyavov’»’ &v yap mé&vety +d bxd toto 
onpawvouevov xal tH mpopopk wdvyn tHS AdEewo Stevivoyev &AAHAwV’; ed. CHRESTOU 
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~ « 

‘baw’ xal ‘poegrhy’” él Oeob Aeydueva sic tabtov” Yxew Agyoucwv2™: 
} yap &y nal vhy ‘évépyerav’ obrot mpoceOyxay xat cuvynplOovy tots eiey- 
uévots, et ye Svoua Yrdv évoutCov cabtyy elvan xat tabtov Toic dStapdpots 

éxelvorg dvéu.aow, &mep Ev onuatvety nepixaai.209 
> , ¢ A. € i 2 7 > wv +5 2 1 ¢ > /.? 
Od tolvey dc adtds brorauBavets éhéyer’ &v, elrep EAeyetTO TO TAUTOY , 
GAN de & Abyoo EvOLS Syddoet. Affrov yke de Sid ty dexpav Evaaw Tig 
<4 ~ ? ~ 
évepyelac mod Thy odalav, > “pvaixys nat obdaresSouc”204 oboys adTy 
xal tH xabyeudabar, dog dv tus elton, xat ovvatdia elves mavtws &y 

» ~ ~ yy t¢ 2 

éréyeto tolg eimotouw “gv” te dé tata yonua mavtanacw “&duk- 
2205 > ~ \ 2 7 t \ \ cos Y 22 > 
popov’> odSauds dv épalveto tabty. TS yap ovolav xat evepyeray 
circetv od To ‘&Sikpopov’ elmeiv cvyyopel, &AAG xal elodyer Stapopdy xl 


(cf. supra, n. 13), p. 262,18,26. Palamas, too, bases himself on John of Damascus; still, 
the Palamite passage cannot fully account for that of Manuel. However, Palamas might 
have inspired Palaiologos to write the lines under discussion. 

202. JOHN OF Damascus, Jnstitutio elementaris 1, Il. 1-3, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, 
n. 10), p. 20; Dialectica XXX1,23-28, ed. KOTTER, op. cit., p. 94. 

203. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, ITod¢ tov ebAaBéotator év povayots Avordowov 2: “...7d 
under Siaegoetv tig odolag rob Oeod ry evépyerav. “Orr dE todto Soya ote EhAnvixod 
al & év uketuat gtddcopos "lovatives év tH LTodg “EAAnvas sEevnveypév Ady@ (revera 
Ps.-JUSTINI MARTYRIS Quaestiones Christianorum ad gentiles; cf. supra, n. 197) ruptotyct’ 
bet ye wy 6 tobro Aéyeov dvatpet tb elvar Osdv, exeivog te 6 copes udcetus év éxelven TG 
rdye xat of &dror Beopdpor marépec ev Siapdpors Adyous aroSerxviover. Td yao wndayy 
Siapéoov révey te xal mévrws ev gott xal povdratov, Erépou TAVTOS TrAVTATEAOLY &LLOLOOV. 
... "Qonep od8ete note Lon Tov zdv obalav xal pboww Exe (Adiapdpwv yao Svtwv ToUTwY 
ax? adtod Oarépw t&v dvoudrwv dexotueba), toy adtdy tpdmov od 6 Bapracp xo 
"AxlySuvog xat Scot ppovotar xar’ adtods &xorobOu av patev odctav nal évépyerav Exetv 
abv Oeby, cc Staxévou Ydqou rag’ abroic vtog tod tiie ‘evepyelag’ dvduatog xat undéev Trap” 

Savtod +H moocOhxp Serxvivtos. AN’ odd dv tig paty tHy Tob Ocod odciav yew xal pbow 
4} tig obclac elvor thy baw, éneidymep &AAjdov oddév Stevyvdyactv. Obra totvoy obSé 
Baphacu. xat ArxtvBovog tiv tod Oeod obalav xat evépyerav Eyer Epodarv ob8é tic ToD Ocod 
obatac why evépyetay elvat, éreh pnd’ abrar xar’ abrobs Siapépovarv &dahhwv”; ed. MAT- 
SOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 480,4-26. The latter passage occurs almost verbatim in 
PALAMAS’ Against Acindynos 1,6,14, edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), 
pp. 49,12-50,7. Further, in I,6,15-16, a reference to Ps.-Justin’s passage alluded to by 
Manuel occurs, too (op. cit., p. 51,3-26); and in the 11,20,97-99 (edd. CONTOYIANNES- 
PHANOURGAKES, op. cit., pp. 154,6-156,24) a long use of Ps.-Justin’s passage for the same 
purpose occurs. Still, in the IZgd¢ tév edAaBéotatov é povayois Atovdotoy, the process of 
the argument is exactly the same as that in Manuel's chapters. One would also guess that 
Manuel may have had in mind the passage from Against Acindynos Il, because in this a 
link between the divine simplicity against the essence-energy multiplicity and the essence- 
persons multiplicity is made. A passing mention of this passage in Against Acindynos IV, 
26,108 (edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES, op. cit., Pp. 369,28-370,3) can be ignored 
in this context: 

204. Cf GREGORY PALAMAS, e.g., [Tegi Belas nai Beomood psbéFews 7} nel tic Betas 
xal dneopvois anAdtntos 24, ed. MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 157,26; from Cyril 
of Alexandria (cf. supra, n. 122). 

205. GREGORY PALAMAS, op. cit. 23, ed. MANTZARIDES, op. cit., p. 157,11-13. 
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thy évépyerav THC poews od ywelCer. Kav cuvdens, xdv cuvappdans, nav 
récav Agkwv orrdcogoy?”> guvaydyys, x&v xawvotépay &ANY erivonons 
~ > ¢ > 
évdoems uebodov, &xd tod ‘rabrdy elvan’ Adve ‘odatav xal Evépyerav obx 
~ ~ ¢ eee ~ 
Eveotw, odx Zott Td Ev xuplwg Sotvar vojcat. “TS” yee ““tadtdy’ tadte 
? “ * as 
caitév” éotiy xal trav mpdg tl, xal ody oldy te tL) cuverttvoeiobat TobTH 
2 ¢ > 
nat Erepov F xal wrelw,2°7 mpdg dmep &v Aéyouto.28 Té ye why ‘ev’ ody 
d cf > 4 a > > SOL € ~~. \ By / Loa \ > 
brews Etéow éotiy Ev, GAN ode ExvuTa Hv yuo &v TaUTY YE TO Ev KAL OLY 
age, \ ~ i > i a > > t i > Z Z 
év' xal totto tévTy &Sbvatoy. “Oor’ oddels cot Adyosg EVOYHUWV AclTETAL 
rv Uy ¢ > AV > mw CEN? 2 ~ x , at \ _7, 5 \ 
H td ‘radtdv 7 “évt’ Toov dxpiBdc elvar Agyovte 7 py elvar Siapopay 
ovata xal évepyetac. 
n € By 

Ei 32 Set xal xabapadtepov wept tovtwv dieftévar, Td “Tabtdv oyéotv 

Lyov éatl modo Etepov, danep eloyntat, td dé xvelwe Ev dcyetov bAwe nal 
> \ ad i ya 2 os Oi \ cue fa. 2 i RY i 

od mds Etepdv Tws Exov éativ’ odds yap Etép~ “Ev Sivatat 7 AEyeoOat 
H elvat (760ev, dep 008 adTaH;), Wo HSy POdoav dnodéderntat. 


206. See ARISTOTLE’s Metaphysics V,9,1-4 (1018b27-a19), used by Joseph Calothetos 
(cf. infra, p. 335, n. 212). 

207. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, Adyog diacapar éy énitéum th» tod Baghadu xai 
"Anwdbvov ddéay nal tév Snéo edoeBetag adtoic avtiAeydytwy 14: “6 Evév So twd Evo 
covrdytctov”; ed. PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 99,1. 

208. Cf. THOMAS AQUINAS’ Summa theologiae, 1,13,7 (Utrum nomina quae important 
relationem ad creaturas dicantur de Deo ex tempore) co.: “Hidéva mpooyxer bt, érel dbo 
dnoa Cartel miton dvapood, tery dic dv Exor meds td elvat mokypa 7 atk Thy paw 7 Adyw 
wove. Tote wav yap 8 éxatépov udoous 7h dvapopd mexypya éotl Adyo wdve, Stav Sydovdrt 
perakd Sto twav ob Sivyrar elvar téabic } oxéotc ef wr) nate pdvyv Thy TOD Adyou érivoiny, 
> Stav Aéyauev' ‘rd tadrdv tadrbv Exvté’ xaBd yao & Adyos Extvoet tr Sle td aded, 
bdolotyaw éxelvo donep Sbo, xat obtwe emivoet duordtyta tid 7 aygatv adtod mpd éavtd 
(ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics V,9,3, 1018a7-9). ‘Opole & éott xal ent nacdv tOv dvapopayv 
cv petabd tod dvtog xal rod wr) dvroc, &c dvarrherrer 6 Adyos, xabdcov dvarchdrrer Th [17 
dv dg kxpov tt. Td abrd té got xal mepl nacdyv trav dvapopdy, alties Exovrat tH évepyela 
vod Adyou, darep Td vévos, Td etdoc xal re Torabra. 

Tues 88 té&v dvapopdsy nedypara ciot tH pice xal” Exdtepov tév d&xpwv' Ste SynAovite 
peta&d Sbo d&xpwy Eott tig cyéorg xaTd tL mowypLatinds Teoady Exatéow™ wg SiAov ext 
racy rév évapopay TH rocdtytt Exouéveny, omee TO ‘wdya’ xal 7d ‘urxpdv’, Td “SuTAdorov’ 
nal to ‘futon’ xal te toradra 1o 8 Sporov xal ext rav dvapopdy téiv Exouevo éveovela 
xol rdBer, Gg emt vio ‘xwwhoews xal tod “xwwytod’, rod ‘ratpd¢’ xat tod ‘viod’ xal réav 
dota. 

Tloré 88 4 dvapopd év rdv Batépm t&v d&xpwv moxywa gotl baet, gv dE TH Aoi AdyH 
v.ovov. Todto 8 cupBalver, dacxug dv dbo &xpa wh Tio abtie téEews Gow’ domep + 
‘aloOnarg nal 4 “emorhury’ dveyovtat meds 10 ‘aloOytov’ xal “emorytév’, &tiva,. xabdcov 
elol modypard tia év TH puoixdd elvor bpeotdta, Zw rig taEews efor tod alobytod elvar 
xat tod vontod, xal dd tobro év ev tH emtotyuy nal tH aloOjoer éotl mexypatindic 7 
dvapopk, nal’ Hv térrovta. mpds Td alcBavecBar H enlotacbar tk modypara, ef not adrc ré 
Trokynata xa8” Exvtk Oswoobueva éxtds Tio toLabtys eict téEewc' bev év abtoic obx Zor 
Tig dvapopd Tenyatixy) Teds THY EmioTHUyy xal aloOyow, &AAK xatd Advov LLdvov, xabdcov 
Syrovétt & voc entvoel tabta évrdg t&v dpwv t&v dvapopdv tig ‘alcOjoewe’ xal ric 
‘émiatyuys. “Obey pyalv 6 Dirdcogos dri od Sid 1h abtd Teds Ereoax dvapepecbar AEyovtTat 
&vapopixdrs, HAN Sti Evepa mods adta dvapeoovrat, doo A¢yerat év tH e’ tHv Meta ta prownd. 
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~ ? 
Ch. 71: ...év 76 “pdbow xat evépyerav’ dvoudtetv... ... ‘O cupmrextinds 
évradtOa otbvSecuoc, 6 ‘xal’, obte patatws odte meptéoyws téertor 
Syrovdtt,2 GAN dg xab Sidpope Trae ratira Seuxvbe xack ay adprora.?! 


(ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics 1V,15,8, 1021a26-30). ‘Opotec wal vd ‘Ss&rdv od Agyetat meol 
ot utovoc, ef wr} xabdcov gotly dv 1H Cem td ‘SeErdv’> bev A roradTy &vapopa obx Zor 
Teaypatindss év TH xlove, &AN ev tH CHO. 

"Emel tolvoy 6 @edo durde gotuv bAys tHo tTéEewS THY uticpaTOY xal maven cu aC 
cdrrovtat meds éxsivov, GAN’ ob Td dvaradw, pavepdy Sti Te Lev xtlopara moayuatinds 
dvapgoovrat rods toy Ocby, ev wdrG 88 odSeula Eotl moayuatixr) avaope [ex cod. diapopd 
correxi] meds t& xtlopata, dAAk xatk Advyov Udvov, xabdcov ta xtlouata med¢ adtoy 
dvapgoovrat. Kat oftag obd8v xadrtiar tk tonite dvouata dvapopdy Tpdg Ta xtlopare 
Syrodvra xaryyopetaben to} Oeoi dnd yedvov, ob Sik twa tod Ocod wetaBorhy, &rAAd duc 
hy tH¢ utlocmg petaBoryy’ donee 6 xlov ylvetat delrd¢ obdepteg peraBoric Teepl adTOV 
vyevoudvng, AL weraBdvrog tod Chov” (Var. gr. 609, f. 30°’). 

209. See p. 480,17-29 of Palamas’ passage cited supra in n. 203. 

210. “Ch. 23: As far as His nature is concerned, God is unknowable, inaccessible and 
imparticipable to us; but regarding His natural energy, we are entitled to say the opposite. 
... Ch. 44: The ‘punishment’ and ‘remission’ of our sins are not the same; nor is the 
‘wrath’ the same as the ‘grace’ of God, nor is ‘mercy’ identical to ‘righteousness’. If then 
these are not identical to each other, neither are they identical to nature or to the hypos- 
tases. For, it follows that nature would not on the whole be precisely one and the same 
with itself, if it were simply identical to those which differ in a certain way from each 
other. Indeed, if one states that the mercy of God is mixed together with His righteous- 
ness, and His judgement with His mercy, and that the one does not exist without the 
other, by simply mentioning this very mixing and eternal union which exists between 
them he states and declares that there is a difference between them, perceived by reason- 
able men as befits God. Nevertheless, though it has been proven that the energy is differ- 
ent from the nature in certain ways which are not quite comprehensible to us, yet it 
appears that the energy is most-akin to, naturally united with, and totally inseparable from 
nature. ... Ch. 50: Wishing to prove that if the Divinity became a Trinity, then It would 
be composite, they assumed that it would suffice to prove that similarly the Divinity is 
composite, if Its energy differs on the whole from Its nature; naturally. For, if on the basis 
of this argument God would appear to be composite, far more so on the grounds that He 
is a Trinity. ... But, in reality, the Divinity is not affected at all by being a Trinity, and 
therefore, neither is It affected because It operates whatever It directs towards us through 
Its own energy. For, the emanation of the energy from the nature is impassible, continu- 
ous, inseparable and indivisible. ... Ch. 57: Therefore, let no one tell me that the theo- 
logians use bare names when they refer to the ‘energy’... Ch. 65: Now, what they think 
is either that the energy of the essence of God does not differ in any way, for any reason 
or consideration [distinctio rationis] whatsoever from the essence, or if it differs entirely 
from the essence [distinctio realis], that it is then a subservient and a created being. ... 
Ch. 70: For, even if this ‘identical’ were stated by many theologians in many of their 
writings, this would not have been stated as you yourself understand it, because this 
‘identical’ does not indicate that the essence and energy is one and indistinguishable. Nor 
do these words [i.e., essence and energy] signify each other in the way that Aristotle states 
in his first book of the Topics, for example “cloak and mantle”, or as one would say, “dag- 
ger, sword, blade, broad sword” and other similar ones, nor as the theologians state that 
‘essence’, ‘nature’, and ‘form’ regarding God are ‘identical’. For surely, if they had really 
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Manuel officially puts himself in the Palamite party by unambigu- 
ously declaring (ch. 23) that one must distinguish between the 
“nature” and the “natural energy” of God. He is really in keeping with 
Palamas and the patristic Palamists by arguing that, should this dis- 
tinction be taken as a threat to divine simplicity, the doctrine of the 
Deus trinus should absurdly be taken as such, too. He is also in keep- 
ing with all the Palamites up to his time in implying that this distinc- 
tion is not a radical one (“rd odvodov”), but should rather be drawn 
“in some way” or “in some respect” or “conceptually” (“xat& tedmov 
}} Adyov F Aoytopwdv”; ch. 65). 

Further, Manuel’s argument that multiplicity, both that springing 
from Trinity and that springing from the essence-energy distinction, 
is supposed to be deemed a cause of composition, not if clashing with 
absolute simplicity (conceived of as self-identity), but only if entailing 


thought that this is a mere name and identical to those different names which they under- 
stood to signify one thing, they would have added also the ‘energy’, and would have 
counted it along with those aforementioned names. Therefore, if indeed the ‘identical’ 
had been mentioned by the theologians, it would not have been stated in the way you 
understand it, but as our argument will immediately show. Now, it is evident that those 
who mentioned these names would have stated them on the grounds of the total union 
of the energy with the essence (since energy is natural and essential to the essence), and, 
as one would say, on the basis of their union they are also coeternal. In this case, the 
energy and essence would not at all appear to be one thing entirely indistinguishable. For, 
in saying “essence and energy” it is not permissible to perceive them as indistinguishable, 
but on the contrary, this statement introduces a difference and does not separate energy 
from nature. Even if you gather together, or mix, or join, or collect every philosophical 
term or expression, or even if you invent a newer method of union by stating that the 
essence and energy are identical, it is impossible to be able to perceive the one precisely. 
For what is identical, is identical to that to which is identical, and it also belongs to the 
category of related things, and it is impossible not to perceive at the same time another 
thing, or even more than one, with reference to its subject. But surely the one not only 
is not one with reference to another thing, but not even with reference to itself. For, in 
this way there would be at the same time one and not one, which is absolutely impossible. 
Therefore, none of your arguments remains sound, since you state that either the ‘identi- 
cal’ is absolutely equivalent to the ‘one’, or that there is no difference between essence and 
energy. If we must clarify this point in greater detail—the ‘identical’ exists in relation to 
another thing, as has already been stated, while properly speaking the ‘one’ is entirely 
unrelated and exists without any relation to another thing. For how is this possible when 
the ‘one can neither’ be referred or exist in relation to itself, as it has just been proven? 

Ch. 71: ...by the very fact that you state ‘nature and energy’... it is clear that the copula- 
tive conjunction ‘and’ which is used here was not placed without purpose or superfluously, 
but because it indicates that these are in a certain way different and at the same time 
inseparable” (translation by DENDRINOS, An Annotated [cf. supra, n. 189], slightly 
revised). : ‘ 


ope geet pin nee ot aaam aor 
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“passion” (ch. 50), is Palamite tows-court (see supra, p. 276). Further- 
more, his argument that the notion of an absolutely simple, in the 
sense of self-identical and non-differentiated (“radrév... gv te mavte- 
rac &Sidpopov”), being is by definition absurd looks like a logical 
transformation of a similar metaphysical argument produced by The- 
ophanes of Nicaea (cf. Theophanes’ “névry tatrov xal &v"; v. supra, 
p. 307). 

That the Palamism of Manuel was conscious is shown by the fact 
that, when writing some of the chapters cited above, he had opened 
on his desk some writings of Palamas, whence he borrowed many 
things. Manuel’s appeal to (Ps.-)Justin’s defence of the distinction 
between essence and energy and his connection of this distinction 
with the possible threat to divine simplicity caused by the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity is a reproduction of a similar appeal to (Ps.-)Justin 
by Palamas in his Letter to Dionysius 2. Furthermore, Manuel’s com- 
ment on the advisability of the conjunction ‘and’ in the phrase. 
“essence and energy” derives from what Palamas had said in the 
sequence of his appeal to (Ps.-)Justin. 

So far so good. Now if we try patiently to investigate further the 
sources of Manuel’s argument in ch. 44 and, especially, in ch. 70, we 
will realise that Manuel reproduced Joseph Calothetos’ argument for 
the reality as well as the incomprehensibility of the essence-energy 
distinction in God in combination with Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine 
of the truth-value of the divine names as expounded in q. 13 (“Teet 
cv Oelwv dvoydtav’2!!), aa. 4 and 7 of Part I of the Summa theolo- 
giae, Let us try to reconstruct the process that took place in Manuel’s 
mind when writing the above passages. 

Of the chapters of Manuel’s work that are devoted to the essence- 
energy question (ch. 61 to 72 in main), ch. 70 shows by its very title 
(“That if one were to say that nature and energy are identical, he | 
would have shown that energy differs from nature, rather than if it 
were not stated at all; for the ‘identical’ is never stated with reference 
to a single thing, but with reference to a number of things which are 
associated”) that the author’s intention was to treat the problem in 
the light of the philosophical notions of ‘one’ and ‘identical’. To carry 
out his project, Manuel follows three steps, the first two forming the 


211. Vat. gr. 609, f. 28°. 
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pars destructiva of his argument and the last one the pars constructiva: 
i) excluding the possibility that essence and energy are ‘one’ in the 
sense that they are synonyms; ii) excluding the possibility that essence 
and energy are ‘one’ in any of the remaining meanings of this term 
enumerated in Aristotle's Metaphysics; iti) positively and conclusively 
establishing that essence and energy, for all their being insolubly asso- 
ciated with each other, should be taken e /imine as two things. 

Step 1. Half of a century earlier, a task identical to Manuel’s had 
been undertaken by Joseph Calothetos (cf. supra, p. 329, n. 198). 
Calothetos, in his effort to qualify the nature of the identity and the 
difference between God’s essence and energy,””” had latently yet fully 


212. JOSEPH CALOTHETOS, Oration II (Kata tay abtay ’Axwédvov xali Bapdaay tay 
xaxoddéwr), 5-6, Il. 97-126: “AAW cindrw... mao tadrd xal Ev xal &dukpopov; ... [Pos- 
sibility 1 excluded:] «T& pév gv got xnav’ dovOudy, te 88 nar’ eidoc, tk SE nath yevoc, TH 
58 xar’ dvaroylav' olov bo’ &pbud, xat elder Evi dou 8 elSet, od mdve’ &ptOud, &AAX yever 
névera &y, Boanep xal elSer dou dé véver, ob mvt’ elder, KAN dvaroyla Ev» (ARISTOTLE, 
Metaphysics V,6,20-21; 1016b31-35). Kat adic, «rabth Aeyerat, dv HH bAy plo F cider 7 
&pOnd, xat dv 4 obcla pla. “Qore pavepdy Stu Wy tavtdtys Evdeng the ott 7} TAEtdveny tod 
elvot } Stav xpyrat dg wheloow' olov Stav Agyy abtd abtg tabrdv' wg dual yap ypyrat 
adré» (ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics V,9,3; 1018a6-9). "AAW eimdrw ev rol poplw tdv 
~oLovTwV TeyvohoynuUdtov Ev xal tadTd xat &didpopov odala xal evéoyera. Tldtepov év toic 
cod &prOuod; "AAN Ev tH kprOud Adyerar, «dv AH Ay wlan’ ta ydp woAAd 7H dpLOLd 
dv 7G elder. AAG TH elder ev; Kal obtw drantrrer wird 6 Adyoo’ te yep TOA TH elder Ev 
wo ever. "ANAK TG yévet Ev xal tabtd; Kat obtw Soxet Hw méong hotwooobv drnBelag 
ZpplpOat & Adyoo’ tk y&p MOAAK TH vyévet bv TH dvaAovla. [Possibility 2 excluded:] AA 
nate tk modvdvoua Ev; Kal obras hudorynrat abrd & Adyoo éxet yep ev xat tabtd rd 
Sroxelpevov, te 8” dvéuare ev pdvy tH Meopope thy mapaddcyry Eyovow. [General conclu- 
sion:] “Qote xar’ obdéva té&v elonuévav tpdrav tabtd xal &v obola xal evépyeta. "Hxeiva 
usv <ykp> Srarpodvra. xatk yévoc, xar’ eldoc, xa’ &ptOudv, Evodvtat & ab + cider, 7H 
vyevet, TH dvaroyla’ 7 Se Ola plats xab evépyera Oxvuactwg xal dppytag xal Thy Evwouy 
foyer xalt thy Sialpscuv’ Siatpetror ykp &diarpérers xa Evoirar Siarperiic’ hate mapdSo&oc 
éy toig torovrots xal ¥ Evwcig xat ¥ Stalpecig”; ed. TSAMES (cf. supra, n. 50), pp. 74-75. 
Calothetos was most probably inspired by GREGORY PALAMAS’ latent paraphrasis of ARIs- 
TOTLE’s Metaphysics V,6,20-21 in ITpd¢ AavujA Aivov 1-2: “Tléy vd &v nag dvayxatacs 
Lotw ds oby ev. Tx yap év tH ever Sidpopa TH elder, nal tk Ev TG elSer Stdpopa TH KovOuds: 
Zoot 8 & nat rév ev tH dorOyd xat adt7 tH broordcer Sidpopd gort taig pbaeot’ moAAX dé 
xal +H broxeréven Svra Ev ob Sidpopa wdvov gortlv, KAA xal evavela [e.g., some éreg@vvua, 
such as dvéBaors and xatdéBactc when predicated of 686]. Kat ob Aéyw tata viv dg obra 
éyotons THIS evepyelac mpd¢ odclav yvtivodyv...”; ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 13), 
p. 376,5-12. A similar list of various meanings of ‘one’ occurs in JOHN OF DAMASCUS’ 
Dialectica XXXVIII,29-33, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 10), p. 105; and yet Palamas and 
Calothetos had recourse to Aristotle’s writing itself. Let it be added that Aristotle’s sys- 
tematization of the various notions of ‘one’ was applied to the problem of the unity and 
distinction between God’s essence and energy by Gregory Acindynos (GREGORY ACIN- 
DYNOS, ‘“Etegoc dvtigentinds xara tay adtéy novngotdtwy doypatwy 22-23; ed. J. NADAL 
CANELLAS [cf. supra, n. 31]; on Acindynos’ use of Aristotle see a forthcoming article by 
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enumerated Aristotle’s various sorts of ‘being one’ by tacitly yet 
verbatim citing two relevant passages from Book V of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics2"3 Calothetos subsequently rejected — facing no real dif- 
ficulties in doing so — the possibility of taking ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ 
as “synonyms” (no\vévoya),?!4 which coincides with being “one in 
number”. 

In his first two steps, Manuel tacitly reproduces Calothetos’ rejec- 
tion of the possibility of taking ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ as ‘one’ in either 
of these two ways. Yet, Manuel reasonably reverses the order that these 
ways appear in Calothetos’ text by putting the ‘synonyms’ case first, 
since this case, by standing for full identity, corresponds to the extreme | 
anti-Palamite view (‘essence’ and ‘energy’ are just two linguistic sounds 
both standing for the same concept and thing!°), whereas the remain- 
ing Aristotelian sorts of ‘being one’ stand for a partial ‘oneness’ con- 
ceived of in terms of partial identity (being the same in so far as 
belonging to the same species, to the same genus, etc.). Manuel also 
enriches Calothetos’ argument with a direct reference to Aristotle’s 
Topics and John of Damascus’ Institutio elementaris, whence he bor- 
rows some examples of synonyms: “‘Adruov xat tuéciov” from Aristo- 
tle and “‘koo’, ‘Elpoe’, ‘odoyavov’, ‘ondOy’” from John of Damascus. 

Yet, this is not all. Manuel tacitly integrates into his chapter some 
Latin material, too. He takes refuge in Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
theologiae, I*, q. 13, a. 4 (cf. supra, p. 303, n. 103), where a treatment 
of the problem of the multiplicity of the divine names with the aid 
of these Aristotelian logical tools was available to Manuel. Aquinas 


J. NADAL CANELLAS; my sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. J. Nadal Cafiellas for allowing me 
access to his forthcoming edition of this Acindynian writing) and John Cyparissiotes, too 
(JOHN CyPARISSIOTES, Katd tév tot [Tahapuxod tépov diaxpicewy nal srdoewy év tH OcG 
VII, Proem; VIII,10, ed. Liakouras [cf. supra, n. 31], pp. 360,14-16; 411,25-414,9). 

213. On this finding see J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, Nixoddov KaBdowla “Kara ITbg- 
owvos”. IThatwuxds pidooxentixtouos xal &guototedinos éytionentixtopos ot7 Polartivy 
diavéqon tod 14” aééva) (with an English Summary: Nicholas Cabasilas’ “Contra Pyrrhonem”. 
Introduction, Critical Edition, Modern Greek Translation, Philosophical Analysis, and His- 
torical Context, Athens 1999, pp. 265-266, n. 493 (where by accident I wrote “David 
Dishypatos” instead of Joseph Calothetos). This is not the only source of Calothetos’ text 
that escaped the editor’s attention. 

214. JosEPH CALOTHETOS, op. cit. 6, Il. 118-121, ed. Tsames (cf. supra, n. 50), 
pp. 74-75. 

215. Cf. Manuel’s description of his opponents’ view in ch. 47: “Exetvot tabrov elvan 
voutCover tH tod Oot obala wiv adbriic evépyerav, pydayy yndaundrs olduevor Siapop&y év 
adtaic Sm&pyewv”, ed. DENDRINOS, Az Annotated (cf. supra, n. 189), p. 60,5-6. , 
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argued against the synonymical approach to the various divine names. 
Manuel was so impressed by Thomas’ argument that he allowed for 
a distinctive trace of Demetrios Cydones’ translation of the Latin text 
to find a place in his own writing. The concluding words of the 
“Respondeo” of Aquinas’ article, in Cydones’ translation, read: 
“1.7 &rrodudoueva TH Océ dvouata, ci xal dv meayyra onuatver, dud 
WEVTOL TO TOAAOIS Kal StaPdpots hdyoug covtTO onpatvety odx eicl 
tavtoonuaryta” (cf. supra, n. 103). Demetrios seems to have been 
seriously puzzled about how to render a Latin term, synonyma, which, 
although being Greek in origin, is not precisely equivalent to Aristo- 
tle’s ovyeyvpa but to what the logical handbooks and commentaries 
from Late Antiquity through the Byzantine times labelled zodvérema. 
This is, at least, what one might suppose from the fact that the title 
of the Summa contra Gentiles 1,35, “Quod plura nomina dicta de Deo 
non sunt synonyma”, was alternatively rendered as “’Otn t& moAAX 
dvouata tk meet Ocod Acydueva ob 7d adtd onuatvovor megyua” and 
“Ort tk TOAAG dvdvata ta Teol Weod Acydueva odn eicl moAVa@vuLa” 
(cf. supra, p. 296). Demetrios, facing the same problem when trans- 
lating the Summa theologiae, rendered the Latin synonyma by digging 
out of the mine of ancient Greek vocabulary the rare word 
“cautoonpavta”2!6 — which is exactly the word used by Manuel in 
the same context. Given that, as far as I know, this word does not 
occur even once in any ancient or Byzantine philosophical or theo- 


logical writing, Manuel’s ‘use of it can be explained only in terms of — 
g g p y 


his having latent recourse in the above article of Aquinas’ Summa 
theologiae in Demetrios Cydones’ translation.?!” 


216. He also uses the periphrasis “r& tadtd onuatvovta” (cf. supra, p. 303, n. 103). 
Prochoros Cydones, in translating Aquinas’ De potentia, seems to have preferred to render 
the Latin synonyma as ovydvupa (see, e.g., the ad hoc text in q. 7, a. 6: “THétepov tabrx 
«kx dvonata cic cuvarvvun”; Coisl gr. 96, ff. 187%-193'). 

217. This is not the only time Palaiologos profited from Thomas Aquinas; he did so 
also in his AidAoyog werd tuvoc [Tégoov tiv aétav Movtegitn év “Ayuidoa tis Dakatiac; see 
J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Pope Benedict XVI's Use of the Byzantine Emperor Manuel 
II Palaiologos’ Dialogue with a Muslim Muterizes: The Scholarly Background”, in: Archiv 
fir mittelalterliche Philosophie und Kultur 14 (2008), pp. 264-304, esp. 276-278. This was 
only natural, since “Manuel... was most probably taught by Demetrios Cydones, though 
it is not clear for how long and in what way the teaching was conducted. He was certainly 
inspired by Cydones and often acknowledged his debt to him”; DENDRINOS, An Annotated 
(cf. supra, n. 189), p. iii. 
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Further, Aquinas?!® also mentions the Aristotelian example of 
“Adnvov xat tudcrov’” (see supra, p. 329, n. 199) and Demetrios 
Cydones rendered it in a way that constitutes a self-same reproduction 
of Aristotle’s original words. This suggests that Manuel, for all his 
professional, scholarly reference to Aristotle’s Topics, picked up the 
example from Aquinas, merely making Aquinas’ implicit reference to 
Aristotle’s text explicit.?!? | 

Step 2. Manuel then comes to the various meanings of ‘one’ 
expounded by Aristotle and applied by Calothetos to the essence- 
energy problem. Given Manuel’s dependence on Calothetos’ passage, 
Manuel’s indeterminate way of referring to the various meanings of | 
‘one’ (“...reé&icav AgEtv ptAdcogoy...”), Contrary to what one might 
think at first glance, does not actually lack precision; for Manuel 
alludes to a list of meanings of ‘one’ elaborated by the philosopher 
par excellence, i.e., Aristotle, as well as to a recent and rather well- 
known theological application of this list to the issue in question.””° 

Step 3. Still, once more, Manuel profited from an oblique yet seri- 
ous glance at Aquinas. This time, his additional source was one of the 
subsequent articles of the Summa theologiae, i.e., I*, q. 13, a. 7 (“Utrum 
nomina quae important relationem ad creaturas dicantur de Deo ex 
tempore”). There, Aquinas, explicitly referring, iter alia, to one of 
the two passages from Aristotle’s Metaphysics (1018a6-9) cited by 
Calothetos (cf. supra, p. 335, n. 212), argues for construing the ad 
extra ‘relative’ divine names as bearing some ontological import by 
definition, in contrast to the purely mental or self-referential distinc- 
tions and relations, which are in fact pseudo-relations. Both Aquinas 
and Manuel classify the notion of tabrto/idem as mo6c¢ te / relativum, 
which is not found explicitly in the underlying Aristotelian text (Aqui- 
nas: “...dvagopd... aygotc... “to tadtov tadTOoy gaurd”; Manuel: 
“TS” vko © ‘caddy tabtG taitdv” éotiv nat tov TedG Ths “Td 


218. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,13,4 s.c. (cf. supra, p. 303, n. 103). 

219. This Aristotelian example (see also Sophistical Refutations 6, 168a30-31; Physics 
1,2 and Il,3 185b19-20 and 2020b13) occurs in Aquinas’ De potentia (7,6), too; still, 
Prochoros Cydones rendered it as “ipdttov xat 2a6ho” (Coisl. gr. 96, f, 188°). 

220. Let it be noted that Calothetos, although he cited Aristotle’s list in full, did not 
examine the last meaning of ‘one’, i.e., being one by way of “analogy”. Likewise, Palaiol- 
ogos implicitly dismissed this way, too, by rejecting all the Aristotelian meanings of ‘one’ 
en bloc. , 
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‘cadtoy’ cyéaw éyov goth mpd¢ Etepov”). They exclude this sort of rela- 
tion (described by Aristotle as “just taking a thing as if being two”) 
from theological language and resort to what they understand as real 
relations. Aquinas qualifies that these relations are real only as regards 
one of their terms, ie., creature, which means that they denote some- 
thing real not in Deus creator but in the creatura. Manuel says the 
same thing by stressing that the energies of God do not produce 
anything in Him but only in the realm of the created world. 

Let us note the technical detail that, once more, Demetrios Cydones 
rendered explicit the Aristotelian passage that was tacitly included in 
Thomas’ text; so, it made it easy for Manuel both to notice the prov- 
enance of the passage and to recall Calothetos’ citation of it and its 
application to the essence-energy problem. 

Still, Manuel, for all this, did not answer the question on the nature 
of the relation of this energy with the being it emanates from. Whereas 
Aquinas said explicitly that what is called God’s ‘act’ is an one-way 
relation of creature to God, Manuel just says that the way God’s 
nature and energy differ from each other is rather incomprehensible 
(“cpdzotg Sh trow juiv od navy xetaAynToI”), which is just the con- 
clusion of Calothetos’ treatment of the issue.?7! 

Manuel feels that he fully satisfies his Palamism by concluding that 
no sort of unity allows for taking ‘one’ as an absolutely undifferenti- 
ated, uncompromisingly simple being, and stops here. 

Is this exposition and defence of Palamism Palamite in tenor? To 
judge from both the content and the sources of Manuel’s doctrine, it 
is so only to a limited extent. It should not escape our attention that 
Manuel, despite his professed attack on the first two anti-Palamites, 
Barlaam the Calabrian and Gregory Acindynos, and despite his 


221. JOSEPH CALOTHETOS, op. cit. 6, Il. 123-126: “SH 8& Beta pbaig xal 4 evépyera 
Davupactws xat d&pojtas xal thy Evwow loyer xal thy dtatpectv’ Sraipetrar yke &diarpérwc 
nal Evotitat Starpetéss, “Qore mapddo€os év toig torobtoic xat F Evacic xat ¥ Siatpecic”, ed. 
TSAMES (cf. supra, n. 50), p. 75; “The divine nature and the divine energy are both united 
and divided miraculously and ineffably; for they are divided indivisibly and united divi- 
sionally. Thus, in these things, both unity and division exceed humans’ thoughts”. One 
might wonder if Calothetos, by embarking upon a refutation of the anti-Palamite identi- 
fication of the divine essence with the divine energy on philosophical grounds, does not 
refute himself, too, inasmuch as he explicitly proves equally unable to formulate a logically 
consistent theory of non-identity between the divine essence and the divine energy and 
implicitly shows himself to be proud of that. 
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explicit defence of the official Palamite doctrine of the Tabor light, 
never mentions Palamas?”* or Palamas’ writings. Further, later on, in 
his De ordine in Sancta Trinitate (probably written in 14237), 
Manuel seems to repudiate implicitly Palamas’ fundamental doctrine 
of the infinite distance between God’s essence and energies by stating: 
“_..the divine being and its properties stand infinitely infinite times 
above our being and properties” (7d Beiov nal tk éxcivov “dmerpdxtc 
dnelowo” Srepxeicba tav fhueréowv4). Contrary to Palamas’ (mis) 
interpretation of Maximus Confessor’s famous phrase “dmerpdxtc 


arelowc” (v. supra, pp. 279-280), which had been assigned special 


value early on by having been included in the ‘Aysogertinoc tOuos-”?, . 


Manuel used the phrase to describe not the gap between God’s nature 
and His properties but the gap between God’s nature and His prop- 
erties on the one hand and the created world on the other. This was 
the way several anti-Palamites construed this well-known Maximian 
passage repeatedly in their writings against this or that work of 
Palamas or of this or that officially Palamite author.””° Palaiologos 


222. See DENDRINOS, An Annotated (cf. supra, n. 189), p. xxix. 

223. See DENDRINOS, op. cit., p. 7 of the Introduction to the edition of the text. 

224. MANUEL II PALAIOLOGOS, “Ort ido tééwv % Tords wal td Oeiov doynudtiotoy xal 
obx éx tay Huetéowy H év abti takic belxvvtae meaypdtwy te nal mapaderypator, ed. 
DENDRINOS, op. cit., p. 318,15. 

225. 5, ed. PSEUTONGAS in: CHRESTOU (ausp.), op. cit., Vol. II (cf. supra, n. 11), 
p. 574,20-21. 

226. See, e.g., GREGORY ACINDYNOS’ Refittatio magna operis Gregorii Palamae cut 
titulus “Dialogus inter Orthodoxum et Barlaamitam” II,44,3-4, ed. J. NADAL CANELLAS, 
Gregorii Acindyni opera. Refutationes duae operis Gregorii Palamae cui titulus “Dialogus inter 
Orthodoxum et Barlaamitam” (CCSG, 31), Turnhout 1995, pp. 144-145; *Emorody rod 
Tladapa avecxevacuéyn, fv and Oecoahovinns tH managityn axéotethev “Anwddvy, 2, ll. 
32-33; 47-49; 60-64; 80; 82; 90-91; 108-109; 135; 139-140; 146; 149-150; 226-227; 
5, ll. 45-46; 48-49; 54-55; 83-84; 112-113; 223-224; 242; 249-250; 258-259; 6, Il. 
25-26; 89-90; 94-96; 7, Il. 11-16; 190-193; 8, Il. 97-98; 12, Il. 15-17; 13, Il. 45; 63; 
79-81; 14, Il. 65-68; 84-85; ‘Ouodoyla tod paxagitov "Axivddvov, Il. 106-107; 122-125; 
‘H 108 Hahapa “Opodoyia” dveonevacpérn, 18, ll. 38-39; 22, Il. 50-51; ‘Opodoyia 
Tonyogtov tegopovayou 0d *Axivddvov mpd¢ tH déoxowar, 9, ll. 1-2; 6-7; 10, ll. 1-2; 
Tvevuatixh diabjxn 3, ll. 27; 54-55; 89; 6, IL 44-45; 9, ll. 54-55; 10, Il. 18; 17, 1. 12; 
cf. NADAL CANELLAS, La résistance (cf. supra, n. 2), p. 159. In some of these passages, 
Acindynos uses Maximus’ phrase in order to denote the infinite gap between the God 
uncreated and the world created (edd. NADAL CANELLAS - BENETOS; cf. supra, n. 35). See 
also THEODOROS DExios’ Appellatio adversus Johannem Cantacuzenum 64,48-104, 65,79- 
87, 67,2-7, 69,20-24 and 69,92-103; ed. I.D. PoLemts, Theodori Dexii opera omnia (Cor- 
pus Christianorum. Series Graeca, vol. 55), Turnhout-Leuven 2003, pp. 162-164, 167, 
173, 179 and 182; for more occurrences see op. cit., Index locorum laudatorum, p. 369; 
NICEPHOROS GREGORAS’ Historia Byzantina XXXV (= Oratio dogmatica V1), 16, ed. BEK- 
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consistently used this phrase to express the same idea in some of his 
other writings, too.?*” 

Still, what Manuel apparently found in Aquinas to be redolent of 
Palamism is the latter’s emphasis on the difference between the vari- 
ous divine perfections (due to the limits of the human intellect) and 
on the partial fundamentum in re of all these perfections.?”8 


KER, Vol. III (cf. supra, n. 36), pp. 482,15-483,11; Amtirrhetica priora 3,4-14, 
ed. H.-V. Beyer, Nikephoros Gregoras. Antirrhetica I. Einleitung, Textausgabe, Ubersetzung 
und Anmerkungen (Wiener Byzantinistische Studien, vol. XII), Vienna 1976, pp. 393-405. 
Cf. MANUEL CALECAS, ITegl obotag xal éveoyelag (PG 154: 301B). See also PROCHOROS 
CYDONES’ ITeg! xatagpatixod xal dxopatixod todsov él tic Beodoylac xal negl tho éy TH 
deer tod Kuglov beopavelac (Vat. gr. 678, ff. 34"; 33°-34; 36°"). Cf. also JOHN CyPaRIs- 
SIOTES, Tév beohopindy éjoewv &xBeotg otoryerdys VIIIL,4, ed. DENTAKES (cf. supra, n. 
170), p. 429,8-9; IDEM, Kara trav tod Tatapixod topov diaxgicewr xal Erdcewy év tH 
Oee VI,6; VIIL,8, ed. Liakouras (cf. supra, n. 31), pp. 348,5-23; 380,10-381,14; 407,16- 
28; IDEM, Kara Nethov KaBéotda IV,5; V,12, ed. MARANGOUDAKES (cf. supra, n. 170), 
pp. 180,18-19; 288,3-4. 

227. See DENDRINOS, An Annotated (cf. supra, n. 189), app. font., ad loc. See also 
MANUEL II PALAIOLOGOS’ De processione Spiritus Sancti 68, ed. DENDRINOS, op. cit., 
p. 106,7-9. 

228. Cf. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,13, 3 (cf. supra, pp. 297-298); 4 
Resp. (cf. supra, p. 303, n. 103) and ad 2; 12 (cf. supra, pp. 298-299); De potentia, 7,6 
co.; ad 1; ad 4 (Coisd. gr. 96, ff. 188°-189"), Further investigation should be carried out 
to detect the probable dependence of Manuel on Aquinas’ De potentia. Cf., e.g., Manuel’s 
question in ch. 53: “Ilétepov got ddydic evépyera @eod 7} deny Oovdcirat, npooryyoola 
hay tig oboa xal duorpotica tod elvar yojua; Kat dxtratdc got alien, et ye chy Adic Zor, 
jj xttoty;” (ed. DENDRINOS, op. cit., p. 80,1-3; cf. ch. 72: “[according to a Latin error]... 


Thy Belav tabtys evépyerav undev tL yey elvar...”; ed. DENDRINOS, op. cét., p. 116,10) 


with the very title of the De potentia, 3,3: “Tlétepov ¥ xtlotg ott tt ypu év toig obouv 
Fob wad, ef dott, th dort” (Coisl. gr. 96, £. 33”). Let us recall that this is a Thomistic 
article that had attracted Theophanes of Nicaea’s interest (cf. supra, pp. 314-315). Let it 
_ be added that Manuel, in ch. 68 of his On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, does not fail 
to reproduce Aquinas’ and Palamas’ argument for taking God’s creative activity as a real 
entity: “We must examine also this, namely that if something that is created does not 
receive its existence through uncreated energy, then the need for these energies would be 
infinite, for each energy would always be created from another energy, and thus we would 
never cease to postulate, until we perceive something that creates without ever being 
created. However, if a created being came into existence not at all through uncreated 
energy, then neither would it have existed through a created energy. But this is impossible, 
for something which exists in time does not come into existence by its own power, for 
how can it possibly come into existence by that power which had never existed? ... There- 
fore, even if one conceded to this impious and godless doctrine stated in the past by the 
heretics and refuted by the saints, namely that the Son is energy of the Father and that 
this energy [i.e. Son] is created, since it is not proper not to be uncreated energy within 
God, through which the beings were created, or at least the first among those created 
beings — whatever you wish to call it —, even if this first being had been created before 
everything else and no doubt would surpass all others in terms of time and space, to the 
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4.5. Marcos Eugenicos: A Crypto- Thomist Professed Anti-Latin 


Marcos Eugenicos (ca. 1392-1445) is mostly known as a figure 
emblematic for his uncompromised anti-Latin ecclesiastical energy 
and decisiveness, especially because of his stance in the Council of 
Ferrara-Florence (1438-39).2”9 Still, as we will see, this image of 
Eugenicos has more to do with the predominance of Byzantine his- 
toriography in Byzantine intellectual history than with Eugenicos’ 
thought itself. 

In a list of Latin errors he elaborated in a text dating from 
1440/42,23° Marcos includes the doctrine of the identity between 
essence and will in God, which he explicitly ascribes to Thomas Aqui- - 
nas, and the doctrine of the createdness of the divine energy and 
grace:79! 


For our part, we declare, in accordance with the Fathers, that the will 
and the energy of the uncreated and divine nature are uncreated, too, 
whereas they, for their part, declare, in accordance with the Latins and 


extent that one would want its creator to be, undoubtedly it must have its own creator, 
and this creator must be eternal and standing outside all creation, so that the created 
beings might not be produced infinitely. Such an argument is quite clearly absurd, for 
infinity belongs to God alone”; ed. DENDRINOS, op. cit., pp. 104,11-105,1; 105,8-106,1. 
Unfortunately, a close examination of the wording of the original text does not seem to 
reveal any special dependence either on Palamas or on Aquinas (or on Theophanes of 
Nicaea, who had given the same argument; cf. supra, p. 312). 

229. On Marcos Eugenicos see the relevant chapter by N. CONSTAS in: CONTICELLO- 
CONTICELLO (eds.), La théologie byzantine (cf. supra, n. 34), pp. 411-475. 

230. PrLavaKIs, Markos Eugentkos’ “First” (cf. supra, n. 138), p. 111; CONSTAS, “Mark 
Eugenikos” (cf. preceding note), pp. 421; 427. 

231. Marcos EuGENICOS, Epistola encyclica contra Graeco-Latinos ac decretum Synodi 
Florentinae 6, ed. L. PETIT, Documents relatifs au concile de Florence. I. Oeuvres anticon- 
ciliaires de Mare d Ephese. Documents VII-XXIV. Textes édités et traduits (Patrologia Orien- 
talis, vol. XVII,1, N° 83), Paris 1924, p. 457,12-21: “Kat jpete (sc. the genuine Greek 
Orthodox) pay tig dctlarou xal Betas pices dxttatov xal thy Béryow nat Thy evépyetay 
elval pape xar& rods Marépac, obrot (sc. the Mpatxohativor) 5¢ were téiv Aarlvev xai cob 
Oaps thy pév Ornow tadrdv tH obclg, thy 8 Oelav evépyerav xtiotHy elvan AEyovat, xév 
ze ‘Bedtye dvoudCouro x&v te ‘Belov xal &bAov pac’ xé&v Te ‘TIvedua &ytov’ xdv te tt toLob- 
cov Erepoy, xat obra xttothy Oedryta xal xtiatbv péic xat xtiotov Ivebya dyrov ta movnod 
neecBevouot xtlsuatx”. Marcos refers to Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles 1,73 
(“Ort 4 Oérnors tod Ocod Ear 4 obola abrod”; Var. gr. 610, £. 77v) and Summa theologiae, 
1,19,1 co. (“Kat donee 1d voety adrod goth 16 elvat adtod, obta xal 7d etvat adrot govt +o 
BobrccOou abtod”; Vat. gr. 609, £. 38v). See, however, Thomas’ qualifications in 1,19,2 ad 
1: “... Ei xad 7d Oefov BotrccBan dc med ypa td Belov elvar gatlv, KAN Suwe Siapéepover Moye, 
Stapdpmc xat onuowvdueva xat voobueva... “Orav yap Adyw tov Oedy stvou, ob onralverat 
aig TODS Erepdy tL aytatc, damee Stav AEyw Tov Medv grew...” (Vat. gr. 609, f. 40r). 
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Thomas, that God’s will is the same thing as His essence as well as that 
the divine energy is created, for all its being called ‘divinity’ and ‘divine 
and immaterial light’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ and so on; thus, in so speaking, 
they, the malicious creatures, believe in a created divinity, created light 
and created Spirit. 


Fortunately, we can say much more about Eugenicos’ view of the 
divine energies and their being both united to and distinct from the 
divine essence, for he devoted to this issue much more than the pass- 
ing (and, at least in part, understandable in terms of the anti-Latin 
character of the text) negative reference to Aquinas just cited. Earlier 
on, he had set out to combat the anti-Palamite polemics of Manuel 
Calecas (ca. 13502-1410), a convert to Catholicism who had joined 
the Dominican Order. To do so, he wrote two pieces against Calecas. 
Further, Marcos produced a set of Syllogistic Chapters against the Her- 
esy of the Acindynists on the Essence and Energy? 

Let us look closely at these texts. Eugenicos, in his [Tod¢ 14 xgdéva 
tév sionuévwy MavoriA t& Kahéua nara tod “Lvyvodix0d tépov” 
ayTioONtixds me@tOs, 7) eel duaxoloews Oslac obciag xal évegyetas 
(First Refutation of the First of Manuel Calecas’ Pieces against the Syn- 
odal Tome, or on the Distinction between the Divine Essence and Energy), 
comments upon Basil of Caesarea’s Adversus Eunomium 1,8,22-34 


as follows:254 


Do you understand that “the divine names”, “when applied to the 
essence”, neither have “the same meaning”, “as is the case with the pol- 
yonyms”, nor are “devoid of reality” and “meaningless”, but each of 
them corresponds to a specific meaning? And, if each of them corre- 


232. I say “earlier on”, because it is not so reasonable to date these writings to the last 
three or four years of Eugenicos’ life. PILAVAKIS (Mark Eugenikos (cf. supra, n. 138}, 
pp. 90; 149), the editor of the two Antirrhettes against Manuel Calecas, places them, along 
with the Chapters, in the 1430s. True, this is just a guess, but a plausible one. 

233. Edd. SESBOUE et al. (cf. supra, 0. 5), p- 194. 

234, Ed. PILAVAKIS (cf. supra, n. 138), p. 179,17-22: “Axovets dg ott’ «enh rij 
odatac tievram «rd dvdnaran «rabtd mdvre Suvdpever» , «naBdrep él tév TOAVWVULLV» 
(passage cited also by GREGORY PALAMAS; see, e.g., Against Acindynos II,19,92; 
edd. CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES [cf. supra, n. 25], p. 150,11-12; Against Gregoras 
11,9; ed. CHRESTOU [cf. supra, n. 1 3], p- 271,5-7), odte why «avirapxta» xal «dohuavTd» 
dori, Exdote 3é abradv Drov broBeBATat onuawdpevoy vonua; Et 82 voqua, S¥jAov btu xa 
npdyua' vonua yap &vev npdywaros hrobgo0ar THY dunydvey, Oovepody obde Adyov dévev 
vofatoc”. Several of Marcos’ passages cited here are met here and there in BULOVIC, 76 


pwortnetor (cf. supra, n. 2). 
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sponds to a specific meaning, it obviously corresponds to a specific real- 
ity; for it is impossible to accept that there is a meaning without an 
underlying reality, just as it is impossible to accept that there is a word 
without a meaning. 


This is blatantly naive epistemological realism. 

Later on in the same text, Marcos qualifies that the difference 
between God’s essence and energies as well as between the various 
energies themselves is conceptual:?9° 


‘Being realities’ and ‘really differing from each other’ ... is not the same. 

We, in accordance with the Doctors, declare and believe the former, by 

stating that they are naturally and substantially and uncreatedly inher- . 
ent to the essence of God; yet we forbid to speak of ‘really differing 

from each other’, because this has to do with things that exist per se 

[i.e., the primary substances], not with things distinguished only con- 

ceptually. 


This is the way Eugenicos formulated and defended Palamism in his 
Ilodc ta bedtega tev eignuéror Mavovi tr Kadénxg nat tod “Lvvo- 
Sinod topov” Adpos dvtigentinds dedtEQos, 7 MEQ! Tod wate tIyy Sudrol- 
ow aovrbétov thc Oetas obolac wai évegyeiac (Second Refutation of the 
Second of Manuel Calecas’ Pieces Against the Synodal Tome, or on the 
Non-Compositional Character of the Distinction between the Divine 
Essence and Energy),*° too:?*” 


[{H 38 rod Oeod gxxrnota...], Sdvauey evepyntuciy nat Peryntixyy, ettovy 
xlvynow Spactixhy aite [sc. God] xposeivar xnetttoven, Siaxpiver 
catbrny edacBds tig obolac, émivole udvy nat tod Deordyous, ws TO 
TpoGoy TOU @ TPdGEOTL. ... 


235. Ed. PILAVAKIS (cf. supra, n. 138), p. 228,19-27: “Od tadcév dott... Td ‘TMekyata 
elvan’ xb ‘roayparindds Siapéoew’. Td pv yap Hyeic (sc. the Palamites) A¢youev xat xoatr& 
code SiSacxckhovg Ppovoduev..., PUGLXds nat obormddac xal dutlatas évurdpyew abrc& tH] 
sod Ocod odale reOguevor (ex ed. tWweve correxi), 70 38 meayyarindig Stapépety &rayooe- 
bousv, &te totic x08? aire bocoriict Teochxov xat ob toi ércivolg pdvov... Siaxpivopevotc. 
Oca 88 0888 oivOeatc éx tobtav Sorat TH To} Osod odoly”. 

236: A critical edition of this writing is being prepared by Dr. M. PILAVAKIS as a Doct. 
Diss. started at Durham University and transferred to the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Athens (Markos Eugenikos’ “Second Antirrhetic against Manuel Calecas about 
the Essence and Energy”. Editio Princeps). 1 am grateful to Dr. Marios Pilavakis (Athens) 
for kindly providing me with a copy of his edition and allowing me to cite some passages 
from it. 

237. Ed. Puavakis (cf. supra, n. 236), pp. 5,3-6; 18,10-11; 37,17-38,1; 38,11-13; 
50,14-51,2. 
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“H 8tdxpicic érivole td % tOvS Deordyouc, od TEkyLaTL 
Behe PLOLG ETLVOLA LLOVY) KATH TOUS DEoAdyouc, PAYLATL... 
Ye / / > ~ < ~ \ 3 S , \ 
Kal 6 péyag Bactrerog “énl tao drys xal dowpdtov obcews tov 
> A SD / 2 t Yo 28 »238 £ > i 
aUTOV TH OVala Adyoy EmidéyeoOar Thy évepyetav’*°* eimev, co od Suvapé- 
Vov GAHAwY Stoprcbyvar moaywatinds: émivola yap Siaxplvovrat wdovy. 


Avaxpivetar pévtor xat obtw tH érivola, dg pr tadtoy elvar xabdrak 
2. f Z Yoo 7 i i ae 9 7” 6 og 2») 239 
evepyelay te xal obolav odvat, xaBdrep “obatav’” toxdv “xal “pbow’”.29?... 
« a % : 
Odx gore xat& obvOeow tadra (sc. His attributes) 6 Medc, dAAK “natk 
Stapdpouc éruvolac’2” cadro néyerou”.241 
... Kat 1b tod “ctrou” napdSeryua? Seydueba udra d&ouéverc, eliep 
Synradh ‘me&yy«’ vooito td broxelwevov xal xa’ Exutd Soeotd>, OStw 
y Y 
\ > nv L A 3) ® ~ r i 8 i / 5 nN oy 9’ 
yap ovx ay elev ta Exl Weod Acydueva Sidpopa mecyuata, SHAKY xx 
~ ~ > x 
abta boeatara, W drug wovobvte ctvOeouv. ‘Todypata’ 88 abOug ade 
i \ / > t € ~ eo} 7 ~ 
hEyovtes xal Srapépety KAAHAWY buoroyodvtTes “od cuvdtacylGowev TH 
ewola to broxeluevoy” od8 émiowpebopev abt tadta xal obvOeroyv é 
> ow ~ «> a > ” ~ Ce a) 2243.0. 9 
AUTMY TOLODLEV, GAA Ev elvat povoUvtec, 6,tL TOTE EoTL TO HKO- 
~ n ¢ 
Tavoytov éxsivo xat pdvov dvtwc &rAody “ev duwwht@ tautdtytt brept- 
Sound 2244 6 > 4 oy me wy ¢ ~ 2245 
pupevov ,“*" “olxelws Eyety buws Meds dmavTa TadTH 
Si8acxcAoug paudy.246 


KATH TOC 


238. Cf. supra, n. 77. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos \II,11,32-12,38, edd. 
CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), pp. 188,6-192,23. 

239. From JOHN OF Damascus’ Dialectica (cf. supra, p. 330, n. 202). 

240. GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 1,584; 11,300, ed. JAEGER (cf. supra, 
n. 10), pp. 195,4; 314,25. 

241, Ps.-ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, De sancta Trinitate dialogi 1 (pG 28: 1144p) 
(cf. supra, n. 9). 

- 242. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,6,44-54, edd. SESBOUE et al. (cf. supra, 
n. 5), p. 186, Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, AiéAoyos dpGoddéou weta Bagdaaptrov 39, ed. 
MANTZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 201,28-30. 

243, GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 11,477, ed. JAEGER (cf. supra, n. 10), 
p-365,20-21. 

244. Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, Epistle IX, 3, edd. HEIL-RITTER (cf. supra, n. 37), 
p. 203,3-4. Cf. IDEM, De coelesti hierarchia 1,3; X11,3, edd. HEIL-RITTER, op. cit., pp. 8,8; 
43,14-16; De divinis nominibus 1,6; IX,9, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), pp. 118,8-9; 
212,17-18. 

245. GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 11,477 (cf. supra, n. 243). 

246. “[The Church of God...], when declaring that a power full of act and will or an 
effective movement is adjacent to God, distinguishes it from the essence of God in a pious 
manner, ie., only conceptually, just as the adjacent property differs from the being it is 
attached to. ... According to the theologians, the distinction is only conceptual,.not real... 
As for Basil the Great’s dictum that «in the case of the simple and incorporeal nature, 
energy admits of the same ‘reason’ with essence», what he meant is that these things can- 
not be really separated from each other; for they are distinguished only conceptually. ... 
«God is not what is predicated of Him in a composite way, but He is said to be so and 
so ‘according to diverse concepts’». Still, [essence and energy] are distinguished conceptu- 
ally, so that we do not say that the terms ‘essence’ and ‘energy’ are totally identical, as, 
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The way Marcos states here that essence and energy as well as the 
energies themselves are distinguished from each other fully accords 
with the Palamite line followed by his contemporary Joseph Bryennios 
(cf. supra, pp. 287-291). In addition, by qualifying that the divine 
unity is “real” (“roaypatix”), whereas the distinction between the 
various divine “realities” (“rodypara”) is drawn “érwvole udvy”, and 
that “mooyporrindrs Siapépetv” has no place in God, he reproduces the 
relevant wording of Theophanes of Nicaea (cf. supra, pp. 305-310). 

To qualify the concept of “Erelvorx”, Marcos?4” invokes also the 
example of a ladder, which, while being called ‘ascent’ and ‘descent’, 
which are two clearly different things, is still one. ‘Ladder’ is produced 
as an example of ‘heteronyms’ along with ‘grain’ in Ammonius’ In 
Porphyrii “Isagogen’, where248 even the same distinctive wording 
occurs (e.g., calling ascent and descent “things”/“medyuara”; using 
for ascent and descent not only “évé acre” and “xardéBaots”, which 
is the most usual way in the relevant ancient and Byzantine exposi- 


tions of heteronyms”? [as well as better Greek], but also “&voSoc” and 


“4k80806"?°°), 


e.g., ‘essence’ and ‘nature’. ... Further, we willingly accept the example of grain, if by 
‘thing’ the subjectum or the being existing per se is meant. For, in this sense, the divine 
predicates are not diverse things, namely, beings existing per se, or realities entailing 
composition. On the other-hand, when calling these predicates ‘things’ and confessing 
that they differ from each other, we do not fragment their subjectum by means of the 
concept we form about it nor do we heap them up on Him so as to render Him compos- 
ite; on the contrary, while believing that, whatever this incomprehensible and indeed 
uniquely simple being, which abides above all in a state of an immutable self-identity, is, 
we also say, in accordance with the Fathers, that it is akin to all these things”. 

247. MARCOS EUGENICOS, Second Antirrhetics, ed. PILAVAKIS (cf. supra, n. 236), 
p. 51,19-24. 

248. AMMONIUS, In Porphyrii “Isagogen sive Quingue Voces”, ed. A. BUSSE, Ammonius 
in Porphyrii Isagogen sive quingue voces (Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. IV,3), 
Berlin 1891, pp. 70,24-71,3. 

249. I have in mind a full list of these expositions I elaborated for my forthcoming 
monograph Eérdputos (cf. supra, n. 8). 

250. This wording occurs also in EUSTRATIUS OF Nicaka’s In Aristotelis Ethica Nico- 
machea I Commentaria, ed. G. HEYLBUT, Eustratii et Michaelis et anonyma in Ethica Nico- 
machea commentaria (Commentaria in Aristotelem Greca, vol. 20), Berlin 1892, 
p. 31,17-19. In addition, “xyoSoc” and “xdBoSo¢” stand for “ascensus” and “descensus”, 
taken as an instance of things opposite “ratione terminorum”, in Prochoros Cydones’ 
translation of THOMAS AQUINAS’ De potentia (10,2, arg. 2; Coisl. gr. 96, £. 248"); yet these 
brief, passing occurrences cannot be the sources for Eugenicos’ wording. 
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Still, Marcos was alarmed by Ammonius’ proper description of the 
distinction between ‘ascent’ and ‘descent’ as “different from each 
other only conceptually and in virtue of their relation [with some- 
thing else]” (t4 Adym Love xal TH oyécer Sidpopa). Thus he goes on 
to say in typically Palamite language that, in the peculiar case of God, 
the conceptually distinguished “things” are “naturally and ab aeterno 
inherent in Him” and then go down to us. In so doing, he falls back 
on his naive realism (cf. supra, p. 344). 

In a similar way, Marcos, in his succinct Kepddowa ovddoyrotind 
xata tig aipécews thHv “Anwdvriotdy megl dtaxoloews oboiac xal 
éveoyelas - megl tod Belov pwrds - mel TOY nvEvpaTIX@y yaoLoudtoyr 
(Syllogistic Chapters against the Heresy of the Acindynists on the Distinc- 
tion between Essence and Energy — On the Divine Light — On the 
Spiritual Gifis),??! reproduces several traditional arguments from the 
Palamite arsenal; e.g., distinguishing between essence and energy in 
God does not imply separating Him into two parts or elements, just 
as the human soul, for all its various and clearly distinct faculties and 
activities, is deemed composite by no one.?*” As far as the nature of 
the distinction between God’s essence and energy is concerned, he 
explicitly refers*°? to Basil of Caesarea’s relevant doctrine as well as to 
his famous example of “grain” and describes the distinction as being 
“xat’ érlvorav Siapoed”. Still, he does so in order to declare that both 
this distinction and the entity called ‘energy’ correspond to something 
real in God, which stands between God’s essence and created beings.?*4 


251. Ed. W. Gass, Die Mystik des Nicolaus Cabasilas “Vom Leben in Christo”, Greifs- 
wald 1849 (repr. Leipzig 1899), pp. 217-232. This text has not been critically edited as 
yet; on its manuscript tradition see PILAVAKIS (cf. supra, n. 138), pp. 89-90. As far its title 
is concerned, I think that one should either include the three “mepl...” in it or exclude 
them all. Gass used Vindob. theol. gr. 171, ff. 1'-11%. The passages cited here have been 
checked against this manuscript and several mistakes by Gass were tacitly corrected. This 
holds for the chapter numbers; whereas in the manuscript 68 chapters are neatly marked, 
Gass numbered 64, I follow the division as it stands in the manuscript, which, after all, 
is more consistent than that by Gass. 

252. MARCOS EUGENICOS, Kepédata ovddoyiotinad xata tho aigécews thy 
*Axwdunotaéy 17, ed. GASS (cf. supra, n. 251), pp. 222,22-223,2; see also p..173,25-28. 

253. Op. cit. 20; 13; 18; 22, ed. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), pp. 223,18-27; 220,14-17; 
223,3-7; 223,32-224,3. 

254. Op. cit. 16: “Marote obv gott tt wetakd tH¢ obotas tod Ocod xual tHv dvtav, xa6” 
& éx tev bvt@Vv Ge alitiog dvoudTevat xal ob xxrk thy odolav adtyyv; Tobto dé tt mor’ dv 
dAdo ety MAI ¥ evepyera...;”, ed. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 222,11-14. This statement 
seems to be directed against the following passage from JOHN CYPARISSIOTES’ (ca. 1310?- 
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In addition, Marcos reproduces Joseph Calothetos’ usage of Aristotle’s 
classification of the various meanings of ‘being one’ and draws the 
same conclusion in the same spirit of appealing to patristic authorities 
as the highest criterion for what is theologically true or false:?>° 


Td ‘radrdv’ H yéver H elder FH dpvbud. “AM yévet wev 7 elder odx d&v patey 
cadtov elvat thy évéoyetav tH obota. Actreta obv dprOu.g TAHDTOV ELVaL, 
“ ! 2. os / » 256 we Sodtctay éxt @ecod \ 
xabdreo énl tdv ToAvavbuwv’,”°? Oo Stav ovatav emt Weov xat 
¢ > 
woporhy “at “pbaw’ td adto Agyaue.257 "ANAK Td wév elpytat, TO de 
~ ~ is4 bed <4 
ceatdhrentat, LaAAov Sz xab Sytadc a&nynydpevta’ “ptatc yao “xat évep- 
»” \ \ . 2 258 eo» > 7. 9 
yeu” xartk tov Betov Kiptdrov’?® “ob tautov . 


Thus far, Marcos exhibits complete loyalty to official Byzantine _ 
Palamism, accompanied by a rather avowed anti-Thomist stand. Still, 
this is not all he had to say. His [dc ra dedtega rér eionuévoy 
Mavouna t Kadéxa xata tod “Lvvodinod tépov” is redolent of 
crypto-[homism. There, Marcos tries to interpret a much-vexed pas- 
sage from the pseudo-Basilian Adversus Eunomium V (cf. supra, 
n. 238) in a way compatible with Palamism. After affirming once 
more that the distinction in question is ‘conceptual’, he cites a passage 
from Ps.-Dionysius Areopagite’s De divinis nominibus this way:26° 


post 1377) Tév Beoloyimay pyoewr ExBeots orowyerbdy¢ VIII,10: “THévra 8 pete viv 
adtod Belay pbaww xriar&, érel xab peta adbrod te xal tay xtiopatoy odte tt gotty obits 
wt érewvoetrat do Ureapkle tug...” (cf THOMAS Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles 11,13,1, 
supra, n. 19; cf. also BASIL OF CAESAREA’s Adversus Eunomium 11,31,22: “Ato yap dvtav 
noaypatov, xtlceds te xal Oedtyt0¢...”; edd. SESBOUE et al. [cf. supra, n. 33], p. 128); 
ed. DENTAKES (cf. supra, n. 170), p. 477,31-33. 

255. Marcos EuGENICOS, Kepédara ovddoytotina xatda tio aipécews tay 
-Anwodvriata@y 4 (not 3, as is Gass’ edition), ed. GAss (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 218,1-8. 

256. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 1,8,27-28, edd. SESBOUE et al. (cf. supra, 
n. 5), p. 194. 

257. From JOHN OF Damascus’ Dialectica (see supra, p. 330, n 202). Cf. GREGORY 
PALAMAS’ Against Gregoras 1,43: ““Odota’ yap xa ‘obatc’ &v xal &didpopov éxt cod, wovy 
TH TPOPOPR TIS AsEews Stapgpovtn”, ed. CHRESTOU, Vol. IV (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 264,1-2. 

258. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Thesaurus XVIII (PG 75: 312c). 

259. “Same? is conceived of in respect to genus or to species or to number. But they 
[sc. the anti-Palamites] would not say that energy is the same as essence with respect to 
genus or to species. It remains, therefore, that it is the same with respect to number, «as 
is the case with synonyms», as, for example, when saying that in God ‘essence’, ‘form’, 
and ‘nature’ are the same. Still, the latter one has been stated [by the Fathers], whereas 
the former has not — nay, it has been forbidden to be stated; for «nature and energy», 
according to Cyril, «are not the same»”. Cyril's passage had been repeatedly cited by 
Gregory Palamas. 

260. Ed. PrLavAKis (cf. supra, n. 236), p. 54,2-6: “The sun sheds its light along with 
its heat by means of the same ray, because it «in advance possesses in itself» «the shining» 
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O HAtoc [1]... pariler {2} re bu0d nat Oeppatver Sud THs adTHS dxTivoc 
[3], ote rep émivole Staxpuvopévars “ey Eavr@ mooéyer” [4alb] “ray pwt- 
otixny” [5] te xab Bepuavexyy “Odvapw” [6]... 


Ps.-Dionysius Areopagite’s De divinis nominibus IV,6 reads:?6! 


‘D&c’ ody ‘vontbv Aéyetat Td Onde Ta ic &yaBdv dco dxtic [3] nyyala 
xal brepBAiCouca pwroxyvola, navta tov brepxdcptoyv xal mepixdoptov 
xal éyxdoputov vobv éx tod TAnPaLaTosg adTHS xaTaAkumovon xal TK 
vocpdc abtayv brag dvavedTovca Suvauerc xal mkvtacg mepiéyovon Ta 
dreptetd&obat nat méevrwy bmeptyouca tH brepxctoOat xal &nrAddo m&oav 
ths pwriotixgs [5] dvvduews [6] ty xvpclav do &pylpwrtosg xat brép- 
patos év gavtf [4a] cvddnBodaa nat breptyouca xal mooéyovoa 


[4b]... 


At first sight, this seems to be the passage that Eugenicos reproduced, 
since he no doubt knew, as did all fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
theologians, the corpus Dionysiacum?™ Still, things are more compli- 
cated, This Ps.-Dionysian passage is cited in Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
theologiae, I*, q. 13, a. 2 co., rendered into Greek by Demetrios 
Cydones**? more than half a century before Eugenicos and, finally, 
reproduced by Eugenicos via Cydones’ translation: 


.. Obtw yap onualver tk dvouata tov Ody, donee xal 6 Huétepos volic 
tobtov yiwwoxet. ‘O 8é Huéteposg votc, tov Dedv yivdoxwv, ex tov xT1- 
opadtav obtws adtov yivacxel, donep abtoy xal re xclopata 12} 
TKPLOTE. TooanodeSeucra dé (1,4,2) tov Ocbv “ey gavtH muoéyew” 

[4a/ b] mécug tay xtioudtoy tke TeAELoTY TOG. . Tay xtispatwv Exaotov 
exl tocottov aitdy raptoth..., xabdcov zyer tid tererdtyTa..., d¢ 
Smepxenpevyy aexhy, Hs Tod elSoug &rodséovuan Th dmorehéoporter, Eyovta 
wéevton Tuvde Sporn ra Hone ta eldy tay broxktw cwpatwov mapa- 
Setxvbover tHy Sdvapuy [6] tod HAiov [1]. 


The Ps.-Dionysian passage cannot fully account on its own either 
for the wording or for the content of Eugenicos’ passage. In regard 
to the form, [1] occurs only in Marcos’ and Aquinas’ passages, and 
the same holds for [4a/b]. In regard to the content, Ps.-Dionysius’ 


and «heating power»...”, Cf Marcos EUGENICOS, Kepddaa ovAdoyiotind natd tis 
aigéoews tay “Axwduriotay 15, ed. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 221,28-29. 

261. Ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), p. 150,1-7. 

262. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos 1,7,24, edd. CONTOYIANNES- 
PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), p. 56,13-16, 

263. Vat. gr. 609, f. 29°. 
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task is to illuminate the sense of the application of the word ‘light’ to 
God, whereas Eugenicos’ as well as Thomas Aquinas’ intention is to 
illustrate by means of the simile of the sun the simplicity of God 
against the multiplicity introduced by His various ‘names’. In sum, 
in Aquinas and Eugenicos the same position is stated, expressed with 
the same terms and presented by the same simile. The latter’s depend- 
ence on the former is, therefore, obvious. 

This literary fact suggests that Marcos Eugenicos was positively 
attracted by the same Thomistic question (q. 13: “Heol tév betwy 
évoudtwv”) as was Manuel II Palaiologos (cf. supra, pp. 334; 336- 
339) and that, by integrating Thomas’ paraphrase of Ps.-Dionysius’ | 
passage from the De divinis nominibus cited above, he extracted, along 
with the simile of the sun, Thomas’ idea that the various ‘perfections’ 
detected in the world pre-exist in God as a real unity divided into 
many things “énwole” and he implicitly subscribed to Thomas’ ana- 
logia entis as far as theological epistemology is concerned. In so doing, 
Eugenicos in fact proves to be an adherent to John VI Cantacouzenos’ 
‘Thomistic Palamism’ (cf. supra, pp. 304-305), according to which 
the absolutely simple divine perfection is grasped as multiple because 
of the incapacity of the human mind. 

Even more interesting is a philosophical defence of Palamism in 
Eugenicos’ Chapters. One of his arguments for distinguishing between 
essence, power, and energy runs as follows: 


Hi xal map&dSoZov 7d Acyopevov sivas SbE 1,2 nat uddota tots 
€ f > ~ > > zy > bg i ¢ 2 \ yy 
atpetiCovet ’AxwvSuviotaic, &AN obv got dAyPéotatov, Ott mE Exl TOV 
dyyutéopw Oeod picewv, voepdv te xal Aoyixdv, nal adtod tod Ocod 
udArov f evépyeta Siaxéxprtar rH¢ obotag 7 ent tdv anwréow nal TAY 

raven Eévov xal &dotplov. 
‘ ~ 
Toust yo todtoic dorcuévov “andvtwy t&v dvtwv’, wg of Beordyor 
P > ¢ ‘ 226 « » Y 
« 3 \ if \ \ / 
Sidoxover, “odala, Suvdper nal everryeta’2™ (“rd yap uydeutav”, past, 


264. DIETRICH OF FREIBERG, De cognitione entium separatorum et maxime animarum 
separatarum, Prol., 4: “Fortassis autem aliqua, quae hic tractantur, videbuntur alicui 
absurda”; ed. H. STEFFAN, in: Dietrich von Freiberg. Opera omnia. II: Schriften zur Meta- 
physik und Theologie. Mit einer Einleitung von K. FLASCH. Herausgegeben von R. IMBACH, 
M.R. PAGNONI-STURLESE, H. STEFFAN, L. STURLESE, Hamburg 1979, p. 167,26. 

265. THOMAS AQuINAS, De potentia 7,1, arg. 7: “Ev éc@otv yoqats Eotw obota, 
Stivapic xab evéorvyera, dd¢ gnaw 6 Atovictoc” (Coisl. gr. 96, £. 174"). Cf. Ps.-Dionystus 
AREOPAGITE, De coelesti hierarchia X1,2: “...cig rola Sufpnvtat tH xa’ abtobds brepxoaule 
rdyea md&vetes of Deion vdec, alg obclav xat Sivapev xak évépyetav...”; edd. HEIL-RITTER 


(cf. supra, n. 37), pp. 41,22-42,2. Cf. PROCLUS’ Institutio theologica 169: “Tas vob< év 
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~ » 
“Sbvapty xat évépyerav eyov otite Zotw ote th dort”), (1) “tote” wey 
« : « 
dbyorg” xal dvarsOytotg olov cuvéntuxtat meds THY Pbow “Y eveoyy- 
« ~ Lng ~ x. 
tiny” “Stvayts”, ovvtypyntixy tig adbtdv oboa xal tod elvar wdvov Sréo 
« ~ 
clot xa diapevewv mapextixy' xdv ef ert tivev dé Sraxptvorto, “dg éxt tod 
& 9? -¢ 1 267.“ 4 > a Voy \ t 
mupds 7 Deouaveixy,°’ “wovouepys gotiv abty xal &rAoyos xal Bovry- 
cews Zonuoc.7°% 


aidve thy te obolay gyer xal thy Sivauy xat tiv évépyetav”, ed. Dopns (cf. supra, n. 40), 
p- 146; In Platonis “Timaeum” commentaria Il: “...cd vontov Sufoytat teLyy, TH Te obole 
xat tH Suvdper nal tH evepyeta...”, ed. E. DIEHL, Procl Diadochi In Platonis Timeum 
commentaria, Vol. I, Leipzig 1903, p. 371,21-22; cf. the app. font. in the HEIL-RITTER 
edition. See also THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,75 pr.: “...nat& tov Atoviatoy ev 
7 ta’ xeparalw tig “Ayyediniic ieoagyiac, tela év tats dowpértotc obolats ebploxovtar, Td 
elvat, Sndovort, H Stivapic xal A evéoyern” (Vat. gr. 609, £. 95"); De spiritualibus creaturis 
11, s.c. 1: “...20 62 tod Atovustov Acydpevov év 7H cixoorG [sic] xeparaty tH¢ “Ayyedunijc 
iepapyiac, tu «at breoxetuevat odctat Siatpotvrat eig obotav xal Sdvapw nal evépyerav». 
TloAAG dpa pwArov év talc buyaic Etepdv éotw 4 adt&v odota xal Erepov 4h abrav Sbvaptc, 
4 te drag nal y rorntih” (Coisl. gr. 96, f. 312°). 

266, Ps.-DIONYsIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus VIIL,5, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), p. 203,2-4, latently but verbatim cited by GREGORY PALAMAS several times, e.g., 
in his Epistle to Dionysius 2, ed. MATSOUKAS (cf. supra, n. 13), p. 480,15-17, as well as 
in the Synodal Tome of 1351, 19; PG 151: 732D = KARMIRES, Ta doypatina (cf. supra, 
n. 54), p. 322. Cf. JOHN OF DAMASCUS, Expositio fidei 37,12-13, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, 
n. 16), p. 93. On this idea in Palamas cf. J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, Adyovotivog (cf. supra, 
n. 28), pp. 55-56. 

267. Cf. STEPHANUS, In Aristotelis librum “De Interpretatione” commentarium: “To 
Suvatoy’ tolvuv... heyetat... ...9 Stav drd&oyyn xab? Ew wdv 9 évéoyera... Kal ef wdv yevytotc 
xat pOaeroic brdpyet, ywptcbelons mévtws pOcloetat exetvo & brd&pyer. Olov téde 16 mio 
vevytov wv éott xal pOaotdv: xal Avina brdpxer, dvaynn tH Oeoudtyta trépyew airs, 
fvina 8 pbae7 a évégyera Hyovv 4 Oegudtys, n&vtws cvpqbeloerar tH Oeoudtyte”; ed. 
M. HayDuck, Stephani in librum Aristotelis De interpretatione commentarium (Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. 18/3), Berlin 1885, p. 61,9-19. 

268. Cf. AMMONIUS, In Aristotelis librum “De Interpretatione” commentarium: 
“,. 8vdelExobar quty Bovrduevos [Aristotle] dt. ext twdiv Suvatéy’ elvar Acyoudve povoet- 
dic eotw 7 Odvapic nal obx enappoteptCovoa... Kal noik éort tk obttwg Exovta roootlOyow, 
Stu tive tév pr) Eydvtwv Aoytxy odclav, olov tk &poya xatk tac wounTimdc Exutéiv évep- 
yotvta duvdueis: «td» yotiv «zig» Oeguaivoy «od dbvatar xat ut) Bepratverww» (ARISTOTLE, 
De interpretatione 13, 23a2-3)... “Orr yx odx énl m&vta ta Guorga Aopinfe durdpews 
éxtelvecBat BovActat td Acyduevov, Gote xal éni toy GAdywr Chwr epupydtew, Sydroi 
epebyic eripépwv’ «via udvrot Sivatat xal tév xatk ta &Adyous Suvdmets hua th dveixel- 
peva SeEacbau» (op. cit. 13, 23a3-4) tay te yep dybyor at rabytinal durdweic evapydss 
exappotepitovow..., xal tov dddyor Codwv af mountixal odx ial woryoeic xal xatyVva- 
yxaopévat, donep ext tod wvpdc...* Badloat yko, pépe eimetv, Suvdevos 6 xbav Sbvarat xol 
wr} Badloat...”; ed. A. BUSSE, Ammonius in Aristotelis De interpretatione commentarius 
(Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. IV,5), Berlin 1897, pp. 241,20-242,2. A large 
part of Marcos’ wording occurs also in MICHAEL PSELLOS’ Paraphrasis of Aristotle's “De 
interpretatione” (ed. A. MANUTIUS, Ammonii Hermeiae commentaria in librum “Peri Her- 
meneias”. Magentini metropolitae Mytelinensis in eundem enarratio. Michaelis Pselli Paraph- 
rasis in librum “Peri Hermeneias”. Ammonius Hermeiae in “Decem categoriis’, Venice 1503, 
f. Oiiii, rr, Il. 12-15 = p. 35), which is heavily indebted to Ammonius’ Commentary. Of 
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¢ » ? 
(2) “Ent” 88 “rav ddoyov Cav 
~ > ~ 
“Spactypidtepov” Hoy “nal expavég wsAAov” Td TH¢ Suvdpews Epyov 
2 7 Ce > 4 < \ i > \ \ \ \ \ > \ > \ 
éotiv. “A ye od pd EXUTA LLOVOV HAAR RAL TIPOG TH ZEw, nal od Te adTH 
> ~ 
udvov &Ark “xak r&vavela”, xa “rorA&” te dod xal peyara Sivavtal te 
nal évepyotat,?”! yoaueva wev toic olxelotg ompacw Gg dpycvouc, TOAAK 
88 Even SV adrav 3pyava tév oixelwv evepyetdy morobweva.?/? 
(3) Kat épek ig dviotow af voepal ptcetg xal vi pov Anmwtal modv- 
Suvapdtepat’”? Torr 7H dow tHv wer’ abrag ebpefjcovrar xal dam 
~ ~ : ~ : ' ~ ¢ ~ > / ~ V ey 
évybc clot tod Oeod tH &nddtytt tH abTHY ovotac, TocodtoV xal To 
mavrosand nal mouxlram tig evepyetac. “Ac ye of yapiéotepor tov 
Aatiindy diSacxdrwy gaat xal éx mong bays te nal Séxg mepimAdttety 
Exutoic cbuata nar to Bovdyntoy adtois meds dvardyous suavelag totg 
Bewpévous.2/4 


269 rat Et ye psAdOV TY Aoyixddy 


270 


course, it is quite possible that Eugenicos had access to Psellos’ Commentary, too, just like 
GREGORY ACINDYNOS (Refistatio magna TV,20,111-120; ed. J. NADAL CANELLAS [cf. supra, 
n. 226], p. 348), who cited a passage from the concluding paragraph of the section where 
Psellos paraphrases Aristotle’s treatment of predicating ‘possible’ of ‘necessary’, whence 
Marcos borrowed his wording. 

269. Cf. preceding note. 

270. DIETRICH OF FREIBERG, De cognitione entium separatorum, 2: “...animae 
humanae... In quibus efficacius et manifestius differunt substantia, virtus et operatio”; ed. 
STEFFAN (cf. supra, n. 264), p. 169,69-74. 

271. ARISTOTLE, De Interpretatione 13, 22b36-23a6: “avepdv 34 St od m&v 16 Suvatoy 
} elvan 4 BadiCew xat re dveixetwevar Sivatar, AN’ Zari ép" Gv odx dAnBéc? medtov prev ert 
cay ut) xark Adyov Suvaréy, olov 7d nip Oeguartixdy xal Eyer Sdvapev Gdoyor. Al ev ov 
were Adyou Suvdwetc ab adrat wlerdven xal tov svaytior, ai kAovor ob m&oat, KAMAL... TO 
no ob Suvatdv Oeouatvew xal uh... Eve pévror Sivarar xal tv xatd tds dhdyous Suveuerc 
due tk dy tineleven... ... Od r&ca Siva tév dveixeiévey...”. This is the passage com- 
mented on in the passages by Ammonius and Stephanus cited in nn. 267 and 268. As is 
obvious, Marcos borrows various words, phrases, and terms from both Aristotle and these 
commentators. Aristotle treats the notion of potency in extenso in Metaphysics IX,5 
(1047b31-1048a24; cf. ARISTOTLE, Categories 10, 13a17-19: “...énl wev tv évavelov 
imdpyovrog tod Sextixod Suvardv cic &MAnAa petaBoriy yevéoOat, ci wy tue pdoet Td Ev 
Sndpyet, olov 7 mupl rd Oepud efvar...”). Still, Eugenicos used here only De interpreta- 
tione. 

272. See GREGORY PALAMAS, Atddoyos 6e00ddé0u peta Bagdaayitov 53: “Kat mavra 
ve why t& voepk TActdvenv eduotpet Suvdpewy xal petCdvov 7 te odpata, TH te TEPUKEevat 
nat Sik coudtav evepyeiv Suthactoug éxuréiv moretran tks Svvepers”; ed. MANTZARIDES 
(cf. supra, n. 13), p. 215,4-7. 

273. One should not definitely exclude Gass’ reading “rodb Svvauartepat”, although 
this comparative form is almost non-existent and would sound more like a rendering of 
the Latin ‘multo potentiores’ (from some Latin text other than Dietrich’s). Still, the fact 
that Marcos also had in mind Palamas, who uses the term “oAvSuvayertepoc” (cf. infra, 
p. 355), makes, at least provisionally, this scenario unnecessary. 

274. Cf. THomMas AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,51,2 (“Utrum angeli assumant cor- 
pora”) co.: “Arodovoupéevotc dntéov dv elt ct tives Epacay robs dyyéhoug undérote couata 
dvahauBdverv, Tedvra Sé tk év tH Dele Toupy mepl rio Eupavelac &yyérwv Acyoueva év tothe 
Bewplaig ovpBatver tdv moopytay, totto 8é éott xatk gavractav. Tobto dé udayerau rH 
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(4) “0” 88 “ray Sav”??? @ebe” 276 “4 ranapla pbare”,?”7 bo tobtwv 
ce ry » 278 ~ Oh 8 ¢ ~ ¢ Ve t 279 
anavtwy e&jpyta. ,-”* tocodtéy got d&rAods te Kx xort brepototoc, 
xal ob morvddbvatog } weyaroSdvatrog Ldvov dAAK nal “ravroStvauoc”,280 
i. e) ~ 
ag “Tr&oay ev Exvt Siva mpoéywv xal drepeywv”,?8! Arovbctos oyalv 
6 xhetvdc, xak do “él mévra tig aitod Suvdpews” xat TAS evepyelac 


cxon® ti¢ Teapic. Tl&v yép tt pavracty Oewple dpcdpevov ev pdvy tH tod bpavros ott 
pavracta dev xat odx &diapdpwc brd mévrwv Spica f Sé Vela Toa obra rodddxtg tobe 
d&yyédous pawopévoug ciakyer, date xowéic bwd mavrwv dpacban doneo of tH “ABpacu 
pavevres &yyehor HpOyoav xal br’ abtod xal bmd mkong Hg olxtas adrod (Gen. 18,1-15): 
- xal 7d coh Ade (Gen. 19,1-3) xal tév nodtrav tv DoSSuov (Gen. 19,5): duolwc 88 xed 
6 74 Tole pavele &yyehoc (Tob. 5,4-12,22) bd névrwy éwpkto. "Obev SHdov xark 
capatixhy Seacw toito cvpPyvat, 80 Ac To Ew tv dpbarudv xelpevoy dpéirar' Gbev xat 
brd névrav dpeoba. Sbvarat. Torabty Sé dpccer vb cya udvov dparat, "Exet tolvuy of 
&yyehot obte copard ciow obte cahuata gyovor pbaer adtoic, doc elpytat (q. 50, a. 1; q. 51, 
a. 1), fvopdva, relreron cedure AapBdvew evlote”; ad 3: “El xak & dhp ev rH Slo dpaudcyre 
pévey obte ora obte ypdua xaréyet, Sum muxvobpevos xal cyynparilecbar xab yow- 
paritecBat Sivatat ag Sirov ent tév vepdv. Obra tolwwy of &yyedor AxuBdvovow ex cob 
dépog cdpata muxvobvres abrdv tH Bela Suvdper, Scov dvdyxn meds thy Tod AnplEvtoc 
cauatog udppwat” (Var. gr. 609, f. 74"). Hegutddtrew means, inter alia, “creating some- 
thing tangible by condensing its staff’; see, e.g., THEOPHRASTUS’ De igne, fr. 43,6, ed. 
V. CouTANT, Theophrastus. De igne, Assen 1971, p. 29; this process corresponds exactly 
to what Aquinas describes here. Cf. also THOmas AQUINAS, De potentia 6,7: “Tlétepov of 
dyyehor 7 xal of Salpovec Sivavrat oda mpochapBdvetv # of” (translated by Prochoros 
Cydones; Coisl. gr. 96, ff. 161°-164", esp. f. 163"): “’OBev &mdd&¢ ovyywpytéov ort rods 
d&yyéhoug Tote Lev chpata dvatpetobar Loppotvrag cdpara aicOyrh, tH sEwrepicy xh 
atcOyry dpdoet broxelyeva...”); IDEM, De spiritualibus creaturis 5, arg. 5 (translation by 
PROCHOROS CYDONES): “Ot &yyehor dvoupodvral twa cdpara” (Coisl, gr. 96, f. 285*). 
Cf. DIETRICH OF FREIBERG, De cognitione entium separatorum 66,19-20; 70,103-104; 
85,79; ed. STEFFAN (cf. supra, n. 264), pp. 231; 233; 246. 

275. II Macc. 14,35; III Macc. 2,3; 6,9. 

276. ““O vév 8kwv Oedc” occurs some one hundred times in the Greek Patristic 
literature up to John of Damascus. ; 

277. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Jn Hexaemeron 1,2; edd. DE MENDIETA-RUDBERG (cf. supra, 
n. 83), p. 5,15; De fide (PG 31: 469A); GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium II1,6,40, 
ed. JAEGER (cf. supra, n. 63), p. 200,13-14; Refutatio Confessionis Eunomii 96, ed. JAEGER, 
op. cit., p. 352,8; De opificio hominis 22 (PG 44: 205a). 

278. Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus V,10, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), p. 189,15-16; Maximus CONFESSOR, Quaestiones et dubia 173, ed. J.H. DECLERCK, 
Maximi Confessoris Quaestiones et dubia (Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca, vol. 10), 
Turnhout 1982, p. 120,3-4. 

279. Cf. Ps.-Dionysius AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus VII,4, ed. SUCHLA 
(cf. supra, n. 11), p. 199,2-3; op. cit. 1,4, ed. SUCHLA, p. 126,14; cf. 128,3. 

280, Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus VIII,6, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), pp. 203,23-204,2. 

281. Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus VIII,2, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), p. 201,1-2. Cf. GREGORY PALAMAS, Against Acindynos III, 22,103; VI, 17,65; edd. 
CONTOYIANNES-PHANOURGAKES (cf. supra, n. 24), pp. 235,17-19; 435,31-436,1. 
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c<4 ? 92282 ce ? ” Xv “ 2 4? 9 VY = i \ ? 
Suxvovpévyg 2. “Eropevyy yap adTyVY adel TH Bovanoet xal ovv- 
8 3 » 283 s 9 / 5+ ) o> 9 / m7? 284 
couov eyet”,783 xab dupdrepa Spmovbev “eriewpovueva TH Ovate . 

Obtwe od8év 4 Tig évepyelac Sudxpicig THY TIS odotag &rhdTHTA TAOG- 
BAdmrer.285 


282. Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus VI1,4; VIIIL,2, ed. SUCHLA 
(cf. supra, n. 11), pp. 198,23-24; 201,17-18 (cf. Sap. 7,24). 

283. GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 1,396; 11,227, ed. JAEGER (cf. supra, 
n. 10), pp. 142,16-17; 292,5-6; II,7,22, ed. JAEGER, Gregorii Nysseni opera. IT (cf. supra, 
n. 63), p. 223,1; Refutatio Confessionis Eunomii 47, ed. JAEGER, op. cit., p. 331,14; Oratio 
Catechetica, ed. E. MUHLENBERG, Gregorii Nysseni opera, Vol. 11,4, Leiden-New York- 
Cologne 1996, pp. 13,11-12; 35,13-14; Apologia in Hexaemeron (PG 44: 69); BASIL OF 
CAESAREA, Adversus cos qui per calumniam dicunt dici a nobis tres Deos (PG 31: 1496c). 
Cf. Ps.-CyriL OF ALEXANDRIA, De sancta Trinitate 6 (ex GREGOR NYSSENI Oratio Cate- . 
chetica 2, verbatim) (PG 77: 1129C); JOHN OF DAMASCUS, Expositio fidei 7,25 (ex GREGORII 
NyssENt Oratio Catechetica 2 verbatim), ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), p. 27; 100,121- 
122, ed. KOTTER, op. cit., p. 238. 

284. BASIL OF CAESAREA, Adversus Eunomium 11,28,27-28; edd. SESBOUE et al. 
(cf. supra, n. 31), p. 118. Cf. GREGORY OF Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 1,655; II,100; 
11,479; ed. JAEGER (cf. supra, n. 10), pp. 214,23-24; 256,6-7; 366,7-8; De opificio hominis 
16 (PG 44: 184pD). 

285. Marcos EUGENICOS, Kepddaia ovddoytotima xata ths aloéoews tHY 
*Anwdvvtatéyr 18, ed. GASS (cf. supra, n. 251), pp. 220,28-222,2 (“Although what I intend 
to say will seem strange, especially to the heretic Acindynists, it is nevertheless absolutely 
true, that is, as far as the natures that stand closer to God, namely the intelligible and 
rational ones, but also God himself, are concerned, energy is discerned from essence more 
than in the case of the beings that stand away from Him and differ radically from Him. 
In fact, as theologians teach, «all beings» are determined in regard to the following three 
things, namely, «essence, power, and energy»; for, as they say, «whatever has no power 
or, otherwise, energy neither exists nor is something concrete». Now (1) in the case of 
«the inanimate» and insensible beings «the energetic» «power» is enveloped, so to speak, 
in their nature, just keeping them in existence and providing them with the being that 
makes them what they are. And if in some cases energy is distinguishable from essence, 
«as in the case of fire» the power to heat, energy is one-dimensional, irrational, and 
deprived of will. (2) In the case of « the irrational animals» and, to a higher degree, in the 
case of rational ones, the result of the power is «more effective and more manifest» than 
in the previous one. Beings of this sort have the power to operate, and do operate, not 
only in regard to themselves but also ad extra, not only the same results but even the 
contrary ones, and «numerous» as well as great things, using first their bodies as instru- 
ments and further making many other objects instruments by means of their bodies. 
(3) Proceeding higher, the intelligible natures, which can be grasped only by means of the 
mind, will be found much more powerful than these lying behind them; indeed, to the 
extent they are close to God in virtue of the simplicity of their essence, they are also close 
to Him in virtue of the multifariousness and the diversity of their energy. These natures, 
as the sophisticated Latin doctors say, concoct out of any sort of matter and shape bodies 
for themselves ad libitum, in order to present themselves to the persons they intend to in 
the proper appearance. Finally, «the God of all», «the blessed nature», to the extent He 
lies above all», is also simple as well as super-essential, and not only much powerful or 
greatly powerful but also «omnipotent», since «He has from eternity in Himself and in 
the full sense of the term all power», as the glorious Dionysius says, and since «His power» 
and energy «goes through all beings; for He always has it accompanying and serving His 
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The main point of this argument occurs in equal length in Gregory 
Palamas:?* 


... Tooottov dnéyet tod etvar cbvOetov die tas év ade Svvapets xal tov 
dvtwv Exactov, Bote xanl tOv cwpdtwv twAelousg éyer Suv&wets (2) téHv 
Uddrov cuvOetay (1) tk a&mAobotepa. Té&v yuo tecokowv ototyelwy év 
cduaow d&rrototepov obdev’ the odv xareitat “nayuhtwe”; Ody 
“yA 287 xwpic Tov duooTtolywy TKAAG UtxPOD TdVTA TAP’ ExUTIS TPOkyeLV 
nate “rd Betov” Suvayevn “mpdarayyn”;?8 do obv 4 mreloug Eyouca 
duvawets &rAovatépa, el ye talc Suvducow Exetat H obvOcors; ... ToAv- 
Suvapmtepa Tk &hovaTEpM... 

Todto & dy Borg xdrt (3) t&v dowpdtwov eetaCwv. Kal neva ye wry 
Td Voepd TAELOvU evpotpel Suva xal erCovey 7 TA GMUATA, TH TE 
Tepuxevat nat died cwpdtwy évepyeiv Sudacloug Exutdy Toretta, TH¢ 
Suvdwetc. "AAAK tocodtév éotiv &TAG UHAAOV THY CHUdTwWY, do WNdE 
ovyuptow érudéyeaar xatk TOUT TOds adTK. 

Ei totvuy t& modvduvaatepa nal &mAovotepa, (4) 7d mavTodbvapoy 
xal &mAovatatov’ xal tobr’ av ely td xuplwcs arAodv nal mkayns cuvOécews 
annrraypévov. “H yap obvbecug && d&duvautac, wo eimetv, Zot’ éx yap 
tod pr) Sivacbat xa0’ Eavtd tr THY yevyTady povoeldA< xal dusya> mav- 
tamaow sivat te xal byeatdvar, tio Ted Etepov 8& dveyuys delta 
ovup.trAoxys, Sud nav TH yevéoet alvOetov edObc &metehéaby. 


will», and both are definitely seen «to be adjacent to His essence». Thus, the fact that His 
energy is distinct [from His essence] does not harm the simplicity of the essence at all”). 

An identical scala naturarum is offered in MARCOS EUGENICOS’ De hominis imbecillitate 
(Abous &roplac mobs Tov Bactaéa 4 dreophjoavrn, vt Sirote vabpdy ent ta d&ya8a tov dvOew- 
rrov 6 ede Epyackuevos xal eg te xaxd mpomery, elt xordCer &uaptévovra), ed. A. JAHN, 
“Marcus Eugenicus Ueber die moralische Schwiche des Menschen. Aus der Miinchner 
Handschrift 495 zum ersten Male und mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben”, Zeitschrift fiir 
die historische Theologie 15 (1845), pp. 42-73, esp. 50,7-16. 

286. GREGORY PALAMAS, Atddoyos 6000d6£ou meta Bagdaapitov 52- 53; ed. MANT- 
ZARIDES (cf. supra, n. 13), pp. 214,15-215,16. 

287. Palamas draws on PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA’s De opificio mundi 133: “Mizyp 8 dc ouxe 
Hab YFwe oes Hy tba Td Tountindy yévos «aupntopan xal «xaprropdpov» xal «mavda@pav» 
elwbev dvoudletw, eretd) navtwr airtia yevéceas xat Siapovig Caav du0d xal putdy éottv” sed. 
L. CON, Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, tomus I, Berlin 1896 (repr. 1962),p. 
36,3-8; Philo probably refers to AESCHYLUS’ Prometheus vinctus 90. Besides, EUSEBIUS OF 
CAESAREA included in his Praeparatio Evangelica (III,9,2) a passage from PoRPHYRY’s De 
agalmatibus, where some verses of an Orphic hymn were cited, where the rare phrase “yatw 
raupynteioa” occurs; fr. 354536 in: A. SMITH, Porphyrii philosophi fragmenta, Stuttgart-Leipzig 
1993, p. 413. Cf Orphei hymni X,1 (PQ. Dict, napphrerea Oek...”) and 40,1.(“Aya, map- 
urerpa Oedk...”); ed. G. QUANDT, Orphei hymni, Dublin-Ziirich 1973 (11941), pp. 10; 31. 

288. PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA, De opificio mundi 168; ed. COHN (cf. supra, n. 287), 
p. 59,2; BASIL OF CAESAREA, In Hexaemeron IV,4; VIIL,7, edd. DE MENDIETA-RUDBERG 
(cf. supra, n. 83), pp. 61,24; 141,21-142,1; GREGORY OF Nyssa, Apologia in Hexaemeron 
(pG 44: 65C); JOHN OF DAMASCUS, Expositio fidei 24,20, ed. KOTTER (cf. supra, n. 16), 
p. 68. Philo and the above-mentioned Christian Fathers refer to Gen. 1,11-12, com- 
mented on by Philo in the passage used by Palamas in par. 52 (cf. supra, n. 286). 
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Palamas reproduces a rather common Neoplatonic doctrine.**” As his 
wording betrays, his argument is an explication of the subsequent 
passages from Syrianus’ Commentary on Aristotle’s “Metaphysics”:?° 


Ev totic dito elSecow del tad modvdvvaudteoa xal ddrxadtepa 
Teoyyettar TOY pepixwtéowv xal bpelevov... 
x Ue, is \ ~ 2 > 7 \ ~ Vise 
.. Ll&v kdAov elo xatt Beto év dmAyPbvtw nal wovoerdet nat dzlovo- 
taty ovata nodvdvvaydtator! 
Sd hoe ey eeSe 292 
tov Suvepets bd THY THSE. 


dott nal weréyetat od xatk mkaas Exv- 


Palamas also consciously combined Syrianus’ passages with Proclus’ 


. . . « ms ~ ~ 

Institutio theologica, ch. 127 (“Tl&v +6 Oetov drdoby medtw¢ goth nat 
/ \ \ ~ > l 99\ ,293 

udrrota, xal Sie totiro adtaexéotatov’ ): 

¢ \ \ ¢ ~ 2 ~ ef Fo eat , 3 ~ 

Ort pev yee &redody, éx THs Evdosws Pavepdv’ EVIMaTATOV YAP EoTL TEV, 

xo 38 toLodtov Sagepdytig &mAoby. “Ott 88 adtapxéotatov, UdBor tug dv 

éworous Sct 7d uev cbvOetov evdeks Bott, et xal Uy} TOV KdV, Ov eoTtv 

wv > > 2 i 2 v i 

BE, &AN éxelvov ye, 2& dv ovvetéby. 


This argument also occurs in Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles II,14 
g q 

in combination with his doctrine of the conceptual character of the 

relative names of Deus creator:2°4 


289. See e.g., SIMPLICIUS, Commentarius in Epicteti “Enchiridion” 1,5,52-57: “Kat yao 
Geds usy +d Tedtov xal mdvrav alitiov. ’Avéeyxn 88 1b rpdrov xal ashodotator elvat... 
"Avdyun 88 xal ddvapu Eyew thy éxporétyy xal zéoar”; ed. I HADOT, Simplicius. Com- 
mentaire sur le Manuel d Epictete. Introduction et édition critique du texte grec (Philosophia 
antiqua, vol. 66), Leiden-New York-Cologne 1996, p. 200. 

290. Ed. W. KROLL, Syriani in Metaphysica commentaria (Commentatia in Aristotelem 
Graeca, vol. VI,1), Berlin 1902, pp. 29,4-5; 114,20-22. 

291. As far as I was able to see, the comparative and superlative forms of moAvdbvay.og 
occur only in Syrianus’ Commentary. 

292. Cf. Ps.-DionysIuUs AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus XI,2: “...chy &xdovoréryy 
abtic xat dptyy tic Evorotod Suvdews mapovatav...”3 ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), 
p. 219,15. 

293. Ed. Dopps (cf. supra, n. 40), p. 112. Let it be noted that this chapter is not 
among those used by Ps.-Dionysius Areopagite; see the Indices locorum in: HEIL-RITTER 
(cf. supra, n. 37), p. 254. This means that Palamas was aware that he drew upon a heathen 
text. Let me repeat here the hypothesis that Palamas, just like Barlaam the Calabrian and 
many other Late Byzantine thinkers, allowed themselves to draw freely upon Proclus 
because they believed him to be a semi-Christian or sympathetic to Christianity, inasmuch 
as he had heavily drawn on what they thought was the literary production of Paul’s dis- 
ciple, Dionysius the Areopagite; on Palamas’ Neoplatonic liberties see J.A. DEMETRACO- 
POULOS, review of D.N. MoscHos’ published Doct. Diss.: Tiatwmiapos 4 yorotiavicpdc ; 
Oi pidocopints nootnobécetg tod avti-hovyacpod tot Nixnpdgov Tenyoga (1293-1361 ); 
Athens 1998, in: Butartiaxd 19 (1999), pp. 403-418, esp. p. 417, note 41; IDEM, The 
Christian Platonism of Barlaam the Calabrian. In Search of the Theological and Philosophi- 
cal Background to His Greek Epistles, forthcoming. 

294. Vat. gr. 610, £. 107' 
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i 
tat, et xal THY odolav adtod ob onualvouvow’ émetd) TH tH¢ eretvolac 
énovtat tedmm. Oddev yep xwAbet thy HUsTepov vodv TOAAK TOAAAY AC 
voety dvapepdpeva cic To xxl? abd &rAodv bv xal obtw Td &rAoby Exeivo 
évy TOAAATAH oxécet Dewpetv. “Oso ykp tL UHAAOV EoTLV &rAOUY, TocoTO 
1 2 \ t \ t 2 4 295 2 / ~ 

welCovocg éotl Suvduews xal mrctdvav &pyh,-”? “dx TovTOVD LaAAOV 
TOAAAX HS voetitar d&vapepduevov' Mamep TO oypetov TAcLdvwv gorly 
2 + 296 Sie \ oot .¢ 2 2 vN { 4 2 ~ \ 
KOXH, -” Kal H year HH ereupavern. Td tolvuv oak &vapopuxdds reel 
zo Meod Aéyecbau tH Eoxaty TobTOV &mrdtyte LaptupEl.??” 


1. TH Vela &rddtytt obx eviotatat, ef mrclovug oyécetc MEpl adTOU AEyo- 
\ 


Likewise, a partial description of the scala naturarum in the context 
of ascribing diverse grades of energy to each sort of being was available 
to Eugenicos in Prochoros Cydones’ translation of Aquinas’ De spi- 
ritualibus creaturis, a. 2 co.: 


1. Ooo tt eiSog éotl tedetdtepov, ToooUtov bmepBarrAet THY TWLATLX)Y 
bAnv' 6 patvetar émd&youaty ev Siapdpotc taEcow ciddv. 

§(1) Td yap tod ototyelov elSoc odx Eyer tive evepyerav et wy) THY due 
TOY TOLNTIXA@Y ual TaOyTEXdv ToLoTHTOV’ al tryydvovcty obcat SiaDEcetc 
THS GOLATINIS BAYS. ... 

Yrée tatca 88 (2a) A putixd Puy) thy evépyeiav xéxtytat, A dy 
Sovrevovow dpyavixdis at mointixal xal maOytinal mordtytes’ &AN’ bw 
bree tiv Sbvauiwv tv toLrodtwv moLtotHTOY abt tas ila evepyelac 
elAnyev, év TH teeetv xal abEew weypic Mptopevov TEpatog xal TG KAN 
&rra todd dieLepydCecOan. 

(2b) ‘H 8& aicbytixt boyy mepartépw eye. thy evépyerav, mpd¢ Hy 
oddevt tpdmm extelvovtat at mountinal xal raOyntinal moroTyTES... 

(2c) Tekedtatov 88 tay eidav, Hyouv A avOpwrlvy boxy, Arts earl 
TEpAG TKVTWY TOY QUoLKdy elddv, Eyer tiv evéoyetav Inepexrimrovcay 
tots bAots THY cwpaTixyy DAyy..., HAAG voo. 


295. Ps.-ARISTOTELES, Liber de causis XV1,138, ed. PATTIN, Le Liber de causis 
(cf. supra, n. 164), p. 83,15-16; from PROCLUs’ Institutio theologica 95,1-2, ed. DODDS 
(cf. supra, n. 40), p. 84. Cf. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, I* II**, 45,3 ad 1; De 


‘potentia 5,10 arg. 6; 6,3 arg. 10; 7,8 co. 


296. Cf. Ps.-DIONysIUs AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus V,6, ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, 
n. 11), p. 185,5-6. 

297. At practically the same time as Eugenicos’ composition of the KepdAaa, the 
Dominican archbishop of Rhodes, Andreas Chrysoberges (ob. 1451), defended (in early 
1438) Thomas Aquinas’ view of the essence-energy issue on the basis of the same axiom 
that Eugenicos used by explicitly and repeatedly ascribing it to Thomas Aquinas: “...‘H 
Sbvaptc, Boov gotly &rAovotépa xal byyrotépa, tocotitov get medc TAclw. ... ...”"E&eott 
sobs olitag dvedvtas spixvetaBa cic ulav Evdda... &rAovoTéTyY..., UNdEeV UNdads Teds Td 
tov dnotéAccuan wetovola tivdc Etépov épyouevyy... HpotmeBeueba yd xai dud mActdveov 
extyetpnudtov oltws Eyew edeiEauev tiv Sivaptv, Soov eivat byyAorépav xal dAovartépay, 
socotvtm xpelrto. tedmw Totely xal ddvywrtepa Séecbar ev tH abtic evepyela, xal U&AAOV 
adtod to} Atovvotov A€éyovrog obtwol...” etc.; 9; 12; 18; ed. E. CANDAL, “Andreae 
Rhodiensis” (cf. supra, n. 185), pp. 356,24-25; 358,28-32; 364,30-33. 
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Kal ércet8) +d eivat obtwvocody dvadoyet tH abrot évepyeia..., Exaotoy 
avepryet f Sh gate dy...2°8 


Most probably, Eugenicos knew of all these works. And yet, these 
works do not suffice to account for the content and the wording of 
ch. 15 of his Syllogistic Chapters against the Acindynists; as his unfa- 
miliar Greek wording shows, Eugenicos probably paraphrased the 
Prologue and ch. 1-2 of the Dominican Dietrich of Freiberg’s (1240- 
1320) De cognitione entium separatorum et maxime animarum separa- 
tarum:??? 


Fortassis autem aliqua, quae hic tractantur, videbuntur alicui absurda. 
ste ees Praemittenda est distinctio rerum spiritualium, ut uniuscujusque 
earum consideretur proprius modus sive secundum substantiam suam 
sive secundum suam propriam operationem. . 

(1) In summo igitur rerum cardine secundum infinitum excessum 
locatur prima causa, quae Deus est. Et ipse est intellectus per essentiam 
secundum rationem principii omnium non solum intellectualium et 
spiritualium, sed etiam corporalium, quae omnia primordialiter ex 
nihilo produxit creando. . 

(2) Secundo gradu et limite secundum ordinem naturae, si admit- 
tatur positio philosophorum eo, quod Scriptura sancta de eis non loqui- 
tur, sunt quaedam intellectuales substantiae, quas ‘intelligentias’ vocant, 
quae id, quod sunt, sunt intellectus per essentiam, in quorum quolibet 
resplendet tota universitas rerum essentialiter, id est per suam ipsarum 
intelligentiarum essentiam, per modum primi et immediati et nobilis- 
simi effectus primae causae per actum creationis, qua actione propria 
primae causae supposita secundum philosophos una dictarum substan- 
tiarum intellectualium procedit ex alia non per modum creationis, quo 
universitas entium procedit a Deo, sed quodam inferiore modo causandi, 
quem indidit eis Deus virtute omnipotentiae suae ad eandem omnipo- 
tentiae suae virtutem declarandam. 

(3) Ex his tertio loco secundum philosophos procedunt quaedam 
substantiae intellectuales, quas “animas caelorum’ dicunt, inferioris 
gradus et dignitatis quam praedictae; nihilominus tamen sunt intel- 
lectuales per essentiam suam. Sed in hoc deficiunt a nobilitate prae- 
dictarum, quia intantum inclinantur ad naturam corporalem, quod sunt 
actus et formae corporum, scilicet caelestium, unde et ‘animae caelo- 
rum’ dicuntur, quarum prima causa est Deus per modum creationis. 
Sed secundo loco modo quodam inferiore procedunt hujusmodi ab 


298. Coish, gr. 96, ff. 271"-272'. 
299. DIETRICH OF FREIBERG, De cognitione entium separatorum, Prol. 4; c. 1; ¢. 2; ed. 
STEFFAN (cf. supra, n. 264), pp. 167,26; 168,2-169,80. 
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intelligentiis supposita in eis actione, quae est propria primae causae, 
quae est creatio secundum philosophos, et habetur ex Libro de causis, 
ubi dicitur quod “Deus creaverit animam mediante intelligentia”,>°° id 
est coagente intelligentia, non per modum creationis, sed alio inferiore 
modo sibi proprio, sicut etiam dictum est supra de processu intelligen- 
tiarum in esse. 

(4) Quartum genus rerum spiritualium sunt substantiae angelicae... 
In quibus jam differt substantia, virtus et operatio, et secundum hoc 
propria earum operatio, quae est intelligere et velle, differt a substantia 


earum. 
(5) Quintum genus entium spiritualium sunt animae humanae sepa- 
ratae a corporibus sive in corporibus existentes. ... In quibus efficacius 


et manifestius differunt substantia, virtus et operatio. 

Et est hic advertenda quaedam notabilis similitudo secundum pro- 
portionem quandam hinc inde; sicut enim dictum est supra quantum 
ad eas substantias, quae sunt primae in ordine entium creatorum et sunt 
intellectus per essentiam, videlicet quod sunt in duplici differentia. 


Let us reconstruct the way Eugenicos wrote his ch. 18 by means of 
the sources I have already indicated in the relevant footnotes. Euge- 
nicos begins with a strange warning — a warning against the strange- 
ness of the argument he is going to put forward. What follows does 
not bear any real mark of strangeness — except for the Latin smell of 
some of his terms and his syntax or the philosophical character of the 
argument. In fact, his warning is but a latent reproduction of 
Dietrich’s introductory warning. 

Now what Eugenicos wants to show in his effort to -defend 
Palamism is that, the closer to God a being is, the more the energy it 
possesses is. Eugenicos starts from a metaphysical axiom: all beings 
possess substance, potency (or power), and energy (or operation). He 
ascribes this axiom to the authority of “the theologians”. His immedi- 
ate citation from Ps.-Dionysius hints whom we should believe he had 
in mind. Still, if one looks for an explicit Ps.-Dionysian statement on 
the beings as bearers of substance, power, and energy, one can think 
of De caelesti hierarchia X\,2, where this threefold distinction is 
applied not to beings in general but to spiritual beings.**’ One would 


300. Ps.-ARISTOTLE, Liber de causis 11,32, ed. PATTIN, Le Liber de causis (cf. supra, n 
164), p. 52,13-14; from PROCLUS’ Institutio theologica 182, ed. DODDS (cf. supra, n. 40), 
p. 160,8-10. 

301. In the De divinis nominibus IV,23, this distinction is again applied to some 
spiritual beings, the evil ones (ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), p. 170,16). This distinction 
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also think of Maximus’ Capita theologica et oeconomica 1,3-4, where 
such a distinction is implied in general terms; yet, no reference to 
(Ps.-)Dionysius occurs there.*°? Fortunately, a Latin source contains 
all we search for; Thomas Aquinas’ De potentia, q. 7, a. 1, arg. 7 
reads: “Ev étwobv yorjuate Zotuv obata, Sbvaquic nal evéoryera, Oo Pyow 
§ Avovbctoc”. In all probability, this Latin passage lies behind that of 
Eugenicos, who presumably kept the Greek ones in the back of his 
mind just as an implicit or concomitant justification of its truth. 
Then, Eugenicos describes the scala naturarum in terms of the sub- 
sequent steps: (1) inanimate and insensitive beings; (2) living beings, 
both irrational and rational; (3) (created) spiritual beings (i.e., the 
angels); and (4) God. Let us compare both the content and the struc- | 
ture of this set of steps with the sets contained in the authors cited. 
In Palamas, the steps are: (1) composite bodies; (2) simple natural 
elements; (3) incorporeal substances; (4) God. The steps of Aquinas’ 
partial scala run as follows: (1) simple natural elements; (2a) nutritive 
or vegetative soul; (2c) sensitive soul; (2d) the human soul. Finally, 
Dietrich’s steps are as follows: (1/5) first cause or God; (2/4) intel- 
ligences; (3/3) souls of the heavenly bodies; (4/2) angelic substances; 
and (5/1) human souls. As regards the steps themselves that Marcos 
decided to include, it is obvious that none of these sets suffices to 
account on its own for Marcos’ set. Indeed, in Palamas, irrational 
animate beings are absent; Aquinas, while including them, does not 
include angels and God; finally, in Dietrich, corporeal beings, both 
inanimate and animate, are absent, since they lie beyond the scope 


denoted by the very title of the work. 


is applied to all “minds” in Ps.-MAxIMUS’ Commentarium in “De coelesti hierarchia”, ad 
X,3 (PG 4: 92B) (cited by Marcos himself in his Second Antirrhetics and extended by him 
to God; ed. PILAvaKIs (cf. supra, n. 236), pp. 30,17-31,1). Cf. Ps.-Dionysius’ De divinis 
nominibus TV,10, ed. SUCHLA, op. cit., p. 154,18-19, where this triplex occurs, but with- 
out any explanation. Of course, one might conclude from this passage that this triplex 
applies to all beings, or, at least, the created ones. 

302. PG 90: 1084c-D. One can add an unidentified passage from (Ps.?)-Maximus 
Confessor cited by GREGORY ACINDYNOS, Refutatio magna IV,19,106-110, ed. NADAL 
CANELLAS (cf. supra, n. 226), p. 348; cf. NADAL CANELLAS, La résistance (cf. supra, n. 2), 
p- 383. Yet even there, the distinction is applied especially to God. Finally, one can think 
of Damascus’ Commentary on “Parmenides”, ed. C.E. RUELLE, Damascii successoris Dubi- 
tationes et solutiones, tome II, Paris 1899 (repr. Brussels 1964), p. 101,11-28. Still, it would 
be absurd to think that Eugenicos would call Damascius a “(Christian) theologian”. 
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Still, these writings, with the exception of Thomas’ De spiritualibus 
creaturis, should all be taken as having each made its own contribu- 
tion to Eugenicos’ lines. Indeed, Palamas’ passage has probably led 
Eugenicos to produce a bottom-up description of the scala naturarum 
rather than a top-down one, as Dietrich did. Furthermore, it was 
definitely the Palamite passage that led Eugenicos to include the nat- 
ural elements in his scala, for Palamas’ argument from natural ele- 
ments for the proportional relation between simplicity and efficacy is 
a decisive one. Further, nobody can fail to see that Eugenicos’ state- 
ment that the souls of living beings multiply their efficacy by means 
of putting bodies at their service is obviously Palamite in origin. 
Let it be noted that Eugenicos, for all the obvious origins of this 
argument, did not quote from Palamas’ Dialogue of an Orthodox with 
a Barlaamite verbatim. 

What about Dietrich? His contribution has to do with Eugenicos’ 
lines on angels; indeed, angels are contained in none of the other 
passages. Eugenicos’ inclusion of them makes the set of his steps full, 
L.e., a scala naturarum proper (from simple natural elements up to 
God). Of course, Eugenicos omitted the threefold distinction of the 
intellectual substances (grades 2, 3, and 4 in Dietrich), which he 
mingled into one category, i.e., that of angels. 

But why should one take refuge in Dietrich’s text in particular to 
account for this inclusion by Marcos? First, Eugenicos’ own reference 
to “the sophisticated Latin doctors” in the running course of his expo- 
sition of the high rank of the energy of angelic natures should in 
principle make us almost certain about the Latin provenance of this 
exposition. As for the content of Marcos’ lines, the doctrine that the 
angels assume aereal bodies when appearing to humans occurs in 
many scholastic theologians, including Thomas Aquinas and Dietrich 
of Freiberg. Further, as one would expect, the awkward comparative 
type UGAAov éxpavés (instead of the grammatically more natural, mono- 
lectic type éxpavéotegor) in Marcos’ grade (2) is almost non-existent 
in Greek literature.°? Yet, it occurs verbatim in a parataxis with 


303. It occurs only twice: HIPPOCRATES, apud GALENUS’ De placitis Hippocratis et 
Platonis V1,8,65, ed. P. pz Lacy, Galen. On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (Corpus 
medicorum Graecorum, vol. V,4,2), Berlin 1978, p. 420; Damascus, Commentarius in 
Platonis Parmenidem, ed. RUELLE (cf. supra, n. 302), p. 174,1. This is not the only strange 
Greek word or expression in Eugenicos’ text. One should add, for instance, “tet fc dviob- 
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dpactnowbtegoy (“Spacryordtepov HSy xaxt gxoavég ado’) in 
Dietrich’s text (“efficacius et manifestius”) and in the same context, 
i.e., in Dietrich’s description of the difference between essence, power, 
and energy (cf. Marcos: “rd tig Suvapews govov”) with regard to 
human souls (grade 5/1), te., with regard to the gerade of beings 
Marcos was also referring to.2%4 That the selfsame quotation from 
Dietrich is no longer than three successive words should not surprise 
us, for, as noted above (pp. 355; 360), Marcos seems to avoid long 
implicit quotations, even when reproducing Palamas, whose theology 
he intended to defend in the work in question. 

Presumably, Eugenicos allowed himeslf to argue for the distinction 
between God’s energy and essence on the basis of the connection 
between simplicity and efficacy as stated in some Latin texts, because 
he saw that this argument had been brought forward by Palamas, too, 
whose pagan philosophical source (i.e., Proclus) he was also able to 
detect. In the last resort, Palamas himself had asserted the energetic 
aspect of God’s being along with the distinctiveness of this aspect 
from God’s essence by taking recourse to another non-Greek source, 


4 


aw”, a dative clause without impersonal verb, which looks like a Greek rendering of a 
Latin ablative absolute. 

304, This is the first time that some evidence for a (partial. or full?) Byzantine render- 
ing of one of Dietrich’s writings is brought to light. In the current state of research into 
the Byzantine translations of Latin works (cf. J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Greek Transla- 
tions of Latin Philosophical Texts”, in: R. PASNAU [ed.], The Cambridge History of Medi- 
eval Philosophy, Cambridge 2009, pp. 822-825), and granted that there is no evidence that 
Eugenicos mastered Latin, I would only guess that he may have had access to Dietrich’s 
writing due to his close relationship with Scholarios, who began mastering Latin and 
translating scholastic works into Greek early in his life; see M.-H. BLANCHET, Georges- 
Gennadios Scholarios (vers 1400 - vers 1472): un intellectuel orthodoxe face 2 la disparition 
de Vempire byzantine (Archives de l’Orient chrétien, vol. 20), Paris 2008, pp. 298; 317- 
318. Scholarios had some taste for some Westerners’ angelology. For instance, a published 
frustulum (“Tleet vic Sabivijg xal Eorepivijg ev dyyéhoug Acyouevys yVOoews } edd. 
L. Petit, X.A. SIDERIDES, M. JUGIE, Ievvadiov tod Xyodagiov Gravta ta edorondmera. 
CEuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, tome III, Paris 1930, pp. 406,19-407,4) as well 
as frust. 1 (“Ort 4 rv dyyérwv yvdous tetnhy”) Of an unpublished florilegium of his 
(‘Tewpylov rob Lyoraplov tepdyia”; Mon. gr. 490, ff. 126°-127"; see I. HARDT, Catalogus 
codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae regiae Bavaricae. Edidit Io. Cur. L. BARO DE 
ARETIN... Voluminis primi, codices Graecos ab I. HARDT recensitos complexi tomus V, 
Monachii 1812, p. 91) exhibit some relevance with the scholastic reception of Augustine’s 
doctrine of the angels’ “cognitio matutina” and “cognitio vespertina”; cf. THOMAS AQUI- 
NAS, Summa theologiae, 1,58, 6 and 7; 62,9; DIETRICH OF FREIBERG, De cognitione entium 
separatorum 46-56; 62,21-22; 66,57-90; 88,49-59; ed. STEFFAN (cf. supra, n. 264), 
pp. 211-219; 224; 228-229; 249). I hope to edit Scholarios’ florilegium elsewhere. 
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i.e., Augustine’s De Trinitate?© “Td 88 motety xal évepyety ert udvov 
<0} Ocod dAnBéeotata &v Agyorto. Mévoc yao 6 ede mort, adr dé 
od ylverar od8& mkoyxet, Bcov eig thy adrod odctav avixer”.2% Still, 
neither Palamas nor Eugenicos would disguise himself as to the hea- 
then air of Augustine’s passage, which is clearly Neoplatonic.3°” 

In the Syllogistic Chapters against the Acindynists, Eugenicos did not 
fail to make use of one more Latin theologian, Thomas Aquinas. In 
ch. 17, an argument for Palamism is produced*”* overtly from a triv- 
ial sentence of Thomas Aquinas: 


If every “potency is spoken of in regard to” something else (for it is 
attributed “to the potential”) — and this is what Thomas, the doctor 
of the Latins, explicitly declares —, then the essence of God is one 
thing, His potency another, if one is not prepared to include essence in 
the relatives. 


As far as the argument itself is concerned, it seems to be inspired by 
Aquinas’ argument against taking God’s ad extra relations as realities 


305. See J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, Adyoustives (cf. supra, n. 28, p. 274). 

306. AUGUSTINE, De Trinitate V,8,9,28-31: “Quod autem ad ‘faciendum attinet, for- 
tassis de solo Deo verissime dicatur; solus enim Deus facit et ipse non fit, neque patitur 
quantum ad eius essentiam pertinet, qua Deus est” (edd. W.J. MOUNTAIN / F. GLORIE, 
Sancti Aurelii Augustini De Trinitate libri XV (CCSL 50), Turnholti 1968, p. 216). Pala- 
mas had used Maximos Planoudes’ translation of Augustine’s writing (edd. PAPATHOMO- 


POULOS et al. [cf. supra, n. 34], p. 363,30-33). 


307. As I have suggested elsewhere (J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, Aristotle’ Categories and 
the “Nomina Divina” according to Anselm of Canterbury [Ph.D. thesis; in Modern Greek], 
Athens 2001, pp. 32-33), Augustine’s passage looks like a direct echo of PORPHYRY’s 
Commentary on “Parmenides’, fr. 12, Il. 23-27: “..rd &v 1b érméxetva tig obolag xal bvtoc 
dv pev obx Bott ob88 oboia ob88 evepyera, évegyet J2 wGAAov xal adto tO évegysty 
xabagdy...”; ed. P. HADOT, Porphyre et Victorinus. II: Textes, Paris 1968, p. 104. Given 
that Porphyry was one of the major sources of Augustine’s Neoplatonism, this similarity 
might be taken as corroborating the attribution of this Commentary to Porphyry. 

308. Ed. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 220,23-27: “Bi méioa «Sivapic mpdc» Erepov 
«réyetatn (arpdcn yae «rd Svvatdvy d&modiSorar) — xal toto Owpuks 6 tHv Aatlvey 
Sidcoxarog byt&> &nopalveta —, Erepov doa obaia Weod nat Erepov Sivapic, ei uh nat 
viv obatay ti<¢> elvar paly t&v mpdg 7”. Eugenicos refers to Aquinas’ description of the 
pair ‘potentia-possibile’ as a pair of ‘relatives’ in some places in the Summa theologiae; see, 
e.g.: Summa theologiae, 1,41,4, arg. 2 (Vat. gr. 609, f. 64°): “...5H ‘Stvapc’ mpd¢ +d 
‘Suvardv’ Adyerat” (cf. ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics V,12,5, 1019a32-34; IX,5,2, 1047b-35-36); 
1,82,3 co. (f. 107%): “...°O iSt0¢ tio ‘Suvdwemc’ Adyos xatr& thy Teds Tb dvtixeluevov gol 
tééw...”. CE. I* Il**, 56,6 co. The two Thomistic passages referred to by Gass, Die Mystik 
(cf. supra, n. 251), p. 220, n. 14, as the sources of Marcos’ remark are misleading. 
S.G. PAPADOPOULOS, ‘EdAnvinal petagyedoeis (cf. supra, n. 140), pp. 148-149, erroneously 
takes Marcos’ passage to be anti-Thomistic. 
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in God in the Summa contra Gentiles 11,12,2 (cf. supra, pp. 319-320, 
n. 164) — with the remarkable difference, however, that Aquinas 
stresses the unity of God’s essence and energy so as to show them to 
be identical. Indeed, Marcos overlooks Aquinas’ qualification in his 
reply to arg. 3 of I*, q. 41, a. 4 that “4 Stvapus dpyjv oquatver, A 8 
doy?) onpatver Sidxpow mepds TO 0b gat dpyH. Atydg dé y didxerouc 
Bemositat év totc éxl Meod Acyouevons, ula wev medypart, Ary dé Ady 
udva. TS udy ody redyyart Staxplvetat 6 Oed¢ xav’ obatav t&v meay- 
udtwv, dv got doy?) Snuroveytnds... “H 8 évépyera tod évepyodvroc 
od Staxplverat ert rod Oeod napc Ady pdyw...”.2 In other words, 
Eugenicos managed to show that some sort of distinction between 
God’s essence and power should be in order and that this distinction 
should be seen as compatible with God’s simplicity (cf. the last sen- 
tence of ch. 19 of his Chapters cited above); still, he rather failed to 
qualify the mode of this distinction, whose character is, for all his 
intentions, confusedly Thomistic and unclearly Palamite. 
Implicitly taking the energies of God as corresponding to the eter- 
nal reasons of beings, Eugenicos defends once more God’s simplicity 
conceived of as the topos of these reasons by latently yet directly 
drawing on Thomas Aquinas. Ch. 24 reads: 
Ei of Adyou tév Svtwv [1] év tH Oe [2] reoawvig dvtes [3] ob wog- 
goto {4} tov Oeiov vody [5] od88 ovytiOéaow {6 e contrario}, ob af 


2 adrod koa moototcar évépyerat odrbetor {6 € contrario} todtov 
axopavotow {7}.3! 


The premiss of this argument is exactly what Aquinas argues in the 
relevant article of the Summa theologiae (I*, q. 15, a. 2 co.): 


Otte solv dveyun év TH Oelw vG [2/5] rods iStouc mavtwy THY dytwr 
Adyoug [1] txdeyew [3]. “Obev Adyovorivé ow év TH TY’ TOY 
Tes Ox Y a 4 pay. 


Zntynpdrov!! rr “tog Abyoug Exacta SeSnurobpyyvrat bd to} Oeod”. 


309. Vat. gr. 609, f. 64°: “Power signifies a principle. But a principle implies a distinc- 
tion from that which it is a principle of. Now there are two kinds of distinction among 
those things that are predicated of God, viz., (a) a distinction in reality and (b) a merely 
conceptual distinction. By a distinction in reality, God is distinct in His essence from 
those things whose principle He is through a notional act. However, within God an action 
is not distinct from its agent except by a merely conceptual distinction.. .” (translation by 
FREDDOSO; cf. supra, n. 89). 

310. Ed. Gass, Die Mystik (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 223,28-31 (“Since the reasons of beings, 
for all their being from eternity preexistent in God, do not constitute a Form for Him [taken 
as matter], neither would the energies that proceed from Him prove Him composite”). : 

311. Sic pro ‘ev totg Hy’ Cntjpaor’. 
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"Oev Exetar év tH Osim v@ [2/5] wreloug eivar [3] iBéag {1}. Todro & 
dorep obx évavtrottat tH Vela dxcAdtyte {6 e contrario}, Oxdi0v xatidety 
{7}, et tug Dewpoly Thy tod dmoteAtopatos ibéay {1} év tH Tod noLobvtog 
elvar Siavola, domep Td voobpevov, aA ody do eldoc {4}, @ voeitat Td 
voovwevov, dep éotly eidoc {4} tov voby [5] éveoyela norody {4}. Td yxo 
vH¢ oixlas eidoc {4} év tH Siavole tod ofxodéduov vootuevdy tt gow br’ 
éxelvov, od xa” duordty Ta Thy év TH CAy olxtav eidororel {4}. Odx ott 
dé évavtlov tH dAdtyte {6 e contrario} tod Oetov vod [2/5] +d mrelw 
vosiv’ évavetlov & dv Hv tH tovtTou dzAdtyte {6 e contrario}, ef mAcloot 
eldcow {4} eidomotetro {4} 6 Beioc vodc [5].3!4 


The similarity is clear. Let it only be added that Eugenicos’ Chapters 
against the Heresy of Acindynisits are full of terms obviously redolent 
of the Christian Aristotelianism of Thomas Aquinas. For example, 
even if in the above passage Eugenicos replaces eiSoxovety with pwoe- 
goby, in ch. 19 he says about the divine energy: “jy [sc. évépyeray] 


aN 


el nat ‘Adyov’ 7 ‘elSoc tHv dvtwy’ edo tug Adyetv, od StorcdpeOa”.F9 
What is more, in the same chapter,?!4 he refers to the apophatic and 
cataphatic way of doing theology: “Ex uév tv d&ropdcewy of Be0db- 
you pacly dog «bmép mhvra th dvtan 35 § «undev dy tov dvtevy 36 yor? 
ovatav Medic’ éx S8& trav xatapdcewv wo altiog m&vtwy & m&vTa dv 
xara ty aitiav Beodoyeitat”.3!” The topic is utterly Ps.-Dionysian;3"® 


312. Vat. gr. 609, f. 36" (“It must be the case that in God’s mind there are proper 
conceptions of all things. Accordingly, in 83 Quaestiones Augustine says, “Each thing is 
created by God through its own proper conception”. Hence, it follows that there are many 
ideas in God’s mind. Moreover, it is easy to see that this does not conflict with God’s 
simplicity, as long as one keeps in mind that the idea of a thing that is to be effected exists 
in the agent’s mind as that which is understood — and not as species by which something 
is understood, i.e., as a form that makes the mind to be in act. For the form of a house 
in the builder’s mind is something that is understood by him and in whose likeness he 
forms the house in the relevant matter. But it is not contrary to God’s simplicity that He 
should understand many things; rather, what would be contrary to His simplicity is that 
His mind should be formed by many species. Hence, the many ideas exist in God’s mind 
as ideas that are understood by Him”; translation by A.J. FREDDOSO; cf. supra, n. 89). 
Cf. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,15,1 co. 

313. Ed. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 222,14-15. 

314, Op, cit, p. 2223-14. 

315. Ps.-DIONYsIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus IV,3; 9; V,1; XII,4, ed. 
SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), pp. 146,6; 146,10; 153,15; 181,6; 225,19. 

316. Ps.-DIONysIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus I, 1; 5; 6; X1,6, ed. SUCHLA 
(cf. supra, n. 11), pp. 109,15; 117,3; 119,95 221,20-222,2. 

317. “From the point of view of the apophatic sentences, theologians say that God, «who 
is none of the beings», «lies above all beings», whereas from the point of view of the cataphatic 
sentences, He is described as the cause of all beings and, to this extent, as being all beings”. 

318. See especially Ps.-DIONYsIUS AREOPAGITE, De divinis nominibus 1, 5; 6; V1I,3, 
ed. SUCHLA (cf. supra, n. 11), pp. 117,3-4; 119,9; 198,7-9; De coelesti hierarchia Il,2, edd. 
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still, when Marcos tries to reconcile these apparently contradictory 
ways, what he produces can be properly described as Thomistic 
Palamism: “Zyrytéov obv még tobto déyerar. Kat yap 6 map’ juiv 
olxodduoc, altos dv oixlag, odx dv ‘oluta’ mote xAnBely xal 6 tatpdc, 
alttos ay byelac, obx dv ‘bysla’ xAnBety. lac Sé xal ent tod adrod 
ovvSpauettan t6 te «undév elvar tHv dvtwvy xal adOug Td «Maver 
elvan :”.3!9 ‘Doctor’ and ‘builder’ are two of the most common exam- 
ples in Aristotle’s exposition of how analogy lies midway between 
univocation and equivocation and stands for a peculiar form of unity 
between different beings.2”° It is exactly this Aristotelian concept 
which Aquinas used (along with some Aristotelian examples) in Summa 
theologiae, 1°, q. 13, a. 5.°7" 

And yet, Marcos, based on Aquinas’ doctrine of the analogy 
between cause and effect, could not believe that God can be the cause 
of the world without posing an intermediary being on His part: “So, 
we should hold that there is something lying between the essence of 
God and beings, according to which — but not according to His 
essence — He is called “the cause of beings” — shouldn’t we? And 


i 


HEIL-RITTER (cf. supra, n. 37), pp. 12,4-13,3; De mystica theologia 2, edd. HEIL-RITTER, 
op. cit., p. 143,3. 

319. “Let us investigate the manner that this is said. In our world, the builder, 
although being the cause of building, would never be called ‘a building’; likewise, the 
doctor, although being the cause of health, would never be called ‘health’. How then can 
both «being none of the beings» and, quite the opposite, «being all beings» coexist in the 
same subject?”. 

320. ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics XII,4,4-8 (1070b10-35). 

321. “Act dow Aéyen See tk roradra dvouara xarr? dvahoylav (ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics 
IV,2,1-2, 1003a34-b3; V,2,3, 1013a35-b3) ent te tod Oeod nal rio utloews AEyovtat. “O 
8} Suyddg eri r&v dvoudrav ovpBatver H Str OAK mpd Ev te THEW Eyet, Borep td “bytéc? 
éyetas xat xat&e rod obpov xal Tod pupudxov, xaOdcov Exktepov hovov exer xal thEL T70dG 
shy &v td Coq byelav, Ag tobto pév éott onuctov, éxeivo dé aittoy, 4 Sct rd Evepov Adyov 
mpd¢ td Srepov eet, Gonep to ‘byte Aévetat xal xard tod papydxov xal xat& Tod Cov, 
xabdcov rd okepaxov alzidy dott tic ev TH Che byelag (ibid.). Kat obtoc 6 tpém0g <com- 
munitatis> wécog gotl té&v te xaBaupdic duovipov xal tov ovvavipoy ards. Odte yap elc 
dott Mdyos ev toig dvadoyixds Acyouévotc, dg ev tolg ovvwviosg (ARISTOTLE, Categories 1, 
1a6-7), odte mavreddis Stdpopoc, dg év tolg Sumvbporc (ARISTOTLE, Categories 1, 1al-2), 
AX Td Svouc, Sep évratOa (Cydones forsitan “hic” pro “sic” legit.) moAdayd¢ Avera, 
onuatver Siapdpovg Adyoug med Ev <aliquid>: dorep +d ‘byte’ xatd pev tod obeov Aeyo- 
wevov texphptov byelag onuatver, xat& S& tod papudnov altiov tig abv bryelac” (Vat. gr. 
609, £. 29"). Cf. THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, 1,13,6 co.; 10 co.; 16 co.; 16,6 
co.3 7 co.; Summa contra Gentiles 1,34,1. 
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what else might this be than His energy?” (Mijmote obv gott tt erakd 
THs ovalas ToD Weod xal tdv dvtwv, xa’ b ex tov Svtwv dc ai’ttoc 
dvoudTetat xai ob xar&e thy obolav adityy; Todto 32 tl mor’ dv KAO et'y 
TAY 7 évéoyeta;) >? 

Of course, in drawing this conclusion, Eugenicos went further (or, 
better, in,a direction different) than Aquinas would have been pre- 
pared to go; in fact, as we have seen on the occasion of the latent 
anti-Palamism of Theophanes of Nicaea (cf. supra, pp. 311-312; 316; 
318; 321-324), Aquinas posited the creative energy of God on the 
part of the creature as a concomitant property of it. Still, the basis of 
Marcos’ argument was drawn from Aquinas. 

Further, Eugenicos uses the term i610¢ Adyoc,?” which, though 
Aristotelian in origin,>%4 is very common in Aquinas (propria ratio). 
Examples can be multiplied. 

The conclusion that Eugenicos held a moderate and modified 
crypto-Thomism (which, in fact, having just been discovered as a fact, 
needs to be further explored) accords with the testimony of his close 
disciple, friend, and collaborator, George Scholarios-Gennadios II, that 
Marcos was an adherent of Aristotle’s philosophy.*”? Eugenicos’ Aris- 
totelianism probably formed part of a latent Thomistic theological 
methodology of his, insofar as Eugenicos regarded Aristotelianism by 
and large as compatible with Christianity.>”° If this is to a considerable 


322. MARCOS EUGENICOS, Kepddata 16, ed. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 222,11-14. 

323. See also his Kepddaua 28; ed. W. Gass (cf. supra, n. 251), p. 225,10. 

324. See ARISTOTLE, Topics V1,3, 140b10; De anima II,3, 414b26-27; De partibus 
animalium, 685b15. It also occurs, rather rarely, in some Christian authors (see, e.g, 
CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, De Sancta Trinitate dialogi V, PG 75: 9968; De incarnatione Uni- 
geniti, PG 75: 1208D; MAXIMUS CONEFESSOR, Disputatio cum Pyrrho, PG 91: 2968; Capita 
de caritate 11,77, PG 90: 1009a). 

325. “...cdv Aptotoréhet mpooxeipévo elval ce m&vu xardis oda, t&v tod TA&ravoc 
oredon Xe%) wdvov Davydovra” (GEORGE SCHOLARIOS - GENNADIOS II, TG "Epécou Iech- 
oytoc; edd. L. Petir / X.A. Sipéripés / M. JuGIE, I'evvadiov tod Lyodaglov &nayra td 
sbgtoxdueva. CEuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, tome IV, Paris 1935, p. 118,16-17). 
Obviously, PODSKALSKY, “Die Rezeption” (cf. supra, n. 185), p. 313, n. 50, is right in 
saying that “der Umfang seiner [sc. Marcos’] Thomaskenntnis steht... in keinem Vergleich 
zu Scholarios”. Still, as we now see, it is not true that “Markos sieht Thomas nur mit den 
Augen des Polemikers”. Cf. infra, n. 326. 

326. J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Georgios Gennadios II - Scholarios’ Florilegium 
Thomisticum. His Early Abridgment of Various Chapters and Quastiones of Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ Summae and His anti-Plethonism’, in: Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales, 
69/1 (2002), pp. 117-171, esp. 162, note 55. 
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extent true, then the fact that Eugenicos developed a partial yet easily 
recognizable form of Thomistic Palamism should not surprise us.?”” 


327. Marcos’ writings should be checked for traces of scholastic influence throughout. 
For example, the opening words of the Preface to his Hgd¢ ta medta tév elonuévooy 
MavownA t@ Kaléna nace tod “Lvvodinod téuov” dvtigentinds medroc, 7 mel dtaxeloews 
belag obclac xal évegyetacs (ed. PILAVAKIS [cf. supra, n. 138], pp. 157,2-4) sound like an 
imitation of the custom of numerous scholastic authors to explain the very production of 
their writings or the production of the ancient writings they commented upon in terms 
of the famous set of the four Aristotelian causes (“Té wav xivytixdy aittov tod ouvtéypa- 
aoc, ¥rt S$ xak 1d tedtxdy, Ere gotly 6 oxonds... TS dé eldixdv ve xot reapaderypatixdy...”5 
cf. SCHOLARIOS’ partial translation of RADULPHUS BRITO’s Ars verus (Lect. V: “Ipodey6- 
usve. eic chy Hopquptov Eicaywyry”): “Tountixi tolvey airia tobrov rob BrBAlov... “LAuxy) - 
88 arith dv toca ta BBALO... “H 88 eiducd aitla sv tobr@ tH PiBAlep... “H teduey aitto... 
Tobrwy té&v tecokpav aitiwv...”; edd. L. PeriT et al., Devvadiov rod Lyodagiov dnayra 
ta etproxdpeva. CEuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, tome VII, Paris 1936, p. 31,1- 
29). Further, the structure of MARCOS EUGENICOS’ ITod¢ Toidweor iegopdvayor negi dow 
twfe aithoarca (ed. J.F. BOISSONADE, Anecdota nova, Paris 1844, pp. 349-362 = PG 160: 
1193-1200) displays some obvious signs of being influenced by Aquinas. Marcos called 
his writing an “oration” (“Asyo¢”) (ed. BOISSONADE, op. cit., p. 362,26); and he wrote a 
Preface (pp. 349,6-351,3) and an Epilogue (p. 362,24-29) to it, which bear typical marks 
of the Byzantine way of composing orations. Still, in fact, this writing is a quaestio, i.e., a 
“dialectical” “question” (“Td pev obv Cntotpevdy éorty, el... H.-.75 Ps 351,4-5), as Marcos 
himself calls it (“...chv CArnow...”; p. 351,23), which imitates the structure of the articles 
of Aquinas’ Summa theologiae. After summarizing the two opposing views (first view: 
p. 351,4-16; second view: p. 351,17-25), Marcos begins expounding the arguments pro, 
i.e., by enumerating some arguments (some ex auctoritate, some theological) for God’s 
determination of one’s time of death (pp. 352,7-354,14). He then continues by expound- 
ing some arguments contra, which he explicitly calls “of évavttor Adyou” (pp. 354,15- 
356,20). Next, his own position (“Té 88 jueic;”) follows, which, as is normally the case 
with Aquinas’ articles, is identical with the position supported by the latter arguments 
(pp. 356,20-357,6: “rOéueba 76 Sevtép”). Finally (pp. 357,6-362,23), he examines the 
arguments of the view rejected in order to resolve them (“émAdcacba.”). To do so, he 
once more imitates Aquinas in accepting the authority of the passages invoked by the 
holders of the opposite view yet rejecting the conclusion they thereby draw by drawing 
some subtle distinctions they had inattentively overlooked (pp. 357,12-14; 358,7). In this 
way, he shows (just as Aquinas does) that there is harmony (“ovuBiBécouev”; pp. 351,27- 
352,2; 357,7) between the theological authorities invoked by the opposing views (“avrt- 
pacic”; p. 351,25-26). As for the Thomist affinities of the content of Marcos’ writing, a 
special study should be devoted to them. Let me only note here the obvious similarity of 
his argument from the distinction between divine providence and divine predestination 
or between general and special providence (pp. 357,11-360,25) to Scholarios’ relevant 
doctrine, which is almost exclusively based on Thomas Aquinas, who in turn based him- 
self on John of Damascus; see J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Georgios Gennadios II - Scho- 
larios’ Florilegium Thomisticum II (De fato) and its anti-Plethonic Tenor”, in: Recherches 
de théologie et philosophie médiévales 74/2 (2007), pp. 301-376, esp. 320-321. Combining 
the traditional Byzantine literary genre of oration or treatise with the structure of the 
scholastic quaestio occurs in some writings of Eugenicos’ most important disciple, 
George Scholarios-Gennadios II; see DEMETRACOPOULOS, TTAnbwy (cf. supra, n. 70), 
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On the basis of the above the following conclusions might be drawn. 

1) Almost all the Palamite thinkers of the Byzantine fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, most probably with the exception of Gregory Pala- 
mas himself, accepted in this or that sense that God’s ‘essence’ should 
or, at least, might be distinguished from God’s ‘energy “at” asivoray 
or éxwvoia udvy or Adym wove. 

2) From Palamas’ own lifetime and shortly after his death, the 
Palamites either based this position on the one hand on the fourth- 
century Greek patristic doctrine of the epistemological import of the 
‘divine names’ (Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Ps.-Athanasius 
of Alexandria, etc.) or applied the fifth- and sixth-century Greek 
Patristic ‘conceptual distinction’ between the persons of the Holy 
Trinity as well as between the two natures of Christ to the question 
of the distinction between God’s essence and energy, or both. In so 
doing, they construed this distinction as a distinctio realis minor, 
which, although compromising Palamas’ distinction, was still too rea- 
lis to allow for a full defence of divine simplicity. 

3) Immediately after the translation of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
contra Gentiles, Summa theologiae, and De potentia by the anti-Palamites 


pp. 76-79; “Georgios Gemistos-Plethon’s” (cf. supra, n. 169), pp. 310-311. Further, 
Eugenicos’ treatise [Tegl dvactdcews (ed. A. SCHMEMANN, “Une ceuvre inédite de St Marc 
d’Ephése: ITegi évaotécews”, in: Oeodoyia 22 [1951], pp. 51-64; text on pp. 53-60) is 
merely a defence of the rational possibility of the doctrine of resurrection and a rational 
refutation of some philosophical objections against it based almost entirely on Thomas 
Aquinas’ description of the natural unity of the human soul with the body in explicitly 
hylomorphic and anti-Platonic terms (see Summa contra Gentiles 1V,79-81; cf. Vat. gr 
616, ff. 289'-294"). Likewise, in his De hominis imbecillitate, he adopted some of the 
arguments for the compatibility of the eternal damnation of the sinners with the divine 
mercy in THOMAS AQUINAS’ Summa theologia, Suppl. 99,1 Resp. (see ed. A. JAHN, “Mar- 
cus Eugenicus...” (cf. supra, n. 285), p. 66,8-18). Further, Marcos, just like Theophanes 
of Nicaea (cf. supra, p. 319), describes God as actus purus (Second Antirrhetics; ed. PILA- 
VAKIS [cf. supra, n. 236], p. 9,15-17), even if he immediately adds that He also has a 
naturally concomitant energy ad extra (cf. op. cit., p. 2,9 sqq., where he explains which 
part of Aristotle’s doctrine of the Prime Mover can be accepted by a Christian). The image 
of Eugenicos that emerges from all this evidence reinforces M. Pilavakis’ position that Eugen- 
icos “was not anti-Westerner or a fanatic and narrow-minded monk who en bloc rejected 
the thought of the Catholic Church; on the contrary, he both respected and was interested 
in St. Augustine... Though trained as a theologian, he was a cultured man with wide inter- 
ests”; PILAVAKIS, Markos Eugenikos’ “First” (cf. supra, n. 138), p. 57. 
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Demetrios and Prochoros Cydones (from 1354 to 1359/61), a trend 
of Thomistic Palamism emerged, which was even more compromised. 
Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine of the ‘nomina divina’, logically based on 
a distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re, was seen by some Palamists 
as a consistent way of reconciling unity and multiplicity in Deus unus. 
To these thinkers, the variety of the ‘divine names’ does not spring 
from God, but from the inadequate way our finite minds grasp God 
according to our knowledge of the effects caused by God in the world. 
In this sense, ratio is the cause of their distinction. On the other hand, 
by way of analogy, these names neither are fictitious nor correspond 
just to what happens in the world; they correspond to something real, | 
since, in fact, God is the supreme goodness, justice, and so on. Still, 
adhering to Palamism, they seem to take this fundamentum (rather 
contrary to what Aquinas himself believed) as determinatum. 

4) M. Jugie’s classification of the Palamism of the fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Byzantine Palamites as “mitigé” “pour ce qui est de 
formules”,228 in contrast with the Palamism of Scholarios, taken as 
“mitigé” “pour ce qui regarde le fond”, should be revised. In fact, even 
the former Palamites, although they stood as the representatives of the 
“palamisme officiel” 3° departed from Palamas’ distinctio realis by con- 
ceding either a strictly Basilian interpretation of the distinction between 
‘essence’ and ‘energies’, which Palamas was rather reluctant to subscribe 
to,22° or a Thomistic interpretation of the distinction, or both.73! 


328. M. JUGIE, “Palamite, controverse”, in: Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 11, 
Paris 1932, cols. 1777-1818, esp. 1795-1796 (to my view, Nicholas Cabasilas should be 
removed from the list of Palamites, on which he had once upon a time been included 
because of his being confused with his uncle Neilos Cabasilas and is usually still included 
because of the phenomenon of scholarly inertia). 

329. GUICHARDAN, Le probleme (cf. supra, n. 2), pp. 169-176, esp. 176. 

330. M. JUGIE himself had noticed that some Palamites tended to “minimize” Pala- 
mas’ distinction between ‘essence’ and ‘energies’ by accepting a “virtual distinction” 
(art. cit. supra, n. 328, col. 1797); and he had rightly pointed out John VI Cantacouzenos 
and Theophanes of Nicaea as the most striking cases of this sort of “édulcoration” (art. 
cit., col. 1795). Still, having access to much fewer printed and sufficiently edited sources 
than we have today, he failed to notice that érlvoww was the central notion of this com- 
promise. In fact, he was surprised to see that a post-Byzantine Palamite, George Coressios 
(ca. 1570-1659/70) (cf. next note), stated that it is a “Adyou Stapood” that distinguishes 
between God’s ‘essence’ and ‘energies’ (see col. 1812; cf. N.M. STOUPAKIS, Teweytog 
Kopécatos (1570 ci.-1659/70). H Cwm, 16 Egyo tov xal of mvevpatixol ayaves tis éoxis 
tov [elaborated version of a Doct. Diss., Philosophical Faculty of the University of Athens, 
1993], Chios 2000, pp. 357-358), and that the Byzantine translation of some of Aquinas’ 
writings contributed quite a lot to this process. My impression is that Jugie implicitly 
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5) The positive way several Palamite authors implicitly used Aqui- 
nas in their writings shows that, setting aside the points over which 
ecclesiastical (i.e., political) disputes were held from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, they regarded Aquinas as a theological trans-confes- 
sional authority or, at least, semi-authority deserving to be seriously 


suggests that the Palamites were conscious of the extreme character of Palamas’ theology 
and thus tried to make it look possible to swallow; yet, being members of an ‘Ecclesia 
dissidentium’ and having, as a result, lost the guidance of the Holy Spirit, they were 
doomed to fall back again to the core of Palamism, which, as he had suggested elsewhere 
(M. Jucig, “Les origines de la méthode hésychaste”, in: Echos d’Orient 30 [1931], 
pp. 179-185, esp. 185), has roots in the late eleventh century (Symeon the New Theolo- 
gian and others), when the ‘dissidentia’ on the Byzantines’ part definitely took place. In 
general, the way most Catholic theologians approach the Palamite controversy implies 
partiality. For example, D. PETAU, in Vol. I of his monumental Dogmata theologica (1644- 
50), devotes a special chapter to this controversy and sanctions the anti-Palamite party as 
expressed, inter altos, in Manuel Calecas’ De essentia et operatione (by then wrongly attrib- 
uted to Demetrios Cydones), which he cites (D. PETAVIUS, Dogmata theologica... 
[cf. supra, n. 11], Lib. I, “De Deo Deique proprietatibus”, cap. 12, “De Graecorum 
recentiorum opinione, qui a Dei substantia reipsa differe putant operationes illius...”, fols. 
76b-79a; Ps.-DEMETRIOS CYDONES’ passage in col. 77a, note 2). Orthodox theologians 
have been unaware of the mitigating character of most Byzantine Palamites’ Palamism, 
too. For instance, when facing Vikentios Damodos’ professed defence of Palamism in 
terms of distinguishing between ‘essence’ and ‘energies’ “xar’ éxivorav” or “xat& tov Adyov 
THs onpaolas, byt xark +b me&yua” (see next note), although in principle unwilling to 
present an ‘Eastern Greek’ theologian as anti-Palamist, G.D. METALLINOS is so surprised 
by the way Damodos formulated his Palamism that he parallels a relevant passage from 
DAMODOS’ Compendium of Theology with a passage from the ITegt odolas xal évegyelac 
(PG 154: 3648) of the professed Byzantine anti-Palamist Manuel Calecas (ca. 1350?-1410); 
G.D. METALLINOS, Vikentios Damodos (1679/1700-1752): Ocohoyia doypatixn xata ovr- 
touiay ite Luvtayudtiov beodoyindy. Prolegomena — Kritische Ausgabe — Kommentar (Inau- 
gural-Dissertation zur Erlangung des Doktorgrades der Philosophischen Fakultat der Universitit 
zu K6ln), Athens 1980, p. 138, ad 9,4; p. 143, ad 14,24; ad 14,30-15,1; tellingly enough, 
one would in vain search for these specific complementary notes in the recent reimpression 
of this Diss.: G.D. METALLINOS, Bixevtiov Aauodod Oeohoyia doppatinn xatd ovvtoplay 
ire Luvtaypatioy Oeoroyixdy. Hioaywyt) - xoetian #xdoon - oxddra, Holy Monastery of 
Vatopedion (Holy Mountain) 2008. 

331. In the post-Byzantine history of Palamism, most (if not all) Orthodox theologi- 
ans (see a list in JUGIE, “Palamite (controverse)” [cf. supra, n. 328], cols. 1810-1812) 
followed some sort of Byzantine “palamisme mitigé”. For example, Sebastos Kyminetes 
(1632-1702) wrote a L¥vtopoc Oeweia meet diapoeas Oelas odoias xal Betas évegyelas, xate 
Aativwyv (unedited; see CH. KARANASIOS, Sebastos Trapezuntios Kyminetes (1632-1702). 
Biographie, Werkheuristik und die editio princeps der Exegese zu “De virtute” des Pseudo- 
Aristoteles [Serta Graeca, vol. 10], Wiesbaden 2001, pp. 187-188, N° 54), where he speaks 
of “Siapopd wove tH Ady@ xal rH ércivolx” (Kos, Municipal Library, 2, ff. 181‘; 183%; 
188'-188"; with an implicit reference to BASIL OF CAESAREA’s Adversus Eunomium 1,7; cf. 
supra, n. 5). (My sincere thanks to Dr. Charitonas Karanasios (Academy of Athens) for 
providing me a copy of cod. Kos 2.) 
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and profitably taken into account in all matters. True, the case of 
Joseph Bryennios shows that this was not general; still, the case of 
Marcos Eugenicos (not to mention his disciple Scholarios) shows that 
this admiration for Latins did not regard only Aquinas but also 
Dietrich of Freiberg and that the Byzantines’ recognition of the value 
of Western Scholasticism was based on their seeing that the Latins 
mastered and fruitfully used the sane and useful pieces of both ancient 
Greek philosophical literature (especially Aristotle) and Christian 
tradition (e.g., Ps.-Dionysius Areopagite and John of Damascus). 

It goes without saying that, since many primary sources of the 
speculative thought of Late Byzantium are still unedited and most 
published texts are improperly edited (the Byzantine translations of 
some of Thomas Aquinas’ major writings included”), and since the 
philosophical sources of Gregory Palamas (whose writings left almost 
none of the Late Byzantine intellectuals indifferent, either in a positive 
or in a negative way) remain practically unexplored, some of my main 
and secondary conclusions will be revised.* 


332. This is a gap intended to be filled by the research and editorial project “Thomas 
de Aquino Byzantinus” (http:/ /www.eie.gr/nhrffinstitutes/ibr/ programmes/ thomas-gr.html; 
hetp://www.rhul.uk/Hellenic-Institute/Research/Thomas.htm). 

333. I would like to thank Lecturer Dr. Charalambos Dendrinos (London) for provid- 
ing me with valuable material on Manuel II Palaiologos; Dr. Christos Triantafyllopoulos 
(London) for helping me in my study of some manuscripts; and Assoc. Prof. Chris Schabel 
and Assoc. Prof. Martin Hinterberger (Nicosia) for their diligent study of my text as well 
as for polishing my English. 


THE WESTERN INFLUENCE 
ON LATE BYZANTINE ARISTOTELIAN COMMENTARIES! 


Katerina IERODIAKONOU 


The obvious place to detect a Western influence on late Byzantine 
Aristotelian commentaries is George Scholarios Gennadios’ extensive 
logical commentaries on the Ars Vetus, that is to say his commentar- 
ies on Porphyty’s Isagoge and on Aristotle’s Categories and De inter- 
pretatione.” For Sten Ebbesen’s and Jan Pinborg’s 1982 article 
“Gennadios and Western Scholasticism”? succeeded in establishing, 
beyond any doubt, a strong dependence of Gennadios’ logical com- 
mentaries on Latin sources. In particular, they convincingly argued 
that large chunks of Gennadios’ comments are nothing but mere 
translations from the Quaestiones super Artem Veterem by Radulphus 
Brito (ca. 1270-ca. 1320), a scholastic philosopher and theologian 
from Brittany who taught Aristotelian logic at the University of Paris 
around the beginning of the fourteenth century.* 


1. This paper would not have been written if it were not for the insightful work of 
Sten Ebbesen in this scholarly field. Moreover, this paper would not have had its present 
form if it were not again for Sten Ebbesen’s invaluable comments on an earlier draft. For 
these reasons I would like to thank him wholeheartedly. 

2. On Gennadios’ life and works see generally F. TINNEFELD, “Georgios Gennadios 
Scholarios”, in: C.G. CONTICELLO and V. CONTICELLO (eds.), La théologie byzantine et sa 
tradition, II (XIIIe-XIXe s.), Turnhout 2002, pp. 477-549 (with rich: bibliography and an 
annotated list of Gennadios’ works). 

3. S. EBBESEN and J. PINBORG, “Gennadios and Western Scholasticism: Radulphus 
Brito’s Ars vetus in Greek Translation”, in: Classica et Mediaevalia 33 (1981-82), pp. 263- 
319. 

4. On Radulphus Brito, see recently W.J. COURTENAY, “Radulphus Brito, Master of 
Arts and Theology”, in: Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Age Grec et Latin 76 (2005), 
pp. 131-158. His works will be listed in a forthcoming fascicle of Olga WEYERS’ Le travail 
intellectuel & la Faculté des arts de Paris: textes et maitres (ca. 1200-1500), Studia Artis- 
tarum, Brepols: Turnhout. Among them are question commentaries on the whole of the 
Organon, Metaphysics and Nicomachean Ethics, For a list of his questions on the Organon, 
cf. J. PINBORG, “Die Logik der Modistae”, in: Studia Mediewistyczne 16 (1975), pp. 39-97; 
rp. in J. PINBORG, Medieval Semantics. Selected Studies on Medieval Logic and Grammar, 
ed. S. EBBESEN, London 1984. Radulphus Brito’s Quaestiones super Artem Veterem were 
first printed in Venice ca. 1499, but there is no critical edition of the entire text. ; 
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My aim here is simply to reappraise the extent of such an influence, 
to try to understand the rationale behind it, and finally to make some 
brief remarks about its further impact. 

Let me first introduce the text on which I want to focus. Genna- 
dios’ logical commentaries were edited in Paris in 1936 on the basis 
of three autographa as the first and biggest part of the seventh volume 
of Gennadios’ complete works.° The editors dated them around 
1432/5, though more recently Theodore Zissis has suggested that the 
date of their composition could be somewhat earlier. The three com- 
mentaries cover approximately the same length — 106 pages on 
Porphyry’s Isagoge, 123 on Aristotle’s Categories, 110 on the De inter- 
pretatione —, and constitute the longest Byzantine commentaries on 
these particular logical treatises of Aristotle.” They were most probably 
meant to be used for teaching purposes, perhaps covering the logical 
training of students during their first year of philosophical studies.° 

But what about the other treatises of the Organon which were usu- 
ally taught as part of the standard Byzantine philosophical curricu- 
lum? Did Gennadios produce any commentaries on them, too? In the 
letter with which he prefaced his extant logical commentaries and in 
which he dedicated them to the last Byzantine emperor, Constantine 
Palaeologos, who at the time was still residing in Mystra, Gennadios 
insinuated that he had no interest in commenting on the Prior Analyt- 
ics, because he considered this Aristotelian treatise too technical for 
his purposes (4.33).? Concerning now the Pasterior Analytics, Gen- 
nadios reported in some length that he had decided, instead of com- 
menting himself on it, to translate Thomas Aquinas’ commentary 
(4.29-5.12); this translation, however, is unfortunately lost.'? On the 


5. Oeuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, ed. by L. Petit, X.A. SIDERIDES, and 
M. JUGIE, 8 vols., Paris 1928-36. 

6. Cf. TN. Zissis, Pevvddioc B’ XyoAdguoc, Thessaloniki 1980, p. 353. 

7. Respectively pp. 7-113, 114-237, and 238-348 of Oeuvres completes de.Gennade 
Scholarios, vol. VII, ed. by L. Petir, X.A. SIDERIDES, and M. JUGIE. 

8. Cf. Zissis, Fevvddiog B’ Lyoddguoc, p. 353. Zissis makes a much more concrete 
suggestion: assuming that the students met for two hours twice a week and studied at each 
meeting one of the J/ectiones into which these commentaries are divided, the three com- 
mentaries could have covered the logical course of a whole year in three terms. However, 
he does not adduce any textual evidence to support this suggestion. 

9, The numbers in parentheses refer to page and line numbers in Oeuvres completes de 
Gennade Scholarios, vol. VII, ed. PETIT, SIDERIDES, and JUGIE. 

10. Cf. JuGiE’s introduction to Oeuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, vol. VII, 
p. IL. 
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other hand, there is plenty of evidence that Gennadios’ translation of 
Aquinas’ comments on the Posterior Analytics was just one instance of 
his more ambitious project to translate into Greek important logical 
commentaries and textbooks from the Western scholastic tradition. 
We have, for instance, his translations of Pseudo-Aquinas’ De fallaciis, 
of Peter of Spain’s Summutae logicales (less the treatise on fallacies), 
and the anonymous Liber de sex principiis, which in his time was 
commonly attributed to Gilbert de la Porrée.!! 

Still, the Western influence on Gennadios’ logical endeavours was 
not limited to the production of these translations. What is more 
intriguing, from our point of view, is the way Gennadios tried to 
incorporate in his own logical writings what he regarded as Western 
wisdom; and it is indicative what he himself had to say about this in 
his dedicatory letter to Constantine Palaeologos. More specifically, 
there are three points which are worth making in this connection: 

(1) Although Gennadios usually did not refer to his sources, he 
explicitly mentioned in these prefatory remarks the ancient commen- 
tators whose works he was well acquainted with and confessed to have 
used, namely, Theophrastus, Alexander, Porphyry, Syrianus, Ammo- 
nius, Simplicius and Themistius. Most interestingly, he also referred 
to Avicenna, to Averroes and to the Latin scholars whose logical com- 
mentaries he claimed to have found useful for the composition of his 
own comments’? (3.4-22).'3 He even stressed that it is exactly this 


11. Ocuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, vol. VIII, pp. 255-282, 283-337, and 
338-350. It is now accepted that Gilbert did not author the Liber de sex principiis: see 
L.O. NIELSEN, Theology and Philosophy in the Twelfth Century. A Study of Gilbert Porreta’s 
Thinking and the Theological Expositions of the Doctrine of the Incarnation during the Period 
1130-1180, Leiden 1982, p. 45. The three Latin treatises have now been critically edited: 
PsEUDO-AQUINAS, De fallaciis ad quosdam nobiles artistas, ed. by R. MANDONNET and P. PETRI, 
in S. Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula Omnia, vol. 4, Paris 1927, pp. 508-534; PETER OF SPAIN, 
Tractatus, called afterwards Summulae logicales, ed. by L.M. DE RYK, Assen 1972; Liber 
de sex principiis, ed. by L. MINIO-PALUELLO (Aristoteles Latinus, 1/7), Paris 1966. 

12. Though in his prefatory letter Gennadios does not refer to any of his Western 
sources in particular, in the main text of his logical commentaries we find scattered refer- 
ences to Boethius, Aquinas, (pseudo-) Gilbert de la Porrée, Albert the Great and once to 
Radulphus Brito. - 
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dependence on the non-Greek commentators which may be said to 
add extra value to his commentaries, as compared with teaching based 
on the works of Leo Magentenos, Michael Psellos and John Philo- 
ponus'4 (3.31-34).¥ 

(2) Gennadios clearly stated that the Latin logical works were par- 
ticularly instructive to him both in terms of their content and in 
terms of their method. He thought that some of the issues which the 
Latins had previously raised, some of the views which they had 
expressed, and some of the distinctions which they had made were 
more sophisticated than the ones to be found in the Greek commen- 
taries. Thus, according to Gennadios, the Latin commentators man-_ 
aged two things; namely, (i) to overshadow (apekrupsan) some of the 
interpretations of the ancient commentators by introducing more 
subtle distinctions and better observations, and (ii) to develop (epéuk- 
sésan) Aristotle’s philosophy with their additions (3.22-30).1° More- 
over, Gennadios explained that the way he chose to structure and 
present his comments closely followed that of the scholastic tradition 
in dividing the text into ‘lessons’ (anagnéseis ~ lectiones) and each les- 
son into an introduction (protheéria); then a broad analysis of the text 
into sections (hé tou grammatos diairesis genikés ~ divisio litterae in 


cobtav, AA Kal thy brepdptov coglav, Aéyw Se thy Aarlvav, oupPareiaBel por mde tov 
oxondy uddora bmetrygers, érel tig Aativev paviic erbyyavoy ératwv, obx dAlyac erjrBov 
BiBAoug Aarivixds, TOAAS Usv THS KpyatoTépac, od ghattoug 88 Tig Udons, TAclotas dé 
zig vewréoug tabryg xal dxoBeardous alpécews’ of yap tay Aarttvey diddcxador obte tay 
Tlopquetov te xal "Are dvdpov xal "Aupavlov xat Lipmrrrxtov xal Meurtottov xat trav 
coroitay jyvonoay, xal ert te ABepdou xal ’ABtvxévov xak moAAGy &ddov ’"AopdéBav te xat 
Tlepodiv eg thy bdqv qirdocoglay cvyypdupata cig Thy Exutéy wetaBeBAnuéva Pwvijy 
dravra roocavéyvey' "ABepdny dé obdelc, oluat, dyvoet t&v eEnyytav *Aptototédous byte 
adv xpdtictov, xat obn sqyyriy pdvov, dAAL xal nountiy moAAGy A6vou xat orovdijc dElwy 
BiBAlav. 

14. It is interesting to note that Gennadios includes Philoponus in the same list 
together with Magentenos and Psellos and not among the ancient commentators. 

15. Tatra tolvoy &ravre éedOady, ef udv exépdavd tr xat abrdg rAcov tv Mayevryvey, 
4} Wears, 7} Orddrovov udvov ev toig torobtotc noootycapeveay, TH Oecd yrpus tig Swpeke’ 
éxelvov yap todto SHpov dvanproPytyTWS. 

16. “Are obv &% roixthyg coplag te xdAdota cvdAcE devon nal moAAk map’ Exutdy 
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generali); then a detailed analysis of the text into sections (diaireitai 
to gramma eidikés ~ divisio in speciali) with interpretations of particu- 
lar points (herméneia ~ expositio); and finally, ‘investigations’ (zété- 
mata ~ quaestiones) that he also structured in the Western way, by 
first stating the problem to be discussed, then arguing against the view 
expounded, and in the end settling the argument (5.13-26).!7 

(3) Gennadios expressed the wish to be read not only by his 
Byzantine contemporaries but also by the Latins (6.6-9). In fact, 
Bonifacio Bembo of Brescia translated part of his commentaries into 
Latin during his time.!® It is also indicative that one of the autographa 
of his logical commentaries belonged to Cardinal John Salviati (1490- 
1553), the nephew of Pope Leo X, active in the first half of the six- 
teenth century.” 

According to Ebbesen and Pinborg, these prefatory remarks might 
suggest that Gennadios’ logical commentaries are fairly independent 
works in which “the author takes advantage of his vast reading and 
reaps the fruits of Western scholarship without following any par- 
ticular source slavishly”.?° But such an expectation is, in their view, 
hardly fulfilled. For as I have said at the beginning, they actually 
identify the Latin logical work which Gennadios translated and incor- 
porated in his comments, namely Radulphus Brito’s Quaestiones super 
Artem Veterem. Furthermore, Ebbesen and Pinborg claim that, if we 
were to subtract the passages that stem from Brito, what is left from 


17. “E€nyyjoacton pev obv, Erep elnov, tig Aoyweig Uépog tobtwv elvexa oby efdduny 
eic 88 why Iloppuplov Kicaywyiy xal rév Séxa Karyyoptdv td BiBAlov xab vo Tlepi 
Eppnvelac, & 3} xabdmep tic Depédtog rio mepl cuAACYLoLaV meayparelac xal prAocoplac 
andong elvar Soxei, taityy exdédmxa thy eEhynow, cic tela Statpovpevyy, dog eloyrat, dv 
Exactov elc dvayvadcets Stethouny eltovy duidlac’ ev alc dvayvdcecty ott wey mpolewola 
tug &v talc mheloraic, émd&yerar Se 4 rod ypdupatoc dialpectg yevuxddc’ elta Staupetrar vo 
yedupo eidixdig xal Epunveterat elt Cyrodvras tivd év rH ypdupare ela Sov Sei Cyrety 
nat Ew tod ypdupatos evic, ob3¢ toto napleyev. Kat mpdc tabra r& Cyriara meoywpod- 
pev TH hacwvind tpdm@, tdvrec te Td medBAHUA xal emtyerpoivees cic tobvavtloy ev Tolc 
rAclatoig era StopiCdmevor TaANVES xal Abovtes th emiyeronuata’ 6 3) TOV jyetéowv 
ebnynt@y ovdetc nw uexer tH Hugpac rhode, bou ye ed oldu, toy ydver teDuppyxcd<. 

18. Bembo’s translation is to be found in the late fifteenth-century manuscript BAV, 
Vat. lat. 4560, which also includes an anonymous Latin translation of Psellos’ and Magen- 
tenos’ comments on some of the Organon treatises. Cf. JUGIE, Oeuvres completes de 
Gennade Scholarios, vol. VII, p. III, n. 1; EBBESEN-PINBORG, “Gennadios and Western 
Scholasticism”, pp. 314-317. 

19. Cf. JUGIE, Oeuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios, vol. VII, p. IV. 

20. EBBESEN-PINBORG, “Gennadios and Western Scholasticism”, p. 265. 
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Gennadios’ text is a so-called ‘literal’ commentary, or even three literal 
commentaries, one on each of the works, consisting of divisions of 
the text commented on into sections and some mini-guaestiones; and 
although they do not detect the sources of these literal commentaries, 
they think that they also constitute translations from the Latin, judg- 
ing from some strange Greek sentences which Gennadios used. ‘Thus, 
Ebbesen and Pinborg conclude: “He was, in short, a compilator in 
much the same way as Leo Magentenus had been; only his sources 
were different”.2! In addition, Ebbesen makes an even stronger state- 
ment in one of his more recent articles: “The lection-commentary is 
a uniquely Latin phenomenon. The one Greek example I know, viz. 
George Scholarios’ commentary on the Ars Vetus, is a translation from 
the Latin”.”” 

But is it really the case that Gennadios’ logical commentaries are 
nothing but mere translations from the Latin? It is certainly true that 
in his dedicatory letter Gennadios proudly acknowledged the Western 
influence on his logical writings. However, he did that only after hay- 
ing paid tribute to the Greek commentators whom he clearly consid- 
ered to be indispensable teachers for the better understanding and 
interpretation of Aristotle’s Organon. Should we, then, insist that 
Gennadios slavishly follows Latin sources? To settle this issue, one 
would obviously need to study systematically all the passages from 
Gennadios’ logical commentaries which do not stem from Brito’s 
work and try to find out whether their sources are Greek or Latin. 
Here, however, I have chosen to concentrate just on Gennadios’ com- 
ments on the De interpretatione; for what immediately struck me is 
the fact that this commentary includes, again according to Ebbesen 
and Pinborg, translated extracts from Brito’s work only at two places. 
In particular, it only includes two clearly marked quaestiones which 
together are not more than five and a half pages in length (297.23- 
300.31 and 347.7-348.29). So, what about the remaining 105 pages of 
Gennadios’ comments on the De interpretatione? What are the sources 
on which Gennadios relied here? Are they exclusively Latin sources? 


21. EBBESEN-PINBORG, “Gennadios and Western Scholasticism”, p. 267. 

22. S. EBBESEN, “Greek and Latin Medieval Logic”, in: Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen- 
Age Grec et Latin 66 (1996), pp. 67-93, esp. p. 85; reprinted in IDEM, Greek-Latin 
Philosophical Interaction (Collected Essays of Sten Ebbesen, 1), Aldershot 2008, pp. 137- 
156, at p. 150. 
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In his comments on the De interpretatione Gennadios referred twice 
to Boethius (242.6; 293.28), once to Albert the Great (347.29), once 
to the Latin scholars in general (250.8), and once to Averroes (337.3). 
He never mentioned Thomas Aquinas by name, although John Dem- 
etracopoulos has recently undertaken to compile a detailed list of 
Gennadios’ comments that constitute translations from Aquinas’ 
commentary on the De interpretatione.”® Indeed, this list clearly shows 
that Gennadios’ comments depend on Aquinas’ work to a great 
extent. But even this influence cannot account for the whole of Gen- 
nadios’ text; for there are also his explicit references to Greek 
sources. 

More specifically, apart from the subsidiary allusions to views put 
forward by Aspasius (259.27), Alexander (254.37; 259.31; 264.5; 
279.15), Porphyry (278.32; 338.30), and the grammarians (250.13; 
253.31), allusions which constitute digressions rather than being 
strictly relevant to the issues discussed in this particular Aristotelian 
treatise, Gennadios seems to have taken into serious consideration two 
Greek commentaries when composing his own logical comments, 
namely, Ammonius’ commentary on the De interpretatione and 
Psellos’ paraphrase of the same work. In fact, Gennadios referred by 
name to Ammonius ten times (250.21; 251.12; 255.8; 319.26; 
337.33; 338.11; 22; 26; 37; 339.5) and to Psellos twice (266.3; 
338.9). And although some of the references to Ammonius are clearly 
due to Aquinas (250.21; 251.12; 255.8);:there is.at least a substantial 
passage (337.33-339.6) in which Gennadios engaged himself directly 
in a lively dialogue with Ammonius’ comments, expressing a strong 
disagreement with him. In particular, the issue discussed: here con- 
cerns the authenticity of chapter fourteen of the De interpretatione: 
after having presented Ammonius’ position that Aristotle is not the 


23. Iam indebted to John Demetracopoulos for providing me with the list of Schol- 
atios’ passages that are translations from Aquinas’ commentary on the De interpretatione. 
A brief version of this list will be included in his lemma on Gennadios for the forthcom- 
ing Ueberweg volume on Byzantine philosophy, edited by G. KAPRIEV. On Scholarios and 
Aquinas, see J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Georgios Gennadios II - Scholarios’ Florilegium 
Thomisticum. His Early Abridgment of Various Chapters and Quaestiones of Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summae and His Anti-Plethonism”, in: Recherches de théologie et philosophie 
médiévales 69/1 (2002), pp. 117-171, and IDEM, “Georgios Gennadios II - Scholarios’ 
Florilegium Thomisticum II (De fato) and Its Anti-Plethonic Tenor”, in: Recherches a 
théologie et philosophie médiévales 74/2. (2007), pp. 301-376. 
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author of this part of the treatise, Gennadios argued in favour of the 
contrary thesis; and it is in the same context that Psellos is also men- 
tioned as following the erroneous position held by Ammonius. 

Furthermore, there are occasions in his De interpretatione com- 
mentary on which Gennadios clearly tried to differentiate his under- 
standing of the Aristotelian text from the generally accepted one. In 
such cases he first stated the interpretation to which most scholars 
adhered, and then offered an alternative interpretation which he 
regarded as better and thus favoured it over the others (e.g. 257.16; 
283.32; 315.28). So, even if such alternative interpretations should 
not always be thought of as Gennadios’ original interpretations, it is 
reasonable to think of them as marking his attempt to take a critical 
stance towards his sources and to present his own point of view. 

But if the content of Gennadios’ commentary on the De interpre- 
tatione does not simply follow a Latin source, what about its method? 
Is it really the case that the structure of his logical comments repro- 
duces that of the Latin commentaries on Aristotle’s Organon? It is 
noticeable that at the beginning of most sections of the De interpre- 
tatione commentary there are brief informative analyses of the issues 
to be discussed in what follows (e.g., 256.4ff.; 260.11ff.; 262.324f; 
270.12ff.; 282.18ff.; 289.37ff; 301.6ff.). That is to say, Gennadios’ 
common practice was first to divide and subdivide the issues to be 
discussed and then to focus on certain points and comment on them 
in greater detail. But the fact that he did not add in this particular 
commentary any quaestiones, apart from the two which he translated 
from Brito’s work, as I have already mentioned, makes the structure 
of his commentary very similar to that of the Greek commentaries 
known as ‘praxis-commentaries’, which were also divided into sec- 
tions, the praxeis, and started with an analysis of the argumentation 
followed by detailed comments on specific points; such a commen- 
tary, for instance, is Stephanus’ commentary on the De interpreta- 
tione.** Hence, it would be pertinent to suggest that the method of 
Gennadios’ commentary has as much in common with the method 
of some Greek logical commentaries as it does with that of the Latin 
ones. 


24. Cf. EBBESEN, “Greek and Latin Medieval Logic”, pp. 84-87; IDEM, Greek-Latin 
Philosophical Interaction, me 150-152. 
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To summarize, if Gennadios stressed in his dedicatory letter the 
contribution of Latin scholars to the interpretation of Aristotle’s 
logical treatises, it is because the inclusion in his commentaries of 
their views constituted a real innovation in the Greek commentary 
tradition. Nevertheless, he certainly did not want to imply that he 
relied exclusively on Latin sources. For Gennadios, just like any other 
Byzantine commentator, made ample use of the ancient Greek com- 
mentaries as well as of those produced by previous Byzantine scholars, 
and most importantly, he made no claim to originality. On the con- 
trary, he presented himself, again in his dedicatory letter, as nothing 
but a compilator who added at only a few places his judgement about 
which interpretation he regarded as the most convincing (5.26-32);”° 
and this seems to have been his practice, at least in the case of his De 
interpretatione commentary. It should, therefore, be no surprise that 
he brought together comments from different authors, exactly like 
Magentenos, though Gennadios’ sources were both Greek and Latin. 
And it would be an oversimplification to claim that he slavishly 
followed a Latin source, an oversimplification which may prevent us 
from undertaking the interesting, though I acknowledge quite diffi- 
cult, task of inquiring into the reasons that led Gennadios to choose 
the different sources he actually did at the different sections of his 
commentary. 

Gennadios’ decision to make use of both Greek and Latin sources 
admittedly constitutes the important difference which distinguishes... 
him from the other Byzantine commentators, a difference which calls 

‘for some explanation and to which I want to devote some brief final 
remarks. For the question which is particularly puzzling with regard 
to the Western influence on Gennadios’ logical endeavours is the one 
inquiring into the reasons which led a Byzantine scholar for the first 
time at the first part of the fifteenth century to take into consideration 
Western scholarship. Historians of the period would perhaps invoke 
a series of political reasons that urged Gennadios to be open to the 
Latin influence, especially such political reasons as those connected 
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with the attempts to unify the Churches. In fact, Gennadios attended 
in 1438-1439 the Council of Ferrara-Florence, in which he took a 
Unionist position, although he soon after turned into an avowed 
opponent of the Union of the Churches and became the leader of the 
anti-Unionist party.”° 

This is the historian’s perspective, which by no means excludes the 
possibility to understand Gennadios’ interest in and use of the Latin 
logical works on the basis of their philosophical merits. In other 
words, it is more rewarding, from a philosophical point of view, to 
single out the reasons which, according to Gennadios, made it par- 
ticularly advantageous to incorporate in his logical commentaries the 
scholastic tradition. And it becomes, I think, clear both from his . 
dedicatory letter and from scattered remarks in his De interpretatione 
commentary that he opted for a combination of Latin and Greek 
sources because, in this way, both the method and the philosophical 
content of his logical comments could be significantly improved. 
More specifically, the Latin method contributed to the clarity and 
precision of his commentaries, qualities which enhanced their peda- 
gogical value and greatly facilitated their teaching. As to the content 
of Gennadios’ commentaries, the inclusion of the Latin views offered 
a more comprehensive account of the different interpretations of Aris- 
totle’s doctrines, and thus guaranteed a better stance from which one 
would be able to recognize the best interpretation. But again, even on 
the occasions on which Gennadios confessed the importance of Latin 
influence, he did not fail to treat the Greek sources with comparable 
respect. For instance, when he mentioned in his dedicatory letter his 
translation of Aquinas’ commentary on the Posterior Analytics, he also 
felt the need to point out that the views of the Greek commentators 
should not be neglected, if we want to reach a clear, precise and bet- 
ter interpretation of Aristotle’s thought (5.2-12). 

So, when Gennadios was composing his logical commentaries, he 
seems to have been well aware of the fact that he belonged to a long 
commentary tradition. And he treated this commentary tradition as 
part of the philosophical output, in the sense that he regarded the 
views of the previous commentators as philosophically important. The 


26. G. PODSKALSKY, “Die Rezeption der thomistischen Theologie bei Gennadios II. 
Scholarios (1403-1472)”, in: Theologie und Philosophie 49 (1974), pp. 305-323. 
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same awareness of the significance and variety of the previous com- 
mentary tradition we find in the fourteenth century in the prefatory 
remarks of Sophonias’ paraphrasis of Aristotle’s De anima (1.5-2.3).?” 
The crucial difference in Gennadios’ case, however, is that he con- 
sciously added the commentary tradition inaugurated by the Latin and 
Arab scholars, parallel to the established ancient and Byzantine tradi- 
tion. Moreover, in Gennadios’ case it is interesting to note that, 
although the commentator’s task still was, of course, to explain Aris- 
totle’s text by offering interpretations of obscure passages, at the same 
time the commentator took seriously and commented on the views of 
his predecessors, views which were regarded by Gennadios as further 
continuing Aristotle’s thought. For in his view, the role of the com- 
mentator was not only to transform Aristotle’s thought for pedagogical 
purposes, and thus to introduce a literary innovation, but to expand 
on it in certain ways. And it makes sense to suggest, I think, that such 
a development is closely connected to the fact that Gennadios con- 
sciously presented the tradition inaugurated by the Latin scholars. 
To conclude, Gennadios seems to have been the only author among 
the Byzantine commentators on Aristotle’s logic who was open to the 
influence of the scholastic tradition. This influence, however, should 
not be seen as having the character of a mere translation or of a slav- 
ish dependence on the Western tradition. Gennadios’ commentaries 
on the Ars Vetus combine elements from both the Greek and the Latin 


~ logical commentaries in an innovative manner, so that what becomes 


intriguing is to examine carefully how the two traditions are brought 


‘together in a coherent whole. Unfortunately, however, there was no 


time left for his example to be followed by other Byzantine commen- 
tators, who could have thus been able perhaps to breathe new life into 
their fast aging commentary tradition. It is not until much later that 
someone like Theophilos Korydalleus (1574-1646), who was trained 
in Padua at the beginning of the seventeenth century (1609-1613), 
could again produce in his works such an amalgam of Western scho- 
lasticism and the Greek commentary tradition.”® 


27. Cf. B. BYDEN, “Aoyoteyvixés xatvotoules ota Tmocinn maAatordyeta UmoLVjUata 
ato ITept puyns tov AptatotéAy”, in: Yadurnua 4 (2006), pp. 221-251. 

28. CEuvres Philosophiques de Théophile Corydalée, vol. 1: Introduction & la Logique, 
ed. by A. PAPADOPOULOS and C, Noica, Bucharest 1970; vol. Il: Commentaires a la 
Métaphysique, ed. by C. NoIca and T. ILiopoutos, Bucharest 1972. 
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Der vorliegende Text setzt sich eine ganz bescheidene Aufgabe. Er ist 
lediglich bestrebt, darzulegen, daf$ Philosophie und dogmatische 
Theologie von den byzantinischen Denkern ausreichend scharf unter- 
schieden wurden. Diese Differenzierung wurde von ihnen selbst in 
denjenigen Fallen streng vorgenommen, in denen das Philosophieren 
theologische Themen zum Gegenstand hatte. Die Unterscheidung 
ging dabei so weit, dafi die byzantinischen Intellektuellen, und zwar 
selbst diese, die in ihrem konfessionellen Bekenntnis extrem antilatei- 
nisch ausgerichtet waren, ein und dieselben lateinischen Autoren und 
deren Thesen auf verschiedene Weise behandelten, je nachdem, ob 
sie in einer philosophischen oder in einer dogmatisch-theologischen 
Diskussion herangezogen wurden. 

Meine These lautet also, da nur in einer anachronistischen Sicht- 
weise die Behauptung méglich ist, daf$ die byzantinischen konfessio- 
nell antilateinisch orientierten Denker auch in ihrer philosophischen 
Praxis den Geboten der Kirchenpolitik folgten und die im Westen 
gepragten Begriffe, Thesen, Argumente und Methoden a /imine schon 
deswegen ablehnten, weil diese lateinischer Herkunft waren. Im 
Hintergrund dieser Behauptung steht die altiiberlieferte Uberzeugung, 
daf es in Byzanz keine eigentliche Philosophie gab, sondern vielmehr 
eine Theologie, die sich gelegentlich philosophischer Verfahren 
bediente. Diese Uberzeugung stiitzt sich auf eine der byzantinischen 
Tradition inaddquate Definition von Philosophie und Theologie, die 
ihrerseits auf den entsprechenden Satzen der westlichen Universitits- 
scholastik griindet. 

Die derart falsch strukturierte Perspektive macht seltsame »Kon- 
spirationstheorien«, begeisterte Untersuchungen der »Kryptoentleh- 
nungen« von lateinischen philosophischen Konzepten und »heimliche 
Blicke nach Westen« méglich. Trotz aller Attraktivitat sind diese 
Denkkonstruktionen als irrefiihrend zu bezeichnen. Die philosophi- 
sche Rezeption wurde auf ihre eigene Weise motiviert. Man mu nun 
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erklaren, inwieweit diese Rezeption als legitim galt und wieso sie keine 
Schizophrenie bei den sonst dogmatisch und kirchlich-politisch scharf 
antilateinisch ausgerichteten Denkern hervorrief. Wir miissen also 
nach den Moglichkeitsbedingungen fragen, die die Unterschiede 
zwischen dem philosophischen und dem dogmatisch-theologischen 
Diskurs der byzantinischen Philosophen und die Methodologie der 
entsprechenden Debatten' konstituieren. 

Zunichst ist in diesem Kontext an den Charakter des Philoso- 
phiewesens in Byzanz zu erinnern. Es wird traditionell betont, daf 
Byzanz die antike Bildungstradition mit ihrer éyxtxAtog raudeta samt 
dem grundsitzlich privaten Charakter des Schulwesens Punkt fiir 
Punkt tibernommen hatte, wobei dieser Umstand durch die nachweis- 
bare Tatsache angeregt wird, dats zwischen der hellenischen Antike 
und der byzantinischen Zeit keine kulturelle Zasur liegt. Das trifft 
nicht ganz zu. Noch 425 schafft Theodosios II. eine Hochschule in 
Konstantinopel, wobei das klassische Unterrichtsschema um zwei 
neue Disziplinen erginzt wird. Es handelt sich hierbei eben um Jura 
und Philosophie. Nach spatestens 617 (Ubersiedlung des Stephanos 
von Alexandrien nach der Hauptstadt) erfalrt der schulmafige Unter- 
richt der hellenischen Philosophie in Konstantinopel allerdings keinen 
entscheidenden Bruch mehr. 

In den gemeinen und héheren Schulen (in Byzanz ist nie eine 
Universitit nach dem westliclien Muster entstanden) ging es grund- 
sitzlich um einen rezeptiven Unterricht der antiken philosophischen 
Lehren. Die éyxtxdvog maideta war letztlich nur eine allgemeine, mitt- 
lere Bildungsstufe. Die hellenischen Philosophen wurden durch die 
Lektiire ihrer Werke dargestellt. Die byzantinischen Kommentare 
sind in ihrer Mehrheit Notizen der Philosophielehrer, mit denen sie 
die schwierigeren Stellen und die Grundideen der studierten Texte 
erklaren wollten. Deswegen sind die meisten Kommentare karg und 
nicht inventiv. Das Niveau des Philosophierens in Byzanz an den 
Kommentaren zu messen, wie dies etwa fiir die scholastische Philoso- 
phie legitim sein mag, ist unzulassig. Das eigentliche Philosophieren 
ist nicht in diesen Texten zu finden. 


1. Cf. M. Trizio, »“Un uomo sapiente ed apostlico”. Agostino a Bisanzio: Gregorio 
Palamas lettore del De Trinitate«, in: Quaestio 6 (2006), S. 131-189, hier S, 134, 
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Philosophie auf héherem Niveau wurde in privaten Schulen erlernt. 
Gerade diese Situation beschreibt Photios in seinem zweiten Brief an 
Papst Nicolaus I., in dem er »die in meinem Haus versammelte 
Schar« darstellt.2 Ublicherweise war die Schule im eigenen Haus des 
Meisters untergebracht, und es bestand keine feste Regel, wie der 
Unterricht verlaufen und was er beinhalten sollte. Es bestand im 
byzantinischen Kulturkreis keine gesonderte philosophische Institu- 
tion, und es entstand keine philosophische Schultradition. 

Daf’ die Autonomie der Philosophie in Byzanz gré%er war als im 
Westen, ergibt sich daraus, daf$ die Philosophie sowohl institutionell 
als auch subjektiv als eine private Sache prasent ist und auf diese 
Weise auch seitens der Kirche geschatzt wird. Soweit sie im Bereich 
des Privaten verbleibt, kann sie selbst in Hinsicht auf die theologische 
Lehre autonom bestehen. Photios sagt eindeutig, daf es sich um eine 
»ungestrafte Lebensfithrung« handelt.? Das soll aber nicht heifen, 
dafé es sich hierbei um das reine Privatvergniigen eines kleinen Zirkels 
handelt, das keine weiteren Konsequenzen fiir die dffentliche Kultur 
und Denkweise hat. Gerade unter diesen Umstinden werden die dia- 
lektischen und hermeneutischen Methoden, die Beweisprozeduren 
und selbst die inhaltlichen Plattformen der einzelnen Philosophiever- 
fahren ausgearbeitet. Ihre Anwendung im 6ffentlichen Bereich, der 
Bereich der spekulativen Theologie eingeschlossen, ist in der Tat nie 
ernsthaft von den kirchlichen Institutiorien diskutiert und daher auch 


nicht bestitigt odet verboten worden. Wenn iiberhaupt, dann werden’ 


die inhaltlichen Konnotationen der Schliisse in Frage gestellt. Die 
philosophische Position des einzelnen Denkers bleibt nach wie vor 
eine private Sache. Die wenigen Ausnahmen, in denen det ‘Platonis- 
mus’ oder — noch seltener — der ‘Aristotelismus’ eines Autors geta- 
delt wurde, tragen iibrigens ausnahmslos eine staats- oder kirchen- 
politische Farbung.4 

Die Art und Weise des Philosophieunterrichts und seiner Zielsetzung 
ist auch der Grund fiir die gingige AuSerung der meisten byzantinischen 


2. Cf. PHOTIOS, Epistolae, ed. B. LAOURDAS and L.G. WESTERINK, Photius. Epistulae 
et Amphilochia, vol. 3, Leipzig 1985, ep. 290, Il. 49-81 (= PG 102, 597A-D). 

3. PHOTIOS, Epistola 290, |. 52, ed. LAOURDAS and WESTERINK (= PG 102, 597A). 

4, Siehe dazu etwa die Prozesse bzw. Konzilsbeschliisse gegen Ioannes Italos (1082), 
Eustratios von Nikaia (1117), Barlaam und Akindynos (1341 und 1351) sowie gegen 
Prochoros Kydones (1368) und sogar Plethon (1460). 
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Philosophen, dafs sie » keine Lehrer haben«.? Damit wird freilich nicht 
gesagt, dafé sie bei keinem Lehrer ausgebildet wurden. Die Philosophen 
legen Wert darauf, daf sie weder die philosophische Position eines 
bestimmten Denkers fortsetzen noch Epigonen eines bestimmten Philo- 
sophen sind. Es wird damit dariiber hinaus gesagt, daf§ sie keiner 
bestimmten philosophischen Schultradition angehdren. In der byzanti- 
nischen Kultur bestehen keine philosophischen Schulen. Der Philosoph 
fiihlt sich frei, seine Positionen, Methoden und Fragestellungen véllig 
unabhingig auszuwahlen und zu benutzen. Damit ist nicht etwa ein 
spontaner Eklektizismus gemeint. Dennoch wird es dadurch méglich, 
die persdnliche philosophische Position durch Begriffe und Verfahren 
darzulegen, die ihren Ursprung nicht selten bei verschiedenen philoso- 
phischen T'raditionen haben. Dies ist méglich, weil der Philosoph sich 
von diesen Traditionen nicht oder nur oberflachlich doktrinar beeinflus- 
sen lat. Es besteht eine fast allgemein giiltige Basis, welche die nicht in 
jedem einzelnen Fall explizite philosophische Axiomatik der Philosophie 
in Byzanz prasentiert. Es sind freilich auch Ausnahmen (etwa die byzan- 
tinischen Thomisten) bekannt, die jedoch — gerade weil sie von der 
griechischen Sprache Gebrauch machen — im Rahmen des allgemeinen 
vorpradikativen Fundaments der Mentalitat und also des philosophi- 
schen Denkens verbleiben. Wenn Maximus Confessor von einer »christ- 
lichen Philosophie« und Johannes Damascenus von der »einen Philoso- 
phie« spricht, meinen sie damit gerade die allgemeine philosophische 
Basis, die auf der christlichen Glaubenslehre basiert.® Es ist kein Zufall, 
daf’ sich die Philosophie in Byzanz — bis auf die einzige Ausnahme 
Plethon — als christlich prasentiert und auch christlich ist. 

Betrachtet man die knappe Liste der Facher, die uns Photios in 
seinem zitierten Brief darbietet, und die lange Liste der Werke in 
seiner Bibliothek sowie die mannigfaltigen Wissensbereiche, die in den 
Amphilochien angesprochen werden, so kann man ein Bild von dem 


5. Siehe etwa MICHAEL PSELLOS, Chronographia VI 37, bes. Il. 5-9, ed. D. DEL 
CorRNO, S. IMPELLIZZERI, U. CrISCUOLO und S. RONCHEY, Michele Psello. Imperatori di 
Bisanzio (Cronografia), Vicenza 1984. Dennoch verfafte Psellos ein Enkomion auf seinen 
Lehrer Joannes Mauropus. 

6. MAXIMUS CONFESSOR, Mystagogia 5, ed. R. CANTARELLA, S. Massimo Confessore. La 
mistagogia ed altri scritti, Florenz 1931, ll. 25-35 (= PG 91, 673B), sowie Opuscula 
theologica et polemica 26, ed. PG 91, 276AB. IOANNES DAMASCENUS, Dialectica 3, 
ed. B. KOTTER, Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, Bd. I, Berlin und New York 
1968, S. 55-57 (= PG 94, 533B-536C). 
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breiten Feld der Fragestellungen rekonstruieren, die im philosophi- 
schen curriculum der privaten Schulen Platz fanden. Wie leicht zu 
ersehen ist, zahlt das theologische Wissen dazu. Die spekulative Theo- 
logie ist der erhabenste Teil der ersten Philosophie, wie es gerade 
Photios zum ersten Mal eindeutig formuliert hat,” wobei seine Formel 
fiir die ganze weitere Tradition giiltig bleibt. Auch dieses Feld wird 
aber dem Bereich des Philosophierens, das heifft dem Bereich des 
Privaten, zugerechnet. 

Vor diesem Hintergrund konnen Phanomene erklart werden, die 
im Prinzip mifverstanden oder auf der Grundlage vorgefafter 
Meinungen interpretiert werden. Es ist in diesem Sinn z.B. véllig 
zwecklos, von Gregorios Palamas in Bezug auf die bereits beriichtigten 
Augustinus-Zitate zu behaupten, sein Werk sei »von augustinischem 
Denken durchdrungen«, er sei ein »augustinischer Theologe«;® er 
entwickle eine krypto-augustinische » triadische Psychotheologie«.? Es 
ist vielmehr zu bemerken, daf$ Palamas in den 150 Kapiteln die augu- 
stinischen Uberlegungen im Kontext von eigentlichen philosophi- 
schen Konstruktionen positiv rezipiert und interpretiert. Sie werden 
in Argumentationsstrukturen einbezogen, wobei dadurch bereits in 
der Tradition tiberlieferte Themen priazisiert und weiter entfaltet wer- 
den. Palamas nutzt z.B. den augustinischen Trinitdtsternar ‘mens - 
notitia - amor bzw. ‘mens -.verbum - amor in einem véllig von dem 
augustinischen verschiedenen anthropologischen Zusammenhang, 
indem er eine nicht-psychologische Deutung des Menschen entwik- 
kelt.!° Er rezipiert De Trinitate durch eine persénliche Lesart, die 
autonom und selektiv ist.!! Diese Lesart ist die legitime Art und 


7. Cf. PHoTios, Amphilochia, ed. L.G. WESTERINK, Photius. Epistulae et Amphilochia, 
vol. V, Leipzig 1986, Qu. 138, 5-7; Qu. 181, 98-101; Qu. 182, 2; Qu. 190, 100, (= PG 
101, 769A, 896C, 897D, 920C). Siehe dazu G. KaPRIEV, Philosophie in Byzanz, Wirzburg 
2005, bes. S. 172-173. 

8. Cf. R. FLOGAUS, »Palamas and Barlaam Revisited: A Reassessment of East and West 
in the Hesychast Controversy of 14 Century Byzantium«, in: St. Vladimir’s Theological 
Quarterly 42/1 (1998), S. 15-23. 

9. Cf. I. A. DEMETRAKOPULOS, Avyovativos xat Tonydetos Hahayds: Ta jealiiaiate 
TwY aglototEdindy xatnyopLy xat ths ToLadimnc yvyobeodoytas, Athen 1997, S, 83-93. 

10. Cf. G. KapriEV, »Die nicht-psychologische Deutung des Menschen bei Gregorios 
Palamas«, in: Archiv fir mittelalterliche Philosophie und Kultur 12 (2006), S. 187-198. 

11. Cf. Trizio, »“Un uomo sapiente ed apostolico”. Agostino a Bisanzio: Gregorio 
Palamas lJettore del De Trinitate«, S. 188. 
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Weise, sich philosophisch mit dem philosophischen Werk eines 
Denkers auseinanderzusetzen. 

Der Umstand, da die Themen, die dabei behandelt werden, einen 
theologischen Charakter haben, spielt in diesem Zusammenhang 
keine wesentliche Rolle. Palamas (wie auch alle Vertreter der byzan- 
tinischen Tradition) unterscheidet zwischen der dogmatischen und 
der spekulativen Theologie, die kraft philosophischer Verfahren 
betrieben wird. Die Hesychasten des 14. Jahrhunderts bilden davon 
keine Ausnahme. 

Ausgerechnet Philotheos Kokkinos, der Autor und Mitautor zweier 
der insgesamt drei offiziellen Proklamationen des Palamismus im 14. 
Jahrhundert (die Tomoi von 1351 — Mitautor gemeinsam mit Neilos 
Kabasilas, und von 1368 — selbstindige Autorschaft) verwendet in sei- 
nem ersten gegen Akindynos gerichteten Traktat tiber das Taborlicht 
den Fachausdruck »das Philosophieren der Theologen« in einem bemer- 
kenswerten Sinn. Er spricht von dem »auf die beste Weise von den 
Theologen Philosophierten«. Damit unterscheidet Philotheos das durch 
die Heilige Schrift, die Konzilien und die Vater als Dogma Ererbte von 
dem durch die Arbeit der Vernunft aufgrund der Dogmenaxiomatik 
Erreichte. Gerade bei Letzterem besteht das Wesen des Philosophierens 
im theologischen Themenbereich, das selbstverstindlich mittels der ent- 
sprechenden fachlichen Verfahren vorgeht. Dieses Philosophieren soll 
— insistiert er deswegen im zweiten Traktat — mit den Geistlicheren 
zusammen ausgefiihrt werden, damit man zur Wahrheit gelangt. Das 
Philosophieren tiber theologische Themen ist eine Beschiftigung fiir 
geistliche Menschen und es ist auf geistliche Menschen ausgerichtet. 
Wir, die Uneingeweihten, die das Gewiinschte immer noch nicht 
einsichtig schauen, philosophieren — erklart er endlich — durch den 
Fels bedeckt so wie jene, die den Riicken Gottes gesehen haben.’ 

Die Fundierung auf den Zeugnissen der Heiligen setzt allerdings die 
Norm nicht aufer Kraft, daf§ die Auslese des philosophischen Instru- 
mentariums eine durchaus private Sache. bleibt, die keine auswartige 
Institution bestatigen kann. Es wird nach den Ergebnissen und nicht 
nach den Mitteln gefragt. Aus diesem Grund sollten die von Ioannes 
A. Demetrakopulos aufgezeigten Entlehnungen thomasischer Begriffe 


12. Eine Editio princeps det beiden Traktate des Philotheos Kokkinos iiber das Tabor- 
licht wird von Petia Yaneva fiir die Reihe Bibliotheca Christiana des bulgarischen Iztok- 
Zapad-Verlags vorbereitet. 
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und Begriffszusammenhange seitens der Palamiten in ihrem Bestreben, 
die diskursiv schwer erklirbare Unterscheidung zwischen der Wesen- 
heit und den wesenhaften Energien Gottes philosophisch zu bewalti- 
gen, nicht als etwas AufSergewéhnliches betrachtet werden. In dieser 
Hinsicht bemerkenswert ist das Schicksal des urspriinglich proklischen 
Begriffs Sivaptc évepyytixy, den Palamas sehr selten und nebenbei 
verwendet.'? Im Zuge seiner massiven gegen Thomas gerichteten 
Kritik entlehnt Kallistos Angelikudes den Begriff (der sonst bei den 
byzantinischen Thomisten, etwa Prochoros Kydones zu lesen ist) von 
seinem ‘Opponenten’ und verbindet ihn fest mit der Bestimmung der 
gdttlichen wesenhaften Kraft.!4 Diese Bezugnahme findet im Folgen- 
den eine breitere Anwendung in den palamitischen Kreisen. 

Die sachliche Unterscheidung zwischen dem dogmatischen und 
philosophischen Herangehen an den theologischen Themenbereich 
und der dementsprechend unterschiedliche Umgang mit den lateini- 
schen Autoritaten sind sehr deutlich bei Markos Eugenikos zu beob- 
achten. Er besteht einerseits darauf, daf es Pflicht ist, die Orthodoxie 
und die von den Vatern ererbten kirchlichen Dogmen zu bewahren. 
Aus diesem Grund weigert er sich, Satze zu akzeptieren, die den 
Anspruch erheben, eine Dogmendoktrin zu formulieren, die der 
orthodoxen Kirchenlehre widerspricht. Er ist bereit, aus dieser Per- 
spektive doktrinare Deutungen z.B. des Augustinus oder Gregorius 
des Groen abzulehnen.!° Weil ihm gemafs auch Augustinus, Ambro- 
sius und Gregorius der Grofe »selig und géttlich« sind (ebenso wie 
Augustinus ftir Palamas »weise und apostolisch« ist!”), versucht er 
sie in solchen Fallen durch Vermutungen zu schiitzen, wie etwa daf 
ihre Biicher wie die Biicher von mehreren griechischen Heiligen 


13. Z.B. GREGORIOS PALAMAS, Contra Gabram, 25, ed. P. CHRESTOU et alii, 
Tenyogtov [asaya Lvyyoduuata, Bd. 2, Thessalonike, 1994, S. 352, 24; 1D., Contra 
Acindynum IV, 11, 25, ed. ‘P. CHRESTOU et alii, Tonyogiov Tadaya Lvyyedupara, Bd. 
3, S. 260, 8. 

14, Cf. G. KApRIEV, »Transzendentalien und Energien. Zwei Modelle mittelalterlicher 
Philosophie (Thomas von Aquin und Kallistos Angelikudes)«, in: Die Logik des Transzen- 
dentalen (Miscellanea Mediaevalia, Bd. 30), ed. M. PICKAVE, Berlin - New York 2003, 
S. 433-453. 

15. Oratio prima de igne purgatorio, 1, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 15, S. 40, 6-9. 

16. Oratio prima de igne purgatorio, 6, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 15, 48, 20-23. 

17. GREGORIOS PALAMAS, Contra Gregoram II, 43, ed. P. CHRESTOU et alii, Tonyogiov 
Tlahapa Lvyyedupata, Bd. 4, Thessalonike 1988, S. 296, 10-14. 
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verstiimmelt oder verfilscht worden sein kénnten.'® Mehr kann er in 
diesem Kontext nicht machen. Weil es um Axiome geht, kann man 
hier weder argumentieren noch interpretieren. Markos lehnt es defi- 
nitiv ab — wobei er sich allerdings explizit eines Augustinus-Zitates 
bedient —, eine dogmatische Lehre zu akzeptieren, die den kanoni- 
schen Schriften widerspricht, unbeschadet der Vorziiglichkeit ihrer 
Autoren in Heiligkeit und Gelehrsamkeit.!? Ein solcher Satz bleibt 
eine ‘private Meinung’ seines Autors. Der Kompromifs in den Ange- 
legenheiten des Glaubens ist undenkbar, und deswegen reagiert 
Markos heftig auf alle der orthodoxen Dogmatik widersprechenden 
Thesen, insbesondere wenn diese seitens der ihm gemafs »aus unserem 
Glauben abgefallenen« Lateiner kommen.2° In einem solchen Fall | 
stiirzt er sich auch auf Thomas von Aquin.”? 

Ganz anders geht er jedoch vor, wenn es um die philosophische 
Spekulation geht. Hier zeigt er sich bereit, den Argumenten der 
Opponenten gegeniiber eine Antwort zu suchen und eine Lésung zu 
finden.22 Dann zitiert er massiv und positiv lateinische Autoritaten 
einschlieRlich Thomas, wobei er kraft eines Satzes von Thomas seine 
lateinischen Konzilienopponenten zu widerlegen versucht, obschon er 
im folgenden Thomas’ Satz relativiert.?? Markos suggeriert, daf den 
philosophischen Schluffolgerungen (seine eigenen eingeschlossen) 
verschiedene Stufen von Gewifheit und Notwendigkeit zukommen.” 
Damit ist aber durchaus nicht gemeint, da die Philosophie héchstens 
Mutmafungen vorzunehmen imstande ist. Ganz im Gegenteil beharrt 
er darauf, da die Sache der Philosophie die Erlangung und Vertei- 
digung der Wahrheit sei, auch wenn diese Wahrheit vermége der 
Vernunft zu gewinnen ist.” 

Die theologisch antilateinisch ausgerichteten Palamiten setzen also 
eine Linie fort, die fiir die ganze byzantinische Tradition spatestens seit 
Dionysios Pseudo-Areopagita und seinen ersten Kommentatoren 


18. Oratio prima de igne purgatorio, 9, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 15, 50, 28-51, 7. 

19. Oratio altera de igne purgatorio, 15, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 15, 124, 17-27. 

20. Capita syllogistica, 40, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 17, 407,34-35. 

21. Capita syllogistica, 13, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 17, 246,8-17. 

22. Oratio prima de igne purgatorio, 1, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 15, 39, 9-13. 

23. Oratio altera de igne purgatorio, 23, Ill, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 15, 143, 14-27. 

24. Morientis oratio ad amicos, B, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 17, 486, 14-487, 1. 

25. Ad Georgium Scholarium epistola, 1-2, in: Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 17, 460, 
7-461, 29. 
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giiltig ist. ‘Philosophie’ ist bei Dionysios ein terminus technicus. Er 
spricht von Philosophieren und Philosophie sowohl in Hinsicht auf 
die antiken Philosophen als auch auf sich selbst und die christliche 
Uberlieferung. Die Auseinandersetzung verlauft auf dem Feld der 
syllogistischen Beweise ohne Demonstrationen einer vorlaufigen Uber- 
legenheit.?° Die Philosophie und die ihr entsprechenden Erkenntnis- 
praktiken verbleiben im Bereich des Diskurses, des rational Erreich- 
baren und begrifflich Artikulierbaren, indem namlich — im Bereich 
der Philosophie und beim Philosophieren — eine partielle oder totale 
Abweichung von der Wahrheit méglich ist und es einem jeden wider- 
fahren kann, nicht richtig und unvollkommen zu sprechen.”” Die Phi- 
losophie wird stindig im Vergleich mit der Theologie gedeutet. Die 
Schau des Géttlichen, dh. die Theologie schlechthin, erreicht man 
nicht durch die Energie des menschlichen Geistes, sondern durch eine 
Erleuchtung, welche das Leistungsvermégen der menschlichen Natur 
iibersteigt. Sie ist eine lebendige Erfahrung der Géttlichkeit; eine 
Selbstoffenbarung Gottes innerhalb der persénlichen menschlichen 
Existenz.”* Die menschliche Seele wird nur dank der Vereinigung mit 
dem Gdttlichen fahig, Gott zu schauen.”? Im Bereich des schlechthin 
Theologischen gibt es keine Bewegung in Richtung Wahrheit. Die 
Wahrheit wird ginzlich, wie sie ist, (oder vielmehr, wie sie sich selbst 
vor den gotterwahlten Geistern dufert) zu eigen gemacht. Diese Theo- 
logie wird von den heiligen Mannern bezeugt.*° Diejenigen, die ihnen 


Dionysios imstande, iiber »die eine Theologie« oder »die Theologie 
selbst« zu sprechen,** was in keinem anderen Erkenntnisbereich 


26. Vel. Scholion in De divinis nominibus (= DN) 4, 20 (ed. PG 4, 284AC), Scholion 
in DN 4, 22 (PG 4, 288BC), Scholion in DN 4, 27 (PG 4, 297BC), Scholion in DN 4, 
28 (PG 4, 297C-300B). 

27. Vgl. PSEUDO-DIONYsIUS AREOPAGITA, De Divinis Nominibus, 13, 4, ed. 
B.R. SUCHLA, Corpus Dionysiacum I. Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De divinis nominibus 
(Patristische Texte und Studien 33), Berlin-New York 1990, S. 230, 6-231, 8 (= PG 3, 
981C-984A). 

28. DN 2, 7, ed. SUCHLA, S. 130, 14-132, 4 (=PG 3, 645AB); DN 2, 9, -ed. SUCHLA, 
S. 133,5-134, 4 (= PG 3, 648AB). 

29. DN 4, 12, ed. SUCHLA, S. 157, 9-158, 12 (= PG 3, 709BD). 

30. DN 13, 4, ed. SUCHLA, S. 230, 6-11 (= PG 3, 981C); Scholion in DN 13, 4 
(Migne PG 4, 416A). 

31. DN 11, 6, ed. SUCHLA, S. 221, 13-223, 14 (= PG 3, 953B-956B). 

32. DN 9, 7, ed. SUCHLA, S. 212, 9 (= PG 3, 916A). 
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méglich ist. Er betont entschieden, daf§ die persdnliche Schau der 
geistigen Worte (rév voyréiv Adywv) und ihre ovvortixy didacxarta 
eine mocoButin) Stvaunc voraussetzt, wahrend das Wissen (émovjun) 
und Erlernen (éxud0yorc) des Sinns der Worte die Sache der auf einer 
niedrigeren Stufe stehenden Geweihten und sich Weihenden ist,*? zu 
denen er offensichtlich auch sich selbst zihlt. Dieses “Wissen und 
Erlernen’ darf man als die dionysische Beschreibung des héchsten Tei- 
les der x00’ usc prrocoeta verstehen, unter deren Riicksicht er sich 
erlaubt, auch tiber Ocodoyuxi) éxrothun zu sprechen.>* Wenn die Theo- 
logie dank einer iibergeistigen Energie wahrgenommen wird, so ist die 
andere Art von Erkenntnis, d.h. die Philosophie, Ergebnis einer geisti- 
gen Energie®> oder geistigen Bewegung (vontixi xlvqaic), wie der 
Scholiast an dieser Stelle hinzufiigt. Die Philosophie ist eine Verwirk- 
lichung der Fahigkeit, zu verstehen (véqatc) ‘und dies verbal zu aufern 
(Zxqpactc).2° Es geht um das Reden im Bereich der Bejahungen und 
Verneinungen, der logischen Schliisse und der Syllogistik.°” Der Den- 
kende arbeitet hier mit seiner eigenen Vernunft und tritt mit seinen 
Opponenten auf einer gemeinsamen Basis in Diskussion, und auf die- 
ser gemeinsamen Grundlage kénnen sie ihre Argumente und Inhalts- 
positionen abmessen und priifen. Die Konfrontation verlauft dabei 
nicht im Bereich des Formalen, sondern lediglich des Inhaltlichen. 

Diese Position bestimmt selbstverstindlich auch das Verhiltnis der 
byzantinischen Denker zu den lateinischen Autoritaten. Im Bereich 
des Theologischen ist es fiir sie, insbesondere nach dem Scheidejahr 
1204 und hauptsichlich fiir die Palamiten, undenkbar, im Bereich 
der Dogmatik eine lateinische ‘Neuerung’ zu akzeptieren oder selbst 
mit guter Absicht zu diskutieren. Ganz anders spielten sich die Ver- 
haltnisse im Bereich des Philosophischen einschlieflich der spekula- 
tiven Theologie ab. Dies ist der Bereich des dialektischen Diskurses, 
des Begriffs- und Methodenaustausches, der Interpretation, des Moda- 
len. In diesem Bereich ist tibrigens der intellektuelle Dialog zwischen 
den dstlichen und westlichen Denkern, und zwar ohne Riicksicht auf 
ihre theologische Ausrichtung, nie unterbrochen worden. 


33. DN 3, 2, ed. SUCHLA, S. 140, 16-20 (= PG 3, 681C). 
34, DN 2, 2, ed. SUCHLA, S. 125, 1-3 (= PG 3, 640A). 
35. DN 2, 7, ed. SUCHLA, S. 131, 2-12 (= PG 3, 645A). 
36. DN 13, 4, ed. SUCHLA, S. 231, 5 (= PG 3, 984A). 
37. Vel. Scholion in DN 4, 19 (PG, 273B). 
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In diesem Sinn ist die These zu relativieren, das »die byzantini- 
schen und die westlichen Philosophen erst im fiinfzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert begannen, wirklich miteinander zu sprechen, gegenseitig ihre 
Biicher zu lesen und sich von anderen Traditionen und Sichtweisen 
beeinflussen zu lassen«.?* Dies war prinzipiell, wenn auch mit wech- 
selnder Intensitat, fiir die ganze byzantinische Periode giiltig. Zum 
Unterschied z.B. zum 12. Jahrhundert aber, als alle Kommunikati- 
onskanale funktionierten und die Auseinandersetzungen auf allen 
Ebenen verliefen, macht die Situation nach 1204 und insbesondere 
nach 1368, als sich die Kirche von Konstantinopel bewuft provinzia- 
lisiert und die Rémische Kirche auf dem Gebiet der Dogmatik und 
der Ekklesiologie villig ignoriert, wobei zu dieser Zeit ahnliche Pro- 
zesse auch fiir die katholische Kirche bestimmend sind,*? den persén- 
lichen intellektuellen Dialog zu der faktisch einzigen Form des posi- 
tiven und produktiven Umgangs zwischen den Denkern des Ostens 
und des Westens. Das Verweilen einer erheblichen Anzahl byzantini- 
scher Intellektueller im Westen machte diese Prozesse ohnehin inten- 
siver und deutlicher wahrnehmbar. Zwar bietet das Konzil von 
Ferrara-Florenz eine exemplarische Moéglichkeit, alle Wege des Gedan- 
kenaustausches zu demonstrieren. Es geht aber nur um eine einge- 
schrankte Periode, wobei der produktive Dialog im Bereich der dog- 
matischen Theologie und der Ekklesiologie durch die Idee der 
‘ékonomischen Union’ der Kirchen, die iibrigens im 14. und 15. 


Jahrhundert eine opinio communis war, prinzipiell nachlief&. Die posi- 


tive intellektuelle Beeinflussung der antilateinisch ausgerichteten 
Palamiten im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert ist nur aus der Perspektive der 
Identifikation des Dogmatischen und Ekklesiologischen mit dem 
Philosophischen als eine der Kirchenpolitik zuwiderlaufende Haltung 
zu verstehen. Aus der Sicht der byzantinischen philosophischen Kul- 
tur war dies aber vielmehr ein selbstverstindlicher und sogar verbind- 
licher intellektueller Vorgang. 


38. K. IERODIAKONOU, » Byzantine Philosophy«, in: D.M. BORCHERT, ed., Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy, vol. 1, 2006, Detroit-New York, S. 789: »[...] it was only in the 
fifteenth century that Byzantine and Western philosophers actually began to talk to one 
another, to read one anothet’s books, and to be influenced by others’ traditions and 
views«. 

39. Vel. G. Kaprigv, »Die Verurteilung von Konstantinopel 1368 — Universalan- 
spriiche und Provinzialisierung«, Plenarvortrag am XII International Congress of Medie- 
val Philosophy, Palermo, 16-22 September 2007. 


MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS IN PARIS (1400-1402): 
THEOLOGY, DIPLOMACY AND POLITICS 


Charalambos DENDRINOS 


The end of the fourteenth century found the Byzantine Empire in a 
critical state. With the advance of the Ottoman forces and the defeat 
of the Christian coalition headed by King Sigismund of Hungary 
(1387-1437) at Nicopolis in September 1396,! and the failure of plans 
for a new expedition the following year, which coincided with the long 
siege of Constantinople by Sultan Bayezid I (1394-1403), Emperor 
Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425) intensified his diplomatic 
approaches to the West.” Eager to proceed with the union of the 
Churches, the Roman Pope Boniface IX (1389-1404) responded to 
Manuel’s pleas for help, by issuing a bull on 1 April 1398 appealing 
to the Christian sovereigns to provide military aid.’ As a result, a 


1. King Sigismund and Philibert de Naillac, Grand Master of the Knights Hospitaller, 
together with a few leaders managed to escape to Constantinople; see J.W. BARKER, 
Manuel IT Palaeologus (1391-1425). A Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ 1969, pp. 133-139, 149. On the disastrous defeat at Nicopolis, see Manuel’s 


remarks in his Letter to. Demetrius Cydones, ed. and trans. G.T. DENNIS, The Letters of --. 


Manuel II Palaeologus (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, VIII), Washington, DC 
1977, no. 31, pp. 80-87, and his Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, ed. and trans. 


J. Curysostomipes, Manuel IT Palaeologus. Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore 


(Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, XXV1), Thessalonica 1985, pp. 193.25-195.11. 

2. Nicholas Notaras and Theodore Palaeologus Cantacuzenus, Manuel’s uncle, delivered 
the Emperor’s letters (dated 1 July 1397) to King Charles VI of France in October of that 
same year, and to King Richard II of England on 23 April 1398. They were followed by a 
delegation, led by Manuel’s son-in-law Ilario Doria, in Italy and England, and probably 
France, early in 1399; see BARKER, Manuel II, pp. 154-160; J. HARRIS, Greek Emigres in 
the West, 1400-1520, Camberley 1995, pp. 44-45. Promoting the imperial policy, Patriarch 
Anthony IV, in his letters of January 1397 addressed to Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania 
and King of Poland, and to Kyprianos, Metropolitan of Kiev, urged the formation of a crusade 
under Sigismund against the Turks; eds. F, MIKLOSICH and J. MULLER, Acta Patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitani, vol. II, Vienna 1862; phot. repr. Darmstadt 1968, nos. 515-516, pp. 280- 
285; cf. J. DARROUZES, Les Regestes des Actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, Le Patriarcat 
Byzantin, Recherches de diplomatique, d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, vol. I, 
fasc. VI, Les Regestes de 1377 & 1410, Paris 1979, nos. 3039-3040, pp: 302-305. 

3. Ed. ALL. Tauru, Acta Bonifacii PP. IX (1389-1404) (Acta Romanorum Pontificum, 
Pontificia Commissio ad redigendum codicem iuris canonici orientalis, Fontes, Series III, 
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French expeditionary force under the veteran of the Crusade of Nico- 
polis Marshal Jean le Meingre, known as Boucicaut, reached Constan- 
tinople in June 1399. The success of this small force in bringing relief 
to the surroundings of the city, though inevitably limited, convinced 
Boucicaut to urge the Emperor to secure the formation of a crusade 
against the Ottomans by a personal visit to Western Europe.4 

Thus, in December 1399, reconciled with his nephew John VII 
through the intermediacy of Boucicaut, Manuel appointed John as 
his regent in Constantinople. A French garrison under the command 
of Jean de Chateaumorand was left for the protection of the city. On 
10 December Manuel sailed to the Morea. Uncertain of John’s inten- 
tions, the emperor left his wife and children for safety with his brother 
Theodore, despot at Mistra, and with his own entourage and Bouci- 
caut continued his voyage to Venice in spring 1400. 

His celebrated diplomatic journey, which has been studied exten- 
sively in the past, took him through Italy to France and England.° In 


vol. XIII.1), Vatican City 1970, no. 55, pp. 112-113. See also O. HALECKI, “Rome et 
Byzance au temps du grand Schisme d’Occident”, in: Collectanea Theologica (Lwéw) 18 
(1937), pp. 477-532, at pp. 506ff.; HARRIS, Greek Emigres in the West, p. 44 with notes 
21-22. ; 

4, See ANONYMOUS (CHRISTINE DE PISAN?), Le livre des fais du bon messire Jehan 
le Maingre, dit Bouciquaut, mareschal de France et gouverneur de Jennes, 1, 30-35, ed. 
D. LALANDE, Paris-Geneva 1985, pp. 132-153; JEAN JUVENAL DES URSINS, Histoire de 
Charles VI, Roy de France et des choses memorables advenués durant 42 années de son Régne 
depuis 1380 jusques 2 1422, ed. D. GODEFROY, Paris 1653, reprinted in [J.F.] MICHAUD 
and [J.J.F.] Poujouxar (eds.), Nouvelle collection des mémoires pour servir a histoire de 
France depuis le XIIF siecle jusqu’a la fin du XVIIF, 1° série, vol. II, Paris 1836, p. 412b. 
Manuel’s remarks in his Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, ed. CHRYSOSTOMIDES, 
p. 163.3-17, composed after these events, reflect his original hope for the success of this 
plan. See also BARKER, Manuel II, pp. 160-165. 

5. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, ed. CHRYSOS- 
TOMIDES, p. 163.19-164.4. See also BARKER, Manuel IT, pp. 165-181. 

6. See A.A. VASILIEV, “PuteSestvie Vizantijskago Imperatora Manuila II Paleologa po 
zapadnoj Evropie (1399-1403 g.)”, in: Zurnal ministerstva narodnago prosvestenija, n. s., 
39 (1912), pp. 41-78, 260-304; M. JuciE, “Le voyage de l’empereur Manuel Palologue 
en Occident”, in: Echo d’Orient 15 (1912), pp. 322-332; G. SCHLUMBERGER, Un Empereur 
de Byzance 4 Paris et 4 Londres, Paris 1916 (published originally in Revue des deux Mondes 
[Paris, 15 December 1915]; reprinted in IDEM, Byzance et Croisades, Pages Médiévales, Paris 
1927, pp. 87-147); M.A. ANDREEVA, “Zur Reise Manuels II. Palaiologos nach West- 
Europa”, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift 37 (1937), pp. 37-47. See also BARKER, Manuel II, 
pp. 165-199; CHrysostomipEs, Manuel Palaeologus, Funeral Oration, pp. 7 with note 
17, 162 with notes 87-88. 
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the remainder of this paper, we shall revisit aspects of Manuel’s 
diplomatic and political activities during his stay in the French capi- 
tal, and we shall examine the theological discussions he held there, 
including those concerning the prospects for the union of the 
Churches. New evidence shows that the emperor was well aware of 
the internal controversies in the Latin Church and the complexities 
of the Westerm Schism at the time and as an experienced statesman 
and diplomat Manuel used this knowledge in the context of his visit 
to promote his cause. 

Crossing Italy, through Padua, Vicenza and Pavia, the emperor 
reached ‘Milan, where he was received with great honour by the Duke 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti (1385-1402), who showed generosity and 


promised to join other potentates for the defense of the Empire should 


an agreement for help be secured. There Manuel was joined by his 
close friend, scholar and ambassador Manuel Chrysoloras, who had 
been teaching Greek in Florence. From Milan the emperor proceeded 
to France, while Boucicaut was sent ahead to prepare the way. Manuel 
and his entourage were ceremoniously received at Charenton, outside 
Paris, by King Charles VI (1380-1422) and his court, in the presence 
of the people of Paris, on 3 June 1400. The Christian emperor from 
the East, then fifty years of age, left an indelible impression by his 
nobility, dignity and grace, and no less by his skills as a horseman. 
According to the anonymous French chronicler known as the Reli- 
gious of Saint Denys, one of our main sources for Manuel’s stay in 
France, the emperor, dressed in his imperial garb of white silk, 
delighted the Parisian crowds when he jumped from his mount onto 
the white one offered to him by Charles in his entry to the city, 
without setting foot upon the ground.’ 

It is not surprising that Manuel’s magnificent reception inspired 
French artists, such as the Limbourg brothers, who were responsible 
for parts of the miniature decoration in the sumptuous Book of Hours 
of Jean, Duke of Berry (1340-1416), now preserved in Musée Condé, 


7. See RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, Chronique, Chronicon Karoli Sexti, XXI, i, De 
recepcione imperatoris Grecie, ed. and French trans. L. BELLAGUET, Chronique du Reli- 
gieux de Saint-Denis contenant le régne de Charles VI de 1380 a 1422, in: Collection de 
documents inédits sur Uhistoire de France, vol. 2, Paris 1840, pp. 754-760; English trans. 
BARKER, Manuel II, p. 397. Cf. ANONYMOUS, Le livre des fais du bon messire Jehan le 
Maingre, I, 35, ed. LALANDE, pp. 154-155. 
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Chantilly.’ The scene of the royal reception at Charenton is alluded 
to in the meeting of the Magi, with Melchior, capturing Manuel’s 
features, riding a white horse (f. 51v). In the miniature with the ado- 
ration of the Magi (f. 52r), Melchior-Manuel kisses the feet of the 
Child after he has removed his diadem. Manuel serves as the model 
also for the figure enthroned on a chariot carrying the sun drawn by 
two winged horses on the tympani of the calendar months (ff. 2-13), 
and several other miniatures (ff. 22r, 32v, 39r, 43v, 97v). As the 
manuscript was commissioned in 1409, with the Limbourg minia- 
tures executed around 1413, the model for the depictions of the 
emperor must have been the medals produced earlier with the figures _ 
of two emperors associated with the True Cross, Constantine I and 
Heraclius, both of whom closely resemble Manuel (Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Cabinet des Médailles),? copies of which were in 
the possession of the Duke of Berry.!° Similarly, Manuel, through the 
Heraclius medal, became the model for the depiction of King Charles V1 
by the miniaturist Jean (Jehan) Foucquet (c.1415-c.1480). The six 
miniatures Foucquet executed in MS Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, fr. 6465, which contains a Chronicle of French Kings, include 
the meeting of the emperors before the walls of Paris (f. 446r), the 
reception by officials of the emperor mounting a white horse on the 
road to the royal abbey of Saint Denys (f. 444v), and the arrival of 
the emperor at the abbey (f. 444r)."? 

Deeply impressed by Manuel, his hosts offered generous entertain- 
ment to their honoured guest, inviting him on royal hunts and to 
sumptuous festivals and court celebrations, including a banquet to 
celebrate the marriage of the son of Louis de Bourbon on 24 June 
1400. It may not be coincidental that the emperor was seated on this 
occasion next to the papal legate.’? The fact that Manuel, despite an 


8. Facsimile edition by J. LONGNON and R. GAZELLES (eds.), Preface by M. MEIss, 
Les Tres Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, Musste Conde, Chantilly, London 1969; repr. 1993, 
esp. pp. 19-20, Plates 2-13, 19-20, 34, 38, 48-49, 87. See BARKER, Manuel II, pp. 536- 
538. 

9, Photographs of the medals in BARKER, Manuel IT, pp. 196-197, figs. 13-16. 

10. See LONGNON and GAZELLES (eds.), Les Tres Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, Musste 
Conde, Chantilly, p. 20. 

11. See BARKER, Manuel II, pp. 538-539. 

12. RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, Chronique, XXI, ii, ed. and trans. BELLAGUET, vol. 2, 
pp. 758-759. See BARKER, Manuel II, pp. 175 n. 93 citing VASILIEV, “Putesestvie Vizan- 
tijskago Imperatora Manuila II Paleologa”, pp. 71-74. 
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old, unfounded assumption,’ did not know Latin or French in order 
to hold direct conversations during his visit caused him some frustra- 
tion. As he says in the letter he sent to Manuel Chrysoloras from Paris 
shortly after his arrival there, “The difference in language ... did not 
allow us to converse, as we had wished, with really good men who 
were extremely anxious to show us favour” .14 Therefore, his discus- 
sions must have been conducted through interpreters. 

Manuel was lodged as royal guest in the quarters prepared for him 
in the old Louvre. Most probably at some stage during his stay there, 
inspired by a dyed woven hanging tapestry depicting scenes of Spring, 
he composed his well-known ekphrasis.!° This tapestry so far has not 
been found, if it has survived. It has been suggested that it may have 
been part of a group with the theme of the Four Seasons, known to 
have been commissioned by the French court from Jean de Jaudoigne 
between 1400 and 1410.1° As has been pointed out, Manuel’s short 
prose work departs from similar Byzantine ekphraseis of Spring. Far 
beyond a mere rhetorical exercise based on cliché perceptions and 


13. S. RUNCIMAN, The Last Byzantine Renaissance, Cambridge 1970, pp. 76, 77. 

14. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Legters, 37, ed. and trans. DENNIS, pp. 98 (trans.), 
99.4-6 (text): “xat moooyy td tic Siadéxrou napyrrnypévoy, 8 tag cvvovalag od cuveydpet 
xare ywouny ylvecOat dv8pdor mévra &yaboic xat nev’ yuiv yapllecbat Bovrowévotc”. 


15. Ed. and trans. J. Davis, “Manuel II Palaeologus’ A Depiction of Spring in a Dyed, 


Woven Hanging”, in: CH. DENDRINOS, J. HARRIS, E. HARVALIA-CROOK and J. HERRIN. 


(eds.), Porphyrogenita: Essays on the History and Literature of Byzantium and the Latin East 
in Honour of Julian Chrysostomides, Aldershot-Burlington 2003, pp. 411-421, at 411-413. 

. This short work is preserved also in codex Parisinus graecus 3041, which must have been 
in the emperor’s own possession, since it comprises a collection of his literary and rhe- 
torical works bearing his autograph corrections and emendations. Palaeographical and 
codicological evidence indicates that this manuscript consists -of two parts (ff. 2-21 and 
22-308), each copied by two different, though very similar, hands at two stages. The first 
hand copied part of the collection of Manuel’s letters which are datable before he departed 
for his journey to the West, together with a number of his literary works composed up to 
that time, the last one being his Dialogue on Marriage (ff. 2-21). The second scribe copied 
a selection of the letters Manuel wrote during and after his journey (ff. 22-37), along with 
other rhetorical works he composed in this period, including the ekphrasis of Spring which 
bears a note above its title, added by another hand, possibly that of Manuel, indicating 
that it was written in Paris (“tv [lapvot@”). See A. ANGELOU (ed.), Manuel Palaiologos, 
Dialogue with the Empress-Mother On Marriage (Byzantina Vindobonensia, XIX), Vienna 
1991, pp. 13-17. 

16. J. SCHLOSSER, “Die héfische Kunst des Abendlandes in byzantinischer Beleuch- 
tung”, in: J. SCHLOSSER (ed.), Préludien, Vortrage, und Aufsétze, Berlin 1927, pp. 74-75 
with n. 10, cited by Davis, “Manuel II Palaeologus’ A Depiction of Spring in a Dyed, 
Woven Hanging”, p. 419 n. 22. 
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representations of the subject, it brings a fresh approach to the genre, 
reflecting Manuel’s intellectual and aesthetic appreciation of art as an 
image of life, of reality. “Indeed”, he says in the epilogue, “the weav- 
er’s skill has produced a feast for the eyes, a true delight for those 
looking on. But the inspiration, of course, is spring itself — sorrow’s 
end, or, if you like, joy’s beginning”.!” This last remark may imply 
Manuel’s mood, wishful and hopeful thoughts, reflected also in the 
same letter to Chrysoloras mentioned above.!® 

Anxious to proceed with his task, during his stay in the French 
capital Manuel continued his diplomatic contacts and negotiations 
with other Western monarchs. During one of King Charles’ periodic . 
fits of mental illness the emperor took the opportunity to visit person- 
ally King Henry IV (1399-1413) in England in winter 1401. Manuel 
and his entourage crossed the Channel in December 1400 and, after 
a short stay in Canterbury as guests of the prior of Christ Church, he 
was received by Henry, who met him at Blackheath on 21 December 
and escorted him to London. There he remained in Eltham Palace as 
a royal guest until mid-February. In another letter he sent from Lon- 
don to Manuel Chrysoloras the emperor expressed his appreciation 
for the hospitality he received and the personality of Henry, “the King 
of Britain the Great, of a second empire, you might say” ("6 tic 
Boeraviag yf tH¢ weyadrys, THs Sevtéeac, &>¢ &y elo. tic, otxov- 
uévc”). Henry’s assurances for the provision of financial and military 
assistance, including soldiers, archers, and ships for the transportation 
of the army, raised Manuel’s hopes, giving him “even greater proof 
of [the king’s] nobility, by adding a crowning touch to our negotia- 


17. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, A Depiction of Spring in a Dyed, Woven Hanging, ed. 
and trans. DAVIS, pp. 413 (trans.), 412.44-46: “ruc dé f téxvq THY beacuéven Ear Tov 
dpBarydv, Tove?) yuyvdueva Deataic: altiov S& rd Sap, xatynpstas Adore, el Sé Borer, pard- 
potatos TodEevov”. 

18. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Letters, 37, ed. and trans. DENNIS, pp. 101.11-19 (text), 
100: “... many are the services provided for us by the most illustrious king and many, 
too, the things from his kinsmen, and not a few in number those from his officials and 
from everyone. All of this certainly gives evidence of their nobility of soul, their friendship 
toward us, and a constant zeal for the faith ... to sum it all up, unless the usual malice of 
evil fortune should oppose us, and some terrible and unexpected obstacle should occur, 
we have good reason to hope that we shall return to the fatherland soon, which is what 
we know you are praying for and what our enemies are praying against”. 

19. On Manuel’s visit to London see D.M. Nicol, “A Byzantine Emperor in England: 
Manuel II’s Visit to London in 1400-1401”, in: University of Birmingham Historical 
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tions, worthy of his character and of the negotiations themselves”.”° 
Manuel’s optimism for the progress of the discussions for military 
help reached its peak in the spring or summer of 1401, when he 
expressed his confidence for success to his friends the priest (and later 
Patriarch) Euthymius (Letters 39-40) and Demetrius Chrysoloras (Let- 
ter 41).?} 

At the same time Manuel’s ambassadors travelled to Margaret, 
Queen of Denmark, Sweden and Norway,” and as far as Portugal 
and Spain.*? Aware of the power and authority holy relics exercised 
in international diplomacy, the emperor offered as gifts a particle of 
the garment of Christ that healed the woman of the issue of blood”4 
to both the pope in Rome and the pope in Avignon, as well as to 
Queen Margaret and King Henry. He also presented King Charles 
III of Navarre, the duke of Berry and Visconti with pieces of the True 
Cross. The accompanying documents signed by Manuel confirming 
the authenticity of these relics have survived.?° Manuel’s so-called 


‘reliquary diplomacy’ should be viewed both as a means to propagate 


the desperate state of the Empire at the time and, above all, as a 
symbol of Byzantine imperial ideology, stressing the special place 
Byzantium and its holy emperor held in the whole of Christendom,”° 
carrying a message of unity of the mystical limbs of Christ. 


Journal 12.2 (1971) (reprinted in IDEM, Byzantium: its ecclesiastical history and relations 


with the western world, Variorum: London 1972, no. X), pp. 204-225; IDEM, “Byzantium 


and England”, in: Balkan Studies 15 (1974) (reprinted in IDEM, Studies in Late Byzantine 
History and Prosopography, Variorum: London 1986, no. XVII), pp. 196-199. 

20. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Letters, 38, ed. and trans. DENNIS, pp. 103.18-25, 
39-42 (text), 102 (trans.). Manuel’s expression “rij¢ Seutépac ... olxovpévyc” is translated 
by Dennis as “of a second civilised world”. 

21. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Letters, 39-41, ed. and trans. DENNIS, pp. 104-111. 

22. Cf. G.T. DENNIS, “Official Documents of Manuel II Palaeologus”, in: Byzantion 
41 (1971) pp. 45-58, at p. 49, no. 12, and IDEM, “Two Unknown Documents of Manuel 
II Palaeologus”, in: Travaux et Mémoires 3 (1968), pp. 397-404 (both articles reprinted 
in IDEM, Byzantium and the Franks, 1350-1420, Variorum: London 1982, nos. IX and 
VIII, respectively). 

23. See S. CIRAC EsTOPANAN, La unién, Manuel II Paleélogo y sus recuerdos en Espana, 
Barcelona 1952; Barker, Manuel II, pp. 183-189. 

24. Cf. Matthew 9:20-22, Mark 5:25-34, Luke 8:43-47. 

25. See above, note 22. 

26. See S. MERGIALI-SAHAS, “Byzantine Emperors and Holy Relics. Use, and Misuse, 
of Sanctity and Authority”, in: Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 51 (2001), 
pp. 41-60, esp. pp. 55-60; EADEM, “An Ultimate Wealth for Inauspicious Times: Holy 
Relics in Rescue of Manuel II Palaeologus’ Reign”, in: Byzantion 76 (2006), pp. 264-275. 
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That Manuel was acquainted with the controversies in the Latin 
Church and the complexities of the Western Schism at the time of 
his visit in Europe, namely, the rivalry between the pope in Rome 
and the pope in Avignon, their efforts to gain the obedience of car- 
dinals and sovereigns, as well as the dispute between the mendicant 
orders, is evident from his comments in the hitherto unpublished 
treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, the major part of which 
he wrote in Paris.2” “Indeed”, Manuel states, criticizing the unchecked 
use of philosophical reasoning in Christian doctrine, 


what inflamed even more the enmity which pre-existed between the 
Friars Minor [i.e., the Franciscans] and those called Preachers [i.e., the | 
Dominicans] was rekindled for no other reason, but because they turned 
their attention wholeheartedly to the doctrines of philosophers...” I do 
not think that it is appropriate to explain now what is already clear, 
namely what invoked the dispute between the brothers — whose atti- 
tude to each other was not at all brotherly — among other similar 
issues. Besides you know this very well. Nevertheless, I should only say 
this much, that their differences concern the Conception of the most 
pure Virgin.”” 


The different interpretation of the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception divided Franciscans and Dominicans. The former argued that 
the Virgin did not inherit a human nature infected with sin as a result 
of the Fall, and that she alone was free from original sin from the very 
beginning of her life, namely her conception. For the Dominicans, 
however, Mary was delivered from original sin only at the moment 
of the Annunciation.2° “This along with certain other disputed issues”, 


27. Ed. Cu. DENDRINOS, An annotated critical edition (editio princeps) of Emperor 
Manuel II Palaeologus’ treatise ‘On the Procession of the Holy Spirit; PhD thesis, Royal 
Holloway, University of London, 1996. The critical text will appear in the Corpus Chris- 
tianorum Series Graeca, vol. 71 (én press). 

28. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 16, ed. DENDRINOS, 
p. 21.4-6: “PADAK pay, xab vd tHy EyBoav dvésbay érl mdéov, 4 mpotiwijpye tots Edayictotc 
&Ser@oig xarovpévoic medg tobs Ipedixctopac mpoonyopeupevous, ody Ecépwbev dvepdy, 7] 
dnd cod codSpu moeocgyewv adtods tots tay Hw Sdypacr”. 

29. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 16, ed. DENDRINOS, 
p. 21.6-11: “Kat Sidcbau usv Ady xadapd 6 ve gotly éxetvo tb tobe &deApods &AAHAOLS 
durorkeudoav, obd8¢ molv ddehixds Eyovtasg aw eivexa totobtwv, 0} doxet xatpds elvan’ 
Brac O bre xa xadB¢ tobto bd cod yiwdoxerat. [LAjy, tooobrov dy elmowue’ Stimep dic 
shy cbrrytey rag brepcyvou TapBévov tobtotcs éotly Siapopd”. 

30. On the history of the debate in the Catholic Church regarding the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, see I. BRADY, “The 
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Manuel points out to his anonymous disputant, “were of course 
already known to me, although you wished to hide them from us”,?! 
and he continues, 


One would lament and shed bitter tears had he had precise knowledge 
of the different beliefs which exist between the orders, the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and between certain individuals — beliefs which are overcast 
by the threat of fire (mupd¢ &metd}) and are kept secret under some kind 
of inevitable punishment, while those who introduced this law aim at 
doing good.*? 


Though it is not clear whether by mupd¢ d&retd} Manuel means the 
threat of fire in hell following excommunication or the burning of 
heretics at the stake by the secular authorities following the auto-da-fé 
of the Inquisition, the statement “tévde tov véuov” may refer here 
specifically to the act De haeretico comburendo issued by King Henry 


development of the doctrine on the Immaculate Conception in the fourteenth century 
after Aureoli”, in: Franciscan Studies 15 (1955), pp. 175-202. M. Juaig, “Manuel II 
Paléologue, Empereur de Constantinople (1391-1425), Homélie sur la Dormition de la 
Sainte Vierge”, in: Homélies mariales Byzantines (= Patrologia Orientalis, 16), Paris 1922, 
fasc. III. VI, pp. 540-542, pointed out that Manuel appears to defend the Franciscan views 
on the Immaculate Conception, and that probably he composed his Oration on the 
Dormition of the Mother of God under the influence of the debate between the two orders 
on this doctrine, which he must have heard about while in Paris. Though this may be 
possible, one has to place the emperor’s views on this in the general context of the Ortho- 
dox teachings regarding the nature and transmission of the original sin. On the Orthodox 
views vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic teachings, see D.T. STROTMANN, “La Théotokos, 
prémices des justifiés”, in: Irénikon 27 (1954), pp. 122-141, esp. pp. 125-131, 140-141 
n. 4; F. Dvornik, “The Byzantine Church and the Immaculate Conception”, in: 


‘'E.D. O’CONOR (ed.), The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception: Its History and Signifi- 


cance, Notre Dame, IN 1958, pp. 87-112, esp. p. 109 (correct the. author’s error in the 
same page: “The learned Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus... who attended the Council 
of Florence [1439]”); A. SPOURLAKOU-EUTYCHIADOU, ‘H navayia Osotéxocg tho¢ 
yxorotiavixis aydtntoc. LvuBodn eic thy "Oebddokov tonobétynow svavte tic 
Powpaonabohintis “Aantdov Lvddjwews ual tév ovvapdy tadtn doypatar, Athens 1990; 
M. LoT-BORODINE, “Le dogme de !’Immaculée Conception 4 la lumiére de lEglise 
d’Orient”, in: Irénikon 67 (1994), pp. 328-344; E. GHIKAS, “La définition de 1854: cause 
de division ou de rapprochement”, in: Irénikon 67 (1994), pp. 345-352. 

31. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 16, ed. DENDRINOS, 
p. 21.10-11: “"H8y pev obv adrd pavepdy july yéyove xal toratra erepa, xalror xpbmrenv 
budv 2edovrev”. ; 

32. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 16, ed. DENDRINOS, 
p. 21.11-14: “Ei 32 tig dxpiBéic énlotarto tao Stapopdc, tas pécov xal oxnuctov xal 
taGewv xal trot idle yeyevnuevac, &¢ mupdc dzcerAn xadrdrrer nal droppjtous Statypet Sixy 
wig drrapaltytos, ed notobvtwy tHv Bepéveny tovde tov vouov, uéya dv dvaumbe xat mixpdy 
TOAD detec Skxpvov” (my italics). 
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in 1401 (Statute of the Realm, 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15) to suppress the 
heretical activities of John Wycliffe’s followers known as Lollards, on 
the threat of punishment by burning at the stake. The questioning of 
the Lollard William Sawtrey by the Archbishop Thomas Arundel of 
Canterbury at Saint Paul’s Cathedral on 12 February 1401 coincides 
with Manuel’s stay in London, while news of Sawtrey’s condemnation 
as a relapsed heretic on 26 February (before this act was officially 
passed in the parliament), followed by his public execution at Smith- 
field on 2 March of the same year, may have reached Manuel after 
his return to Paris in mid-February.” Moreover, Manuel must have 
been informed of the similar execution of John Huss following his 
condemnation at the Council of Constance in July 1415, attended by . 
a Byzantine delegation. It should be stressed that the capital punish- 
ment of heretics was not accepted by canon law in the Orthodox 
Church.24 If indeed Manuel refers at this point to the threat of phys- 
ical, rather than spiritual, death for those charged with heresy, then 
his subsequent statement on the beneficial aspect of this law should 
be interpreted in the sense of its acting as a deterrent to the spread of 
heretical views. This interpretation is in agreement both with his con- 
viction that as emperor he had the right and duty to defend the 
canons and doctrines of the Church,>> and with his expressed view 


33. This plausible hypothesis was put forward by Dr Jonathan Harris in his paper 
“Manuel II and the Lollards” delivered at the Workshop dedicated to Manuel IT Palaiol- 
ogos’ Dialogue with a Persian, held at King’s College London on 17 May 2008, and its 
revised version, “Byzantine Emperor meets English Heretics: Manuel II Palaiologos and 
the Lollards”, at the Departmental Seminar, History Department, Royal Holloway, Uni- 
versity of London on 28 October 2008. 

34, See THEODORE BALSAMON, Commentary on the Nomocanon, Scholion to title IX, 
Chapter 25 of the Nomocanon of title XIV, edited in Patrologia Graeca 104, col. 1112B, 
with reference to the only attested public execution in Byzantium of a heretic at the stake, 
that of the Bogomil leader Basil (c.1099), on the order of Emperor Alexios | Comnenus 
(1081-1111), recorded by ANNA COMNENA, Alexiad, XV, 8-10, eds. D.R. REINSCH and 
A. KAMBYLIS, Annae Comnenae Alexias (Corpus Fontitum Historiae Byzantinae, XL.1), 
Berlin 2001, pp. 485-493; cf. EUTHYMIOS ZIGABENOS, Panoplia Dogmatica, Book Nl, 27, 
edited in Patrologia Graeca 130, cols. 24A, 1317D, 1332D (a new annotated critical edi- 
tion of Book II, 23-28 of this treatise is in preparation by Mr Metin Berke for his doctoral 
thesis at the Queen’s University Belfast). It should be noted, however, that the death 
sentence for heresy seemed an acceptable measure to Balsamon and certain other Ortho- 
dox authors: see J.A. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Georgios Gemistos-Plethon’s Dependence on 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles and Summa Theologiae”, in: Archiv fiir mittela- 
lterliche Philosophie und Kultur 12 (2006), pp. 276-341, at pp. 331-338. 

35. Justinian I, Novellae 109 and 131, ed. R. SCHOELL, Corpus Turis Civilis, vol. 3, 
Berlin 1912; phot. repr. 1954, pp. 519.35-520.7, 654.24-655.8; Eisagage II. [eet 
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that those suspected of unorthodox beliefs would be able to clear their 
name simply by making a profession of faith before the standing 
Synod. In addition, Manuel was clearly against the use of violence 
in matters of faith.3” 


More importantly, in the treatise Manuel refers to the confinement 
of Pope Benedict XIII (1394-1417) in Avignon and the threat to 
indict him of heresy should he persist in his refusal to abdicate vol- 
untarily. He states that Benedict’s former supporters and cardinals 
threatened to indict him for promoting the Schism into heresy, an 
accusation that was “highly criticized by the more moderate on the 
grounds that they had overstepped the boundaries of justice; however, 
[their opponents] did not change their minds” .38 It was Jean Courte- 
cuisse who brought the accusation of heresy and perjury against 
Benedict, on the grounds that his persistence of his claim to be the 
rightful pope was the cause of the continuation of the Schism.*? Jean 


Buctdgwe, 8., eds. I. ZEPOS and P. ZEPOs, Jus Graeco-Romanum, vol. 2, Athens 1931; 
repr. Darmstadt 1962, p. 241.4-16. See CH. DENDRINOS, “‘H émtatoAy Tod adbtoxp&topos 
Mavouyr B’ Takatordyou nods tov AACEto layobr: xa of dvrudhbetc tov mepl Hg omovdiic 
THs Deoroylag xat tv aygcewv "ExxAnolas xat Moditetac”, in: Bocopias "AvdAexta | 
(2002), pp. 58-74. 

36. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Letter to Iagoup (c.1396), ed. DENDRINOS, An annotated 
critical edition (editio princeps) of Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus’ treatise ‘On the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit’, p. 352.7-9: “Husic 8 ob8apsic tH rap’ abtév Myw téag ob8" Fvtwvobv 
mpocolcouey Bdcavov' doxet yap Huty dcov duoAoyotaw, dopdAcidy ti’ évretOev Eaurtoic 
doxobytes mopitesbar ...”. See DENDRINOS, “‘H érmtorod} tod adroxpc&topog Mavoura B’ 
Tladauordyou mpdg tov ’AAgEto "Iayoun”, pp. 65, 68. © : ; 

37. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Dialogue with a Persian, VU, ed. E. Trapp, Manuel II. 
Palaiologos. Dialog mit einem “Perser” (Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 2), Vienna 1966, 
p. 79.4-33. Cf. JA. DEMETRACOPOULOS, “Pope Benedict XVI's use of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos’ Dialogue with a Muslim Muterizes: the Scholarly Back- 
ground”, in: Archiv fiir mittelalterliche Philosophie und Kultur 16 (2008), pp. 264-304. 

38. MANUEL IT PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 15, ed. DENDRINOS, 
p- 20.5-13: “"Hi [scil. pirocople] mpocdéyovtes byetc, brocatwovbay tk anode xal moAAds 
ze xal mrorxthag woppac ele the Tédv vewy Wuyds elowyoton, moAdcutc te KAAHAWY SuéstyTE 
xal viv até ye toto vooetre. Tod wév ‘Paruys, map’ buddv &pdc modAcg Seyoudvon, do mapk 
xavovag xatacxdvtog tov Opdvov, tod 82 viv év ’ABevlov xaBberpyuévov, mapk pév réiv 
Tpooxelpévey tH ‘Padung dvrundre Acyougvon, nap’ budv dé, Evayyos wey, mavra Te cepver 
t&y dvopdroy Sexouévov, viv 8 odx of8a tt xchovpevov' mj éywyé tive Fxovoa tév oly 
éxelvo auvyPwv xal robtav xapdqjvarlav &metdobvtwy adbtov édéyEew, cic aloeow 7d cylona 
Tponyayovta 74 yodver’ of TOAAg TaPk te emtetxcotépwv exitidpevor dre Si} mapEx- 
pepdpevot tod Sixatov, od xabupyxav ths yvauns”. 

39. See RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, Chronique, XXIII, i, ed. and trans. BELLAGUET, 
vol. 3, pp. 22-23. See also N. VALoIs, La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, vol. Il, 
Paris 1901, p. 261; J.B. MORRALL, Gerson and the Great Schism, Manchester 1960, 
pp. 55-56. 
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Gerson, the chancellor of the University of Paris and leader of the 
moderate party, defended Benedict against these charges at the time.*° 
Later on Gerson withdrew his support and adopted, along with the 
majority of the Avignonese cardinals and the conciliar party, the view 
that only a general council could, and should, impose its authority on 
a heretical pope.*! 

It is not clear whether the emperor visited the pope in Rome on 
his way to France, though Boniface issued a bull on 27 May 1400, 
renewing his plea for military and financial help for the defense of the 
Empire. Manuel, however, makes no mention in his treatise of a 
meeting with the pope. In any case, one should exclude the unreliable — 
late sixteenth-century Historia politica Constantinopoleos, which males 
mention of Manuel’s personal visit to Italy and his refusal to kiss the 
effigy of Christ on the maniple of the Latin bishop of the city where 
he arrived, whereupon the Pope, offended by the emperor's disre- 
spectful act, withdrew his previous offer of help.4 The Ecthesis 
Chronica repeats the same story, stressing however that it was on the 
bad advice of his entourage that Manuel objected to do obeisance to 
the Latin bishop, with the same results: “Tatra érotncev 7 xaxoovy.- 
Bovdta”.45 Convinced of the legitimacy of his office, Boniface made 


40. MORRALL, Gerson and the Great Schism, pp. 55-69; see also C.M.D. CROWDER, 
Unity, Heresy and Reform, 1378-1460: The Conciliar Response to the Great Schism, London 
1977. Finally the accusation of heresy was pronounced against both popes at the Council 
of Pisa in 1409. This did not solve the problem, for on 26 June 1409 a third Pope was 
elected, the Cretan-born Alexander V. On the active role of universities in the debate 
concerning the Western Schism and the conciliarist movement in the Catholic Church at 
that time, see RIN. SWANSON, Universities, Academics and the Great Schism (Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, 3 series, 12), Cambridge 1979, esp. pp. 70-174. 

41. On these events RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, Chronique, XXIII, i, ed. and trans. 
BELLAGUET, vol. 3, pp. 20-23, esp. 23. See also VALOIS, La France et le Grand Schisme 
d Occident, vol. Il, pp. 189-323, esp. 264-323; vol. 4, pp. 20 n. 3. 111; MORRALL, 
Gerson and the Great Schism, pp. 44-93; G.H.M. POsTHUMUS MEYjES, Jean Gerson, Apos- 
tle of Unity: his Church Politics and Ecclesiology, trans. J.C. GRAYSON, Leiden-Boston- 
Cologne 1999, esp. pp. 174-183. 

42 See DENNIS, “Two Unknown Documents of Manuel II Palaeologus”, pp. 402- 
404; BARKER, Manuel IT, p. 222, Appendix XIX, pp. 510-512. For a discussion of this 
question, see CHRYSOSTOMIDES, Manuel Palaeologus, Funeral Oration, pp. 162-164, n. 88 
(citing relevant sources). 

43, Ed. TAUTU, Acta Bonifacii PP. IX (1389-1 404), no. 90, pp. 183-186; see HALECKI, 
“Rome et Byzance au temps du grand Schisme d’Occident”, pp. 514-515. 

44, M. Crustus (ed.), Historiae Turcograeciae, Basel 1584, p. 1.y'-8'. 

45. S. LAMPROS (ed.), Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Athenarum, London 1902; repr. 
Amsterdam 1969, p. 2.4-20. 
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no attempt to put an end to the Schism. On the contrary, his intran- 
sigence eliminated any possibility of compromise. In 1404 he refused 
to co-operate with Benedict, who proposed a meeting for the two 
sides to discuss the settlement of the Schism, including the proposal 
of mutual abdication.*° 

Manuel, as already mentioned, came into contact with Pope Ben- 
edict at Avignon through his envoys.*” Whether the emperor’s con- 
tacts with Benedict were sanctioned by King Charles, who, having 
failed to bring the two sides together, had been laying siege to the 
papal palace in Avignon since September 1398,* is difficult to tell. 
Charles, however, was anxious to convene a general council to put an 
end to the Schism — a project rejected by Benedict. It is perhaps in 
the context of these efforts for a general council and reconciliation 
between the two popes that Manuel’s diplomatic overtures may have 
taken place, and in such case not without the sanction, or even 
encouragement, of Charles, for otherwise the emperor would have run 
the risk of offending his host.4? Moreover, Manuel shared Charles’ 
strong view that the emperor could and should intervene in ecclesi- 
astical affairs when necessary to maintain peace in the Church, a 
policy the emperor maintained throughout his reign, facing strong 
reaction from the Church.° 

Manuel’s diplomatic activities were coupled with his theological 
discussions. His treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit is in fact 
a response to a tract he was presented in Paris, concerning the Latin 


46. See J.N.D. KELty, The Oxford Dictionary of Popes, Oxford-New York 1988,” 
pp. 230-232. ; ‘ 

47. See above, p. 6 with note 22; BARKER, Manuel IZ, pp. 183, 195, 198. 

48. See VaLoIs, La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, pp. 189-323. It was not 
until 11 or 12 March 1403 that Benedict fled in disguise to safety at Chateau Renard in 
the territory of the court of Provence (ibid., pp. 325-326). Manuel by then had left 
Paris. 

49. On the relations of Byzantium with both Rome and Avignon during the Western 
Schism see HALECKI, Un Empereur, passim; IDEM, “Rome et Byzance”; IDEM, “La Papauté 
et Byzance au temps du grand schisme d’Occident”, in: Azti del V Congresso internazionale 
di studi bizantini, vol. 1, Rome 1939, pp. 184-187. See also M. DABROWSKA, “Francja i 
Bizancjum w okresie wielkiej schizmy zachodniej”, in: Historia Bizancjum, Acta Universi- 
tatis Lodziensis, Folia Historica 48 (1993), pp. 127-141 (with a summary in French), who 
bases her study mainly on the evidence provided by the anonymous Religious of Saint 
Denys. 

50. See DENDRINOS, “‘H émictodi to} abtoxpétopog Mavour)d B’ Tadutordyou mods 
tov *Adébto “layobn”, esp. pp. 68-71. 
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doctrine of the dual procession of the Holy Spirit, from the Father 
and the Son. The identity of the author of the Latin tract, which 
proved instrumental for Manuel in composing his treatise, remains 
unknown. The emperor seems not to have met him in person. It has 
been assumed that he was a doctor of theology at the University of 
Paris,>! and although this may be very probable, no evidence to sup- 
port such an assumption has been adduced so far. The only specific 
reference Manuel makes on his anonymous disputant is that he was 
“a monk practising his monastic life in the suburbs of Paris”°? and 
“in reclusion”.°> We know that the French court was attached to the 
royal Benedictine abbey of Saint Denys in the suburbs of Paris, and 
that Manuel had the occasion to visit it a number of times in the - 
company of King Charles VI during his stay there.» It is not implau- 
sible, therefore, that Manuel was presented with the Latin tract, with- 
out meeting its author in person, for the anonymous Benedictine, a 
recluse, would have been bound by vows of ‘stability’.”° 


51. M. Jug, Le schisme byzantin, apercu historique et doctrinal, Paris 1941, p. 263; 
IDEM, “Le voyage de l’empereur Manuel Paléologue en Occident”, p. 331: “un docteur 
parisien”; IDEM, “Manuel II Paléologue, Empereur de Constantinople (1391-1425)”, 
p. 542: “un docteur de luniversité”; repeated by R.-J. LOENERTZ (ed.), Correspondance de 
Manuel Calécas (Studi e Testi, 152), Vatican City 1950, p. 49; T. KHoury, Manuel 
Paléologue: Entretiens avec un Musulman, 7 Contoverse (Sources chrétiennes, 115), Paris 
1966, pp. 16-17; and V. LAURENT, “Le trisépiscopat du patriarche Matthieu I* (1397- 
1410). Un grand procts canonique a Byzance au début du XV° siécle”, in: Revue des Etudes 
Byzantines 30 (1972), pp. 5-166 at pp. 33-34. 

52, MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Expositio syllogismi 
secundum Latinos de processione Spiritus Sancti ex Patre Filioque, p. 2.1: “\.. doxodvtos 
év toig eeoaatelotg tod Ilapvotov...”. 

53. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Prologus impera- 
toris, p. 1.3 (titulus): “... tot ampotrov wovaCovros...”. In his Dialogue with a Persian, ed. 
TRAPP, p. 35.5, Manuel uses the word drpétroc in the sense of “a person in seclusion” or 
“confinement”. Cf. the similar use of the word by Symeon the New Theologian, 
B. KRIVOCHEINE (ed.), Syméon le nouveau théologien, Catéchéses 6-22, vol. II (Sources 
chrétiennes, 104), Paris 1964, cat. xx, p. 345.162-163: “...KaBéCov ade &mpditasg Ews 00 
avBbon Sbvouutv 2& bpoug” (cf. Luke 24:49). 

54. Manuel and Charles jointly attended a Latin Mass at the royal Abbey of St Denys, 
producing mixed feelings among the Catholic French: RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, 
Chronique, XXI, vii, ed. and trans. L. BELLAGUET, vol. 2, pp. 774-775; cf. BARKER, Manuel 
IL, pp. 181-182. It is possible that the miniature in the Book of Hours of the Duc de Berry 
(f. 392) (eds. LONGNON and GAZELLES, Les Tres Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, Muste 
Cond?, Chantilly, Plate 34), illustrating Psalm 92 with the enthroned Christ in Majesty 
receiving homage by two royal figures, the one resembling Manuel, commemorates this 
event. 

55. For the Benedictine principle of ‘stability’, see D.O. HUNTER BLAIR, The Rule of 
St. Benedict, 1V, LVUI, LX, London-Edinburgh 1902,? pp. 34-35, 154-155, 160-161; 
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The Latin tract so far has not been found, if it has survived,** and 
hence we have no knowledge of its precise length and content, though 
internal evidence suggests that it must have been extensive.°” Manuel 
gives a summary (in Greek translation) in his introduction and in 
addition quotes sections of the Latin tract in translation throughout 
his treatise, including arguments in support of the papal primacy.>® 
This enables us to reconstruct to a certain degree the Latin argument 
on both themes. It should be noted that, since Manuel had no knowl- 
edge of Latin, the tract must have been translated for him by inter- 
preters. : 


In response to the challenge of his disputant Manuel composed a 
lengthy treatise in which he refuted the arguments put forward by the 
Latin monk. Internal and external evidence suggests that the major 
part of Manuel’s treatise was written in Paris sometime between 3 
June 1400, the date of Manuel’s arrival there,°? and 23 November 
1402, when he left the city for the last time.®° In chapter 87 Manuel 


C, BUTLER, Benedictine Monachism, Cambridge, MA-New York 1924; phot. repr. 1961, 
pp. 123-134, 141. I would like to thank Dr J.A. Munitiz, S.J. for his valuable advice on 
this point. For a list of Benedictines at the University of Paris during the time of Manuel’s 
visit, see T. SULLIVAN, Benedictine Monks at the University of Paris, 1229-1550: A bio- 
graphical Register (Education & Society in the Middle Ages & Renaissance, 4), Leiden 
1995; IDEM, Parisian Licentiates in Theology, A.D. 1373-1500: a Biographical Register, 
Leiden-Boston 2003-. The information provided in these two works is not sufficient to 
trace Manuel’s anonymous disputant. 

56. The archives of the Abbey of St Denys were destroyed during World Wat Il, and 
so far no evidence regarding the treatise has been found in the catalogues of its library 
published by D. NEBBIAI-DALLA Guarba, La bibliotheque de l’Abbaye de Saint-Denis en 
France du IX’ au XVIIF siécle, Document, études et répertoires, CNRS, Paris’ 1985, or the 
catalogues of the Latin manuscripts and the archive registers at the Bibliotheque nationale 
de France and the Sorbonne (H. DENIFLE and E. CHATELAIN [eds.], Chartularium 
Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. TV, Paris 1899; phot. repr., Brussels 1964; Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Catalogue général des manuscrits latins [nos. 1-3835], 7 vols., Paris 1939-1988; 
L. DELISLE, Inventaire de manuscrits de la Sorbonne conservés a la Bibliotheque Impériale 
sous les numéros 15176-16718 du fonds latin, Paris 1870). 

57. See DENDRINOS, Manuel IT Palaeologus, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
Pp. XX-xxI. 

58. These sections are indicated in both manuscripts by distinctive marginal quotation 
marks; see DENDRINOS, Manuel II Palaeologus, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, p. xxxi, 
n. 139, 

59. RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, Chronique, XXI, i, ed. and trans. BELLAGUET, vol. 2, 
pp. 754-759. 

60. On the date of his departure from Paris see DENNIS, “Two Unknown Documents 
of Manuel II Palaeologus”, p. 401; repeated in his edition of Manuel’s Letters, 43, p. 14, 
n. 1. 
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mentions Saint Dionysius, “who suffered martyrdom and lies here”, 
referring to the relics of the legendary founder of the Church of Gaul, 
preserved in the abbey of Saint Denys.®! Saint Denys of Paris is in 
fact a fusion of the historical third-century bishop of Paris with Saint 
Paul’s disciple Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts 17:34) and the fifth- 
century anonymous author of the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus of mystical 
writings attributed to the Areopagite. This legend, and the authority 
of Saint Dionysius’ patronage of the French monarchy, was created 
in the abbey. Given that Manuel refers (in chapter 15) to the events 
involving Jean Courtecuisse’s accusation against Benedict on 15 April 


1402, he must have composed this section (in chapter 87) sometime 
after that date. 


Tt is true that the dating of the composition of chapter 15 cannot 
provide conclusive evidence as to the beginning of the writing of the 
treatise, for it is possible that Manuel inserted this section at a later 


stage. On the other hand, the note in the same chapter, clarifying that 


he heard of these events “while in Paris”,°4 would indicate that the 


61. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 87, p. 147.6: “... 
Atovictos obtoct, & évravOot xal uaprupyoas xat xeluevog ...”. On the conflict between 
the abbey of Saint Denys and the canons of the cathedral of Notre-Dame over the authen- 
ticity of their capital relics of Saint Dionysius, which resulted with the case referred to the 
Faculty of Theology of the University of Paris for discussion in 1406, finally appearing 
before the Parlement of Paris in 1410, see H.-F. DELABORDE, “Le Procés du chef de Saint 
Denis en 1410”, in: Mémoires de la Société de l’Histoire de Paris et de I'Tle-de-France 11 
(1884), pp. 297-409; R. Bossuat, “Traditions populairs relatives au martyre et 4 la sépul- 
ture de saint Denis”, in: Moyen Age 11 (1956), pp. 479-509. 

62. On the legendary founding of the Church of Gaul by Dionysius Areopagite and 
his martyrdom in Paris, see R.-J. LOENERTZ, “La légende parisienne de S. Denys 
PAréopagite. Sa genése et son premier témoin”, Analecta Bollandiana 69 (1951), pp. 217- 
237. See also G.M. SPIEGEL, “The Cult of St Denis and Capetian Kingship”, in: 
S. WILSON (ed.), Saints and Their Cults: Studies in Religious Sociology, Folklore and History, 
Cambridge 1984, pp. 141-168; P. ROREM, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts 
and an Introduction to their Influence, New York-Oxford 1993, pp. 12-18; Y. DE ANDIA 
(ed.), Denys l’Aréopagite et sa postérité en Orient et en Occident. Actes du Colloque Interna- 
tional, Paris, 21-24 septembre 1994 (Collections des Etudes Augustiniennes, Série 
Antiquité, 151), Paris 1997. On the Greek Life of Saint Dionysius, see F. HALKIN (ed.), 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca (Subsidia Hagiographica, 8a), 2 vols. and Supplement, 
Brussels 1957,? nos. 554-558, pp. 166-169. 

63. See above, pp. 407-408. 

64. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 15, ed. DENDRINOS, 
p. 20.10: “nad éywyé twav fxovoa, <év +4 Tapuotw Sydovéts in marg. Vaz gr 1107, 
add. sup. lin. Barb. gr. 219>”. 
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emperor wrote this section most probably while he was still there, but 
had continued to revise his text after he had left the city, following 
his return to Constantinople in June 1403. The revision would not 
have extended beyond November 1417, date of the end of the West- 
ern Schism with the election of Pope Martin V (1417-1431) at the 
Council of Constance, for Manuel makes no mention of the recon- 
ciliation in his treatise, but talks about the conflict between Rome 
and Avignon as still being in existence. 

In revising his treatise Manuel secured the help of his friend and 
fellow theologian Makarios Makres. This is indicated by palaeograph- 
ical evidence contained in the two extant manuscripts, Vaticanus 
graecus 1107, which preserves a working copy of the text, and the final 
edited work in Barberinianus graecus 219 copied by his chief scribe 
Isidore of Kiev.°” 

The treatise comprises a brief Preface by the emperor, a précis of 
the syllogism put forward by the Latin in defense of the dual proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, and Manuel’s refutation of the Latin argu- 
ments in no less than 156 chapters, followed by the annexed discourse 
On the Order in the Holy Trinity. Though not entirely systematic in 
his approach, in the course of the argument Manuel succeeds in mov- 
ing from the specific issues into a wider theological discussion regard- 
ing the Trinity, concentrating on the important theological questions 


which underlie the Fitoqgue controversy: ‘man’s pursuit of the knowl- 


edge of God; the relation between God and His creation; and the 
path which leads to man’s salvation and deification. Having estab- 
lished the fundamental principles, namely the scriptural, patristic and 
conciliar authority on doctrine, the impossibility of discovering divine 
truths merely by philosophical reasoning, and the Orthodox teaching 
regarding the distinction of divine essence, energy and hypostases, 
Manuel moves on to refute the specific points of the Latin syllogism 


65. See DENDRINOS, Manuel IT Palaeologus, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
pp. xvii-xix. On the date of Manuel’s return to Constantinople, see P. SCHREINER (ed.), 
Chronica Byzantina Breviora (Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken) (Corpus Fontium Histo- 
riae Byzantinae, XII/1-2), Vienna 1975, vol. 1, no. 12.14, p. 114; vol. 2, pp. 378-379. 

66. See above, note 38. 

67. See DENDRINOS, Manuel II Palaeologus, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
pp. xl-xciii; CH. DENDRINOS, “An Unpublished Funeral Oration on Manuel II 
Palaeologus ({1425)”, in: DENDRINOS, HARRIS, HARVALIA-CROOK and HERRIN (eds.), 
Porphyrogenita, pp. 423-456, at pp. 424-427. 
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concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit, before he turns to the 
next important question raised by the Latin, the primacy of the pope. 
Though the arguments put forth by the emperor in response to the 
Latin challenge follow strictly traditional lines, and in that sense the 
treatise lacks originality, it is clear that Manuel was a serious theo- 
logical thinker, evidently familiar with the wider Latin theological 
views, including Thomas Aquinas’ teachings on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In both the treatise and the annexed discourse, the emperor adopts 
a defensive tone. However, his approach, though forceful at times, is 
far from hostile. His awareness that the two sides follow different _ 
traditions, but nonetheless are parts of the ‘body of Christ’, permeates 
his theological thought. It is this belief in the unity of the Christian 
Church that prevails in his work, rather than his bitterness which 
underlies some of his comments on the failing of the scholastic theo- 
logians to appreciate contemporary Byzantine theological thought. 

Manuel concludes his treatise with an appeal to his anonymous 
challenger, in which he makes clear the basis on which an ecumenical 
council could take place, namely the conduct of genuine discussion 
which would bring true reconciliation, stressing the unifying element 
of the two.Churches on a theological and doctrinal level, namely the 
belief “that the Trinity which is the cause of all is one God, the same 
God Whom we consider to be united in a unit according to the 
essence, but a trinity according to the hypostases”, adding the need 
for accepting the fundamental distinction between the essence and 
energy of God. “i 

Whether his intentions were appreciated by his Latin disputant is 
unknown, for though Manuel may have sent his reply, possibly a 
summarized :translated version, either when he was still in Paris, or 


68. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGuS, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 156, p. 316.5-12: 
“Kal 84, retOdpevor pwvaic roopytay, &rootédwv, Sidacxdrhav, adtod tod Adyov, étt dé 
xal toig éx tay Aoytoudy xarids julv drodederypéevors dg oluat, cuvehOopev addHAoLc, © 
gtrot, td tod Xerotod woluwov [cf 1 Peter 5:2], 0b pbagroic, doyveiw 7} yovolm meptmot- 
nOévres tO xrloaver, GAAd timiw alpatt pnolv, do auvod dudpov nal donidov Xeiorod 
[1 Peter 1:18-19]. Td 88 cvvedBeiv Zotar mic; “Av Oedv eva wav thy ravraitlav Tprdda 
elvat ppovdpev, tov adrov xal xar& tiv odclav jvapévac povada nab nave tag brootdcets 
Staxexptuévang teidda, xal Svea xal morevdpevoy xal Acyduevov kvapyov, Syuroupyay, 
dyabdy, isyvedy, Sixatov’ aithy 8¢ tadtyy Thy adrod dyabdryta xat Sixcoobvyy xal Sivapev 
xa thy drcetplav xal vhy drddtyta nal te coraira ob tow, &drAk reel tiv plot”. , 
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later on through his envoys, we cannot tell. What is certain, however, 
is that by his lengthy refutation of the Latin views, the emperor 
proved above all to his own people that despite the desperate political 
situation they could still be proud of their theological tradition and 
intellectual creativity.” 


The prospects of an ecumenical council were discussed by Manuel 
and the representatives of Charles. This information is recorded by a 
member of the emperor’s entourage, the theologian Makarios Metro- 
politan of Ankyra (1397-1405). In chapter 102 of his lengthy theo- 
logical treatise, which in some manuscripts bears the subsequent title 
Against the Errors of the Latins, Makarios states that 


certain persons among the bishops and nobles in Paris visited [the 
emperor] as representatives of the king and his council, and asked, 
either truly or as a pretext, that an ecumenical council should be con- 
vened for the union and peace of the Churches; and after [the emperor] 


defined in his imperial capacity the strains involved, he gave his con- 
sent. : 


Makarios strongly advised Manuel to insist that the French delega- 
tion 


should demand what concerns this council persistently as a matter of 
greater importance, so that a full agreement on this is concluded not in 
a rush and, as one might say, unobjectionably; but those who make this 
demand should promise this in advance, in writing, and confirm this 

- securely, according to the ancient custom, the canons and the acts of 
the ecumenical councils ....7° 


69. See the comments to Manuel’s treatise by an anonymous contemporary young 
author: ed. DENDRINOS, “An Unpublished Funeral Oration on Manuel II Palaeologus 
(1425)”, pp. 449.254-265, 274-290. 

70. MAKARIOS OF ANKYRA, Against the Errors of the Latins, 102, editio princeps by 
DOSITHEOS PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM, Téu0¢ Karaddayijc, Jasi 1692-1694, pp. 187 (ad 
fin.)-188; new edition by CH. TRIANTAFYLLOPOULOS, An annotated critical edition of the 
treatise Against the Errors of the Latins by Makarios, Metropolitan of Ankyra (1397-1405), 
2 vols., Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Royal Holloway, University of London, 2009, vol. 2, 
p- 362.8-21: “AAAX mpd tod ard pEacbar, Ed tov dytov Bactdéa, tov xpdtiotév te xa 
yaryvotarov, te Eretdy tives dvadpaudvres tepdc adtov THv év TH apictw emtoxdmay te 
nal dpydvtwy, &¢ dnd meocdrov tod Syydo nal THC nav’ abrdv BovaAre, site dAyPelg, elite 
Tpocynuatt AElwoav date civodov oixovpevixry cuvabpoioat brép Evdaews xal sloyvys tév 
éxxrnotdy, nal adtd¢ Se mpditov dploacg Bactdixdic tke ovvtelvovta, obtw xatévevcev, HC 
elnep xat Ett orovdardrepov xal emiudvec aitjoovet tb mepl TAS cuvddou, tva pi) edxddrws 
wal, G¢ dv etzcot tic, wr} dvertpwvyjtas td nepl toUtTov otvOyntaL teAclwc mply dv éyypdous 
xat dopargatata brooyebetev of dEvodvtes xatd ye Th dpyatov Bog xal Thy tav xavdvey 
xal rv npaxtixdy tv olxoupevixdy cvvddav, xal uxAAov THo tetdpTys, Sidrakw nal 
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Makarios’ advice to the emperor to proceed with caution, placing 
certain pre-conditions concerning the spirit, procedure and basis on 
which the dialogue should be conducted, for otherwise “things might 
become worse than before”,”! is indicative of the climate of the discus- 
sions and tensions within the Orthodox Church. 

Unfortunately, Makarios does not specify the members of this 
embassy. However, the names of the members of the royal council of 
France are recorded in the journal of Nicolas de Baye, notary of the 
Parliament of Paris between 1400 and 1417. In July 1401 the coun- 
cil consisted of members of the higher clergy, including the bishops 
of Paris, St Flour, Puy, and Maguelonne, and nobles, including the 
Chancellor of France Arnault de Corbie, the President of the Parlia- 
ment Pierre Boschet and Marshal Boucicaut.” Whether it was this 
embassy that Manuel received in Paris, or indeed on his return to 
Constantinople, as Makarios is not clear on this, is difficult to tell, 
for to our knowledge, so far this information cannot be checked in 
any other contemporary source. 

Makarios’ treatise, first published by the scholar Patriarch Dositheos 
of Jerusalem at the end of the seventeenth century, has been severely 
criticized by Roman Catholic scholars in terms of its polemical tone 
and lack of structure, systematic analysis and originality.”* It seems 
that for this reason the treatise has not been duly studied as a his- 
torical source. Two further passages in the same treatise, referring to 


dxplBetav, thy te doyyy meoByvae xal, dag Emog elmety, maven tk Kath ty UEAAOVGAV obvo- 
Sov. M&AAov 88 r& mdvra yevéoBou xar& wiv SiSacxarlav tév meaxtixdy tH¢ 8’ dg elpytat 
gylas ouvéSov...”. I would like to thank Dr Christos Triantafyllopoulos for drawing my 
attention to this passage, the one cited below, note 75, and the references in note 73. 

71. MAKARIOS OF ANKYRA, Against the Errors of the Latins, 102, ed. DOSITHEOS, 
p. 188; ed. TRIANTAFYLLOPOULOS, vol. 2, p. 363.12-13: “... xal obtw ovpB7 yeveoBar 7x 
Eoyata yelow tHv medtov”. 

72. NICOLAS DE BAYE, Journal, ed. A. TUETEY, Journal de Nicolas de Baye, greffier du 
Parlement de Paris, 1400-1417, vol. 1, Paris 1885, pp. 7-8 (assembly of the Council at the 
court on 14 July 1401). 

73. See LEONE ALLACI (= LEO ALLATIUS), De ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis 
perpetua consensione, Cologne 1648; phot. repr. 1970, pp. 865-866; L. PETIT, “Macaire 
d’Ancyre”, in: Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, vol. 1X.1, Paris 1926, cols. 1441-1443 
at 1442; DENNIS, The Letters of Manuel IT Palaeologus, p. \iii. LAURENT, “Le trisépiscopat 
du patriarche Matthieu I* (1397-1410). Un grand procés canonique a Byzance au début 
du XV° siécle”, pp. 15-19, is more appreciative. For a discussion of the reception 
of Makarios’ treatise, see TRIANTAFYLLOPOULOS, An annotated critical edition, vol. 1, 
pp. 32*-35*. 
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the debate on the procession of the Holy Spirit and the use of unleav- 
ened bread for the Eucharist in the Latin Church, confirm this view 
and highlight Makarios’ reliability. 

Listing the lands and cities he went through in his travels to West- 
ern Europe accompanying the emperor, Makarios describes the icon- 
ographical representation of the Trinity known as the Throne of Grace 
ot Mercy which he saw in Latin churches he visited; using it as picto- 
rial evidence in support of the Greek views on the procession of the 


Holy Spirit from the Father alone: 


So, the description of the aforementioned icon is as follows. As a sym- 
bol and an impress of the blessed and life-giving Trinity, as far as it is 
possible to contemplate what is beyond us using our own human expe- 
rience — not to mention those people who lack in intelligence — the 
Latins traditionally depict on the one hand God. the Father as “The 
Ancient of Days’ [Daniel (LXX) 7:9, 13, 22] seated on a throne stretch- 
ing His arms, while His Son our Lord and God Jesus Christ [is depicted] 
as usual on the Cross, raised from off the ground. The Father holds the 
Cross upright from the level of His chest down to His feet, while He 
projects the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, from His mouth, as if 
towards His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, Who, as we have already 
said, stands on the Cross. This much, as far as the image is concerned. 
The depiction shows that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
rests and remains within the Son. But the Latins, shutting their physi- 
cal and spiritual eyes, remain indifferent to the holy sayings and decrees 
of the Fathers, and in this way to the meaning of the icon, thus erring 
in both respects... 74. ; 


“While in Paris”, Makarios remarks elsewhere in his treatise, “the 
points in the present discourse were handed to the incumbent of the 


74. MAKARIOS OF ANKYRA, Against the Errors of the Latins,.99, ed. DOSITHEOS, 
pp. 175-176; ed. TRIANTAFYLLOPOULOS, vol. 2, pp. 336-337; see DENDRINOS, Manuel IT 
Palaeologus, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, pp. 386-387. On the representation of the 
Trinity in the Latin Church known as der Gnadenstuhl, see E. KIRSCHBAUM (ed.), Lexicon 
der Christlichen Ikonographie, vol. 1, Rome 1968, s.v. Dreifaltigheit, cols. 535-536. Two 
representative Icons depicting the Throne of Mercy, one Italian by Barnaba da Modena, 
dated 1374, and the other from Austria by an anonymous artist, dated:to the early fifteenth 
century, are part of the National Gallery collection in London (nos. 2927 and 3662, 
respectively). An interesting, and the only surviving, depiction of der Gnadenstuhl in Byzan- 
tium recorded so far is preserved in the Church of the Virgin in Rustica, Rethymnon, 
Crete, painted in 1391 by Greek artists in Byzantine iconographical style: see I. SPATHAR- 
AKIS, “A Gnadenstuhl in Crete and its Significance”, in K. FLEDELIUS (ed.), Byzantium: 
Identity, Image, Influence. XIX International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Copenhagen, 
18-24 August 1996, Copenhagen 1996, Abstracts of Communications, no. 5332. 
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whole of France”,” referring either to the Chancellor of France 
Arnault de Corbie (1400-1405) or most probably the bishop of Paris 
Pierre d’Orgemont (1384-1409). With relation to the discussion over 
the use of azymes in the Eucharist by the Latin Church, Makarios 
states that he needed to find out whether the Jewish custom pre- 
scribes, or not, leavened bread from the moment of the celebration 
of the Jewish Passover and the week following, in order to confirm 
the use of leavened bread by Christ in the Last Supper in support of 
the Greek liturgical practice. Despite his efforts, however, Makarios 
was unable to do so, for “it is impossible not only to find a Jew there, 
but virtually even to hear the name of a Jew”.”° This statement refers 
to the expulsion of Jews from France, which occurred several years 
earlier, in September 1394, on the order of Charles VI. According to 
the Religious of Saint Denys, the king was instigated to take action 
by the queen against the “excesses of usury by the Jews which led to 
the misery of Christian families in the kingdom”.”” 

Returning to Manuel’s policy towards the union of the Churches 
the question has been raised whether it reflects his own conviction’ to 
the cause or was used by him merely as a lever for the much hoped 
for military aid from the West. The fact that he provisionally agreed 
to the convening of an ecumenical council for that reason, as Maka- 
tios of Ankyra reports, and his comments in his own treatise On the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit on the pre-conditions for a union in terms 
of doctrine, show willingness but also caution. This approach is bet- 
ter understood in the wider context of Manuel’s internal and external 
policy, and priorities. 

A climate of mutual understanding and aleueton among Greek 
and Latin intellectuals, theologians and statesmen — exemplified in 


75. MAKARIOS OF ANKYRA, Against the Errors f the Latins, 101, ed. DOSITHEOS, p. 179; 
ed. TRIANTAFYLLOPOULOS, pp. 345.25-346.8: “... év yap 7 Ilapict ta Reman Ea NG 
TAOS THS DodveCac ee TIS rapoton Teayatelas Futv bynexelonrat, EvOa ob bavov TAYE 
&Stvatov eheetv ‘EBpaiov, AN 0b8° Gvoua cyeddv “EBpatou axovetat —, bios tog olév te Sv 

drov &rorlorwv uaotueidv to &upiBarrAduevov Srakicwper, xal TapactHawpey Eta TO 
Tdoya, Ayouv dr’ adriig rig eas nak jc, yivecbor tod evlbpov tiy dpaw, yydev EAcaow 
zdv lovdaixdy Adyev, ef BobAet Sé xal Td vOv Exov tév nar’ Exelvoug medEeav, wsdov Se xath 
davynpitac uella xat BeBarotépav éyovadiy téy elonuévav uaptuptéy Ty Teapkotacty”. 

76. See note above. 

77. RELIGIEUX DE SAINT-DENIS, Chronique, XIV, xvii, ed. and trans. L. BELLAGUET, 
vol. 3, pp. 118-121. 
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Manuel’s circle by his mentor Demetrios Cydones and Manuel Chrys- 
oloras’® — fostered a rapprochement between the two Churches, 
which in turn promoted the theological dialogue and the unionist 


cause. The political advantage of this approach by both sides did not’ 


exclude a genuine desire to mend the breach between the two Churches. 
This policy was supported especially by Latinophile circles in Byzan- 
tium, including members of the imperial court and the higher clergy, 
who considered it as the only possible and realistic solution for the 
survival of the Empire in the face of the imminent Ottoman threat. 
These feelings and views, however, were not shared by the anti- 
unionist party, largely formed by the majority of the Byzantine people 
and clergy, in particular the lower clergy and monastic community. In 
their view, the bitter experience of the Latin occupation of the Empire 
(1204-1261) and the intransigence of the papacy, which demanded 
union and submission to Rome prior to any financial and military aid, 
instead of providing help and agreeing to the convening of an ecu- 
menical council to discuss on equal terms doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
points of dispute, as the Byzantines insisted,”? confirmed that the 


78. See D.J. GEANAKOPLOS, Byzantine East and Latin West, Oxford 1966; IDEM, Byzan- 
tium and the Renaissance, Hamden, CN 1973; IDEM, Constantinople and the West, Madison, 
WI-London 1989; W. BERSCHIN, Griechisch-lateinisches Mittelalter: von Hieronymus 
zu Nikolaus von Kues, Berlin-Munich 1980; C.N. CONSTANTINIDES, Higher Edu- 
cation in Byzantium in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries, Nicosia 1982; 
N.G. WILSON, Scholars of Byzantium, London 1983; IDEM, From Byzantium to Italy, Lon- 
don 1992; S. MERGIALI, Lenseignement et les lettrés pendant l'époque des Paléologues (1261- 
1453), Athens 1996; S. LAMPAKES, “Ot eddynvouabels Adytot oto TAalcto TwV TVevLATIXdY 
adrypreridpdcewy Avatorng — Atons and tov 12° éwc tov 14° atdve”, in: N.G. MoscHo- 
NAS (ed.), H Tétagrn Lraveopopia xat o EdAnvinds Kéopoc, Athens 2008, pp. 327-341. 

79. For contemporary views on the possible terms of union, see JOHN CANTACUZENUS, 
Dialogue with the papal legate Paul, ed. J. MEYENDOREF, “Projets de concile oecuménique 
en 1367. Un dialogue inédit entre Jean Cantacuzéne et le légat Paul”, in: Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 14 (1960) (reprinted in IDEM, Byzantine Hesychasm: Historical, Theological and Social 
Problems, Variorum: London 1974, no. XI), pp. 147-177, at pp. 161-177; JOSEPH BRYEN- 
NIUS, Councel on the Union of the Churches (1422), ed. E. BOULGARES, Twonp povayod tod 
Bovevviov, Ta Eigebévta, 2 vols., Leipzig 1768; revised edition Thessalonica 1991,? i, 
pp. 400-424; cf. G. PaTAcsl, “Joseph Bryennios et les discussions sur un concile d’union 
(1414-1431)”, KAnoovoyula 5.1 (1973), pp. 73-96; I.M. CHIvu, ‘H two tev éxxdnouiy 


xara tov Iwohp Bovévvor, Thessalonica 1985. See also D. BALFOUR, Politico-Historical - 


Works of Symeon Archbishop of Thessalonica (1416/17 to 1429) (Wiener Byzantinistische 
Studien, 13), Vienna 1979, p. 222; J. BoojAMRA, “The Byzantine Notion of the ‘Ecumeni- 
cal Council’ in the Fourteenth Century”, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift 80 (1987), pp. 59-76; 
D.M. NICOL, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453, Cambridge 19937; repr. 1994, 
p. 337 with n. 37. ; ; 
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much discussed union was in fact a pretext for the gradual Latinization 
of the Empire. The asphyxiation of the Byzantine economy by Venice 
and Genoa created additional problems, which in turn contributed to 
the political and social tension in the Empire, directed not only against 
the Latins, but also the Latinophiles, who were considered by their 
compatriots as betraying their country and faith.®° 

It is in this light that one should consider Manuel’s Realpolitik, 
primarily aiming at preserving the unity of the Byzantine Church and 
society, essential for the very survival of the Empire. Nothing 
demonstrates this more clearly than the advice he gave to his son John 
VIII (1425-1448), who was entrusted with the then on-going nego- 
tiations with the papacy (1422), namely, always to discuss the union 
but never to materialize it, fearing that a worse schism (Matthew 9:16, 
Mark 2:21) might be brought about among his own people and 
clergy, thus leaving the Empire exposed to the enemy.*! This policy 
was the result of his long political experience, including that gained 
from his journey to the West, for the promises and assurances he 
received were not fulfilled. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was kept informed of the developments 
in the East. The unexpected defeat of the Turkish army by Timur in 
the battle of Ankara on 28 July 1402 changed the course of events, 
giving the Empire a brief respite from the Ottoman threat. Manuel 
decided that this was the right time to return to Constantinople. His 
relief at the deliverance of the City from the Ottomans and the 
imprisonment of Bayezid by Timur is expressed in the two short 
compositions he wrote possibly while still in Paris or shortly after- 
wards, a hymn in the form of a Psalm on the occasion of Bayezid’s 


80. See P. GOUNARIDES, “Todutixés Staotéccig tg vvddou Deppdpac-Darwpevrtac”, 
in: Onoaveiouata 31 (2001), pp. 107-129; T. KioUsOPOULOU, Baotleds 4 Orxovopos. 
Tlohitinn s€ovata xa weoroyia new tyy Adwon, Athens 2007; J. CHRYSOSTOMIDES, 
“H Steladvon tyg Sutixyg otxovoulag ory BuCavtwh avtoxpatopia”, in: MOSCHONAS (ed.), 
H Tétagtn Xtaveopogia xat o Exdnvinds Kéopoc, pp. 27-42. 

81. GEORGE SPHRANTZES, Chronicon Minus, XXIII, 5-6, ed. R. MAISANO, Giorgio 
Sfranze, Cronaca (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, XXIX), Rome 1990, p. 82.1-15. 
Cf. Manuel’s comments in his treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, ed. DENDRINOS, 
pp. 30.12-31.7-13, 91.3-6, 316.3-317.18, and his Letter to lagoup, ed. cit., p. 367.3-10. 
Cf. JosEPH BRYENNIUS, Councel on the Union of the Churches (1422), ed. BOULGARES, 
p. 409.25: “rod meorépou ... aylopatos cxioua yeigov”. See CHRYSOSTOMIDES, Manuel 
Palaeologus, Funeral Oration, pp. 8-10; CH. DENDRINOS, “Reflections on the failure of 
the Union of Florence”, in: Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 39 (2007), pp. 131-148. 
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defeat, and an ethopoiea, a fictional address by Timur to Bayezid.®” 
Manuel left the French capital on 23 November 1402 and via Genoa, 
possibly Florence, and Ferrara reached Venice in March 1403. Board- 
ing Venetian ships he sailed to the Morea to re-join his family, and 
with a Genoese and Venetian escort returned to Constantinople three 
months later.*®? 


When Manuel Chrysoloras visited Paris, as Manuel’s ambassador, in 
1408, he presented the abbey of Saint Denys, on behalf of the emperor, 
with the well-known manuscript with the works of their patron Saint 
(the Dionysian corpus), adorned with the beautiful illuminated por- 
trait of Manuel, his wife and their three oldest sons standing under the 
protective figures of the Virgin and Christ.*4 The manuscript contains 
Chrysoloras’ autograph dated subscription (f. 237v), which relates the 
emperor's earlier visit to Paris.® Almost six centuries earlier (in 827) 
another Greek manuscript containing the Dionysian corpus was pre- 
sented by Emperor Michael II (820-829) to King Louis the Pious 
(814-840). Apart from their value as diplomatic gifts and personal 


82. MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS, Tivac ay sine Adyous 6 thy Iego@y te xai Luddy 
éEnyodpusvos TH tvgavvodytt tay Totonwy ueyada te xal copaga pbeyyomévm ual dpogitw 
yt. talc anethaic jvixa ed enpatte, toanévtt 68 mQd¢ tobvaytioy peta THY HtTay, and “Ey 
elder pahuod mel Kegavvod tod d&yapnvod, éndte émeoxépato 6 Oedc tov Aady adtot xal 
61d t&v &yBoGv adtod tov naytodandy dxéxtewve Ofoa, ed. J, LOWENKLAU (= LEUNCLAVIUS), 
Praecepta educationis regiae, Basel 1578, pp. 446-448 and 448-451, respectively (reprinted 
in Patrologia Graeca 156, cols. 579C-582A and 581A-C, and Lettres de l'empereur Manuel 
Paléologue, ed. E. LEGRAND, Paris 1893, pp. 103-104). 

83. See BARKER, Manuel II, pp. 227-38. 

84. Musée du Louvre, Dept. des objets d'art, M.R. 416 (olim Ivoires A. 53 0 10078). 
See D, NEBBIAI-DALLA GUARDA, La bibliothéque de l’Abbaye de Saint-Denis en France du 
IX au XVIIF siecle, Paris 1985, pp. 35, 193.31, 273. The miniature is reproduced in 
BARKER, Manuel I, p. 101, fig. 5. See also I. SPATHARAKIS, Corpus of Dated Illuminated 
Greek Manuscripts to the Year 1453, vol. 1, Text (Byzantina Neerlandica, 8), Leiden 1981, 
p. 68, no. 278 (with bibliography). 

85. Reproduced in BARKER, Manuel II, p. 264, fig. 20; R. BARBOUR, Greek Literary 
Hands, A.D. 400-1600, Oxford 1981, p. 24, Plate 87; S. BERNARDINELLO, Autograft greci 
e greco-latini in occidente, Padua 1979; P. ELEUTERI and P. CANART, Scrittura greca 
nell’ Umanesimo Italiano, Milan 1991, no. II, pp. 30-32; no. 6, p. 47. 

86. Cod. Parisinus graecus 437, so far the earliest Greek manuscript preserving the Dio- 
nysian corpus. See H.A. OMONT, “Manuscrit des ceuvres de S. Denys lAréopagite envoyé 
de Constantinople 4 Louis le Débonnaire en 827”, in: Revue des Etudes Grecques 17 (1904), 
pp. 230-236; G.P.A. BROWN, Politics and Patronage at the Abbey of Saint-Denis (814-898): 
the Rise of a Royal Patron Saint, D.Phil. thesis, Oxford University 1989, pp. 209, 279-282, 
324-329; M. McCormick, “Diplomacy and the Carolingian Encounter with Byzantium 
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royal tokens of appreciation and friendship, these two manuscripts and 
their content symbolize the common tradition and intellectual dia- 
logue between Byzantium and the West, an important area of Euro- 
pean history explored in depth by the late Professor Deno John Gean- 
akoplos, in whose memory the conference on which this volume is 
based was dedicated with profound admiration and respect. 


down to the Accession of Charles the Bald”, in: B. MCGINN and W. OTTEN (eds.), Eriu- 
gena: East and West, Notre Dame 1994, pp. 31-32. 


GREEKS AT THE PAPAL CURIA IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY: THE CASE OF GEORGE VRANAS, 
BISHOP OF DROMORE AND ELPHIN 


Jonathan HarRRIs 


During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, some Byzantine intel- 
lectuals took an extraordinarily positive view of Rome and the papacy. 
Demetrius Kydones, a Catholic convert, hailed those who acknowl- 
edged the authority of the pope as virtuous, prosperous, law-abiding 
and courageous Christians, and his pupil and fellow-convert, Manuel 
Chrysoloras, expressed his amazement at the devotion felt by Catho- 
lic Christians for the pope so that men and women from as far away 
as England would make arduous pilgrimage to the Holy See. For 
Kydones, the Church of Rome was “a storehouse of all wisdom, 
bringing forth companies of philosophers, surrounded by groups of 
theologians, adorned by monks of manifold virtue”.’ 

Unfortunately, the late medieval papal curia was not a collection of 
other worldly individuals given to contemplating higher things. It was 
more like a secular court and the centre of a vast bureaucracy. Many 


of its members were laymen and even the clergy were largely occupied - 


with matters of state and administration. By the late fifteenth century 


cardinals were usually the sons of princes or the relatives of the pope 


and they lived in a style worthy of a monarch. As a centre of govern- 
ment and power, Rome was a place to get rich and the halls of the 
curia were thronged with diplomats, bankers, artists and soldiers who 
were all drawn there for political and financial reasons. Inevitably, with 
so much at stake, the curia was also a centre of political intrigue. The 
papacy changed hands quickly, for its incumbents were always elderly 


1. DEMETRIUS KyDONES, Apologia della propria fede, in: Notizie di Procuro e Demetrio 
Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliteniota, ed. G. MERCATI (Studi e Testi 56), Vatican 
City 1931, pp. 359-435, esp. 373; F. KIANKA, “The Apology of Demetrius Cydones: a 
fourteenth-century autobiographical source”, in: Byzantine Studies 7 (1980), pp. 57-71, 
esp. 67; MANUEL CHRYSOLORAS, Epistola ad Joannem Imperatorem, in: J.-P. MIGNE (ed.), 
Patrologia Graeca, vol. 156, cols. 23-54, esp. 32. 
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men who everyone knew would die within ten years or so. When a 
new pope was elected, he brought with him a crowd of his own favour- 
ites and those left over from the previous pontificate might find them- 
selves marginalised. There was constant manoeuvring as each party 
sought to ensure that the next pope was favourable to their interests.” 
Consequently those with rather more first-hand knowledge of the curia 
tended to be less complimentary than the optimistic Byzantines. 
Humanists of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century presented Rome 
not as a centre of religious life but of worldliness and depravity. 
Erasmus famously portrayed Pope Julius If (1503-1513) being turned 
away from the gates of Paradise by St Peter.? 

Nevertheless, as the Byzantine world finally succumbed to Turkish 
domination, Rome remained an irresistible magnet for Greek intel- 
lectuals and converts who hoped to secure patronage and security. 
Foremost among them was Thomas Palaiologos, younger brother of 
the last emperor, Constantine XI. In 1461 he fled the Turkish con- 
quest of the Morea and arrived in Rome as a humble supplicant to 
live out the rest of his days there on a papal pension. A number of 
distinguished scholars were also lured to Rome in the hope of advance- 
ment, such as Andronicus Kallistos, Theodore Gaza, John Argyropou- 
los, George of Trebizond and Demetrius Rhaoul Kavakes.* Among 
these Byzantines in Rome, Cardinal Bessarion seems 'to be the obvious 
success story. Bessarion had led the pro-union party among the Byz- 
antine delegation at the Council of Florence and was well rewarded 
when he moved to Rome in around 1440. As well as the cardinal 
priesthood of the Church of the Holy Apostles, Bessarion held, at 
one point or another, the bishoprics of Sabina, Tusculum, Thebes, 


2. E. LEE, Sixtus IV and Men of Letters (Temi e Testi 26), Rome 1978, pp. 33-45; 
M. MaLLeTT, The Borgias: The Rise and Fall of a Renaissance Dynasty, London 1969, 
pp. 42-46; M. PELLEGRINI, “A turning point in the history of the factional system in the 
sacred college: the power of the pope and the cardinals in the age of Alexander VI’, in: 
G. SIGNORETTO and M.A. VISCEGLIA (eds.), Court and Politics in Papal Rome, 1492-1700, 
Cambridge 2002, pp. 8-30. 

3. DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, Julius excluded, trans. M.J. HEATH, in: A.H.T. Levi (ed.), 
in: Collected Works of Erasmus, vol. 27, Toronto, Buffalo and London 1986, pp. 155-197, 
esp. 196; C.L. STINGER, “Roman humanist images of Rome”, in: S. GENSINI (ed.), Roma 
Capitale (1447-1527), Pisa 1994, pp. 15-38, esp. 23-24. 

4, J. HARRIS, Greek Emigrés in the West, 1400-1520, Camberley 1995, pp. 29-31; 
W. MILLER, “Balkan exiles in Rome”, in: IDEM, Essays in the Latin Orient, Cambridge 
1921, pp. 497-515. 
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Manfredonia, Mazzaro and Pamplona. In 1463 he became archbishop 
of Negroponte and titular Latin patriarch of Constantinople. All these 
appointments brought with them considerable revenues making 
Bessarion a veritable prince of the Church. 

For many years, Bessarion’s wealth and status meant that Byzantine 
exiles in Rome had a powerful patron. His house at the foot of the 
Quirinal near the Church of the Holy Apostles acted as their meeting 
point and Bessarion expended a great deal of money paying ransoms 
and providing pensions. Among the Byzantine exiles who benefited 
from his patronage at one time or another were the scholars Andron- 
icus Kallistos, Theodore Gaza and George Hermonymos, the future 
bishops Athanasius Chalkeopoulos and Alexios Kelodanos, and two 
passing Constantinopolitan refugees, Thomas Eparchos and George 
Diplovatatzes.° Bessarion also looked after the interests of Andreas, 
Manuel and Zoe, the children of Thomas Palaiologos, who arrived in 
Rome shortly after their father’s death in May 1465. It was Bessarion 
who arranged for their education and took the lead in the negotia- 
tions which led to the marriage of Zoe to the Grand Duke of Moscow 
in the summer of 1472.’ Bessarion was not the only former Byzantine 
ecclesiastic in Rome to play this role. Both Cardinal Isidore, former 
archbishop of Kiev, and the patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory III, 
who had fled to Rome in 1450 to escape anti-unionist agitation in 
Constantinople, were entrusted with money by the pope to distribute 


5. C. EuBEL, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, vol. 2, Miinster 1914, pp. 8, 135, 188, 
211, 238, 249. 

6. G. CAMMELLI, “Andronico Callisto”, in: La Rinascita 5 (1942), pp. 104-21, 174- 
214, esp. 174-176; D.J. GEANAKOPLOS, “Theodore Gaza, a Byzantine scholar of the 
Palaeologan “renaissance” in the early Italian Renaissance (c.1400-1475)”, in: IDEM, 
Constantinople and the West: Essays on the Late Byzantine (Palaeologan) and Italian Renais- 
sances and the Byzantine and Roman Churches, Madison WI 1989, pp. 68-90, esp. 77-81; 
M. Katatzi, “Are the two Greek scribes, George Hermonymos and Charitonymos 
Hermonymos, one and the same person?”, in: Thesaurismata 26 (1996), pp. 105-118, esp. 
117-118; G. PIGNATARO, “Un vescovo di Gerace alla corte di Cipro (1467-1468) e un 
matrimonio mancato”, in: Historica 17 (1964), pp. 19-23; N.H. MINNICH, “Alexios Cela- 
danus: a disciple of Bessarion in Renaissance Italy”, in: Historical Reflections/Reflections 
Historiques 15 (1988), pp. 47-64; J. HARRIS, “Publicising the Crusade: English bishops 
and the Jubilee Indulgence of 1455”, in: Journal of Ecclesiastical History 50 (1999), 
pp. 23-37, esp. 33; L. MOHLER, Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Staatsmann und Human- 
ist, vol. 1, Paderborn 1923, pp. 249, 331-335; HARRIS, Greek Emigrés, pp. 102-103. 
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among refugees.® The sheer weight of resources available to Bessarion, 
however, ensured that he was the pre-eminent patron of Byzantines 
in Rome. 

Yet if the Greek exiles believed that Rome and Bessarion’s house- 
hold offered some kind of secure and trouble-free paradise, they were 
mistaken. On 18 November 1472, Bessarion died at Ravenna while 
on the return journey from a legatine mission to France. Rumours 
quickly circulated that the elderly cardinal was the victim of intrigue 
at the curia. It was said that his former protégé, Francesco della 
Rovere, who had recently been elected as Pope Sixtus IV (1471-84), 
found it embarrassing to have the high-principled Bessarion around 
the curia disapproving of his every action. So he decided to get rid of 
his former patron by sending him as legate to France. It was effec- 
tively a death sentence since Bessarion’s frail health was completely 
undermined by the difficult journey.’ 

Whether the rumour was true or not, and it may well not have 
been, the effect on Bessarion’s Greek protégés was soon apparent. 
Sixtus IV was by no means the worst of the fifteenth-century popes, 
but he was a big spender. He embarked on several major building 
projects, including the renovation of several of the great basilicas, and 
at the same time he involved the papacy in another round of Italian 
wars. He was also a notorious nepotist who took évery opportunity 
to provide for members of his extended family.'° The effect soon 
made itself felt on the pension given to Andreas and Manuel Palaiol- 
ogos from the Apostolic Camera. It began to be paid irregularly and 
was progressively cut down. As matters got worse, Manuel left Rome 
and ultimately went to Constantinople where the Ottoman sultan 
proved to be more generous. Andreas’ pension was then halved to 
take account of Manuel’s departure and in November 1478 it plum- 
meted again from 150 ducats a month to 104. The reason for the 


8. HarRIs, Greek Emigrés, p. 101. 

9, VESPASIANO DA Bisticct, Le Vite, ed. A. GRECO, vol. 1, Florence 1970, pp. 169- 
175, esp. 174; LEE, Sixtus IV, pp. 17-18, 29-31; J.W. O'MALLEY, Praise and Blame in 
Renaissance Rome: Rhetoric, Doctrine and Reform in the Sacred Orators of the Papal Court, 
c. 1450-1521, Durham NC 1979, p. 211; P. OURLIAG, “Louis XI et le Cardinal Bessarion”, 
in: Bulletin de la Société Archéologique du Midi de la France 5 (1942-45), pp. 33-55, and 
reprinted in: IDEM, Etudes d'histoire du droit médiéval, Paris 1979, pp. 491-505; LEE, 
Sixtus IV, p. 31. 

10. LEE, Sixtus IV, pp. 33-45, 123-150. 
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reduction, it was stated in the accounts, was the wars that were then 
in progress. This was a reference to Sixtus’ struggle against Florence 
in alliance with Naples that had followed the failure of the Pazzi 
conspiracy to assassinate Lorenzo de’ Medici in April 1478. As a result 
of the curtailment of his pension, Andreas spent the rest of his life in 
virtual poverty, travelling around the courts of Western Europe seek- 
ing gifts to supplement his pension and ultimately selling his title to 
the throne of Constantinople to the king of France." : 

Many other former protégés of the Greek cardinal seem to have left 
Rome in the years that followed. Theodore Gaza departed for South- 
ern Italy in 1473, allegedly incensed by Sixtus’ failure to pay him 
properly for his translation of Aristotle’s De Animalibus, and went to 
live in Calabria where he died in around 1475. Andronicus Kallistos 
had left Rome in 1471, while Bessarion was still alive, seemingly to 
take up a teaching position in Florence. The move was not a success, 
and in 1475 Kallistos travelled to Milan and then to London, where 
he is said to have died in poverty in 1476.'° George Hermonymos 
left Rome in 1473 when he was sent by Sixtus to London to negoti- 
ate the release of the archbishop of York, who had been imprisoned 
by the king of England. He never returned to Rome and ended up 
in Paris where he taught Greek to a number of rather ungrateful 
students.!4 

While Gaza, Kallistos and Hermonymos had not prospered in 


Rome without Bessarion’s protection, not all of the Greek cardinal’s 


Greek protégés fared so badly. The key to success was obtaining eccle- 
siastical office. This was the case with Athanasius Chalkeopoulos, who 
became bishop of Gerace in Calabria in 1461, no doubt with Bessa- 
rion’s sponsorship, and remained so until his death in 1497.!° There 
is another example of a Greek who succeeded in making his fortune 
at the papal curia through ecclesiastical office, apparently surviving 
the coming and going of several popes and dying a wealthy man at 
an advanced age, without the help of a powerful Greek patron. He 
was not a cardinal or a member of the Byzantine royal family, but an 


11. Harris, “Worthless prince”, pp. 539-545. 

12. LEE, Sixtus IV, pp. 171-174; GEANAKOPLOS, “Theodore Gaza”, pp. 87-88. 
13, CAMMELLI, “Andronico Callisto”, pp. 178-182, 202-213. 

14, Harris, Greek Emigrés, pp. 143-147. 
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obscure individual called George Vranas, or Branas, as it is usually 
spelt in the western archival records. 

Originally from Athens, Vranas is first known to have been in 
Rome in July 1477, some five years after the death of Bessarion, when 
Sixtus IV was still pope. He came as a refugee, claiming that his wife, 
two sons and five other people had been captured by the Turks and 
that he needed to raise money in order to pay their ransoms and 
secure their release. Sixtus did what many popes before him had done 
and issued a letter of indulgence promising that anyone who gave 
money to Vranas to raise the ransom would be entitled to up to five 
years remission of penance.!¢ 

From Rome, Vranas set out to wander around Europe collecting 
contributions. Greeks bearing letters of indulgence like this were not 
an uncommon sight during the later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. They are attested as far afield as Denmark and Spain, Scot- 
land and Germany, and their indulgences all told much the same 
story of relatives in captivity and the need to raise a ransom. Indeed 
so common were they that suspicions were sometimes raised as to 
whether their claims were genuine. Michael Palaiologos, who was in 
the Low Countries in 1510, was taken for an Italian spy at Turnhout, 
and in spite of his claim that he was collecting alms to free captives 
and his possession of a papal indulgence, he was thrown into prison.'7 
George Vranas, however, does not seem to have experienced any such 
difficulties. By 1482, presumably after having traversed other Euro- 
pean countries, he was in Ireland. There he was well treated by both 
the secular and the ecclesiastical authorities. He was formally given 
the protection of English law, which would have offered the right to 
seek justice in the Four Courts in Dublin.'* At the same time, Otta- 
viano de Spinelli, archbishop of Armagh (1478-1513), had Vranas’ 


16. Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Lat. 777, f 40; A. MERCATI, “Documenti 
pontifici su persone e cose del mar Egeo e di Cipro poco dopo la caduta di Costanti- 
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pp. 16-24. 

18. E. TRESHAM (ed.), Rotulorum Patentium et Clausorum Cancellariae Hiberniae 
Calendarium, Dublin 1827, p. 270. In general on the extension of English law to Ireland, 
see J.H. BAKER, Ax Introduction to English Legal History, 34 ed. London 1990, pp. 38-39. 
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papal indulgence copied into his episcopal register. This would sug- 
gest that the archbishop recognised its authenticity and gave the 
Greek permission to collect money in his province,!? 

Even so, there is something very perplexing as to why Vranas 
should wander so far from the beaten track and take the trouble of 
making the difficult journey to Ireland. The official reason, contained 
in the indulgence, was that Vranas was gathering alms to pay the 
ransom of his family. Yet Ireland was hardly a country that was 
renowned for its wealth and to add to the mystery, at some point 
during his stay, Vranas, for reasons that can only be guessed at, 
decided to take monastic vows. He became a canon of the Augustin- 
ian priory of All Saints in Dublin.”® It is difficult to see how Vranas 
could have admitted to having a wife now that he was in holy orders. 
It may have been that he had received news that she was no longer 
alive and this might have prompted him to enter the priory. That is 
impossible to prove one way or another, but there is a possible reason 
for Vranas’ decision to go to Ireland that will be advanced later on. 

In spite of his monastic vows, Vranas did not remain in Dublin. 
In the spring of 1483, he was back in Rome, having possibly travelled 
there in the company of Archbishop Ottaviano. Once again he came 
to the attention of Sixtus IV, but this time in quite a different way. 
On 18 April 1483 Sixtus appointed him bishop of an Irish see, that 
of Dromore in the north of the island.2 The pope was so keen to 


‘appoint Vranas that he was prepared to overlook the fact that his’ 


candidate was only in very minor clerical orders at the time of his 
appointment. That lowly status was soon remedied. On 20 April, 
Vranas was made.a subdeacon, then a deacon on the 23rd and a priest 


19. M.A. SUGHI (ed.), Registrum Octaviani alias Liber Niger: The Register of Octavian 
de Palatio, Archbishop of Armagh 1478-1513, vol. 1, Dublin 1999, p. 96, vol. 2, Dublin 
1999, pp. 472-473. 

20. Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Lat. 827, ff. 273-275 and Oblig. et Solut. 83, 
f. 111v (orig. 84v); J.A. TwEMLow (ed.), Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland: Papal Letters, vol. 13, 1471-1484, Part II, London. 1955, 
p. 826. On All Saints Priory, see A. GWYNN and R.N. HaNcock, Medieval Religious 
Houses: Ireland, London 1970, pp. 171-172. 

21. Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Lat. 827, ff. 273-275, and Oblig. et Solut. 83, 


£. 111v (orig. 84v); TWEMLOW, Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, vol. 13, Part II, 
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on the 25th. Finally he was consecrated as bishop in a chapel of the 
church of San Lorenzo in Damaso on 4 May 1483.” 

At first sight it seems very odd that an Athenian Greek should be 
made an Irish bishop. Part of the reason no doubt lies in the unenvi- 
able nature of the appointment. Dromore was a remote and wretch- 
edly impoverished see which could not provide a fraction of the rich 
revenues that bishoprics in Italy would yield. It covered an area where 
there was constant conflict between English settlers and Irish war- 
lords and there was no settled secular government. Consequently no 
archbishop of Armagh had visited the see between 1417 and 1471 
because it was considered too dangerous and over recent years Dro- 
more had often been without a bishop at all.?? There was, however, 
another factor. Irish sees such as Dromore were frequently used as 
what might be termed appointments of convenience. The bishop 
never actually visited his see, but he made use of the title to pursue 
his career elsewhere. Between 1410 and 1433, for example, an English 
Benedictine called John Chourles was bishop of Dromore. He spent 
that period in Canterbury, where he acted as a suffragan, doing the 
routine jobs to which the archbishop was too busy to attend. Indeed, 
by the time Chourles died three more bishops of Dromore had been 
appointed by the pope, all of whom worked as suffragans in English 
or Welsh dioceses, a much safer and more lucrative occupation than 
looking after the souls of the people of Dromore.”4 

George Vranas’ appointment to Dromore was no different. He does 
not seem to have returned to Ireland immediately after his consecration 
in Rome, for there is no record of his being there in the mid-1480s. In 
August 1485 he was certainly in Scotland, working as a suffragan at 
Arbroath. He is recorded as having consecrated a number of altars and 
ecclesiastical buildings in the town on behalf of the archbishop of 
St. Andrews.” He appears in the same role in England some years later. 


22. Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Formatori 7, f. 89v; W.M. Braby, The Episcopal Succes- 
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A. CosGROVE, “Ireland beyond the Pale, 1399-1460”, in: A. CosGROVE (ed.), A New 
History of Ireland. II: Medieval Ireland, 1169-1 534, Oxford 1987, pp. 569-590, esp. 584. 

24, J. Watt, The Church in Medieval Ireland, Dublin 1972, pp. 192-193; COSGROVE, 
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natyne Club 86), vol. 2, Edinburgh 1856, pp. 226-227; D. MacGrecor, “Some fragments 
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In the spring of 1497 he was in London, where he performed several 
ordinations for Bishop Thomas Savage (1496-1501). The following 
year found him in Worcester, carrying out similar services on behalf of 
the absentee Italian bishop, Giovanni de’Gigli (1497-1498).”° There is 
no evidence that he ever visited his own diocese at all. During the 
period of his tenure, papal letters concerning routine matters were 
invariably addressed to the archdeacons and canons rather than to the 
bishop.?” To be fair, his absenteeism was in no way unusual by the 
standards of the time. During the same period, the diocese of Worces- 
ter was provided with a series of Italian bishops who seldom set foot in 
England, let alone in their see. Their function was to represent the 
king of England at the Papal Curia and the bishopric merely served to 
furnish them with the recompense for their labours.”8 For Vranas, his 
elevation as bishop was an investment, one for which he had had to 
pay out some thirty florins in service taxes.”” He had to recoup that 
investment by accessing other sources of revenue. 

Yet unlike John Chourles and his other predecessors, even if he 
never went to Dromore, George Vranas did at least ultimately return 
to Ireland. A note in Archbishop Ottaviano’s register implies that he 
was there by the summer of 1487 and in July 1489 he attended a 
synod of the province of Armagh.? That does not mean, however, 
that Vranas was there to attend to the routine affairs of his diocese. 
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The synod of 1489 was held in the town of Ardee, some way to the 
south of Dromore and within the area of English settlement known 
as the Pale. Conditions there were rather more peaceful and settled 
than they were to the north and it is likely that Vranas remained 
inside the Pale for most of his time in Ireland.?! His activities there 
were connected with a particular project which probably explains why 
he was made an Irish bishop in the first place. 

Sixtus IV, who had appointed Vranas to Dromore, had a favourite 
charity, the hospital of the Holy Spirit in Sassia. Founded by Pope 
Innocent III in 1201 on a site close to the Vatican, the hospital’s task 
was to tend the sick and care for foundlings. There was also a confra- 
ternity whose members donated money to sustain the hospital’s work. 
Branches of the hospital were established throughout Europe and the 
confraternity proved very popular, attracting a multi-national mem- 
bership.** When Sixtus became pope, he revived the confraternity, 
which had languished somewhat in recent years, and had the hospital 
buildings entirely renovated, commissioning the magnificent Sala 
Sistina which was decorated throughout with frescoes.** Sixtus seems 
also to have planned to extend the confraternity to parts of Europe 
in which hitherto it had been unrepresented. Two months after 
elevating Vranas to bishop, he appointed him Vicar Commissary and 
Factor of the Confraternity of the Holy Spirit with the power of 
enrolling new members and to raise funds for the construction of a 
hospital in Ireland. The new bishop was equipped with a seal bearing 
the words ‘Sig. Georgii Branni Vicarii Generalis S. Spiritus’ with 
which to stamp his authority.*4 | 


31. On the Pale, see J. LYDON, Ireland in the Later Middle Ages, Dublin 1973, 
pp. 130-131; A. CosGrove, “The emergence of the Pale, 1399-1447”, in: A. COSGROVE 
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556. 
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pp. 252-261. 
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The connection with the hospital of the Holy Spirit might not only 
explain why Vranas was appointed bishop of Dromore. It may also 
provide a clue as to why he had been in Ireland in the first place. In 
July 1483, not so long after Vranas’ consecration, Archbishop Otta- 
viano of Armagh wrote from his diocese to one of the cardinals to 
complain about the selling of indulgences in Ireland for, among other 
causes, the hospital of the Holy Spirit in Rome. Those dispensing the 
indulgences had persuaded many of the uneducated peasants that if 
they paid the required fee they could then commit even the’ most 
heinous crime with impunity. Curiously, Ottaviano identified two 
groups who were responsible for hawking the indulgences in this way, 
Franciscan Observantist friars and Greek laymen.*” The latter can 
hardly have included Vranas, who was no longer a layman and who 
had not had time to reach Ireland and begin his work for Sixtus’ 
hospital. Yet it is curious that Ottaviano should single out Greeks. 
It is quite possible therefore that Vranas’ association with Sixtus [V 
and with the hospital of the Holy Spirit predates his appointment as 
bishop of Dromore and the selling of indulgences for the hospital was 
behind his first appearance in Ireland in 1482. The Greeks com- 
plained about by Ottaviano may have been companions of his who 
had stayed behind while Vranas had travelled to Rome. 

There may have been good reason why Greeks were to be found 
selling indulgences for the Roman hospital, for several prominent 


- exiles from the East had been associated. with it in the past. Cardinal 


Bessarion had become a member of the confraternity in 1446, long 
before Sixtus revived it. In March 1478, Charlotte Lusignan, queen 
of Cyprus, who was descended from the Palaiologoi on her mother’s 
side, was also enrolled as a member.2° When the Despot Thomas 


Palaiologos had fled to Rome in 1461, Pope Pius IT (1458-1464) had 


Alexander VI (1492-1503), Lateran Registers, Part I: 1492-1498, Dublin 1986, pp. 147- 
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given him lodging in the hospital and it is likely that his children lived 
there too, for Andreas and Zoe are both depicted in the frescoes that 
adorn the Sala Sistina.3” It may well have been, therefore, that the 
hospital played a role in housing other destitute refugees. That is 
certainly suggested in a draft letter of Archbishop Ottaviano on the 
selling of indulgences in Ireland in which he links indulgences for the 
crusade and the redemption of prisoners from the Turks with those 
for the Roman hospital.** 

It might have been that George Vranas himself and members of his 
family were among those refugees who benefited from the hospitality 
of this charity. An entry in the hospital’s Liber Fraternitatis may 
suggest that. It records that in May 1482 a priest called “Laurencius’ 
was enrolled in the confraternity and that he was the son of George 
‘de Achina’. Given the tendency of ‘t’ to be represented as ‘c’ in 
medieval Latin documents, this could be read as ‘de Athina’ or ‘of 
Athens’. This Laurence might have been one of the sons of George 
who had been a prisoner but had been ransomed and brought to 
Rome, where he might have been lodged in the hospital.°? 

Whatever the truth of Laurence’s identity, Vranas proved to be very 
active in promoting the cause of the hospital of the Holy Spirit in 
Ireland. Irish names, such as James Comford and Raymond Ginte of 
Waterford diocese, and John of Limerick, start to appear among the 
members of the confraternity. It is interesting too that it was also 
during Vranas’ tenure of Dromore, in November-1494, that the self-- - 
proclaimed ruler of Ireland, Henry VII of England (1485-1509), 
became a member of the confraternity along with his wife Elizabeth, 
although there is no way of knowing whether the Athenian bishop 
was involved in that.* 
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As far as building the hospital was concerned, progress was slow. 
It had still not come into being by 1493 when Vranas had to secure 
a renewal of his licence from the new pope, Alexander VI (1492- 
1503). Papal indulgences for the new hospital were then publicised 
throughout Ireland.*! In spite of the delay, it would seem that the 
project was ultimately successful and the Irish hospital was finally 
constructed at Trim on the river Boyne near Dublin, well within the 
Pale. There is, however, no contemporary information about this 
institution and its existence is only known at all from a document 
from the following century. In 1591, after the English Reformation, 
the master of the hospital of the Holy Spirit in Rome was making 
efforts to retrieve the confraternity’s confiscated property in England 
and Ireland. He included on his list the hospital and house of the 
Holy Spirit at Trim in the diocese of Meath, which he specifically 
stated had been founded on the orders of Sixtus IV by George Vranas, 
bishop of Dromore.” The buildings of the hospital still stood at that 
time and probably well into the seventeenth century when James 
Usher, archbishop of Armagh (1625-1656), recorded that the people 
of Trim called one of their ecclesiastical buildings ‘the Greek church’. 
It is likely that this building was the former hospital and that its name 
reflected a dim memory of its founder, who was, after all, known to 
the Irish of his day as espoc gregag, the Greek bishop.” Even after the 
building disappeared, the site close to the Navan Gate in the town’s 


. walls was still visible at the end of the nineteenth century.and.a small. __ 


bronze crucifix of the fifteenth or sixteenth century was found there. 
Since then the area has been built over and all traces of what might 
have been Vranas’ hospital have been lost.“ . 

In all this, George Vranas comes across as a dedicated servant of 
Sixtus IV and his successors who carried out his duties faithfully in 
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conditions that cannot have been easy. At the same time, however, he 
was also climbing the career ladder. In April 1499 he was translated 
to the see of Elphin, although the position seems to have been vacated 
for him by the previous incumbent, Nicholas O’Flanagan, as early as 
September 1494. Elphin was well outside the English Pale, but it was 
a much more settled and peaceful see than Dromore and therefore a 
great deal richer, yielding an annual income of 150 ducats.# Again, it 
is extremely unlikely that Vranas ever went to his diocese. The routine 
tasks of its administration were delegated to others and, as in the case 
of Dromore, papal letters were always addressed to the dean and can- 
ons rather than to the bishop.*© One of the canons of Elphin, Cor- 
nelius O’Kelly (or Ocellyd, as he is called in papal letters), seems to 
have carried out some of the bishop’s functions. In 1523, for example, 
when a provincial synod was called at Galway, Cornelius attended in 
the bishop’s place.*” By that time, Elphin had acquired another bishop, 
in spite of the fact that Vranas was still alive. In 1508, Christopher . 
Fisher was appointed to the see, followed by John Maxey in 1525. 
Maxey adhered to the established practise of never visiting his see and 
he worked as a suffragan in York.* 

Given his absenteeism, it is not surprising that Vranas was not a 
very popular bishop of Elphin. Irish chronicles comment sourly that 
he was no great asset to humanity.” Such hostility-is unlikely to have 
worried him too much, because by 1525 Vranas had long since ceased 
to live in Ireland and had moved-to Scotland. He now resided in 
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Edinburgh, where he may have acted as suffragan, although there is 
no evidence for it. In any case, he had another source of income in 
the properties which he had acquired in Edinburgh. He owned a 
number of these, including a chapel, some houses and a plot of vacant 
land on Castlehill.°° He seems to have enjoyed a long and prosperous 
retirement, dying at an advanced age, probably in 1529. This date 
can be deduced from the fact that the deceased bishop of Elphin’s 
property was granted by the king of Scotland to one of his subjects 
on 27 December 1529.*! 

Vranas’ success takes some accounting for. After all, he was a com- 
plete outsider, a penniless refugee, who none the less managed to 
mount the career ladder and survive the cut-throat politics of the curia. 
The answer may well be that he knew how the system worked. To take 
one example, during the fifteenth century, the volume of business 
passing through the papal curia had grown so vast that the practice 
erew up that some concessions could be obtained directly from the 
pope’s secretaries. Rather than going through the tedious process of 
having a bull drawn up and signed by the pope, the same routine mat- 
ter could be dealt with in a short letter drawn up by a secretary with- 
out the pope’s signature (per breve absque signatura). Obviously you 
had to reward the secretary, but it was a good deal cheaper than getting 
a bull.>? In the later fifteenth century this system was only slowly 
developing and not everyone knew that you could get what you wanted 
so easily. George Vranas, however, did know. In the-autumn of 1492, 
when he was looking for a papal confirmation and indult connected 
~ with his work for the hospital of the Holy Spirit in Ireland, he obtained 
the necessary letters from Rome. The copies of these letters in the 
papal registers show that they were expedited “per breve”. 
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To that extent, therefore, Vranas was an insider. Though he was 
far from Rome, he needed the curia to provide him with his author- 
ity and ultimately to promote him to Elphin. Therefore he had to 
play the system, even at long distance. His career shows just how far 
a Greek with no powerful backers could go in the Roman Church, if 
he did just that. Everything he did shows that he had learned the 
system well and consequently, unlike Andronicus Kallistos and 
Andreas Palaiologos, he was able to maintain his comfortable position 
to the last. 
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Afentiko, church, Mistra 239 

Agapetos, P. 224 

Agathonikos 136 

Akindynos: see Gregory Akindynos 

Akropolites: see George Akropolites 

Albania 154 

~ Alberigo, G. (J.) 25, 69, 83 

Albert the Great, OP 11, 70, 78, 89, 
103-104-105, 110, 117-119, 169, 
175-176, 180-181, 375, 379 

Albino of Milan 111 

Alcalay, C. 238 

Alexander I, pope 161 

Alexander III, pope 77-78, 80 

Alexander V, pope 113, 408 (see also 
Peter of Candia) , 

Alexander VI, pope 84, 424, 435 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 375-376, 379 

Alexander of Hales, OFM 78, 89, 102, 
116-119, 121 

Alexandria 24, 110, 139, 157-158, 163, 
170 

Alexios I Comnenus, emperor 406 


Alexios Kallergis 141-143, 145, 147, 
149 

Alexios Kelodanos 425 

Alfonsine Tables 213, 218 

Alfraganus 105 

Alger of Liége 96 

All Saints, Augustinian priory, Dublin 
429 

Amadeo of Savoy 253 

Amalric of Nesle, patriarch of Jerusalem 
135 

Ambrose 186, 192, 391 

Ammann, A.M. 84 

Ammonius 15, 346-347, 351-352, 375- 
376, 380 

Anacletus, pope 160 

Anastasius I, patriarch of Antioch 307 

Andia, Y. de 412 

Andrea, A.J. 100 


~ Andreeva, M.A. 398 ” 


Andrew, OP 85, 104, 139-141 

Andrew of Caesaria 191 

Andrew Chrysoberges, OP 123, 125- 
1273295397, 

Andrew Doto, OP 152 

Andrew of Longjumeau, OP 151 

Andrew Palaiologos 425-427, 434, 438 

Andronicus Kallistos 424-425, 427, 438 

Andronikos II, emperor 58, 60-61, 130, 
152, 166 

Angelicoudes: see Callistos Angelicoudes 

Angelis, P. de 432, 434-435" . 

Angelo Clareno, OFM 228 

Angelou, A. 401 

Angevins 29 (see also Charles of Anjou) 

Angold, M. 26, 36 
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Anicetus, pope 161 

Ankara, battle of 420 

Ankyra 415 

Anna Comnena 406 

Anselm of Canterbury 96, 98-99, 103, 
105-106, 120, 206, 221, 234 

Anselm of Havelberg, OPraem 97, 127 

Anthimos, metropolitan of Athens 143- 
148 

Anthony IV, patriarch 397 

Antioch 24, 95, 108, 110, 118, 159, 307 

Antipalamites 145-146, 149, 213, 249, 
283, 317-318, 321-322, 329, 339- 
340, 343, 367, 369, 371 

Antonius de Nigris, archbishop of Crete 
144 

Apulia 72 

Aquileia 131 

Aquinas: see Thomas Aquinas 

Arabs, Arabic 214, 218, 376 

Aragon, Aragonese 61, 227, 230 

Arbel, B. 26 

Arbroath 430 

Ardee 432 

Arians 165, 204, 206, 281 

Aristophanes 177 

Aristotle 11, 15, 17, 117, 169-175, 177, 
179, 181-182, 205-206, 269, 271, 
296, 298-299, 303, 305, 307, 314- 
317, 320, 329, 331-332, 335-339, 
348, 351-352, 363, 365-368, 372- 
383, 387, 427 

Armagh 428, 430-431, 433, 435 

Armand of Belvézer 193 

Armenia, Armenians 83, 91, 193 

Arnau de Vilanova 13, 225-233, 235 

Arnault de Corbie 416, 418 

Arnaud de Villeneuve: see Arnau de 
Vilanova 

Arnold of Seehusen, OCarm 89, 120 

Asia Minor 93 

Aspasius 379 

Athanasios I, patriarch of Alexandria 53, 
165, 285, 295 

Athanasios I, patriarch 152, 226, 232 
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Athanasios II, patriarch of Alexandria 
139 

Athanasios, monk of Pantokrator 221 

Athanasios Chalkeopoulos 425, 427 

Athanasios of Meteora 132, 136. 

Athens, Athenians 13, 132, 143, 170, 
172-173, 175, 177-179, 181, 226, 
233, 428, 430, 434 

Athos 57, 137, 139-140, 226-227 

Attica 154 

Augustine 16, 63, 67, 105, 183, 186, 
194-195, 203, 220, 234, 247, 276, 
320, 363, 365, 389, 391-392 

Augustinian Canons 429 

Augustinian Hermits 89, 103-104, 120 

Austria 417 

Auvergne: see William of Auvergne 

Auvray, L. 70-71, 73 

Averroes 316, 375, 379 

Avicenna 315, 375 

Avignon 188, 195, 226-227, 403-404, . 
407-409, 413 

Avvakumoyv, Y. 6, 8-9, 69-84, 87, 89, 
94, 111, 115, 117, 119, 124 © 


Babuin, A. 13, 235-242 

Badilita, C. 219 

Baker, D. 100 

Baker, J.H. 428 

Bakker, P.J.J.M. 89, 120 

Baldwin II of Courtenay, Latin emperor 
of Constantinople 49, 151 

Baldwin of Canterbury 97 

Balfour, D. 419 

Balthasar, H.U. von 279 

Barbour, H.C. 305 

Barbour, R. 421 

Bardanes: see George Bardanes 

Bari 8, 70, 72-73, 75 

Barker, J.W. 17, 247, 397-400, 408- 
410, 421 

Barlaam the Calabrian 34, 137, 186, 
200, 209, 213, 264, 283-284, 290, 
300-301, 327, 330, 339, 356, 387 

Barnaba da Modena 417 
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Baronas, D. 148 

Baronio, C. 71 

Barraclough, G. 437 

Bartholomew of Constantinople, OP 
152 

Baschet, J. 199-200 

Basel 235 

Basel, council of 123 

Basil, Bogomil 406 

Basil of Caesarea, the Great 126, 154, 
159, 265-268, 271-273, 278-283, 
285-286, 293, 295-296, 300, 305- 
309, 316-317, 327-328, 343, 345, 
347-348, 353-355, 369-371 

Bataillon, L.-J. 172, 176-177 

Batllori, M. 225-226, 229 

Baumstark, A. 221 

Bayer, A. 87 

Bayezid I, Ottoman sultan 397, 420-421 

Beccos: see John XI Beccos 

Beck, H.-G. 263-264 

Beierwaltes, W. 263 

Beihammer, A.D. 24, 85-86, 129, 139, 
148 

Bekker, I. 260, 277, 341 

Bekkos: see John XI Beccos 

Bellaguet, L. 399-400, 407-408, 410- 
411, 418 

Benedict XII, pope 188-190, 199, 201, 
209 

Benedict XIII, pope 407, 409, 412 

Benedict de St Maure 238 

Benedict, F. 434° 

Benedictines 89, 410-411, 430 

Benetos, D. 277, 340 

Berard OP, bishop of Limassol 95, 104 

Berke, M. 406 ; 

Bernard. of Clairvaux, OCist 186, 191- 
193, 195, 210 

Bernardinello, S. 421 

Berrhoiotes: see George Berrhoiotes 

Berry 399-400, 403, 410 

Berschin, W. 419 

Bessarion 18, 243, 249, 272, 325, 424- 
428, 433 


Beyer, H.-V. 341 

Blacherna, council of (1285) 7, 37, 39, 
62-63, 65 

Blacherna, palace 30, 43, 58-59 

Black, J. 102 

Blackheath 402 

Blanchet, M.-H. 42, 362 

Blastaris: see Matthew Blastaris 

Blemmydes: see Nicephoros Blemmydes 

Blomgvist, J. 169 

Boethius 172-173, 375, 379 

Bogomils 406 

Bohm, T. 265 

Boines, kK. 131, 133 

Boissonade, J.F. 368 

Bonaccursius: see Buonaccorsi 

Bonaventure, OFM 89, 104-105, 117, 
119-121 

Boniface IX, pope 397, 408 

Bonifacio Bembo of Brescia 377 

Boojamra, J. 419 

Borchert, D.M. 395 

Borgnet, A. 70, 175-176 

Borkopp, B. 238 

Bornert, R. 222 

Borret, M. 295 

Bossuat, R. 412 

Boucicaut 398-399, 416 

Boulgaris, E. 268, 287-290, 419-420 

Boyne, river 435 

Bradshaw, D. 49, 186 

Brady, I. 404-405 

Brady, W.M. 430-431, 436 

Branas: see George Vranas 

Branuse, E.L. 133 

Bras, G. le 164 

Bréhier, L. 49-50 

Brescia 88 

Brito: see Radulphus Brito 

Brittany 373 

Brock, S. 219 

Brown, C.G. 296, 302 

Brown, G.P.A. 421 

Browning, R. 213 

Brundage, J. 88 
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Bruns, P. 87 

Bryennios: see Joseph Bryennios 

Bubboli, M. 236 

Bulgaria, Bulgarians 33, 139, 245, 254 

Bulovie, I. 263, 343 

Buonaccorsi of Bologna, OP 111, 117, 
152, 159, 166 

Burgundio of Pisa 195-196 

Busa, R. 80 

Busse, A. 346, 351 

Butler, C. 411 

Bydén, B. 383 


Cabasilas: see Neilos, Nicholas 

Calabria 8, 72-73, 75, 132, 186, 200, 
226-227, 232, 427 . 

Calécas: see Manuel Kalekas 

Callahan, J.F. 273 

Callistos Angelicoudes 291, 324-327, 
391 

Calothetos: see Joseph Calothetos 

Camaldolese Hermits 123 

Cameron, A. 19 

Cammelli, G. 425, 427 

Canart, P. 421 

Candal, M. 275, 279, 281, 286, 290, 
301, 325, 357 

Cantacuzenos: see John VI Cantacuz- 
enos 

Cantarella, R. 388 

Canterbury 402, 406, 430 

Cappadocian fathers 63, 67, 300 

Carmelites 89, 119 

Carreras Artau, J. 225-226, 230 

Cartojan, N. 224 

Castelhill, Edinburgh 437 

Castilian 230 

Catalan, Catalans 13, 132, 227, 229, 
231-233 

Cereteli, G. 232 

Cesari, L. 236 

Chadwick, H. 183 

Chalcedon, council of (451) 23, 26, 
123, 155-156, 165, 269 

Chantilly 400 
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Charenton 399-400 

Charles Il, king of Navarre 403 

Charles VI, king of France 397, 399- 
400, 402, 409-410, 415, 418 

Charles of Anjou 44-45, 47-50, 54, 59, 
61 

Charlotte Lusignan, queen of Cyprus 
433 

Chateau Renard 409 

Chatelain, H. 198, 411 

Chitillon, J. 198 

Chenu, M.-D. 185-186 

Chiala, S. 228 

Chios 11, 175 

Chivu, I.M. 419 

Chrestou, P.K. 267, 273-277, 279, 311- 
312, 329-330, 340, 343, 348, 391 

Christ Church, Canterbury 402 

Christine de Pisan 398 

Christodoulos of Patmos 131, 133-134 

Christopher Fisher 436 

Chrysoberges brothers 153 (see also 
Andrew Chrysoberges) 

Chrysoloras: see Manuel Chrysoloras 

Chrysos, E. 87 

Chrysostom: see John Chrysostom 

Chrysostomides, J. 35, 94, 147, 249, 
397-398, 408, 420 

Cicero 170, 173 

Cirac Estopafian, S. 403 

Cirkovic, S. 227 

Cistercians 89 

Citterio, E. 220 

Cleisthenes 177 

Clement I, pope 160 

Clement IV, pope 31, 48-51 

Clement V, pope 232 

Clement of Alexandria 295 

Clément, O. 37 

Clermont 75, 77 

Clough, C.H. 431 

Coffey, D. 276 

Cohn, L. 355 

Coislin, duke of 228 

Colinet, A. 227 
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Colish, M.L. 89 

Coluccio Salutati 250 

Comnenian period 43, 45 

Congar, Y. 21-22, 26 

Congourdeau, M.H. 152, 154 

Conrad of Soltau 89, 120 

Conradin of Hohenstaufen 49 

Constance, council of 406, 413 

Constantine I the Great, emperor 253, 
400 

Constantine I, pope 155 

Constantine IX Monomachos, emperor 
15, 91, 93 

Constantine XI Palaiologos, emperor 
374-375, 424 

Constantinides, C.N. 213, 419 

Constantinople 5-7, 10-12, 15, 20, 
23-24, 27-28, 31, 35, 41, 43-44, 
46-47, 54-59, 93, 97, 99-100, 106, 
110, 112, 123, 125, 130, 132, 135- 
137, 139, 143, 146-147, 149, 151- 
167 passim, 196, 221, 226, 232, 244, 
248, 253, 260, 282, 292, 305, 386, 
395, 397-398, 413, 416, 420-421, 
425-427 

Constantinople, first council of (381) 26 

Constantinople, third council of 
(680/681) 155, 309 

Constantinople, fourth council of 
(869/870) 155-156, 159, 164, 167 

Constantinople, councils of (1341- 
1351) 184, 198, 200 

Constantinople, Latin Empire of 10, 43, 
46, 49, 69, 73, 419 

Constas, N. 342 

Contenson, F,-M. 195 

Conticello, C.G. 220, 276, 278, 312, 
342, 373 

Conticello, V. 220, 276, 278, 312, 342, 
5/5 

Contos, L.C. 268 

Contoyiannes, L. 272-274, 288, 330, 
343, 345, 349, 353 

Contra Graecos 11, 86, 110-111, 117, 
123, 153-155, 159, 164, 166 


Coressios, G. 270 

Corfu 71 

Corinth 75 

Cornelius O’Kelly 436 

Corsica 169 

Cortesi, M. 228 

Cosgrove, A. 430, 432 

Costadoni, A. 123 

Cotrone 47 

Coureas, N. 85, 94 

Courtenay, W.J. 373 

Courtonne, Y. 267 

Cousin, V. 277 

Coutant, V. 353 

Creighton, M. 431 

Cremaschi, L. 228 

Cremona 13, 214-215, 217 

Crete, Cretans 10, 123, 142-145, 147- 
148, 408, 417 

Criscuolo, U. 388 

Crowder, C.M.D. 408 

Crusius, M. 408 

Cupane, C. 198, 201, 237 

Curcic, S. 130 

Cydones: see Demetrios and Prochoros 
Kydones 

Cyprus, Cypriots 5, 7, 10, 13, 35, 41, 
61, 85-86, 94, 104, 115, 123, 125, 
127, 129, 132, 138-141, 145-148, 
169, 194, 213, 217, 245, 433 

Cyril of Alexandria 53, 64, 154, 206, 
275, 281-282, 293, 300, 307, 330, 
348, 367 

Cyril of Jerusalem 210 


Dabrowska, M. 409 | 

Dagron, G. 24, 58 

Dalmatia 70 

Damascenus Studites 225 

Damascius 360-361 

Damascus 135 

Damodos, V. 371 

Darrouzés, J. 23, 26, 28, 35, 45-46, 
52-53, 55-59, 63, 269, 397 

David Dishypatos 267, 281-282, 288, 336 
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Dawkins, R.M. 227 

De Andrés, G. 224 

Declercx, J.H. 353 

Delaborde, H.-F. 412 

Delacroix-Besnier, C. 10-11, 90, 112, 
125, 151-167, 221 

Del Corno, D. 388 

Deledemos, E. 268, 288 

Delehaye, H. 140 

Delisle, L. 411 

Delorme, F.M. 96 

Demetracopoulos, J. 12, 14-16, 223, 
263-372, 379, 389-390, 406-407 

Demetrios Chomatenos, archbishop of 
Bulgaria 139 

Demetrios Chrysoloras 403 

Demetrios Kydones 11, 13, 14, 34, 154- 
156, 159, 220-223, 243-261, 264, 
269, 271, 287, 290, 293, 296, 301- 
302, 310, 313, 323, 325, 327, 337- 
339, 349, 369, 371, 419, 423 

Demetrios Rhaoul Kavakes 424 

Demetrios Tornikes 26 

Demosthenes 170 

Dendrinos, C. 17, 87, 147, 249, 327- 
328, 333, 336-337, 340-342, 372, 
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Denifle, H. 198, 411 

Denmark 403, 428 

Dennis, G.T. 246, 397, 401-403, 408, 
411, 416 

Dentakes, B.L. 275, 321, 341, 348 

Denys 412 

Denzinger, H. 96, 124, 189, 194 

Denzler, G. 41 

Desiderius Erasmus: see Erasmus 

Deslive, J. 76-77 

Detorakis, T.E. 142 
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Diehl, E. 277, 351. 

Dieten, J.A. van 184 

Dietrich of Freiberg, OP 350, 352-353, 
358-362, 372 
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Diogenes Laertius 174 

Dionisotti, A.C. 171 

Dionysius the Areopagite 412 (see also 
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Dioscorus 165 

Dishypatos: see David Dishypatos 

Dod, B.G. 173 

Dodds, E.R. 278, 320, 351, 356, 359 

Dolan, J. 22, 28 

Dominicans 6, 9-11, 70, 86, 89-90, 94, 
102-104, 109-112, 117-118, 121, 
123, 127, 139-141, 151-167, 172, 
175, 193, 195, 208-209, 220-221, 
231, 343, 357-358, 404 

Donaldson, G. 437 

Dondaine, A. 85-86, 111-112, 152-153, 
158-159 

Dondaine, H.-F. 76, 171-172, 176-177, 
195-196 

Dositheos, patriarch of Jerusalem 415- - 
418 

Douglas, S. 265 

Doukas: see Michael Doukas 260 

Doutreleau, L. 265, 276 

Doxandrus 179 

Drecoll, V.H. 265 

Dromore 18, 429-436 

Duba, W.O. 24, 185, 194 

Dublin 428-429, 435 

Dubrowskij, P.P. 228 

Ducellier, A. 21, 28 

Duffy, E. 27 

Duke, J.O. 29 

Durdn, A. B.Y. 272 

Durand of St Pourgain, OP 89, 104, 
119, 121, 193, 210 

Durand, G.-M. de 265, 276 

Durazzo 154 

Dvornik, F. 22, 156, 159, 164, 405 

Dykmans, M. 186, 192, 195 

Dyobouniotes, K.I. 143 


Ebbesen, S. 11-12, 15, 169-182, 183, 
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Ebionites 113, 115, 117-122, 126 

Edinburgh 18, 437 

Efthymiadis, S$. 129 

Egidi, P. 432-434 | 

Egypt, Egyptians 11, 161, 170, 213 

Eleuteri, P. 223, 226, 421 

Elias of Nabinaux, OFM 213 

Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII of England 
434 

Elphin 18, 436-438 

Eltham Palace 402 

England, English 397-398, 402, 423, 
428, 430-431, 434-435 

English Channel 402 

Ephesus 125 

Ephesus, council of 155, 165 

Ephialtes 177-178 

Epicureans 172-173 

Epiphanios of Salamis 115 

Epiros, empire of 46, 71 

Erasmus 424 

Erickson, J.H. 29, 87, 105, 107 

Eriugena: see John Scotus Eriugena 

Esicius, patriarch 110 

Etienne of Tournai 75-77 

Eubel, C. 425, 427, 429 

Euboea 10, 139, 152, 154 

Euclid 250 

Eudes of Chateauroux 86 

Eugenicos: see Mark Eugenikos 

- Eulogius I, patriarch of Alexandria 163 

Eunomius of Cyzicus, Eunomians 204, 
272, 281 

Eusebius of Caesaria 295, 328, 355 

Eustorge, archbishop of Nicosia 85, 95, 

140 

Eustratiadis, S.223 

Eustratius of Nicaea 346, 387 

Euthymius, priest 403 

Euthymius Zigabenos 406 

Evagrius Ponticus 219 

Evans, E. 435 

Evans, G.R. 89, 97, 120 

Evans, H.C. 237 

Evenezra, A. 102 


Evodius, patriarch of Antioch 117-118 


Failler, A. 47, 139, 152 

Famagusta 123 

Fattori, M. 171 

Fedalto, G. 144 

Ferrara 216, 421 

Ferrara-Florence, council of: see Flor- 
ence, council of 

Fiaccadori, G. 226-227 

Filaret Romanov, patriarch of Moscow 
69 

Filovski, J. 302, 304, 318 

Fine, J.V.A. 245 

Fink, H. 232 

Fioravanti, G. 176 

Flavian, patriarch 165 

Fledelius, K. 417 

Fliche, A. 22 

Flogaus, R. 186, 276, 389 

Florence 250, 399, 421, 427 

Florence, council of 5, 9, 15, 17, 32, 
83-84, 88, 112, 119, 122, 124-126, 
223, 248, 260, 342, 382, 395, 405, 
424 

Florovsky, G. 41 

Forstel, C. 237 

Forcella, V. 434 

Forgeng, J.L. 236° ~~ 

Foucquet: see Jean (Jehan) Foucquet 

Fournier, P. 164 

Fourth Crusade 5-6, 10, 23, 41, 44-45, 
87, 97, 132, 136 

France, French 47, 49, 134, 193, 238, 
397-422 passim, 426-427 

Francesco della Rovere 426 (see also Six- 
tus IV, pope) 

Francis of Marchia, OFM 89 

Francis of Meyronnes, OFM 89 

Franciscans 9, 46, 86, 89-90, 94, 102- 
105, 108-109, 117, 119-120, 125, 
139, 152, 225-226, 228, 404-405, 
433 

Franciscus Quirini, archbishop of Crete 
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Frantz, A. 239 

Freddoso, A.J. 297-300, 365 
Freeman, A.M. 435-436 
Friedberg, A. 77, 88 
Friedman, R.L. 90, 105 
Friichtel, L. 295 

Fryde, E.B. 250, 436 
Fuller, A.P. 432, 435-437 
Fumagalli, A. 222 
Fyrigos, A. 264, 300-301 


Gabel, L.C. 434 

Gal, G. 103, 116 

Galavaris, G. 238 

Galen 361 

Gallagher, G. 23, 32-33 

Gallay, P. 204, 206, 275, 295, 314 

Gallipoli 246, 253 

Galway 436 

Gamillscheg, E. 147, 223 

Ganchou, T. 153 

Garrastachu, J.M. 112 

Gass, W. 347-349, 352, 354, 363-365, 
367 

Gaudemet, J. 164 

Gaul 412 

Gautier, P. 27, 266 

Gaza: see Theodore Gaza 

Gazelles, R. 400, 410 

Geanakoplos, D. 5, 44, 46-50, 54, 59, 
61, 90, 419, 422, 425, 427 

Géhin, P. 221 

Gemistos Pletho 17, 243, 249, 387-388 

Gennadios Scholarios: see George Scho- 
larios 

Genoa, Genoese: 44, 46, 245, 420-421 

Gensini, S. 424 
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George Amiroutzes 16-17 

George Bardanes 71-74 

George Berrhoiotes 55-56 

George Diplovatatzes 425 

George Facrases 275, 279 

George Galesiotes 223 
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George Scholarios 13, 15, 17, 39, 223- 
224, 260, 264, 362, 367-368, 370, 
372-383 

George Sphrantzes 420 

George of Trebizond 424 

George Vranas 18, 428-438 

Georgios: see George 

Gerace 427 

Gerald Odonis, OFM 89, 108-109, 190, 
211 

Géreby, G. 12, 183-211 

Germanos II, patriarch 85, 94, 139, 
146-147 

Germanos III, patriarch 55 

Germany 236, 428 

Gerona 230 

Ghikas, E. 405 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti 399, 403 

Giannelli, C. 74-75 

Gilbert de la Porrée 375 

Giles of Rome, OESA 179-180 

Gill, J. 26, 30, 32, 45-46, 48-51, 56, 
58-59, 62, 100, 112, 125, 248 

Gilliland: see Ryder 

Giovanni de’Gigli 431 

Giovanni Grasso 71, 73 

Glay, A. le 428 

Glorie, F. 363 

Glorieux, P. 88 

Godefroy, D. 398 

Goering, J. 102 

Golden Horde 245 

Golden Horn 10 

Goldhammer, A. 86 

Goltsou, A. 287 

Golubovich, G. 86, 95 

Goulder, M. 115 

Gouillard, J. 222 

Gounarides, P. 420 

Gracia, J.J.E. 116 
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Graesse, J.G.T. 434 

Gragg, F.A. 434 
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Granstrem, E. 228, 232 

Gratian 162, 164, 166 

Grayson, J.C. 408 

Great Schism (of West) 17, 399, 404, 
407-409, 413 

Greco, A. 426 

Greece 169, 233, 238 

Greenway, D.E. 436 

Gregg, J.A.F. 295 

Gregoras: see Nicephoros Gregoras 

Gregory I (the Great, the Dialogue), 
pope 9, 110-115, 124, 163, 186, 196- 
198, 221, 391 

Gregory II of Cyprus, patriarch 7-8, 
35-40, 61-67 

Gregory III Mammes, patriarch 156, 
425 

Gregory VII, pope 93 

Gregory IX, pope 8-9, 70-73, 75, 77-78, 
82, 84, 85-86, 94-95, 102 

Gregory X, pope 39, 48, 50, 59 

Gregory, T.E. 133 

Gregory Akindynos, Akindynists 157, 
186, 213, 264, 275, 277, 279, 283- 
284, 304, 327, 330, 335-336, 339- 
340, 347, 350, 352, 354, 360, 387, 
390 

. Gregory Nazianzen 204-206, 209, 275- 
276, 286, 294-295, 300-302, 314, 
318, 328 

Gregory of Nyssa 154, 159, 219, 266, 
273, 288, 291, 300, 345, 353-355, 
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137, 157, 183, 187, 200-203, 207- 
210, 249, 263-372, 389-391 (see also 
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Gross, V.P. 130 

Grumel, V. 53, 55, 58-59, 292 
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Guichardan, S. 263, 267, 269, 370 
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Gunther of Pairis 100 
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Hackel, S. 130, 132 

Hadot, I. 356, 363 
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Halecki, O. 248-249, 398, 408-409 

Halkin, F. 129, 412 
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Hancock, R.N. 429 
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Hardt, I. 362 

Haren, M.J. 431, 436 

Harlfinger, D. 147, 223 

Harris, J. 17, 18, 249, 397-398, 401, 
406, 413, 423-438 

Harvalia-Crook, E. 147, 249, 401, 413 
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Healy, J. 435 

Heath, M.J. 424 

Hebrew 218 

Heikel, L.A. 295 ; 
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Hennessy, W.M. 436 
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Henry IV, king of England 402-403, 
405-406 

Henry VII, king of England 434 

Henry Friemar, OESA 89, 104 
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Heraclius, emperor 400 

Herbei, O.J. 206 
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Herrin, J. 249, 401, 413 

Hervaeus Natalis, OP 89, 112, 115 
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183, 198, 200-203, 249, 390 

Heylbut, G. 346 

Hinschius, P. 164 

Hinterberger, M. 10, 20, 33, 86, 93, 
125, 129-149, 183, 372 
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Hoeck, J.M. 71-74, 111 
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Manfred) 
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Holy Land 48, 50, 132-133, 135, 137 
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432-435, 437 

Homer 170 

Honorius II, pope 88, 151 

Hopkins, J. 98-99 

Hospitallers 123, 397 
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Howe, E.D. 432 
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Hugh of St Cher, OP 89, 102 

Hugh of St Victor 220 
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Humbert of Romans, OP 208-209 

Humbert of Silva Candida 91, 93, 96 

Hungary 245, 248, 397 

Hunger, H. 198, 201 

Hunter Blair, D.O. 410 

Hurter, H., OSJ 206 

Hussey, J. 23, 30, 47 

Hyland, W.P. 123 
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Ignatios 156, 159, 164 
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Innocent II, pope 25-26, 31, 98-101, 
109, 123, 432 

Innocent IV, pope 86, 103 

Innocent V, pope 81, 118-119 
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Ioannikios Kartanos 225 

Irenaeus 115 

Ireland, Irish 18, 428-438 passim 

Isaac of Nineveh 219, 223 

Isidore of Kiev 413, 425 

Isidore of Seville 170-172 

Islam: see Muslims © 

Italy, Italian/s 8, 18, 44, 46-47, 49, 52, 
70-71, 75, 88, 92-93, 132, 138, 159, 
214522162217. 223; 227, 2295 2325 
236, 238, 397-399, 417, 426-428, 
430-431 

Ivanka, E. von 263-264, 277-278, 280, 
304 
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Jacques de Billy, OSB 206 
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edict XII, pope) 

Jaeger, W. 266, 288, 345, 353-354 
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of Poland 397 

Jakab, A. 219 

James II, king of Aragon 227 

James, OP 166 

James Comford 434 

James Usher: see Usher, J. 

Jasites: see Job Jasites 

Jean, duke of Berry 399-400, 403, 410 
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Jean Courtecuisse 407, 412 

Jean (Jehan) Foucquet 400 

Jean Gerson 407-408 
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Jean de Murs 112 

Jeauneau, E.A. 174 

Jedin, H. 22, 28 

Jeffreys, E.M. 238 

Jerome 194, 210 

Jerome of Prague 123, 125, 127 

Jerusalem 24, 110, 112, 122-123, 134- 
135, 169, 415-416 

Jerusalem, council of (1672) 194-195 

Jews, Judaizing 91, 93, 101, 105, 117- 
118, 120, 126, 133, 205, 418 

Joasaph: see John VI Cantacuzenos 

Job Jasites 52-53, 56 

John III Vatatzes, emperor 51, 94, 136- 
137, 148 

John IV the Faster, patriarch 163 

John V Palaiologos, emperor 154, 244, 
246, 248-249, 253 

John VI Cantacuzenos, emperor 30-32, 
34-35, 243-244, 246-247, 292-305, 
310, 313, 318-319, 323, 327-328, 
350, 370, 419 

John VI, patriarch 155 

John VII Palaiologos, emperor 398 

John X Camateros, patriarch 25 

John XI Beccos, patriarch 7-8, 36, 51, 
53-55, 57-68 

John XIV Kalekas, patriarch 157 

John XXI, pope 58-59 

John XXII, pope 93, 186, 188, 190-195, 
209-210 

John, nomophylax 166 

John of Ancona, OFM, archbishop of 
Nicosia 104 

John Argyropoulos 272, 424 

John Baconthorpe, OCarm 89, 119 

John of Bassol, OFM 89, 104 

John Batatzis: see John III Vatatzes 

John Cassian 219 

John Chourles, OSB 430-431 

John Chrysostom 153-154, 186, 195- 
198 
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John Cyparissiotes 275, 277, 287, 321- 
322, 336, 341, 347 

John of Damascus 38, 186, 198, 210, 
266, 268, 273-274, 284, 306-308, 
310-311, 316, 321-322, 329-330, 
335-336, 345, 348, 351, 353-355, 
372, 388 

John Doukas 51 

John Duns Scotus, OFM 81, 87, 89, 
104, 119-120, 122 

John de Fontibus, OP 155, 165-166 

John Foular 437 

John Hiltalinger of Basel, OESA 89, 103 

John Huss 406 

John Italos 387 

John of Limerick 434 

John Maxey 436 

John of Mirecourt, OCist 89 

John Nathanael 225 

John Philoponus 376 

John Rhodios 131 

John Rodington, OFM 89, 104, 120 

John Salviati 376 

John Scot Eriugena 210 

John Stobaeus 295 

John Wycliffe 406 

Jones, M. 20 

Joseph I, patriarch 52-53, 55-57, 61 

Joseph Bryennios 267-268, 287-292, 
346, 371, 419-420 

Joseph Calothetos 281, 329, 331, 334- 
335-336, 338-339, 348 

Joseph Philagres 147 

Jourjon, M. 204, 206, 275, 295, 314 

Juan de Torquemada 112 

Jugie, M. 34, 69, 75, 208, 223, 263, 
322, 362, 367, 370-371, 374, 377, 
398, 405, 410 

Julius I, pope 161 

Julius II, pope 424 


Justinian I, emperor 406 


Kaeppeli, T. 152, 154-155, 157, 186 
Kaimakes, D.B. 267, 283, 285, 322 
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Kakoulidi-Panou, E.D. 224 

Kalatzi, M. 425 

Kallergis: see Alexios Kallergis 

Kallis, A. 38 

Kallistos I, patriarch 20 

Kallistos: see also Callistos, Andronicus 
Kallistos 

Kambylis, A. 406 

Kamp, N. 70 

Kantakuzenos: see John VI Cantacuz- 
enos 

Kantara, monastery 85, 94, 101, 127, 
129, 139-141 

Kapriev, G. 16, 273, 313, 379, 385- 
395, 

Karanasios, C. 371 

Karfikova, L. 265 

Karmiris, LN. 195, 198, 201, 282-283, 
285, 329, 351 
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Kartasev, A. 69 

Kathars 141 

Kazhdan, A. 43, 129-131, 133, 140 

Kelly, J.N.D. 409 

Kennedy, E.S. 215 

Kennedy, M.H. 215 

Kenny, J. 315 

Kerkyra: see Corfu 

Kern, C. 263 

Keroularios: see Michael Keroularios 

Khoury, T. 410 

Kianka, F. 244, 250, 253, 423 

Kiev 11, 175, 397, 425 

Kiousopoulou, T. 420 

Kirschbaum, E. 417 

Kislas, T. 286, 313 

Kislinger, E. 198, 201 

Koder, J. 20, 131-132, 140, 269 

Kokkinos: see Philotheos I Kokkinos 

Kolbaba, T. 7-8, 23, 26, 34, 36, 43-68, 
86-87, 91, 184 

Koltsiou-Niketa, A. 220 

Konstantinos Akropolites 136 

Korydalleus, T. 383 


Kosmidion, monastery 156 
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Kotter, B. 266, 268, 273-274, 284, 306- 
307, 310-311, 316, 322, 329-330, 
335, 351, 354-355, 388 

Kouroupou, M. 221 

Koutsas, S$. 325 

Krausmiiller, D. 200 

Kresten, O. 20, 198, 201 

Kriaras, E. 132 

Krivochéine, B. 410 

Kroll, W. 356 

Kydones: see Demetrios, Prochoros 

Kyminetes, S. 371 

Kyprianos, metropolitan of Kiev 397 

Kyriakidés, S. 263 

Kyr Meletios, monastery, Attica 154 


Lacedaemonia 177 

Lacy, P. de 361 

Laiou(-Thomadakis), A.E. 20, 23, 43, 
86, 100, 124, 131, 136 

Lakner, F. 194 

Lalande, D. 398-399 

Lampakes, ‘S$. 419 

Lampe, G.W.H. 140 

Lampros, S. 408 

Landgraf, A.M. 75-78 

Landulph Caracciolo, OFM 89, 104, 
120 

Lanne, E. 219 

Laourdas, B. 387 

Larchet, J.-C. 195 

Lascarids 137 

Lateran, fourth council of 69-70, 101, 
123 

Lateran palace 164 

Laurence, son of George of Athens 434 

Laurent, V. 45-47, 52-53, 55-59, 63, 
67, 136, 410, 416 

Lavra, monastery 226-227 

Lawrence, G. 249 

Le Clerc, V. 232 

Leclerq, J. 192 

Lee, E. 424, 426-427, 432 

Lees, J.T. 97 

Le Goff, J. 86 
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Lemerle, P. 20, 21, 227 

Leo I the Great, pope 9, 114-123, 126, 165 

Leo IX, pope 93, 100, 121-122 

Leo X, pope 377 

Leo, archbishop of Ohrid 93 

Leo Allatius 416 

Leo Magentinos 175, 376, 378, 381 

Leo Tuscus (Toscan) 11, 158, 163 

Leodamas 179-180 

Leontios, patriarch of Jerusalem 134-136 

Lesbos 175 

Levi, A.H.T. 424 

Lévy, A. 279 

Lewalter, E. 195 

Lewis, N. 116 

Liakouras, K.E. 275, 277, 285, 322, 
336, 341 

Libanios 250 

Libellus de fermento et azymo 112, 122 

Liberatus of Carthage 165 

Libystros 13, 224 

Limassol 95, 104 

Limbourg brothers 399-400 

Lindsay, W.M. 170-172 

Lithuania, Lithuanians 84, 148, 397 

Livingston, E. 186 

Lock, P. 245 

Loenertz, R.J. 71-74, 111, 151, 155, 165, 
221, 244, 249, 287, 289, 410, 412 

Lollards 406 

London 402, 406, 417, 427, 431 

Longnon, J. 400, 410 

Loratio: see Innocent III 

Lorenz, D. 317 

Lorenzo de’Medici 427 

Lossky, V. 185-186, 188, 263 

Lot-Borodine, M. 405 

Loud, G.A. 70 

Louis the Pious, king/emperor 421 

Louis I, king of Hungary 248 

Louis IX, king of France 47, 49-50 

Louis de Bourbon 400 


Léwenklau, J. 421 

Lozinskij, G. 228 

Luca, S. 227 

Lucas: see Luke 

Luke, bishop of Isola Capo Rizzuto 92-93 

Lusignan dynasty 213 

Lycurgus 177 

Lydon, J. 432 

Lynch, J. 436 

Lyons, first council of 159 

Lyons, second council of 6-7, 35-36, 39, 
41, 45, 50, 55-56, 58, 65-67, 89, 96, 
104-105, 119, 121, 123-124, 132- 
133, 159, 193, 208 


Mabillon, J. 87, 89, 92, 111, 115, 119 

Macarios Chrysocephalos 284 

Macedonians 170 

MacGregor, D. 430 

Macrides, R. 130, 136-137 

Madden, T. 43 

Magdalino, P. 132, 158 

Magentenos: see Leo Magentenos 

Maguelonne 416 

Maier, A. 185, 190, 192-193, 195, 199, 
207, 210 

Maisano, R. 221, 272, 420 

Makarios 137 

Makarios, metropolitan of Ankyra 415- 
418 

Makarios Makres 413 

Maksimova, I.J. 84 

Mallett, M. 424 

Maltezou, C.A. 131, 149, 153 

Mamlukes 213 

Mandonnet, R. 375 

Manfred Hohenstaufen 46 

Manfredonia 425 


. Manselli, R. 229 


Mantzarides, G.I. 263, 267, 273-274, 
276, 278-280, 288, 294, 306, 313, 
329, 345, 352, 355 
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Manuel I Comnenos, emperor 158, 163 

Manuel II Palaiologos, emperor 17, 247, 
327-341, 350, 372, 397-422 

Manuel Chrysoloras 221, 250, 399, 
401-402, 419, 421, 423 
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Manuel (Maximos) Holobolos 54, 166 

Manuel Kalekas 13, 153, 220-222, 224, 
287, 341, 343-344, 371 

Manuel Palaiologos, son of Thomas 
425-426 

Manuel Tzykandyles 237 

Manutius, A. 351 

Marangoudakes, S.T. 321, 341 

Marcus Aurelius 170 

Margaret, queen of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway 403 

Marinus Filangieri 70, 72 

Mark of Ephesus: see Mark Eugenikos 

Mark Eugenikos 9, 15-16, 38, 125-127, 
313, 342-369, 372, 391-392 

Mar Saba 219 

Marsilius of Padua 181 

Martin I, pope 165 

Martin IV, pope 61 

Martin V, pope 413 

Mathis, J. 169 

Matsoukas, N.A. 273-274, 276-277, 
280, 313, 330, 335, 351 

Matthew, bishop of Lefkara 95, 104 

Matthew of Aquasparta, OFM 89, 105- 
109, 119 

Matthew Blastaris 281-282 

Maurice de Sully 75-76, 82 

Maximus Confessor 53, 126, 219, 266, 
273, 279-280, 321-322, 340, 353, 
360, 367, 388 

Maximos Planoudes 276, 363 

Mayne, R. 87 

Mazzaro 425 

McCormick, M. 421 

McGinn, B. 421 

McKee, S. 142 

McLeod, W. 437 

McRoberts, D. 429, 431, 437 
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Mendieta, E.A. de 295, 353, 355 
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Mercati, A. 428 

Mercati, G. 24, 34, 153, 221-222, 248, 
250, 256, 259, 271, 282, 325, 423 

Mercier, R. 218 

Mergiali-Sahas, S. 403, 419 

Merinhés, J. 265 

Metallinos, G.D. 371 

Metcalfe, A. 70 

Meyendorff, J. 19, 21, 23-25, 27, 29-32, 
41, 87, 94, 97, 148, 164, 185, 277, 
419 

Mezio, F. 71 

Michael II, emperor 421 

Michael VIII Palaiologos, emperor 7, 
10, 31, 35, 39, 43-51, 54-55, 57-61, 
96, 136, 193-194, 420 

Michael Aiguani, OCarm 89, 119 

Michael Balsamon 148 

Michael Doukas 260 

Michael Keroularios, patriarch 69, 91, 
93, 160, 163, 165, 184 

Michael Palaiologos 428 

Michael Psellos 15, 266, 351-352, 376, 
379-380, 388 

Michaud, J.F. 398 

Michel, F. 228 

Michel, K. 209 

Migne, J.P. 206, 423 

Miklosich, F. 20, 33, 397 

Milan 222, 399, 427 

Milan, G. 224 

Miletus 175 

Miller, W. 424 

Minio-Paluello, L. 375 

Minnich, N.H. 425 

Mioni, E. 147 

Mistra: see Mystra 

Mittarelli, J.-B. 123 

Modon 125 

Moerbeke: see William of Moerbeke 
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Mogenet, J. 218 

Mohler, L. 272, 425 

Molle, A. 264 

Monfasani, J. 6, 16-17, 272, 280 
Mongols 11, 175, 236-237, 239 
Montfaucon, B. de 228 

Motea 46, 398, 421, 424 
Morfakidis (Filactés), M. 85, 139 
Morini, E. 130, 138, 148 
Morrall, J.B. 407-408 

Morris, C, 22 

Moschonas, N.G. 419-420 
Moschos, D.N. 356 

Moscow 69, 148, 425 

Motos Guirao, E. 85, 139 
Mottahedeh, R.P. 23, 43, 86, 131 
Mountain, W.J. 363 

Mouriki, D. 130 

Miihlenberg, E. 354 

Miiller, J. 20, 33, 397 

Mullen, C.M. 116 

Munitiz, J.A., S.J. 147, 411 
Muralt, E. de 228, 232 

Murphy, F.X. 23 

Musée Condé, Chantilly 399-400 
Muslims 48, 135, 214, 245 
Mystra 237-239, 374, 398 
Mytilene 179 


Nadal i Cafiellas, J.S. 226-231, 263, 
275, 277-279, 335-336, 340, 352, 
360 

Naples 195, 227, 427 

Narbonne 229 

National Gallery, London 417 

Naumberg 98 

Navan Gate, Trim 435 

Navarre 403 

Nazarenes 111-112, 115-116, 118, 122 

Nazianzen: see Gregory Nazianzen 

Nebbiaia-Dalla Guarda, D. 421 

Negroponte 152, 166, 425 

Neilos Cabasilas 25, 26, 282-283, 286- 
288, 290, 300-301, 313, 325, 370, 
390 


Neilos Kerameus, patriarch 143-147 

Nektarios, St 194 

Nektarios: see also Nikolaos-Nektarios 

Neophytos, archbishop of Cyprus 148 

Nesseris, I. 238 

Nestorios 165 

Nicaea 55, 86, 88, 94, 151 

Nicaea, first council of 206 

Nicaea-Nymphaeum, council (1234): 
see Nicaea and Nymphaeum 

Nicephoros Blemmydes 33, 36-37, 39, 
67, 223, 266 

Nicephoros Gregoras 136, 157, 186, 
213, 275, 277, 279, 281, 283-284, 
313, 321, 340 

Nicetas: see Niketas 

Nicholas I, pope 165, 387 

Nicholas III, pope 59, 61 

Nicholas Cabasilas 222-223, 234, 370 

Nicholas, bishop of Cotrone 47, 111, 
159 

Nicholas of Dinkelsbiihl 89, 120 

Nicholas of Lyra, OFM 199, 210 

Nicholas Mesarites 24 

Nicholas Notaras 397 

Nicholas O’Flanagan 436 

Nichtweiss, B. 205 

Nicodemus the Hagiorite 220 

Nicol, D.M. 23, 30,32, 136, 243-245, 
247, 402, 419 

Nicolaou-Konnari, A. 139, 214 

Nicolas de Baye 416 

Nicomedia 30, 97 

Nicopolis, crusade 397-398 

Nicosia 5, 85, 95, 104, 123, 125, 127, 
139-140, 213 

Nielsen, L.O. 375 

Nigel, G. 282, 284 

Nikephoros: see Nicephoros 

Niketas, archbishop of Nicomedia 30, 
97 

Niketas Choniates 183-184 

Niketas Paphlagon 156, 159, 164 

Nikolaos Panaretos 55-56 

Nikolaos-Nektarios 71-73 
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Nikon 131 

Nisiotis, N. 41 

Nock, A.D. 295 

Noica, C. 383 

Noone, T.B. 116 

Norris, F.W. 204, 206 
North Africa 50 

Norway 403 

Notopoulos, J.A. 239 
Notre-Dame Cathedral 412 
Novara 216 

Nymphaeum 86, 88, 94-95 


Oakeshott, E. 236 

Obolensky, D. 40 

O’Conor, E.D. 405 

Ohlimeyer, A. 105, 110, 118 

Ohrid 93 

Oikonomides, N. 33, 239 

Olteanu, P. 224 

O'Malley, J.W. 426 

Omobonus, bishop of Cremona 214 

Omont, H.A. 147, 421 

Opitz, H.G. 285 

Origen 266, 295 

Origo, I. 432 

Orosius 171, 179 

Orphanos, M. 39 

Orth, P. 100 

Ostrogorsky, G. 243-245 

Otranto 71 

Ott, L. 75 

Ottaviano de Spinelli 428-429, 431, 
433-434 

Otten, W. 421 

Otto, J.C.T. 329 

Ottoman Turks 5, 15, 17, 29, 31, 123, 
220, 225, 245-246, 249, 254, 397- 
398, 419-420, 424, 426, 428, 434 

Ourliac, P. 426 

Oxford 102-103 


Pacheco, A. 265 
Pachetes 179 
Pachymeres: see George Pachymeres 


Pade, M. 272 
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Padua 383, 399 

Palaiologans, period 19-20, 29, 40, 44, 
129-130, 137-138, 243-244, 433 (see 
also individual Palaiologans) 

Palaiologos: see Michael VIII 

Palamas: see Gregory Palamas 

Palamites 14-15, 20, 33, 40, 149, 186, 
249, 263-372, 390-392, 394-395 

Palazzo, B. 151-152 

Pale 432, 435-436 

Palestine 135, 219 

Pamplona 425 

Panaretos: see Nikolaos Panaretos 

Panagiotakis, N. 237, 313 . 

Pantokrator, monastery 221 

Papachryssanthou, D. 227 

Papadakis, A. 6-7, 17, 19-42, 61-67, 97, 
164, 183 

Papadopoullos, T. 85, 139-141 

Papadopoulos, A. 383 

Papadopoulos, S.G, 35, 247, 313, 324- 
327, 363 

Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A. 136-137, 
221 

Papathomopoulos, M. 275, 363 

Papazoglou. G.K. 142, 147 

Paphos 123 

Parani, M.G. 24 

Paris, Parisians 17, 75, 86, 102-103, 
109-110, 120, 193, 195, 198-199, 
228, 238, 327, 373-374, 397-422 
passim, 427 

Parker, J.H. 197 

Partner, P. 437 

Paschos, P.V. 282 

Pasnau, R. 272, 362 

Patacsi, G. 419 

Patmos 132-134 

Patras 239 

Patrich, J. 219 

Patterson Sevcenko, N. 133 

Pattin, A. 320, 357, 359 

Paul (of Thebes), papal legate and Latin 
patriarch of Constantinople 30, 292- 
293, 296, 300, 304-305 

Paul of Perugia, OCarm 89, 119-120 
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Paul, J.B. 437 
Pavia 399 
Pazzi 427 
Pedersen, F.S. 13, 105, 213-218 
Pellegrini, M. 424 
Peloponnese 46, 132 
Pépin, J. 294 
Pera 11, 112, 152-167 
Perarnau i Espelt, J. 225-226, 230-232 
Perczel, I. 183 
Pergamon 124 
Peribleptos, monastery 55, 156 
Périchon, P. 222 
Pericles 177-178 
Peroli, E. 263 
Persians 105, 178, 376 
Pertusi, A. 221-222 
Pétau, D. 267, 371 
Peter III, patriarch of Antioch 69, 184 
Peter, archbishop of Reggio di Calabria 
i) 
Peter of Aquila, OFM 89, 104 
Peter Auriol, OFM 89 
Peter of Auvergne 172, 178-180 
Peter of Candia, OFM 89, 113-115, 125 
Peter Comestor 172-173 
Peter Lombard 88-89, 314 
Peter of Palude (de la Palu), OP 89, 
112-113, 115, 193, 213 
Peter Puget, OP 231 
- Peter Reicher de Pirckenwart 89, 120 
Peter of Spain 375 
Peter of Tarantaise, OP 81-82, 84, 89, 
118-120 
Peterson, E. 205 
Petit, L. 223, 342, 362, 367-368, 374, 
416 
Petri, P..375 
Pétridés, D. 61 
Petrusevski, M.D. 302, 304, 318 
Phanourgakes, B. 273-274, 279, 288, 
330-331, 343, 345, 349, 353 
Philagres: see Joseph Philagres 
Philibert de Naillac 397 
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